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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Annual  Report,  2001-02 

The  accomplishments  of  the  agency  are  the  product  of  dedicated  employees. 

For  more  than  lOO  years,  the  conservation  and  management  of 
our  commonwealth’s  wild  birds  and  mammals  have  been  entrusted 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  The  agency  also  is  charged  with 
promoting  our  state’s  rich  hunting  and  trapping  heritage  for  current  and 
future  generations. 

To  accomplish  these  tasks,  the  agency  relies  on  732  full-time  employees  and  hundreds 
of  part-time  employees  and  volunteers.  The  accomplishments  of  these  men  and  women 
over  the  past  year  are  highlighted  in  the  following  pages  of  this  annual  report. 

Perhaps  the  most  recognized  of  our  employees  are  the  wildlife  conservation  officers 
and  biologists,  who  often  work  in  partnership  to  protect  our  wildlife  resources.  These 
employees  also  conduct  programs  in  classrooms  and  other  public  settings  about  the  state’s 
wild  birds  and  mammals. 

In  2003,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  will  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
its  Deputy  Wildlife  Conservation  Officer  program.  Deputy  wildlife  conservation  officers 
put  in  long  hours  and  personally  invest  in  equipment  to  assist  our  full-time  wildlife 
conservation  officers  in  enforcing  the  state’s  game  and  wildlife  laws,  servicing  wildlife 
complaints  and  providing  educational  programs. 

Another  well  recognized  group  of  employees  is  the  land  management  officers,  foresters 
and  Food  and  Cover  Corps  crews.  These  are  the  men  and  women  who  plan  and  imple- 
ment habitat  improvement  projects  on  our  1.4  million  acres  of  state  game  lands  and  4.5 
million  acres  of  public  access  lands  to  benefit  wildlife. 

There  are  many  other  employees  who  may  not  be  visible  to  the  public,  but  play  just  as 
significant  of  a role  in  ensuring  that  this  agency  fulfills  its  mission.  They  include:  the  game 
farm  employees,  who  are  responsible  for  raising  200,000  pheasants  annually  for  release 
during  the  small  game  season;  the  surveyors,  who  mark  and  maintain  the  boundaries  of 
our  1 .4  million  acres  of  state  game  lands  so  hunters  and  trappers  can  be  assured  that  when 
they  go  afield  they  are  not  on  private  property;  Hunter-Trapper  Education  instructors, 
who  volunteer  their  time  and  expertise  to  pass  along  the  skills  of  hunting  and  trapping  to 
a new  generation  with  each  class;  and  the  Harrisburg  and  region  office  staff,  who  provide 
direction  and  assistance  for  those  on  the  front  lines  to  do  their  job,  as  well  as  furthering  the 
agency’s  overall  mission. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  are  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners. 
These  are  the  individuals  nominated,  confirmed  and  appointed  to  make  policy  decisions 
that  will  shape  the  future  of  hunting  and  trapping  in  Pennsylvania. 

What  you  will  not  find  in  the  annual  report  is  the  dedication  and  commitment  that 
many  of  these  employees  have  to  their  community  and  to  protecting  this  country.  Many  of 
our  employees  serve  in  local  emergency  medical  teams  and  local  fire  companies.  Others 
serve  in  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves,  and  following  the  tragedies  of  September  1 1 , 
2001,  a few  of  our  employees  were  called  up  on  active  duty. 

As  you  read  the  following  pages  of  this  annual  report,  please  remember  the  hard  work 
and  accomplishments  are  the  product  of  dedicated  employees  — dedicated  not  just  to 
protection  and  preservation  of  our  wildlife  resources,  but  also  to  our  communities  and 
country. 
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Wildlife  Management 

The  basic  goal  of  our  wildlife  management  program  is  to  manage  for  healthy,  functional 
wildlife  populations  that  are  socially  acceptable  to  Pennsylvanians  and  their  communities.  We 
survey  and  monitor  wildlife  populations.  We  study  the  relationships  between  wildlife,  habitat 
and  humans  and  their  communities.  We  develop  and  implement  management  plans.  We  apply 
the  management  tools  of  hunting,  trapping,  habitat  management,  enforcement,  communications 
and  education  to  achieve  a balance  between  biological  and  social  acceptability. 

GOAL:  Manage  wildlife  populations  at  biologically  and  socially 
acceptable  levels. 


In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  increasing  concern  about  wildlife  diseases.  These 
health  issues  have  been  monopolizing  more  bureau  staff  time  the  last  two  years.  Chronic 
wasting  disease  (CWD),  the  latest  wildlife  health  crisis  and  a potentially  devastating 
disease,  affects  deer  and  elk,  and  is  of  particular  concern  because  there  is  no  live  animal 
test  and  the  disease  is  always  fatal. 

A multistate  task  force  has  been  formed  through  the  International  Association  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Agencies  (lAFWA)  Fish  and  Wildlife  Health  Task  Force  to  develop  a 
national  CWD  action  plan.  Although  CWD  had  not  been  detected  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
Captive  Cervid  Task  Force  chaired  hy  Bob  Boyd  was  formed  to  develop  ways  to  minimize 
the  risk  of  a CWD  introduction  into  the  state,  and  to  identify  how  we  expect  to  respond 
should  CWD  be  detected  in  captive  or  wild  cervids. 

In  January,  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  gave  preliminary  approval  for  several 
proposed  changes  for  the  2002-03  deer  hunting  seasons  to  increase  hunting  opportunities 
for  antlerless  deer,  and  to  decrease  yearling  buck  mortality.  Dr.  Gary  Alt  presented  lectures 
at  more  than  60  meetings  statewide,  appeared  on  numerous  TV  and  radio  programs,  and 
addressed  the  game  and  fisheries  committees  of  the  state  legislature  to  explain  proposed 
changes  in  the  deer  management  program.  In  April,  the  Board  adopted  a 12 -day  concur- 
rent gun  season  for  all  license  holders;  a 7-day  October  statewide  muzzleloader  season  for 
antlerless  deer;  the  ability  for  hunters  to  use  all  antlerless  licenses  on  all  lands;  and  rede- 
fined a legal  buck.  The  new  regulations  were  intended  to  allow  about  85,000  additional 
bucks  to  survive  the  season.  Within  each  county,  50-75  percent  of  yearling  bucks  should 
be  protected  by  the  new  antler  restrictions. 

An  allocation  of  more  than  a million  antlerless  licenses  was  approved  for  2002  to 
temove  enough  antlerless  deer  to  al- 
low for  the  increased  number  of  sur- 

Data  collection  for  the  fawn  survival 
research  project  concluded  in  january 
2002.  Members  of  the  netting  crew 
include:  Front  row  (L  to  R),  jUSTIN 
VREELAND,  GINO  D'ANGELO, 

BROOKE  CONNELL,  MIKE  SURMICK 
and  WENDY  VREELAND.  Back  row  (L 
to  R),  Game  Commissioner  ROXANE 
PALONE,  EMILY  CHAPIN,  RANDALL 
MALES,  WILLARD  WENNER,  RYAN 
REED  and  BOB  COLDEN. 
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viving  bucks,  and  still  stabilize  the  overwintering  population.  Although 
the  population  size  is  projected  to  remain  approximately  the  same^  the 
sex  and  age  structure  should  change  to  include  older  males. 

In  a July  special  session,  the  Board  approved  the  use  of  any 
muzzleloading  long  gun  to  be  legal  for  the  October  muzzleloading 
antlerless  season. 

Data  collection  for  the  fawn  survival  research  project  concluded  in 
January  2002.  A final  report  was  prepared  this  past  fall.  Additional  data 
collection  to  measure  conception  and  fawn  dates  is  continuing.  Another 
research  project  has  been  initiated  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  antler  re- 
strictions on  the  ecology  of  yearling  males.  Deer  capture  activities  on  study  sites  in  Armstrong 
and  Centre  counties  during  spring  2002  yielded  371  deer  with  radio  collars  placed  on 
128  bucks  (Armstrong  County,  90  and  Centre  County,  38). 

Dr.  Marrett  Grund  joined  the  Deer  Management  research  team  in  October  2001.  Dr. 
Grund  is  serving  as  field  research  leader  for  studies  in  western  Pennsylvania;  leading  a 
review  of  the  state’s  deer  population  estimation  and  modeling  programs;  coordinating  the 
development  of  a statewide  deer  management  plan;  coordinating  deer  hunter  and  other 
public  opinion  surveys;  and  leading  the  development  of  deer  management  landowner 
assistance  programs. 

In  2001-02,  hunters  harvested  486,014  deer.  The  antlered  harvest  was  203,247,  very 
similar  to  the  203,221  harvested  in  2000-01.  The  antlerless  harvest  was  282,767,  down 
from  301,379  in  2000-01.  Archers  took  74,051  deer,  15  percent  of  the  total  harvest.  Rifle 
hunters  took  386,146  deer,  79  percent;  and  muzzleloaders  harvested  25,817,  5 percent. 

The  2001  black  bear  harvest  was  3,063,  which  was  a near  repeat  of  the  record  3,075 
bears  taken  in  2000.  Bears  were  harvested  in  50  of  our  67  counties,  and  represented  about 
20  percent  of  the  population.  Clear  weather,  although  unseasonably  mild,  contributed 
some  to  the  large  harvest,  but  an  abundant  supply  of  acorns  in  the  fall  that  kept  bears  from 
entering  dens  early  and  a large  bear  population  were  the  primary  factors.  Bear  license  sales 
also  were  up,  numbering  109,250  in  2001,  compared  to  104,279  in  2000. 

Similat  to  past  years,  equal  numbers  of  males  and  females  were  taken.  Based  on  field- 
dressed  weights  collected  at  check  stations,  the  average  male  bear  weighed  196  pounds, 
live  weight,  and  the  average  female  bear  weighed  155  pounds.  However,  42  bears  weigh- 
ing 500  pounds  or  more  were  examined. 

Hunter  success  is  gradually  increasing.  From  1986  through  1990,  about  1 in  61  hunters 
got  a bear.  The  rate  gradually  improved  to  about  1 in  50,  and  in  2001  it  was  1 in  35.  This 
trend  is  the  result  of  a growing  bear  popula- 
tion. The  2001  preseason  population  esti- 
mate was  close  to  15,000  animals,  which 
was  similar  to  2000.  This  is  the  largest  esti- 
mate to  ever  be  reported,  representing  a qua- 
drupling of  the  population  over  the  past  25 
years. 

Unfortunately,  human/bear  conflicts  ap- 
pear to  also  be  increasing.  In  2001,  a com- 

DEER  CAPTURE  activities  on  study  sites  in 
Armstrong  and  Centre  counties  during 
spring  2002  yielded  371  deer  with  radio 
collars  placed  on  128  bucks. 
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mittee  was  formed  to  develop  recommendations  for  how  nuisance  bear  problems  may  be 
reduced.  They  recommended  to  increase  bear  harvest  in  the  Pocono  Mountains;  pass  a 
regulation  to  prohibit  the  feeding  of  bears;  educate  the  public  more  about  preventing 
problems;  develop  guidelines  for  relocating  or  hazing  problem  bears;  and  improve  the 
way  nuisance  bear  complaints  are  documented.  Some  of  these  recommendations  have 
already  been  adopted.  For  example,  a 6-day  extension  of  bear  season  in  three  northeast 
counties  was  approved  for  2002. 

Pennsylvania’s  first  elk  hunt  in  70  years  was  held  November  12-1 7,  2001.  More  than 
50,000  people  applied  for  the  30  licenses — 15  antlered  and  15  antlerless.  Fourteen 
Pennsylvania  residents  and  one  Vermont  resident  were  selected  for  an  antlered  license 
and  15  Pennsylvania  residents  were  selected  for  an  antlerless  license  at  a public  drawing 
on  September  29th  in  conjunction  with  the  Elk  Expo  near  Benezette.  A hunter  orienta- 
tion  session  was  held  in  St.  Marys  on  November  1 1 , the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  elk 
season.  All  successful  applicants  and  guides  attended  the  training  session. 

Fourteen  antlered  and  13  antlerless  elk  hunters  were  successful.  All  elk  were  brought 
to  a check  station  where  each  was  examined,  weighed,  and  blood  and  tissue  samples 
collected.  All  were  healthy  and  tested  negative  for  disease. 

A lack  of  snow  grounded  the  January  aerial  elk  survey.  The  last  complete  survey  was 
carried  out  in  January  2001,  when  the  population  was  estimated  to  be  622  animals.  Based 
on  normal  reproduction  and  known  mortality,  we  expected  the  herd  size  to  be  around 
700.  Mortality  in  2001  totaled  64  animals  including;  27  legal  kills;  10  unknown;  9 
illegal  kills;  7 highway  accidents;  5 for  crop  damage;  2 train  accidents;  2 to  brainworm; 
and  2 to  other  accidents. 

Elk  biologist  Rawley  Cogan  left  the  PGC  in  March  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Elk  Foundation  (RMEF). 

Wild  turkey  populations  in  most  areas  of  the  state  were  at,  or  near,  record  high  levels  in 
2001.  Turkey  Management  Areas  (TMA)  7B  and  9 A in  the  southeast,  continued  as 
exceptions,  where  the  populations  remained  low.  TMAs  lA,  IB  and  2 had  the  highest 
turkey  densities,  followed  by  TMAs  9B,  5,  8,  6,  7A,  4 and  3.  A cool,  wet  May  could  have 
lowered  the  potential  for  a record  turkey  hatch;  however,  the  warm,  dry  summer  provided 
renesting  opportunities.  Overall,  reproduction  in  2002  was  above  average  — another 
excellent  year  for  wild  turkeys. 

Preliminary  spring  harvest  figures  suggested  an  approximate  harvest  of  44,500  bearded 
birds.  Final  harvest  figures  will  be  available  next  summer.  Spring  turkey  harvests  continue 
on  an  upward  trend  and  have  exceeded  fall  harvests  for  the  last  two  years.  During  2001, 
230,1 15  hunters  participated  in  the  spring  season,  while  228,564  participated  in  the  fall. 
Total  turkey  harvest  estimate  for  2001  was  97,194,  which  was  the  second  consecutive 
state  record.  The  spring  harvest  was  49,186,  and  fall  harvest  was  48,008. 

On  average,  21  percent  of  both  spring  and  fall  2001  turkey  hunters  harvested  birds. 
Spring  hunters  averaged  1.9  gobblers  per  forested  square  mile,  with  harvest  densities 
highest  in  western  TMAs,  as  usual.  The  state  high  was  TMA  1 A ( 8. 2 ) , 3 5 percent  of  the 
state  harvest.  TMA  IB  was  second  best  (7),  12  percent.  During  the  fall  season,  hunters 
averaged  1.8  turkeys/forested  square  mile.  Harvest  densities  were  highest  in  TMAs  IB 
(5.6)  and  lA  (5.0). 

High  populations  were  spurred  by  warm  winters  with  abundant  food  sources,  high 
winter  survival,  good  breeding  success  and  continued  conservative  harvest  regulations. 
In  2002  three-week  fall  seasons  were  adopted  in  8 of  12  management  areas.  To  help 
restore  turkey  populations  in  TMA  7B  the  season  was  decreased  to  six  days,  and  the  fall 
season  in  TMA  9A  remained  closed.  Turkeys  continue  to  be  transferred  into  TMA  9A  to 
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restore  populations  and  accelerate  expansion.  Spring  gobbler  season 
remains  open  because  spring  gobbler  hunting  does  not  impact  popula- 
tions. 

During  the  winter  of  2001-02,  124  turkeys  (56  males,  68  females) 
were  relocated  to  eight  release  sites  in  the  southeast.  Turkeys  were  trapped 
throughout  the  state  where  landowners  desired  to  have  them  trapped  or 
where  hunting  opportunities  were  limited. 

For  the  second  year,  we  helped  fund  the  NWTF  regional  wild  turkey 
biologist.  This  biologist’s  region  covers  PA,  NY,  NJ  and  OFl,  and  he 
works  closely  with  PGC  staff  on  habitat  improvement  and  population 

Numbers  of  grouse  hunters  estimated  for  2001-02  dropped  7 percent  from  the  previous 
hunting  season;  however,  hunting  days  increased  9 percent  and  harvest  per  hunter  day  was 
maintained,  in  part  because  of  higher  grouse  populations.  Idarvest  estimates  showed  that 
161,000  hunters  took  160,000  birds. 

Several  hundred  grouse  hunters  help  us  monitor  population  trends  by  keeping  track  of 
their  time  afield  each  season.  Cooperators  recorded  12,000  hours  of  hunting  in  2001-02 
with  a statewide  average  of  1.51  flushes  per  hour,  up  from  1.39  in  2000-01.  This  flushing 
rate  was  slightly  above  the  37-year  average  of  1.45,  and  increased  in  four  regions  and 
dropped  in  the  southwest  and  southcentral.  Any  dedicated  grouse  or  woodcock  hunters 
interested  in  becoming  cooperators  can  contact  the  PGC. 

Grouse  populations  on  the  Scotia  habitat  management  study  area  on  SGL  176  in 
Centre  County  have  been  monitored  since  1976  to  measure  population  responses  to  a 
2.5-acre  patch  cutting  program  on  a 40-year  rotation.  Recent  results  showed  that  the 
managed  area  continues  to  carry  more  grouse  than  the  unmanaged  area.  The  population 
on  the  study  area  was  increasing,  after  a peak  in  1994,  which  was  followed  by  a sharp  drop. 
The  total  of  drumming  grouse  on  the  treated  area  in  spring  2002  was  the  second  highest 
recorded.  The  66  drumming  activity  centers  was  only  3 percent  below  the  68  recorded  in 
the  peak  year  of  1994.  The  densities  are  similar  to  those  recorded  in  young  aspen  habitats 
by  researchers  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Logging  was  completed  for  25  percent  of  the 
managed  area.  We  have  learned  that  drummers  do  not  use  areas  for  five  to  seven  years  after 
cutting,  and  that  it  may  take  12  years  or  more  before  the  full  potential  of  a cutting  is 
realized.  What  we  do  not  yet  know  is  how  long  the  effect  of  the  cuttings  will  last,  and  that 
is  important  for  making  habitat  recommendations  for  landowners  interested  in  grouse 
management. 

More  than  230,000  hunters  spent  1.37  million  days  hunting  and  bagged  1.28  million 
squirrels,  making  it  number  one  in  harvest  for  all  game.  Recent  surveys  showed  that 
eastern  fox  squirrels  are  expanding  their  range.  Consequently,  they  have  become  a very 
popular  quarry  for  hunters.  With  the  aging  of  our  forests  — larger  trees,  more  mast  produc- 
tion and  more  tree  cavities  — the  outlook  for  squirrels  is  excellent. 

Waterfowl  surveys  have  been  conducted  annually  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway  (AF)  since 
1989,  and  are  designed  to  determine  trends  in  breeding  populations.  The  estimated 
statewide  breeding  wood  duck  population  was  65,684  pairs,  which  was  a new  record  high 
and  36  percent  above  the  10-year  average.  There  were  more  than  84,000  mallard  breed- 
ing pairs,  similar  to  2001  and  the  10-year  average. 

Surveys  of  nesting  Canada  geese  have  been  conducted  since  1989  from  Virginia  to 
Maine.  The  2002  Pennsylvania  estimate  of  234,700  was  similar  to  the  10-year  average 
(193,300)  and  the  2001  estimate  (246,800).  The  number  of  resident  goose  breeding  pairs 
was  85,100,  which  was  similar  to  the  1992-2001  average  of  84,000  pairs.  Pairs  were  most 
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abundant  in  the  northwest  and  southeast.  There  are  significant  increasing  trends  in  the 
state  since  1989. 

Preseason  duck  banding  continued,  providing  information  to  determine  the  timing 
and  distribution  of  the  duck  harvest,  survival,  harvest  rates,  and  migration  patterns,  and 
allowing  evaluation  of  changes  in  hunting  regulations.  In  2002,  4,700  ducks  were 
banded  — 15  percent  more  than  in  2001 . 

In  June,  2,626  Canada  geese  were  banded  at  45  locations  throughout  the  state.  Re- 
cruitment  appeared  characteristically  strong,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  juveniles 
banded.  The  recoveries  of  these  handed  geese  by  hunters  will  allow  us  to  further  refine 
and  evaluate  resident  goose  seasons.  This  data  is  used  to  determine  the  proportion  of 
migrant  geese  in  the  harvest  and  to  aid  in  developing  a proposal  for  the  AF  Council  and 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  to  expand  Canada  goose  hunting  opportunities 
in  Pennsylvania.  Thanks  to  the  information  obtained  from  this  important  program,  goose 
hunters  are  enjoying  expanded  hunting  opportunities  throughout  most  of  the  state. 

We  completed  research  on  Canada  goose  nest  success  and  gosling  production  and 
survival  rates  at  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Crawford  County.  We 
wanted  to  determine  if  resident  Canada  goose  reproduction  and  gosling  survival  rates 
have  contributed  to  observed  declines  in  the  number  of  geese  at  Pymatuning.  To  accom- 
plish these  objectives,  we  found  and  marked  163  nests  in  2001  and  183  in  2002  during 
initiation  or  early  incubation  stages  and  followed  each  nest  until  its  fate  was  determined. 
We  also  marked  newly  hatched  goslings  with  web-tags  to  provide  survival  estimates  from 
hatch  until  late  June.  Estimates  were  similar  between  years,  and  results  indicated  repro- 
duction and  gosling  survival  rates  have  not  contributed  to  the  decline. 

Research  on  Eastern  Population  (EP)  tundra  swans  continued  this  year,  in  cooperation 
with  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  During  winter  2001-02,  120  swans  were 
captured  and  marked  in  Pennsylvania,  including  five  with  satellite  transmitters  and  27 
with  conventional  radiotransmitters.  These  birds,  along  with  those  marked  in  previous 
winters,  will  be  tracked  through  spring  2003.  Over  the  past  three  years,  the  four  participat- 
ing states  have  marked  more  than  1,800  tundra  swans  with  transmitters  and  coded  neck 
collars. 

Breeding  locations  of  Pennsylvania’s  satellite- 
tracked  swans  have  been  widely  spaced  across  the 
Canadian  Arctic,  and  swans  from  all  four  states  seem 
to  be  interspersed.  Movements  during  the  course  of 
a single  winter  appear  rather  limited,  and  many 
swans  return  to  their  previous  wintering  areas.  To 
see  where  the  swans  have  traveled,  visit  the  PGC 
website  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 

An  estimated  14,400  hunters  bagged  32,504 
woodcock  during  the  2001  season.  This  was  a slight 
increase  in  the  total  take  hut  a slight  decrease  in 
kill  per  hunter.  While  the  long-term  trend  in  wood- 
cock populations  is  negative,  the  population  in- 
dex for  spring  of  2002,  compared  to  2001,  indi- 

RESEARCH  on  Canada  goose  nest  success  and 
gosling  production  and  survival  rates  was  conducted 
at  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  in 
Crawford  County. 
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cated  no  change.  Drought  conditions  over  much  of  the  state  in  2002 
may  have  a diminishing  effect  on  production. 

This  past  year  we  worked  on  several  woodcock  habitat  projects  with 
various  groups.  At  Bald  Eagle  State  Park  in  Centre  County,  a plan  was 
developed  with  DCNR’s  Bureau  of  State  Parks,  USFWS,  Ruffed  Grouse 
Society  and  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  emphasize  early  succes- 
sional  forest  habitat.  We  conducted  singing  ground  surveys  to  establish 
baseline  data  for  measuring  breeding  woodcock  response  to  habitat 
management.  In  the  northeast,  we  worked  with  a management  team  fo- 
cused  on  woodcock  and  other  species  that  depend  on  early  successional 
habitat.  We  evaluated  and  planned  habitat  activities  on  several  game  lands.  Progress 
continued  on  the  plan  to  manage  SGL  314  with  a focus  on  wildlife  species  — including 
woodcock  — that  depend  on  early  successional  habitats. 

The  annual  mourning  dove  call-count  survey  indicated  no  change  in  populations 
between  2001  and  2002,  nor  over  the  last  10  years.  One  tool  that  can  provide  informa- 
tion on  survival  and  harvest  rates  is  banding.  A proposal  was  developed  for  conducting  a 
nationwide  reward  band  study  to  provide  some  useful  information  to  the  study.  This 
reward  band  study  will  provide  the  first  step  towards  an  operational  dove  banding  pro- 
gram. Reporting  rates  must  he  determined  to  calibrate  future  harvest  and  survival  rates 
from  a program.  Pennsylvania  will  need  to  band  1,500  doves  each  year  for  three  years 
beginning  in  2003. 

During  the  2001-02  season,  Pennsylvania  hunters  and  trappers  harvested  146  bobcats 
(70  males  and  76  females)  from  19  counties.  Trappers  caught  122  bobcats,  while  24  were 
taken  using  a variety  of  hunting  methods.  The  average  weight  for  females  was  18.2 
pounds,  and  the  average  weight  for  males  was  26.  Some  large  males  were  harvested  this 
season  (15  greater  than  30  pounds).  The  success  rate  increased  from  22  percent  during 
2000-01  to  32  percent  this  past  season.  As  with  last  year,  permit  holders  who  resided 
within  the  harvest  zones  were  more  successful  than  those  residing  outside  the  zones. 

Most  importantly,  our  field  surveys  indicate  that  bobcat  populations  are  continuing  to 
expand.  WGOs  reported  97  roadkilled  bobcats  from  28  counties  during  2001.  Last  year, 
we  asked  respondents  to  the  annual  Game-Take  Survey  to  report  the  number  of  bobcats 
they  saw  while  deer  and  turkey  hunting.  More  than  1 1 ,000  hunters  responded  and  re- 
ported 1,130  bobcat  sightings  from  63  counties. 

During  spring  2002  we  began  a juvenile  bobcat  survival  study.  Four  den  sites  were 
found  in  the  northcentral,  including  hollow  logs,  brushpiles  and  rock  crevices.  We  ob- 
served three  litters  ranging  from  one  to  four  kittens.  Six  juveniles  (4  females,  2 males) 
were  surgically  equipped  with  radio-telemetry  implants.  One  juvenile  male  was  killed  by 
a predator  10  days  after  it  was  tagged.  No  other  mortalities  were  observed. 

Trappers  harvested  10,934  beavers  during  the  2001-02  season.  Lack  of  snow  and 
relatively  mild  temperatures  provided  excellent  conditions,  and  pelt  prices  averaging 
$16  each  helped  maintain  interest.  Overall,  the  statewide  beaver  population  is  doing 
well,  providing  a large  sustainable  harvest. 

We  continue  to  work  with  the  lAFWA  to  develop  Best  Management  Practices  (BMPs) 
for  trapping.  Final  recommendations  for  trapping  coyotes  have  been  published.  We  also 
coordinated  a cooperative  research  project  involving  the  lAFWA  and  the  Fur  Institute  of 
Canada  designed  to  evaluate  trap  design  features  as  they  relate  to  capture-related  injuries. 

Efforts  to  enhance  southcentral  river  otter  populations  in  the  Juniata  River  drainage 
were  initiated  in  2001-02.  Of  the  26  otters  released,  9 originated  from  the  northeast,  12 
from  New  York,  4 from  Maryland  and  1 from  the  southwest.  Trap  and  transfer  efforts  by 
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WCOs  in  the  northeast  will  resume  in  March  2003. 

In  May  2002,  the  annual  survey  of  the  waterhird  colony  on  Wade  Island  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  near  Harrisburg  was  conducted.  It  is  Pennsylvania’s  sole  population 
of  nesting  great  egrets,  which  is  why  this  species  is  listed  as  endangeted.  This  year  1 42  great 
egret  nests  were  found,  a 14  percent  decrease  horn  2001 . Wade  Island  is  alst)  home  to  the 
largest  black-crowned  night  heron  rookery  in  the  state.  Over  the  past  decade  this  species 
has  suffered  a general  decline.  On  a positive  note,  107  black-crowned  nests  were  tound, 
14  more  than  in  2001.  This  year  sur\'eyors  noted  a dramatic  increase,  a near  doubling  td 
cormorant  nests  from  11  to  2 1 , a 9 1 percent  increase.  The  most  dramatic  linding  resulted 
from  an  assessment  of  the  perimeter  of  the  island  taken  by  PGC  biologist  Cal  Butchkoski 
during  the  2002  survey.  Comparison  to  a 1987  map  revealed  severe  erosion  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island  resulting  in  a loss  of  one  third  of  its  area  over  1 5 years. 

Surveys  of  breeding  birds  using  reclaimed  mine  lands  were  conducted,  in  coopetation 
with  Penn  State.  The  results  suggest  that  as  much  as  20  percent  of  the  world’s  known 
Henslow’s  sparrow  population  is  dependent  on  Pennsylvania’s  reclaimed  surface  mines. 
Additional  studies  are  planned  to  identify  the  habitat  features  of  these  areas  that  make 
them  so  attractive  to  grassland-nesting  birds,  and  the  results  will  be  the  basis  for  managing 
these  sites. 

The  Breeding  Bird  Survey  (BBS)  and  the  Christmas  Bird  Counts  provide  lots  of  data. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  federally  run  BBS  program  is  coordinated  by  PGC  ornithologist  Dan 
Brauning,  who  recruits  the  70-plus  volunteers  who  complete  one  or  more  routes  per  year. 
The  BBS  indicates  a long-term,  slow  decline  of  about  2 percent  per  year  for  the  wood 
thmsh. 

Nearly  80  “toot  routes”  were  completed  by  53  individuals  to  help  assess  the  status  of 
saw-whet  owls.  Similar  to  2000,  saw-whets  were  widely  distributed,  showing  up  on  more 
than  40  percent  of  routes.  The  results  indicate  the  saw-whet  owl  is  not  rare,  but  secretive. 
We  will  continue  to  monitor  this  species,  but  for  the  time  being  no  special  conservation 
management  is  indicated. 

As  recently  as  1986,  Pennsylvania  had  only  one  known  nesting  pair  of  ospreys.  In 
1998,  we  down-listed  them  from  endangered  to  threatened.  While  osprey  populations 
continue  to  grow,  monitoring  efforts  are  totally  dependent  on  reports.  Fifty  nests  in  18 
counties  were  reported  during  2001 , producing  at  least  70  young.  But  threats  still  exist.  In 
May  2002,  two  ospreys  were  found  in  Perry  County,  shot  but  still  alive.  Although  both 
birds  were  taken  to  licensed  rehabilitators,  both  were  too  severely  wounded  to  survive. 
Ospreys  are  still  a fragile  species  in  our  state.  They  have  made  considerable  gains,  but 
there  is  still  plenty  of  unoccupied  habitat  waiting  for  ospreys  to  use.  Until  they  move  into 
these  areas,  we’ll  continue  to  consider  these  birds  a species  of  special  concern. 

PGC  personnel  from  all  bureaus  contributed  to  eagle  monitoring  and  conservation 
efforts.  As  of  August  2002, 65  bald  eagle  nests  were  active  in  the  commonwealth,  10  more 
than  last  year  and  a new  record.  Similar  to  the  osprey,  we  still  consider  the  eagle  to  be  a 
special  concern  species,  because  large  areas  of  suitable,  but  unoccupied,  habitat  still 
exist. 

Satellite  technology  is  being  used  to  track  the  dispersal  and  migration  of  peregrines 
born  and  reared  in  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh.  Four  young  falcons,  one  female  and  one 
male  from  each  city,  were  fitted  with  transmitter  backpacks  that  send  signals  to  satellites. 
Their  locations  are  relayed  to  the  PGC  via  the  Canadian  Peregrine  Foundation.  Maps 
and  journal  entries  are  regularly  updated  on  the  PGC  website.  Satellite  tracking  will 
provide  benefits  beyond  just  knowing  where  a falcon  is.  The  potential  now  exists  to 
rescue  a bird  trapped  in  an  unsafe  situation. 
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The  female  from  Pittsburgh  has  made  incredible  travels.  In  July  she 
traveled  to  Albany,  then  to  western  Connecticut,  and  south  to  Philadel- 
phia. In  late  August  she  went  to  Morgantown,  turned  around  with  stops 
in  Bedford  and  Fulton  counties,  and  ended  up  in  the  New  York  City 
area.  The  last  reading  showed  her  flying  south  of  New  York  over  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  She  traveled  at  least  1,400  miles  before  starting  her 
migration. 

The  Harrisburg  female  stayed  near  her  nest  until  early  July,  making 
several  flights  along  the  Susquehanna  River  to  Lancaster  County  and  a 
short  jaunt  to  Berks  County.  On  j uly  30,  she  made  a dramatic  flight  to  the 
lower  Delmarva  Peninsula  of  Virginia,  where  she  remains. 

The  woodrat  is  an  animal  of  remote,  rocky  habitats  surrounded  by  forests.  It  leaves  its 
rock  shelters  under  cover  of  darkness  to  collect  and  store  food  underground  for  the 
coming  months.  This  year  11  new  woodrat  sites  were  found,  for  a total  of  278  rock 
outcrops  known  to  have  active  woodrats. 

The  southern  flying  squirrel  is  often  found  raiding  hirdfeeders  at  night  and  is  associ- 
ated with  our  mixed  oak  deciduous  forests.  They  are  doing  well  and  are  widespread  across 
the  state.  However  we  also  have  a conifer  specialist,  commonly  known  as  the  northern 
flying  squirrel.  They  are  tied  to  hemlock,  white  pine  and  spruce  forests,  and  their  current 
range  seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  Pocono  area.  A federal  wildlife  grant  is  funding  a 
Wilkes  University/Penn  State  Altoona  study  to  confirm  its  range,  identify  species-spe- 
cific habitat  requirements,  and  provide  nesting  boxes.  The  PGC’s  Howard  Nursery  built 
300  boxes  for  the  study.  The  research  partners  built  another  250. 

Research  continues  on  the  federally  endangered  Indiana  bat.  The  retired  church  at 
Canoe  Creek  State  Park,  Blair  County,  is  the  only  known  site  where  female  Indiana  bats 
use  a building  as  a maternity  roost.  The  church  became  part  of  the  state  park  through  an 
earlier  WRCF  grant.  Now,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy, 
the  PGC,  DCNR  and  PennDOT,  a small  but  critical  adjacent  property  will  be  conserved 
as  a commonwealth  property.  The  state’s  WRCF  provided  matching  funds  for  a federal 
WCRP  grant. 

In  the  third  summer  of  the  USFWS-hacked  study  at  Canoe  Creek,  three  female  Indiana 
bats  were  fitted  with  radio  transmitters  and  followed  throughout  their  nightly  foraging 
and  roosting  activities  by  four  biologist  aides.  After  being  tagged  in  the  church  attic,  two 
of  the  hats  spent  a significant  amount  of  time  day  roosting  in  the  hat  condo,  a large 
artificial  shelter  erected  within  300  yards  of  the  church.  Use  of  the  condo  strengthens  the 
theory  that  artificial  roosts  can  be  used  to  manage  Indiana  hats  in  their  summer  habitats. 

Three  interns  spent  hours  sorting,  preparing  and  tentatively  identifying  large  numbers 
of  insect  specimens  collected  in  light  traps  placed  in  the  subject  bat’s  core  foraging  areas, 
and  assisted  in  searches  for  roadkilled  Indiana  hats.  Following  the  completion  of  the 
telemetry  portion  of  the  study,  mist  netting  was  done  in  the  area’s  primary  Indiana  bat 
foraging  habitats.  The  effort  resulted  in  three  captures,  one  each  at  three  different  sites. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  cost  of  producing  pheasants  has  steadily  increased,  hut 
through  tight  fiscal  management,  we  have  kept  costs  stable.  It  had  been  suggested  that  we 
could  save  money  by  purchasing  pheasants  from  commercial  vendors  instead  of  raising 
birds  on  the  agency’s  game  farms.  After  more  than  a year  of  research,  it  became  clear  that 
purchasing  pheasants  would  not  bring  about  major  cost  reductions. 

During  the  winter  of  2001,  hunters  were  surveyed.  Respondents  felt  the  200,000  pheas- 
ants released  by  the  Game  Commission  are  not  enough;  they  also  agree  with  current 
expenditures,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  more.  This  survey  supported  the  decision  to 
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continue  game  farm  operations. 

We  have  worked  diligently  to  increase 
pheasant  hunting  opportunities.  Either-sex 
pheasant  hunting  areas  were  expanded,  and 
hens  previously  released  in  mid-Octoher  for 
dog  training  were  incorporated  into  the 
regular  season  releases,  to  increase  the  num- 
her  of  pheasants  available  for  hunting  with- 
out increasing  the  cost.  Although  the  late 
small  game  season  opens  following  the  close 
of  deer  season,  some  pheasants  are  held  on 
the  game  farms  and  stocked  just  before  the 
holidays. 

Results  of  the  improvements  are  show- 
ing in  the  annual  Game-Take  Survey.  The 
number  of  pheasant  hunters  has  increased 
during  the  last  several  years,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  birds  harvested  by  hunters. 

During  2001-02,  the  game  farms  distrib- 
uted 244,663  ring-necked  pheasants.  Game 
birds  produced  at  these  facilities  were  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  state  on  lands  open 
to  public  hunting.  Sportsmen’s  organizations 


PATRICK  DOMICO,  Chairman  of  the 
Governors  Sportsmen's  Advisory  Council 
congratulates  1 3-year-old  JUSTIN  PENTZ  of 
Rockton,  who  was  the  1 7th  individual  pulled 
for  a "bull"  elk  license  at  the  Elk  Expo.  JUSTIN 
harvested  a spike  bull  on  the  last  day  of  the 
2002  elk  hunt. 


that  participate  in  the  day-old  chick  pro 
gram  were  provided  3,655  day-old  pheasant  chicks  to  raise  and  release.  High  schools  and 
other  organizations  conducting  embryology  projects  were  provided  536  pheasant  eggs 
and  628  chicks  for  these  educational  projects.  A total  of  8,500  surplus  day-old  hen  chicks 
and  900  surplus  eggs  were  sold  for  $5,640,  which  was  deposited  in  the  Game  Fund. 


Wildlife  Habitat  Management 

Human  activities  and  natural  processes  have  altered  habitat  quality  in  many  areas,  to  the 
detriment  of  many  publicly  preferred  wildlife  species.  The  protection  and  enhancement  of  wildlife 
habitats  work  to  ensure  viable  populations  of  all  wildlife.  We  need  to  develop  and  implement 
habitat  programs  and  projects  that  recognize  the  life  requirements  of  desirable  species  on  a landscape 
scale,  regardless  of  land  ownership,  to  improve  conditions  for  wildlife  and  ensure  their  long-term 
health . 


GOAL;  Manage  and  improve  wildlife  habitats  on  public  and 
private  lands  to  sustain  viable  wildlife  populations. 

The  Conservation  Reserve  Enhancement  Program  (CREP)  is  working  to  enhance 
thousands  of  acres  of  wildlife  habitat  in  the  midstate.  Between  June  1 , 2000  and  Septem- 
ber 15,  2002,  the  Farm  Service  Agency  (ESA)  received  5,077  CREP  applications  from 
approximately  3,000  landowners,  who  offered  to  enroll  100,500  acres  in  conservation 
cover  plantings.  PGC-sponsored  wildlife  habitat  biologists  and  other  NRCS  staff  com- 
pleted eligibility  determinations  for  3,795  applications  and  wrote  2,856  conservation 
plans  encompassing  60,445  acres.  ESA  had  approved  2,756  contracts  on  54,000  acres.  By 
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mid-September,  43,967  acres  of  conservation  plantings  had  been  com- 
pleted, including  12,345  acres  of  native  warm  season  grasses  and  more 
than  200  miles  of  forest  riparian  buffers.  About  40  percent  of  acres  planted 
were  enrolled  in  the  PGC  Farm-Game  and  Safety  Zone  public  access 
programs. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  we  were  working  with  the  Governor’s 
Office  and  our  conservation  partners  to  amend  the  Pennsylvania  GREP 
to  include  an  additional  100,000  acres  in  21  counties  in  the  remainder 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Watershed,  and  possibly  another  GREP  for  the 
Ohio  River  Basin  and  Delaware  River  Basin.  The  PA  GREP  was  second 
only  to  Illinois  in  acres  enrolled  and  is  among  the  most  important  private  lands  conserva- 
tion programs  in  PA  history.  A PA  GREP  video  is  available  to  all  interested  groups  by 
contacting  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management  in  Harrisburg. 

Wildlife  biologist  Scott  Klinger,  project  leader  of  Pennsylvania’s  GREP,  was  awarded 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute’s  2002  Touchstone  Award,  which  recognizes  persons 
in  natural  resource  management  whose  ingenuity  and  initiative  have  resulted  in  a pro- 
gram that  advances  sound  resource  management  and  conservation  in  North  America. 

Over  the  course  of  a year,  we  held  public  open  houses  at  nine  locations  statewide,  sent 
out  news  releases  and  worked  with  sportsmen’s  groups  to  make  changes  to  the  game  land 
use  regulations.  The  new  rules,  which  will  go  into  effect  Pebruary  1,  2003,  will  control 
uses  of  game  lands  that  were  causing  degradation  of  wildlife  habitats  and  creating  con- 
flicts with  hunting  and  trapping.  The  revised  regulations  can  he  found  on  the  PGC 
wehsite,  and  will  be  posted  at  public  access  points  on  game  lands. 

Statewide,  Food  and  Cover  crews  and  land  managers  planted  2,859  acres  of  grain  and 
1,640  acres  of  grasses  and  legumes  for  wildlife.  Another  548  acres  were  planted  in  or 
converted  to  warm  season  grasses.  About  6,219  acres  of  wildlife  food  plots  were  limed 
and  fertilized  to  improve  wildlife  food  production,  14,107  acres  were  mowed  to  maintain 
high  quality  grasses  and  legumes  and  2,138  acres  of  field  and  administrative  road  borders 
were  cut  to  provide  nesting  and  escape  cover.  Wetland  restoration  work  was  completed 
on  41  sites,  through  various  habitat  partners. 

About  21,200  trees  were  pruned  to  improve  fruit  and  seed  production,  and  finally, 
884  new  nest  boxes  and  174  waterfowl  nest  structures  were  erected. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Conservation  Corps  (P.C.C.)  provided 
$240,260  and  eight  work  crews  to  help  with 
planting  seedlings,  erecting  stream  bank  and 
seedling  fencing  and  planting  warm  season 
grasses.  Crews  also  constructed  storage 
buildings,  painted  and  made  repairs  to  Pood 
and  Cover  headquarters,  constructed  and 
installed  gates  and  painted  and  maintained 
game  lands  boundary  lines. 

This  year,  1,563,330  evergreen  and  de- 
ciduous seedlings  (25  species)  were  grown 
at  the  PGC  nursery  for  planting  on  game 
lands  and  public  access  lands.  The  wood 
shop  produced  3,604  bluebird  boxes,  9,529 
bluebird  box  kits,  560  wood  duck  boxes 


Bob  D'Angelo 
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and  hundreds  of  squirrel,  kestrel,  barn  owl  and  bat  boxes  requested  by  land  managers  for 
placement  on  game  lands. 

Maintaining  optimum  habitat  diversity  on  our  forested  game  lands  is  an  important 
goal  of  our  Timber  Management  Program.  During  the  fiscal  year,  5,986  acres  were  sched- 
uled for  commercial  timber  harvest  operations.  Another  1,331  acres  were  treated  with 
herbicide  to  remove  ferns  and  low  quality  brush  hampering  the  establishment  of  more 
beneficial  species.  Our  two  Upland  Vegetation  Management  machines  were  used  to  clear 
719  acres  so  they  could  revert  to  an  earlier,  low  ground  cover,  successional  stage. 

Timber  harvesting  on  5,792  acres  produced  $13,085,289,  a decrease  from  last  year’s 
$14,502,652.  Logging  contractors  completed  62  timber  contracts  during  the  year,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  forestry  staff,  improved  60.1  miles  of  haul  roads,  constructed 
1 1.9  miles  of  new  roads  (which  became  wildlife  food  strips  after  seeding)  and  placed  192 
culverts. 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (Pittman-Rohertson  or  P-R)  was  signed 
into  law  in  1937,  to  provide  a stable  and  secure  funding  source  for  the  management, 
conservation  and  enhancement  of  wildlife.  P-R  funds  are  derived  from  an  11 -percent 
federal  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms,  ammunition  and  archery  equipment  and  a 10-percent 
tax  on  handguns.  P-R  funds  are  distributed  to  states  based  on  each  state’s  land  area,  license 
sales  and  total  population. 

Under  P-R  program  guidelines,  the  commission  is  eligible  for  75  percent  reimburse- 
ment of  expenditures  made  for  approved  game  lands  habitat  improvement  and  mainte- 
nance projects.  The  Game  Commission’s  apportionment  during  federal  fiscal  year  2001 
was  $7,047,696. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Protection 

A comprehensive  habitat  management  program  also  provides  environmental  protection  arid 
monitoring  to  assure  that  habitat  degradation  is  alleviated,  reduced  and  mitigated.  Traditionally, 
environmental  protection  has  focused  on  air,  uater  and  soil  quality.  Although  these  concerns  are 
essential,  wildlife  and  habitat  values  should  be  incorporated  in  environmental  protection.  The 
commission  strives  for  recognition  of  wildlife  and  its  habitat  as  a valuable  natural  resource , just 
like  air,  water  and  soil. 

GOAL:  Ensure  wildlife  habitat  values  are  considered  in  the 
decision  making  procedure  involving  alterations  to  the 
environment. 

The  Mineral  Recovery  Section  awarded  10  new  leases  on  eight  game  lands  in  tour 
regions.  These  leases  are  for  the  production  of  coal,  natural  gas,  sand  and  gravel.  The  total 
for  all  mineral  recovery  leases  stands  at  49  companies  on  36  game  lands  for  total  fiscal 
year  revenues  of  $1,568,574. 

The  Environmental  Planning  and  Habitat  Protectitin  Division  is  involved  in  six  Grow- 
ing Greener  projects  sponsored  by  local  watershed  associations.  The  Game  Commission, 
through  partnering  with  the  state  Bureau  of  Mining  and  Reclamation,  the  Bureau  of 
Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation,  and  local  watershed  groups,  has  eliminated  abandoned 
highwalls,  spoil  piles,  tipple  areas  and  acid  mine  discharges.  Benefits  from  these  projects 
include  the  establishment  of  herbaceous  openings  for  wildlife,  and  the  elimination  or 
abatement  of  acid  mine  discharges. 
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In  addition,  the  Division  reviewed  2,241  permit  applications  and 
environmental  impact  studies  from  consulting  firms,  state  and  federal 
agencies,  and  mining  and  solid  waste  management  companies.  These 
reviews  ensure  that  measures  are  being  taken  to  avoid  unnecessary  losses 
to  habitat,  and  to  ensure  compliance  with  federal  and  state  regulations. 

Land  Access 

Cooperative  agreements  with  public  and  private  landowners  permit  the 
commission  to  secure  land  for  recreation  and  develop  a network  of  conserva^ 
tion  oriented  individuals  who  participate  in  other  habitat  management  projects.  We  intend  to 
continue  diligent  efforts  to  encourage  public  and  private  interests  to  incorporate  public  hunting 
and  conservation  projects  in  their  land  use  plans. 

GOAL:  Provide  access  to  public  and  private  lands  for  public 
hunting,  trapping  and  other  wildlife  related  recreational 

activities. 

The  commission  acquired  3,627  acres  this  fiscal  year,  bringing  the  total  SGL  acreage  to 
1,412,227.  There  are  now  299  game  lands  in  65  counties.  Four  survey  crews  perform, 
among  other  duties,  boundary  line  surveys  for  all  land  we  acquire. 

Local  government  bodies  received  $1.20  per  acre  in-lieu-of  taxes,  as  required  by  law. 
During  the  year  $1,695,944.13  was  divided  into  three  equal  payments  to  the  counties, 
school  districts  and  townships  where  game  lands  are  located. 

The  Federal/State  Coordination  Division  is  our  liaison  with  various  state  and  federal 
agencies.  This  year,  we  renewed  the  lease  with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  use  about 
3,200  acres  of  land  at  Loyalhanna  Lake  for  wildlife  management  and  public  hunting.  We 
also  completed  plans  to  manage  more  than  18,500  acres  on  three  military  reservations  for 
wildlife  management,  and  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  also  allows  us  to  use  their 
properties  for  habitat  improvement  projects. 

Today  there  are  188  Farm-Came  projects  in  59  counties,  thanks  to  21,310  landowners 
keeping  2,438,329  acres  open  to  hunting.  In  the  Safety  Zone  Program,  1,416,455  acres 
are  enrolled  through  8,839  landowners.  With  three  new  landowners  enrolled  last  year,  76 
cooperators  in  the  Forest-Came  Program  have  opened  682,334  acres.  In  all,  more  than 
30,000  landowners  have  opened  more  than  4.5  million  acres  of  private  land  to  public 
hunting. 

Cooperators  receive  free  Game  News  subscriptions,  tree  and  shrub  seedlings,  wildlife 
food  and  cover  seed  mix,  increased  law  enforcement  protection,  safety  zone  and  other 
signs,  technical  guidance  on  wildlife  conservation  practices  and,  depending  on  funding 
and  personnel  constraints,  labor  to  help  develop  habitat  for  a variety  of  wildlife  on  their 
properties. 

The  success  of  these  programs  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  the  cooperators  and  dedica- 
tion of  all  the  Came  Commission  representatives,  especially  the  Food  and  Cover  Corps 
employees  and  the  Deputy  WCOs,  who  promote  and  uphold  the  agency’s  responsibilities 
under  each  agreement. 

Flunters  also  have  a vital  role  in  these  programs.  Every  hunter  and  trapper  should  ask 
permission  and  respect  the  landowner  and  the  lands  they  use.  Common  sense,  courtesy 
and  good  judgment  should  always  accompany  hunters  and  trappers  afield. 
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Communications  and  Education 

The  effective  communication  of  knowledge  and  information  is  essential  for  a public  conserva- 
tion agency.  Over  the  years,  the  commission  has  developed  many  programs  to  inform  people 
about  the  value  of  wildlife  and  commission  activities.  Increasing  this  knowledge  and  appreciation 
for  wildlife  can  be  accomplished  only  through  an  effective  education  and  communications  effort. 


Goal:  Create  and  enhance  public  awareness,  understanding 
and  appreciation  for  the  commonwealth's  wildlife  resources, 
their  management,  related  recreational  opportunities,  and  for 
the  commission's  programs  and  related  services. 

During  2001, 38,032  students  successfully  completed  our  Hunter-Trapper  Education 
program  at  one  of  the  805  classes  conducted  across  the  state.  This  marks  an  increase  in 
both  numbers  of  students  and  numbers  of  classes  compared  with  the  previous  reporting 
period.  Some  interesting  facts  about  our  HTE  students  derived  from  an  entrance  survey 
completed  when  they  register  for  their  HTE  class  include: 

• 85  percent  are  first-time  HTE  students  ( 1 5 percent  have  actually  taken  HTE  train 
ing  before,  but  are  returning,  perhaps  with  a son,  daughter,  sibling  or  someone  else. 

• 93  percent  plan  on  going  hunting  after  completing  the  training. 

• 27  percent  have  prior  hunting  or  trapping  experience. 

• 81  percent  come  from  active  hunting  or  trapping  families  (additionally,  90  percent 
come  from  families  that  have  hunted  or  trapped  in  the  past). 

Some  equally  interesting  demographics  compiled  from  registration  forms  include: 

• 81  percent  of  students  are  males. 

• 56  percent  of  students  are  ages  11-12. 

• 17  percent  are  ages  31-50  (often  parents  enrolled  in  a class  with  their  kids). 

• Less  than  2 percent  of  students  are  minorities. 

The  agency’s  bowhunter  education  program  continues  to  move  forward  with  907 
students  completing  this  voluntary  course  of  study  during  2001  at  one  of  the  40  classes 
held.  To  date,  more  than  2,100  students  have  successfully  completed  this  training  since 
the  Game  Commission  began  offering  the  program  in  2000.  This  year,  program  curricu- 
lum was  refined  to  meet  the  national  standards  for  bowhunter  education  along  with  the 
planned  introduction  of  a distance-learning  component  for  2003.  In  the  future,  students 
will  receive  an  independent  study  kit  prior  to  attending  their  class.  The  kit,  which  con- 


Senior  Division  winner  of  the 
2001  Youth  Essay  Contest  BEN 
HOOVER  made  the  trip  to  Safari 
Club  International's  American 
Wilderness  Leadership  School  in 
Jackson,  Wyoming.  He  says  he 
is  grateful  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  win  the 
scholarship  and  that  he  reaped 
the  maximum  benefits  from  the 
school.  "I  learned  many  lessons 
that  I'll  value  for  the  rest  of  my 
outdoor  life,"  he  said. 
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sists  of  a student  manual,  workbook  and  video,  takes  about  4-6  hours  to 
complete.  The  change  will  result  in  class  time  being  reduced  to  a 1-day, 
8-hour  format  — more  user-triendly  than  the  previous  2 -day  class. 

The  reporting  period  also  marked  the  initial  year  for  the  agency’s  new 
Remedial  Hunter  Education  program  (RHE).  Remedial  hunter  educa- 
tion became  mandatory  for  certain  offenders  of  the  Game  and  Wildlife 
Code  heginning  July  1,  2001,  and  affected  137  individuals.  Twenty- 
three  persons  elected  to  enroll  and  ultimately  completed  the  mandatory 
training  at  one  of  four  special  RHE  courses  conducted  by  the  agency. 

Upon  completion,  these  students  became  eligible  to  purchase  a hunting 
or  trapping  license  again.  The  program,  which  is  comprised  of  16  hours  of  independent 
study  (homewotk)  and  8 hours  of  classroom/tield  training,  is  focused  on  improving  hunter 
behavior  and  decreasing  the  chance  for  any  future  involvement  in  a hunting-related 
shooting  incident. 

The  year  2001  marked  the  first  time  the  agency  has  entered  into  a Federal  Aid  grant 
agreement  tor  hunter  education.  Thanks  to  the  Federal  Aid  Improvement  Act  of  2000,  an 
additional  $225,000  of  federal  funding  became  available  for  hunter  training  programs. 
These  resources  are  to  be  used  to  enhance  existing  programs  and  resulted  in  the  agency 
acquiring  much  needed  audio/visual  projection  equipment  in  addition  to  volunteer 
instructor  uniforms  and  other  equipment.  Future  acquisitions  are  planned  for  classroom- 
training,  firearms  and  other  needed  program  upgrades. 

This  year  1 ,500  educators  participated  in  basic  Project  WILD  workshops.  More  than 
200  educators  participated  in  specialty  workshops,  covering  topics  such  as  the  peregrine 
falcon,  elk,  biodiversity,  landscaping  for  wildlife  and  threatened  and  endangered  species. 

A new  Project  WILD  advanced  workshop,  “WILD  About  Deer,”  was  unveiled  during 
July  2002. 


DON  GARNER,  left,  Game  Commission  Information  & Education 
Supervisor  for  the  Southcentral  Region  receives  the  Outstanding 
Conservationist  of  the  Year  award  from  ALLEN  BROOKS  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Trapper's  Association,  District  5. 


The  Commission,  in 
partnership  with  the  De- 
partment of  Education, 
has  received  a grant  from 
Project  WILD  National 
to  introduce  Science  and 
Civics:  Sustaining  Wildlife 
to  high  school  teachers 
this  coming  year.  Science 
and  Civics  addresses  the 
effects  of  environmental 
law  and  habitat  on  wild- 
life conservation. 

The  Pennsylvania 
Biodiversity  supplement 
to  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund’s  Windows  on  the 
Wild  is  in  its  final  draft. 
The  Commission,  coor- 
dinating the  develop- 
ment of  these  materials, 
conducted  five  2-day 
workshops  and  several 
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Larissa  Rose 


THE  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  (BOW)  program 
teaches  adult  women  outdoor  skills  in  a non-intimidating, 
encouraging  environment. 


seminars  to  pilot  these  materi- 
als. The  Wild  Resource  Con- 
servation Fund  and  World 
Wildlife  Fund  are  funding  this 
project  in  partnership  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Biological  Sur- 
vey Education  Committee. 

The  Commission  continues 
to  participate  in  the  Governor’s 
School  for  Environment  and 
Ecology  for  Teachers,  directed 
by  Dr.  Patricia  Vathis,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Office  of 
Environment  and  Ecology. 
More  than  100  teachers  from 
throughout  the  state  participate 
in  this  weeklong  course  de- 
signed to  provide  background 
knowledge,  field  experiences  and  hands-on  activities  to  help  teachers  address  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Ecology  Standards.  These  standards  became  law  this  past  year.  Commission 
wildlife  educators  assist  in  planning  this  weeklong  teachers’  school  and  conduct  several 
of  the  sessions. 

The  Wildlife  of  Pennsylvania  coloring  hook  continues  to  be  popular  throughout  the 
state.  This  book  introduces  children  to  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  and  associated  habitats.  A 
Spanish  version  is  now  available  and  a teachers  guide  is  in  draft  form. 

The  grant  funds  for  the  WILD  Action  Grant  program  last  year  were  provided  by  the 
Game  Commission,  Conservation  Officers  of  Pennsylvania  Association,  Bemie  and  Sal 
Pitera  (donation  in  their  honor),  and  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Eund.  Seventeen 
schools  and  youth  groups  were  awarded  grants  for  projects  to  improve  wildlife  habitat 
and  environmental  study  areas. 

Game  News  continues  to  be  the  primary  voice  of  the  Game  Commission.  The  hunting 
stories,  natural  history  accounts  and,  of  course,  Eield  Notes,  remain  popular  with  many 
outdoor  enthusiasts,  not  just  in  Pennsylvania,  but  also  throughout  the  country  and  to  our 
servicemen  in  foreign  countries.  Game  News  also  features  plenty  of  articles  about  Game 
Commission  research  and  management  projects,  law  enforcement  accounts  by  our  WCOs, 
and  as  much  Game  Commission  news  as  ever  before. 

Game  News  is  also  a prominent  part  of  the  agency’s  website.  Every  month  we  provide 
short  descriptions  of  our  features,  the  editorial,  a selection  of  Eield  Notes,  news  items  that 
don’t  appear  elsewhere  on  the  website,  and  entire  articles  about  Game  Commission  projects 
and  programs,  all  as  a way  of  reaching  a wider  audience. 

As  another  way  to  better  serve  the  public  and  get  our  message  out.  Game  News  is  now 
in  the  second  year  on  newsstands,  and  can  be  found  at  even  more  locations  throughout 
the  state  and  in  neighboring  states.  We’re  pleased  at  the  reaction  Game  News  has  received 
on  newsstands. 

Bob  Sopchick  captured  the  Pennsylvania  Deer  Award  for  “Butcher’s  Deer,”  in  the 
December  2001  issue,  and  the  “Best  Published  Black  and  White  Art”  award  for  “Mighty 
Oak,”  used  to  illustrate  “The  Witness  Tree,”  in  the  October  2001  issue  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Outdoor  Writers  Association  (POWA).  Game  News  Associate  Editor  Bob  D’Angelo 
won  the  “Best  Magazine  Eeature”  award  from  POWA  for  “The  Sacrifice,”  in  the  December 
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2001  issue.  And  Ken  Hunter  won  the  “Best  Published  Color  Art”  award 
for  the  chipmunk  painting  featured  on  the  June  2000  cover. 

Other  publications  produced  were  the  Game  Commission  2003  cal- 
endar and  the  brochures  “Selection,  Training  and  Duties  of  a Deputy 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer”  and  “Educational  Programs  at  the  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area.”  Another  publication  produced, 
“Hunting  in  the  Southwest  Region,”  was  the  fourth  in  a series  of  six 
brochures. 

The  Becoming  an  Outdoors- Woman  (BOW)  program  teaches  adult 
women  outdoor  skills  in  a non-intimidating,  encouraging  environment. 
In  August  of  2001,  the  PA  BOW  program,  in  cooperation  with  the  Lancaster  County 
Environmental  Center,  held  its  first  Beyond  BOW  workshop.  Twenty-two  women  gath- 
ered for  an  in-depth  educational  workshop  on  canoeing  skills,  and  then  they  put  their 
new  skills  to  the  test  on  a trip  down  the  Conestoga  River.  In  October,  80  women  met  in 
Oxford  for  the  6th  annual  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  workshop.  Participants  chose 
from  more  than  25  classes  offered  in  skills  such  as  hunting,  shooting  sports,  fishing,  canoe- 
ing, photography,  outdoor  survival  and  wild  game  cooking. 

2002  marks  the  7th  year  that  the  Game  Gommission  has  been  coordinating  the  inter- 
national BOW  endeavor  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  three  Beyond  BOW 
opportunities  were  offered  — orienteering  in  January,  whitewater  rafting,  mountain  bik- 
ing or  fly-fishing  in  early  May,  and  basic  fishing  and  fly-fishing  in  late  May.  PA  BOW  also 

offeted  its  first 
Mini-BOW  work- 
shop at  Kinsey’s 
Outdoors,  where 
55  women  got  to 
sample  five  differ- 
ent outdoor  ac- 
tivities in  one  af- 
ternoon. 

This  year  a mar- 
keting committee 
was  established  to 
address  three  main 
goals.  Eirst,  we  re- 
alized the  need  to 

educate  our  employees  about  marketing  and  their  role.  A video  has  been  produced  and 
will  he  shown  to  each  employee  to  explain  the  agency’s  marketing  process  and  the  role 
each  employee  plays  in  the  process. 

Second,  we  need  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  Game  Gommission.  More  than 
1 30  billboards  throughout  the  state  further  enhanced  the  image  of  the  agency  and  re- 
ferred people  to  our  website.  Also,  our  popular  bear,  deer  and  elk  videos  are  now  being 
sold  in  Wal-Marts  statewide,  and  we  are  now  offering  six  Wild  Harvest  videos,  which 
demonstrate  how  to,  among  other  things,  butcher  and  prepare  game. 

Third,  the  agency  needs  to  create  additional  revenue.  To  do  so,  we  contracted  with  a 
company  to  sell  products  such  as  clothing  and  collectibles  over  the  Internet.  A section 
was  created  on  our  website  for  information  on  making  donations  or  contributions  to  the 
PGG.  In  addition,  Penn  State’s  WPSX  will  be  marketing  PGC  wildlife  footage  through- 
out the  world,  and  the  agency  will  share  in  the  revenue. 


MORE  THAN  1 30  billboards  throughout  the  state  further  enhanced 
the  image  of  the  Game  Commission  and  referred  people  to  the 
agency's  website. 
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Law  Enforcement 

Illegal  and  over'harvest  of  wildlife  and  wildlife  habit  destruction  have  caused  the  extirpation, 
even  extinction,  of  some  wildlife  species  and  adversely  impacted  many  others.  These  factors 
continue  to  remain  a constant  threat  to  our  valuable  wildlife  resources.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  to  promote  the  safe  and  responsible  consumptive  and  non- 
consumptive  uses  of  these  wildlife  resources  by  developing  and  enforcing  laws  and  regulations  to 
protect  wildlife  populations  and  habitat,  and  to  ensure  that  officers  are  properly  equipped, 
trained  and  supported  to  protect  these  resources  for  all  commonwealth  citizens. 

Goal:  Protect  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  ensure  the  safe  and  responsible  use  of  these  resources 
through  the  fair  and  equitable  enforcement  of  wildlife  laws. 


With  a full  complement  of  WCOs  in  the  field,  along  with  approximately  650  depu- 
ties, our  field  personnel  successhi%  prosecuted  8,156  cases  during  the  calendar  year 
2001.  Also,  during  the  same  period,  12,086  warnings  were  issued,  and  $1,415,605  in 
penalties  was  assessed  for  an  average  of  $ 1 74  per  case. 

As  a result  of  major  violations  committed  in  2001 , 1 ,043  persons  lost  the  privileges  to 
hunt  and/or  take  furbearers  in  Pennsylvania.  Additionally,  250  first-time  offenders  ar- 
rested for  hunting  wildlife  with  bait  or  enticement  were  given  a written  warning.  Should 
these  individuals  violate  this  law  at  any  time  in  the  future,  their  hunting  and  trapping 
privileges  will  be  revoked  for  one  year. 

During  the  year,  16  persons  lost  their  hunting  and  furtaking  privileges  because  of 
failure  to  respond  to  citations,  and  603  had  their  privileges  revoked  for  failing  to  pay 
their  penalty  in  full  within  the  required  180  days.  Following  notification  to  these  indi- 
viduals, 450  met  their  obligations  and  their  privileges  were  restored. 

During  the  year,  $692 
was  expended  from  the 
Game  Fund  to  supply 
and  erect  four  bear  de- 
terrent fences  to  quali- 
fied beekeepers.  An  ad- 
ditional $4,688  was 
spent  to  pay  44  claims  for 
bear  damage  to  bees,  live- 
stock and  poultry. 

The  Game  Commis- 
sion has  contracted  the 
services  of  a local  attor- 
ney to  function  as  an 
agency  hearing  officer. 
Steven  Schiffman  will 
be  conducting  adminis- 
trative review  hearings 
for  revocations,  issuing 
agents,  permit  denials 
and  damage  complaints. 


Bob  D'Angelo 


WITH  A FULL  COMPLEMENT  of  WCOs  in  the  field,  along  with 
approximately  650  deputies,  our  field  personnel  successfully 
prosecuted  8,156  cases  during  the  calendar  year  2001.  Also, 
during  the  same  period,  12,086  warnings  were  issued,  and 
$1,41 5,605  in  penalties  was  assessed  for  an  average  of  $1 74  per 
case. 
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This  is  the  first  time  the  Game  Commission  has  contracted  for  this  ser- 
vice on  a regular  basis. 

Bureau  personnel  continue  to  review  and  process  a growing  number 
of  permit  applications.  Special  permits  are  issued  to  qualified  persons 
for  a wide  range  of  activities,  including  regulated  hunting  grounds,  bird 
banding,  endangered  species,  taxidermy,  commercial  wildlife  pest  con- 
trol and  other  activities  requiring  close  regulation  in  order  to  adequately 
protect  the  resource  and  other  public  interest  toward  captive  wildlife 
utilization.  This  program  increased  by  more  than  6,500  permits  last  year, 
making  a total  of  more  than  42,000  permits  on  active  status  in  33  differ- 
ent categories.  In  addition,  the  buteau  was 
also  involved  in  issuing  520  bobcat  har- 
vest permits.  Through  coordination  with 
the  taxidermy  board,  the  bureau  conducted 
two  taxidermy  tests  and  certified  57  new 
taxidermists.  The  bureau  also  met  quarterly 
with  the  wildlife  rehabilitation  council  to 
interview  new  rehabilitator  applicants  as 
well  as  address  problems  and  concerns. 

Although  these  permits  generated  more 
than  $476,000  in  application  and  renewal 
fees,  the  agency  has  been  unable  to  recoup 
all  its  administrative  costs  under  the  cur- 
rent fee  schedule.  In  addition  to  streamlin- 
ing regulations  and  processing  procedures, 
the  bureau  has  submitted  increased  fee 
amounts  for  many  permits  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  consideration. 


Larissa  Rose 


The  following  projects  were 
also  accomplished  during  the  past 
year: 

• Conducted  an  advanced  wild- 
life forensics  instructor  training 
session  in  shooting  incident  recon- 
struction, advanced  crime  scene 
photography  and  evidence  collec- 
tion techniques,  including  DNA 
collection  and  blood  spatter  pat- 
tern analysis,  determining  the  time 
of  death  in  wildlife,  including  fo- 
rensic entomology  for  23  conser- 
vation officers  from  nine  differ- 
ent states  from  Maine  to  Virginia. 
The  training  was  paid  for  with  a 
grant  from  the  Northeast  Conser- 


Larissa  Rose 

WCO  DARIN  CLARK  and  Canine  SARGE  and  WCO 
LINDA  SWANK  and  Canine  ONYX  form  these  canine 
teams  and  will  continue  serving  in  their  districts  for 
the  remainder  of  the  3-year  feasibility  study,  which 
concludes  in  October  2003. 
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vation  Law  Enforcement  Chiefs  Association  and  the  Conservation  Officers  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Association.  TTaese  specially  trained  and  equipped  officers  provide  advanced  capa- 
bilities and  a training  resource  to  provide  assistance  to  other  officers  in  their  home  states 
in  evidence  recovery  from  high  priority  wildlife  crime  scenes  and  hunting  related  shoot- 
ing incidents. 

• Continued  to  develop  the  canine  program.  Designed  and  instructed  a seven  week 
training  program  to  complete  the  canines’  initial  training  and  certification  in  evidence 
recovery  search  and  tracking  and  wildlife  detection.  Canine  teams  attended  the  North 
American  Police  Work  Dog’s  National  Workshop  in  Dayton  Ohio  and  became  the  first 
and  second  teams  ever  to  certify  in  wildlife  detection  at  a national  workshop.  The  teams 
have  proven  themselves  to  be  a valuable  agency  asset  in  collecting  evidence  that  might 
not  otherwise  be  located,  enhancing  the  prosecution  of  poachers,  providing  deterrence 
through  high  visibility  patrol,  and  enhancing  law  enforcement  public  relations  through 
public  demonstrations.  WCO  Darin  Clark  and  Canine  Sarge  and  WCO  Linda  Swank  and 
Canine  Onyx  form  these  canine  teams  and  will  continue  serving  in  their  districts  for  the 
remainder  of  the  3 -year  feasibility  study,  which  concludes  in  October  2003. 

Human  Resources 

The  commission  recognizes  that  our  employees  and  volunteers  are  the  agency’s  most  valuable 
resource . To  carry  out  an  effective  wildlife  management  program , we  must  address  the  needs  of 
recruiting,  training,  placing  and  maintaining  a competent  and  effective  work  force  that  will  best 
meet  the  goals  and  objectives  of  our  organization  and  the  public  we  serve . As  we  meet  these  goals 
and  objectives,  we  will  provide  equal  employment  opportunity  and  diversity  in  the  workplace. 


Goal:  Recruit  and  develop  a competent  and  effective 
workforce  to  protect  and  manage  the  commonwealth's  wildlife 
resources. 


Bob  D'Angelo 


The  26th  Class  of  Wildlife  Conservation  Officers  graduated  from  our  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  (RLSC)  on  March  9,  2002,  following  50  weeks  of  intensive 
training.  The  graduating  class  consisted  of  22  new  officers,  who  are  now  serving  in  field 
positions  throughout  the  commonwealth.  This  particular  class  benefited  from  a revised 
and  improved  curriculum  that  included  several  new  courses  in  wildlife  management, 
mammalogy,  wildlife  diseases,  human  relations,  all-terrain  vehicle  operation,  political 
science,  diversity 
awareness  and  com- 
puter technology. 

This  year  the 
agency  initiated  a 
New  Employee  Ori- 
entation Program, 
which  consists  of  four 
days  of  formalized  in- 
struction at  the  train- 
ing school  for  all 
newly  hired  employ- 
ees. This  program  is 
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intended  to  familiarize  new  employees  with  a comprehensive  overview 
of  the  organization  and  how  the  various  work  units  and  programs  inter- 
relate to  enable  the  agency  to  fultill  its  mission.  The  first  session,  held  in 
April  2002,  was  attended  by  27  employees,  including  biologists,  dis- 
patchers, clerk  typists,  game  lands  maintenance  workers  and  other  man- 
agement and  technical  workers.  Current  plans  are  to  conduct  this  pro- 
gram every  six  months. 

The  Governor’s  Office  recently  initiated  a new  information  technol- 
ogy program  designed  to  standardize  and  streamline  business  practices 
among  commonwealth  agencies.  This  project,  termed  Imagine  PA,  re- 
quires that  all  commonwealth  employees  who  use  computers  in  their  work  be  trained  in 
the  new  procedures  and  related  software.  Nearly  500  Game  Commission  employees  have 
been  taking  this  training,  with  more  to  follow,  as  computers  become  increasingly  neces- 
sary at  all  levels  of  the  agency. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  projects  also  were  accomplished: 

• Completed  the  research,  development  and  distribution  of  the  mandatory  annual 
officer  survival  skills  training  plan.  This  plan  provides  standardized  lesson  plans  for 
verbal  communication  skills  training,  defensive  tactics  training,  daylight  survival  fire- 
arms training  and  qualification,  dim  light  and  stress  and  judgment  firearms  training,  and 
foul  weather  training  and  qualifications.  To  provide  officers  an  opportunity  to  practice 
for  firearms  qualifications,  as  well  as  materials  for  self-study  and  reference  material  for 
later  use,  a change  in  the  distribution  system  made  in  2002  now  provides  the  plan  to  all 
commissioned  officers  instead  of  just  instructional  staff. 

• Completed  the  research  and  development  of  the  mandatory  annual  Legal  Updates 
course  relating  to  conservation  officer  statutory  authority  and  recent  case  decisions  from 
Pennsylvania  and  federal  courts.  Provided  instructor  training  to  all  instructors  who  then 
conduct  the  regional  training  to  more  than  800  officers. 

• Revised  the  law  enforcement  curriculum  at  the  RLSC  for  the  26th  class  of  WCO 
trainees,  who  graduated  in  March  2002,  using  data  collected  from  surveys  of  graduates  of 
the  24th  and  25th  classes.  The  revisions  to  the  curriculum  included  some  new  courses, 
such  as  law  enforcement  ethics  and  law  enforcement  professionalism.  Additionally,  other 
revisions  allowed  for  more  hands-on  training  in  subjects  such  as  wildlife  forensics  and 
patrol  procedures. 

• Instructed  two  intensive  deputy  wildlife  conservation  officer  in-residence  training 
courses  consisting  of  72  hours  of  classroom  instruction  in  an  overall  92-hour  schedule, 
each  conducted  over  seven  days  with  32  deputy  candidates  attending.  These  candidates 
then  completed  an  extensive  structured  extension  course  of  self-study  over  several  weeks 
and  successfully  completed  a 286-question  certification  examination  relating  to  all  as- 
pects of  the  Game  Gommission  with  a class  average  score  of  93.8  percent.  The  deputy 
class  of  2002  marks  the  highest  average  class  score  ever  achieved,  and  the  first  time  all 
applicants  have  successfully  passed  the  certification  exam  since  the  training  program  was 
revised  in  1999.  The  32  new  deputies  were  commissioned  and  entered  into  a one-year 
probationary  program  while  serving  under  the  guidance  of  their  district  wildlife  conser- 
vation officer. 

• Gonducted  a presentation  for  a Penn  State  University  wildlife  sciences  class  on  the 
role  of  law  enforcement  in  modern  conservation.  The  program  was  designed  to  educate 
future  natural  resource  professionals  as  to  the  historical  contributions,  current  need  for 
conservation  law  enforcement,  and  the  black  market  commercial  trade  of  wildlife  and 
wildlife  parts. 
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Licensing 

The  modem  day  conservation  movement  originated  with  license  buyers  and  the  money  they 
paid  for  those  privileges.  The  licensing  of  hunters  and  trappers  provides  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  agency’s  operating  income.  Additionally , licensing  allows  the  agency  to  evaluate  and 
control  management  programs  and  monitor  public  participation. 


Goal:  Promote  cost  effective  and  progressive  licensing  systems 
while  maintaining  simplicity  and  responsiveness  to  the  license 
buyer. 


In  2001  license  application  procedures 
and  the  bear  license  design  were  stream- 
lined to  improve  customer  service  and  re- 
duce costs.  A customer  can  now  purchase  a 
general  hunting  license  for  someone  else, 
as  long  as  all  licensee  information  and  docu- 
mentation are  provided.  In  addition,  the 
bear  license  was  reduced  to  a stamp.  Bear 
licenses  now  attach  to  the  general  hunting 
license  with  a built-in  bear  tag. 

Online  license  sales  through  “The  Out- 
door Shop”  grew  significantly  in  2001. 
More  than  1 1,000  general  hunting  licenses 
were  sold  online  last  year.  Combined  totals 
in  all  license  categories  exceeded  19,000. 
In  addition,  nearly  14,000  customers  ap- 
plied online  for  the  elk  license  drawing. 

General  hunting  license  sales  in  2001 
were  up  one  percent  compared  to  2000 
sales.  Archery  and  muzzleloader  license  sales 
were  up  one  percent  and  seven  percent  re- 
spectively. Overall,  unit  sales  statewide  re- 
main steady  at  2.5  million  licenses.  2001 
license  revenues  exceeded  $35  million. 

The  Game  Commission  instituted  a ve- 
hicle pool  program  instead  of  assigned  ve- 
hicles for  bureaus  in  the  Harrisburg  Head- 
quarters. The  initial  result  is  10  fewer  ve- 
hicles, which  were  sold  at  auction  for 
$20,500.  The  additional  savings  is  the  re- 
placement costs  of  approximately 
$200,000  and  the  annual  maintenance,  in- 
surance and  operating  costs. 

By  participating  in  the  commonwealth’s 
mail  presort  program,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion realized  a postage  savings  of 
$12,005.52. 


The  following  licenses  were  issued  for 
the  2001-02  license  year: 

Resident  Adult 

776,032 

Resident  junior 

56,801 

Resident  junior  Combination 

46,026 

Resident  Senior 

43,200 

Resident  Landowner 

1,814 

Nonresident  Adult 

66,819 

Nonresident  junior 

2,500 

Nonresident  junior  Combination 

739 

Nonresident  7-Day 

3,054 

Resident  Archery 

271,814 

Nonresident  Archery 

14,173 

Resident  Muzzleloader 

141,075 

Nonresident  Muzzleloader 
Resident  Migratory  Game  Bird 

6,338 

License 

115,053 

Nonresident  Migratory  Came  Bird 

License 

4,277 

Resident  Antlerless  Deer 

752,257 

Nonresident  Antlerless  Deer 

20,605 

Resident  Adult  Furtaker 

18,218 

Resident  junior  Furtaker 

271 

Resident  Senior  Furtaker 

736 

Nonresident  Adult  Furtaker 

179 

Nonresident  junior  Furtaker 

4 

Resident  Bear 

106,583 

Nonresident  Bear 

2,667 

Senior  Lifetime  Hunting 

3,461 

Senior  Lifetime  Combination 
Senior  Lifetime  Combination 

2,449 

(Upgrades) 

388 

Senior  Lifetime  Renewal  Hunting 

44,537 

Senior  Lifetime  Furtaker 

2 

Total  Revenue  Received:  $35,898,557 
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Information  Technology 

The  Game  Commission  has  a strong  commitment  to  information  technoU 
ogy  and  recogriizes  the  tremendous  benefits  of  innovative , technological  solm 
tions  to  information  management.  This  program  area  services  all  commission 
programs  and  provides  a backbone  for  communication , data  analysis , finan' 
cial  operations,  statistical  analysis , and  a variety  of  other  functions  essential  to 
operate  our  agency . 


Goal:  Provide  the  latest  advances  in  information 
technology  for  solutions  to  program  objectives. 


This  has  been  another  year  full  of  challenges  and  opportunities.  Mounting  demands  of 
our  agency  personnel  for  information  technology  services  far  exceeds  our  capacity  to 
provide  these  services.  Compounding  our  situation  is  an  increasing  role  of  the  Governor’s 
Office  of  Administration  to  require  assistance  with  statewide  projects  such  as  Common- 
wealth Connect  and  Imagine  PA.  Staff  turnover  has  caused  some  additional  delays,  al- 
though it  has  also  offered  the  opportunity  to  recruit  some  talented  individuals  with  a fresh 
approach  on  work. 

The  Deer  Harvest  Information  System  required  significant  enhancements  this  year 
mainly  due  to  antler  restrictions.  Hatvest  Report  Cards  for  2002-2003  contain  additional 
information,  which  will  provide  biologists  more  information  for  population  estimates. 
Information  on  antler  measurements  and  girth  of  deer  will  enhance  the  population  analy- 
sis. 

Land  managers  were  provided  computer  access  to  use  resources  to  manage  their  work 
plans  and  monthly  accomplishments.  We  are  in  the  process  of  installing  computers  in 
Food  &.  Cover  maintenance  buildings  for  mainframe  access,  electronic  mail  and  Imagine 
PA  human  resource  payroll  application. 

Security  is  on  everyone’s  mind  these  days  and  so  it  is  with  Information  Technology.  We 
are  leading  the  effort  to  develop  an  agency  wide  enterprise  business  recovery  plan.  The 
plan  is  to  provide  instructions  to  relocate  and  testore  all  business  functions  in  a timely 
fashion  in  the  event  of  a major  catastrophic  event.  The  plan  includes  essential  personnel, 
furniture,  forms,  equipment,  functions,  critical  records,  office  supplies,  command  centers, 
computer  networking  and  radio  communications. 

Imagine  PA  is  an  enterprise  resource  planning  project  managed  by  the  Office  of  Ad- 
ministration. It  will  cover  budgeting,  accounting,  procutement  and  human  resources. 
This  project  is  cteating  many  support  issues  for  our  bureau.  All  of  our  agency  account 
codes  are  changing,  which  will  create  significant  computer  application  and  data  changes 
on  our  internal  computer  systems.  We  also  have  software  to  install  and  support  and  first 
level  help  desk  calls  to  support. 

Wildlife  photos  can  now  he  found  in  our  newly  developed  Photo  Library  System.  This 
system  maintains  a database  of  the  digital  photo  images  with  quick  reference  indexes.  Our 
regions,  as  well  as  the  Harrisburg  headquarters,  have  access  to  the  database. 

Scanned  images  of  our  state  game  land  maps  can  now  he  found  on  our  agency  website. 
All  maps  are  available  in  low  and  high  resolution. 

We  now  have  full  color  printing  capability  to  print  hunting  licenses  that  are  sold  on 
our  electronic  commerce  Internet  website.  This  license  fulfillment  process  occurs  on  a 
color  laser  copier/printer,  located  in  out  Harrisburg  warehouse.  When  not  ptinting  li- 
censes, this  device  is  available  fot  other  color  printing  uses. 
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PGC  FINANCIAL  REPORT 

Ross  E.  Starner,  Comptroller 

July  1, 2001  to  June  30, 2002 


The  accompanying  Balance  Sheet  and  Statement  of  Changes  in  Unreserved/ 
Undesignated  Fund  Balance  were  prepared  using  the  modified  accrual  basis  of  account- 
ing, whereby  revenue  actually  earned  and  amounts  expended  or  payable  at  J une  30,  2002 
are  reported.  On  this  basis  of  accounting,  the  Unreserved/Undesignated  Fund  Balance  in 
the  Game  Fund  was  $21,742,509,  a decrease  of  $4,693,706  or  17.75  percent  from  June 
30,  2001.  Fiscal  year  2001-02  expenditures  exceeded  revenue  earned  and  prior  year 
lapses,  resulting  in  the  decrease  in  the  Game  Fund  balance.  General  fixed  assets,  such  as 
land,  buildings  and  equipment,  reported  by  the  Game  Commission  as  of  June  30,  2002 
were  $95,143,631.  Fixed  assets  are  reported  at  cost  or  estimated  historical  cost;  no  depre- 
ciation is  provided.  Donated  fixed  assets  are  recorded  at  fair  market  value  at  the  time  of 
donation.  General  fixed  assets  are  not  included  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  consistent  with  the 
modified  accrual  basis  of  accounting. 

All  other  schedules  included  in  this  report  were  prepared  on  a cash  basis  combined 
with  an  encumbrance  budgetary  system,  and  as  such  are  consistent  with  that  of  the  previ- 
ous year. 

Actual  revenue  collected  and  credited  to  the  Game  Fund  during  the  2001-02  fiscal 
year  was  $63,370,238,  a decrease  of  $3,613,265  or  5.39  percent  over  the  previous  year’s 
actual  cash  receipts.  Resident  licenses  increased  $245,023,  while  nonresident  hunters 
licenses  increased  $182,349.  Elk  license  applications  increased  $388,450.  Offsetting 
these  increases  was  a decrease  in  wood  products  sales  of  $2,195,009  or  15.14  percent. 
Interest  income  decreased  by  $1,048,898  or  43.21  percent. 

GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE 
$63,370,238 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  2002 


SALE  OF  TIMBER  ^ 
19.42%  $12, 307, 643 


ARCHERY,  BEAR,  BOBCAT,  ELK, 
FURTAKER  & MUZZLfeLOADER  LICENSES 
14.40%  $9,126,380 


FEDERAL  AID  X 
REIMBURSEMENTS 
12.78%  $8,098,047 


RESIDENT  HUNTING 
^ LICENSES 
-^26.36%  $16,702,726 


GAME  NEWS  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
0.94%  $595,115 
-GAME  CODE  FINES 
2.03%  $1,287,629 

' INTEREST  INCOME 
2.18%  $1,378,395 


NONRESIDENT 
HUNTING  LICENSES 
10.62%  $6,732,599 


X 

\ MISCELLANEOUS 
2.36%  $1,496,710 
OTHER 

2.37%  $1,500,456 

ANTLERLESS 
DEER  LICENSES 
6.54%  $4,144,538 
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Actual  current  year  operating  expenditures  and  commitments  totaled 
$67,505,030,  an  increase  of  $663,015  or  .8  percent  from  last  year.  Sal- 
ary,  benefits  and  training  costs  increased  $2,019,018  or  4.79  percent. 
Land  purchases  and  acquisition  costs  increased  $730,265  or  32.85  per- 
cent.  Educational  supplies,  literature,  and  classroom  training  equipment 
expenses  increased  $229,847,  or  54.15  percent. 

Offsetting  these  increases  was  a decrease  in  purchase  of  equipment 
and  machinery  of  $1,469,364  or  78  percent.  Purchase  of  motor  vehicles 
decreased  $162,044  or  10  percent.  Legal  and  specialized  services  de- 
creased  by  $262,511  or  8.34  percent. 

Act  166  of  1998  further  amended  the  Game  Code  sections  relating  to  mandatory 
spending.  The  Game  Code  stipulates  that  a minimum  of  $ 1 .25  from  each  resident  license 
for  which  the  full  fee  has  been  paid  and  a minimum  of  $2  from  each  antlerless  deer  license 
issued  for  which  the  full  fee  has  been  paid  is  to  be  used  solely  for  habitat  improvement 
and  restoration  conducive  to  increasing  natural  propagation  of  game  or  wildlife  on  all 
lands  under  the  control  or  operations  of  the  commission,  including  lands  enrolled  in  the 
commission’s  public  access  programs  and  other  public  lands  open  to  hunting  under  agree- 
ment  with  the  commission.  The  number  of  resident  licenses  sold  during  the  2001-02 
fiscal  year,  as  reported  by  the  Game  Commission,  totaled  929,783.  This  mandated  that  a 
minimum  of  $1,162,228.75  be  expended  for  the  above  purposes.  The  actual  amount 
expended  and  committed  during  the  fiscal  year  for  these  purposes,  as  provided  by  the 
agency  was  $1,813,688.41,  an  excess  of  $65 1,459.66  over  the  law’s  requirement.  Antlerless 
deer  licenses  sold  during  the  2001-02  fiscal  year,  as  reported  by  the  Game  Commission, 
totaled  772,862.  This  mandated  that  a minimum  of  $1,545,724  be  expended  for  the 
above-mentioned  purposes.  The  actual  amount  expended  and  committed  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  these  purposes,  as  provided  by  the  commission  was  $1,939,037.41,  an 
excess  of  $393,313.41  over  the  requirement. 

GAME  FUND  EXPENDITURES 
$67,505,031 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  2002 
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The  code  also  states  that  a minimum  of  $3  from  each  resident  and  nonresident  license 
for  which  the  full  fee  has  been  paid  is  to  he  used  solely  for  habitat  improvement  and 
restoration  conducive  to  increasing  natural  propagation  of  game  on  all  lands  under  the 
control  or  operation  of  the  commission,  including  lands  enrolled  in  the  commission’s 
public  access  programs  and  other  public  lands  open  to  hunting  under  agreement  with  the 
commission.  The  number  of  resident  and  nonresident  licenses  sold  during  the  2001-02 
fiscal  year,  as  reported  by  the  Game  Commission,  totaled  1,002,895.  This  mandated  that 
a minimum  of  $3,008,685  he  expended  lot  the  above  purposes.  The  actual  amount 
expended  and  committed  during  the  fiscal  year  for  these  purposes,  as  provided  by  the 
agency  was  $3,391,484.29,  an  excess  of  $382,799.29  over  the  law’s  requirement.  The 
money  collected  for  the  above  are  now  deposited  into  three  separate  restricted  revenue 
and  expense  accounts  in  accordance  wdth  Act  166  of  1998.  Expenses  in  excess  of  the 
funds  collected  are  absorbed  in  the  Game  Commission  operating  executive  authoriza- 
tion. 


Game  Fund  Balance  Sheet 
June  30,  2002 


Assets 

Cash  with  treasurer 
Cash-advancement  accounts 
Investments 

Grants  receivable  - federal  government 
Due  from  other  funds 
Total  Assets 
Liabilities 

Vouchers  payable 

Accounts  payable  and  accmed  liabilities 
Due  to  other  commonwealth  funds 
Due  to  other  governments 

Total  Liabilities 
Fund  Balance 

Reserve  for  current  encumbrances 
Reserve  for  restricted  receipts 
Reserve  for  restricted  revenue 
Fund  balance  unreserv'ed/undesignated 

Total  Fund  Balance 


$612 

17,882 

30,382,000 

694,066 

242,000 

$31,336,560 


$667,734 

5,246,089 

597,000 

149,597 

$6,660,420 

$2,738,648 

30,284 

164,699 

21,742,509 

$24,676,140 


Total  Liabilities  and  Fund  Balance 


$31,336,560 


Game  Fund  Statement  of  Unreserved  Fund  Balance  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  Ended  June  30,  2002 

Fund  Balance  - Unreserved/Undesignated,  June  30,  2001  $26,436,215 

Reserve  for  restricted  receipts,  June  30,  2001  30,284 

Reserve  for  restricted  revenue,  June  30,  2001  148,672 

Add:  Actual  cash  receipts  July  1,  2001  through 

June  30,  2002  $63,370,238 
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Change  in  fair  value  of  investments  July  1,  2001  through 

June  30,  2002  50,000 

Reversal  of  prior  year  change  in  fair  value  of  investments  (51 ,000) 

Revenue  earned  as  of  June  30,  2001  and 

deposited  in  2001-02  (849,897) 

Revenue  earned  hut  not  received  as  of  June  30,  2001 

Due  from  other  funds  242,000 

Due  from  Federal  Gov’t  (Grants)  694,066 


Total  revenue  accrued  hut  not  received 
as  of  June  30,  2002 

Total  revenue  earned  during  ’01-02 

Lapses  from  prior  year  appropriations 


936.066 

63,355,407 

372.060 


Unreserved-Undesignated  Fund  Balance  Before 
Commitments  and  Expenditures 

Deduct:  Current  year  expenditures  and  commitments 
posted  from  7/1/01  - 6/30/02 

Reserve  for  restricted  receipts 
Reserve  for  restricted  revenue 
Expenditure  accruals  as  of  6/30/02 
Commitments  liquidated  against  6/30/02 
expenditure  accruals 
Reversal  of  prior  year  commitments  and 
expenditure  accrual 

Total  expenditures,  commitments  and  reserves 

Fund  Balance-Unreserved/Undesignated,  June  30,  2002 


90,342,638 

67,505,030 

30,284 

164,699 

6,005,804 

(3,719,572) 

1,386,116 

68.600.129 

$21.742.509 


Schedule  of  Actual  Revenue  Deposited  in  Game  Fund 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  2002 

Licenses  and  Fees 


Resident  hunting  — adult 

$15,110,781 

Resident  hunting  — junior 

285,220 

Resident  hunting  — senior 

517,068 

Resident  lifetime  hunting  — senior 

161,755 

Resident  J unior  combination 

369,011 

Resident  Senior  lifetime  combination 

251,709 

Nonresident  hunting 

6,471,789 

Nonresident  hunting  — junior 

126,657 

Nonresident  junior  combination 

40,355 

Resident  bear 

1,584,460 

Nonresident  bear 

100,955 

Antlerless  deer 

3,841,013 

Nonresident  antlerless  deer 

303,525 

Archery 

4,024,623 

Nonresident  archery  license 

407,476 

Muzzleloader  hunting 

1,391,498 

Nonresident  muzzleloader 

146,868 

Landowner  hunting  license 

7,182 

Nonresident  7-day  hunting 

93,798 

Resident  furtaker  license  — adult 

346,583 

Resident  furtaker  license  — junior 

1,605 
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Resident  furtaker  license  — senior 
Senior  lifetime  furtaker  license 
Nonresident  furtaker  — adult 
Nonresident  furtaker  — junior 
Issuing  agents’  application  fee 
Special  game  permits 
Right-of-way 
Migratory  game  bird  license 
Nonresident  migratory  game  bird  license 
Bobcat  permit  application 
Elk  license  application 
Resident  elk  license 

Nonresident  elk  license 
Transfer  to  general  habitat  improvement 
Transfer  to  deer  food  and  cover 
Transfer  to  game  species  habitat  improvement 
Total  Licenses  and  Fees 
Fines  and  Penalties 

Game  Law  fines 

Total  Fines  and  Penalties 


9,695 

6,132 

22,964 

441 

36,004 

336,332 

410,075 

228,545 

27,714 

13,446 

435,890 

4,899 

250 

(1,829,088) 

(1,939,495) 

(3,391,654) 

$29,956,081 

$1,287,629 

$1,287,629 


Miscellaneous  Revenue 

Interest  on  securities  &.  deposits  $1,378,395 

Sale  of  timber  & other  wood  products  1 2,307,643 

Ground  rentals  & royalties  from 

oil  and  gas  lease  722,046 

Sale  of  Game  Neu;s  595,115 

Sale  of  coal  305,183 

Wildlife  promotional  publications  and  materials  338,353 

W ildlife  nongame  fund  1 7 8 , 844 

Waterfowl  management:  stamp  sales  and 

art  print  royalties  62 ,03  7 

Sale  of  skins  and  guns  40, 1 89 

Other  (game  land  map  sales,  sale  of  grain 
and  hay,  SPORT  promotional  publications, 
prior  year  expenditure  refunds,  sales  tax  and 

miscellaneous  revenue)  287,186 

Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue  $16,214,991 


Total  Nontax  Revenue 


$47,458,701 


Restricted  Receipts  and  Revenue 

Resident  license  fee  - natural  propagation  of 

wildlife  - general  habitat  improvement  $ 1 ,829,088 

Antlerless  deer  license  fee  — natural  propagation  of 

wildlife  — deer  food  and  cover  1 ,939,495 

Transfer  from  game  species  habitat  improvement  3,391,654 

Total  Restricted  Receipts  &.  Revenue  $7,160,237 

Augmentations 

Federal  Aid  $8,098,047 

State  augmentations  (sale  of  vehicles,  PA  conservation 

corps,  donations,  PennDOT  reimbursement)  653,253 

Total  Augmentations  $8,751,300 


Grand  Total  All  Revenue  in  Game  Fund 


$63,370,238 
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Expenditures  and  Commitments  Current  Operating 
Appropriations  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  2002 


2 0 0 1 - 0 2 


Salaries  and  wages 

State  share  employee  benefits  and  training  costs 
Land  purchases  and  acquisition  costs 
Printing  and  advertising 
Automotive  repairs,  supplies,  and  rentals 
Payments  to  local  municipalities  in-lieu'of'taxes 
Maintenance  and  improvements  of  building, 
grounds,  and  machinery 
Payments  to  other  state  agencies: 

Comptroller  services  rendered 
Auditing  services 

Civil  Service  and  Personnel  services 
Purchasing  services 

Checkwriting  and  Disbursement  services 
Interfund  Disbursement 
Pheasant  feed 

Wildlife  habitat  seedlings  and  plantings 
Purchase  of  motor  vehicles 
Travel  and  special  conference  expenses 
Radio  and  communications  equipment  purchases  and 
contracted  maintenance  service 
Telephone  expenses 
Postage 

Heating,  power  and  light 
Legal  and  specialized  services 
Other  supplies  and  services 
Uniforms  for  Game  Commission  personnel 
Office  equipment,  maintenance,  rentals,  and  supplies 
Purchase  of  equipment  and  machinery 
Electronic  data  processing  contractual  services,  rentals, 
and  purchases 

Educational  supplies,  literature,  and  classroom 
training  equipment 
Insurance  - auto,  liability,  fidelity 
Clinical  services,  laboratory  and  medical  supplies 
Payments  to  individuals  for  bear  damage  claims 
Deer  fencing 

Payments  to  nonprofit  institutions 

Payments  to  institutions/individuals  for  research  projects 

Purchasing  card  expenses 

Total  Operating  Commitments  »&.  Expenses 


$33,334,034 

10,963,866 

2,952,967 

1,666,648 

1,496,656 

1,691,701 

2,453,440 

379,876 

111,650 

93,684 

34,531 

35,727 

99,113 

414,746 

44,756 

1,455,221 

752,215 

294,409 

706,073 

594,303 

455,606 

2,883,449 

1,132,651 

279,021 

408,374 

405,329 

1,013,205 

654,288 

114,030 

16,355 

3,474 

70,606 

335,370 

52,338 

205,318 

$67,505,030 


Game  Fund  Expenditures  and  Commitments  by  Program  Area 
July  1,  2001  through  June  30,  2002 


Executive  office  $1,452,304 

Comptroller  operations  379,876 

Assisting  other  agencies  76,894 

Public  works  program  195,271 

General  administration  4,773,179 
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Personnel  costs 

7,749,672 

Warehousing 

55,109 

Agency  purchasing 

604,586 

Auto  acquisition,  maintenance,  credit  card  cost 

424,033 

Office  maintenance  and  services 

606,207 

Training  costs 

2,790,765 

Licensing  program 

960,874 

800  telephone  service 

13,676 

Information  &.  Education  admin.  & planning 

524,642 

Public  services 

2,492,061 

Publications 

1,401,907 

Hunter- Trappet  Education  program 

839,313 

Bowhunter  Education  program 

22,985 

Remedial  Hunter  Education  program 

7,139 

Audio  - Visual  program 

269,340 

Wildlife  Management  program  administration 

1,086,036 

Game  farm  operations 

2,536,175 

Wildlife  health  activities 

53,678 

Wildlife  research  support  services 

898,205 

Eorest  wildlife  research  program 

1,557,937 

Eurbearer  and  farmland  research  program 

264,457 

Migratory  game  bird  & waterfowl  research  program 

377,236 

Wildlife  diversity  research  management  program 

286,688 

C.A.R.A.  activities 

124,749 

Law  enforcement  program  management  &.  planning 

800,282 

General  law  enforcement 

7,186,028 

General  equipment  maintenance 

263,023 

Endangered  species  & nongame  law  enforcement 

21,873 

Information  systems 

469,435 

Data  center  operations 

534,138 

Computer  mainframe  application 

477,369 

Data  communications  networking 

239,739 

Desktop  computing 

176,660 

GIS  administration  and  support 

38,672 

Land  management  administration 

5,200,293 

Environmental  review  program 

263,041 

Land  acquisition 

5,949,366 

Howard  Nursery  management 

439,348 

Herbaceous  openings 

1,685,810 

Public  access  programs 

1,334,525 

Eorest  management 

3,592,066 

Food-producing  improvements 

634,663 

Game  lands  construction  &.  maintenance 

5,156,060 

Shooting  range  construction  &.  maintenance 

217,645 

Total  Operating  Commitments  & Expenses 

$67,505,030 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Schedule  of  Fixed  Assets 
June  30, 2002 

Land  and  land  improvements 

$77,081,296 

Buildings  & building  improvements 

10,733,100 

Machinery  and  equipment 

7,329,235 

Total  Fixed  Assets 

$95,143,631 
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#WO  HUNTERS,  father  and  son, 
come  up  through  the  misty  hoh 
low  toward  me,  following  fresh 
turkey  tracks  in  the  snow.  Half- 
way up  the  slope  they  take  a 
breather,  young  lungs  exhaling  long 
plumes  of  mountain  air.  The  father  points 
at  the  tracks,  then  with  a gesture  older 
than  spoken  words,  turns  his  palm  side- 
ways, curving  it  directionally  across  the 
face  of  the  hollow,  suggesting  the  path  of 
the  turkeys.  The  kid  nods  and  they  both  look  in  that  direction. 

1 watch  this  timeless  scene  with  some  interest,  as  it  could  have  been  my  own  father 
and  me  years  ago  in  this  very  same  hollow,  or  perhaps  other  hunters  a century  before, 
returning  to  their  homestead  higher  up  the  ridge.  The  hunters  climb  up  the  steep  slope, 
holding  onto  the  witch-hazel  shrubs  now  in  full  bloom.  Of  all  of  nature’s  lovely  blooms, 
this  scraggly  flower  is  the  one  1 look  forward  to  seeing  the  most,  as  it  blooms  during  the 
peak  of  the  rut. 

When  they  come  up  to  my  location  we  speak  in  whispers.  They  are  new  to  hunting 
and  to  these  woods,  and  listen  intently  as  I suggest  how  they  can  head  off  the  flock  by 
taking  an  old  tram  road  that  cuts  up  through  the  rocks  and  across  the  flat.  Large  snow- 
flakes gather  on  their  new  clothes,  and  melt  on  their  rosy-cheeked  faces.  They  carry 
twin  single-shot  shotguns.  The  hoy  eyes  my  how  and  asks  if  1 ever  got  a deer  with  it.  I 
tell  him  that  1 have,  and  am  following  a buck  right  now  and  show  him  its  tracks.  I watch 
as  they  hustle  up  to  the  tram  road.  They’ll  be  able  to  move  ahead  quickly  and  catch  up 
with  or  loop  out  ahead  of  the  flock. 

I continue  on  the  trail  of  the  buck  for  20  minutes,  stopping  when  I hear  a shot  out  at 
the  point  far  below.  I sit  down  and  eat  a handful  of  trail  mix  and  wash  it  down  with 
water.  I can  imagine  them  going  down  over  the  hill,  turkey  in  tow,  talking  about  how 
they  were  glad  they  listened  to  that  old  guy  up  on  the  ridge.  To  younger  eyes.  I’m  as  gray 

and  weathered  as  the  craggy  stump  I sit  against.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  I have  been  hunting  on  this  moun- 
n almost  40  years. 

I lose  the  buck’s  tracks  in  a broad  mushy 
seep.  This  buck  was  searching  for  does.  I 
saw  him  first  two  hours  earlier,  a quarter 
mile  from  where  I met  the  hunters.  I 
was  stitching  a seam  along  the  edge  of 
a flat  and  brushy  sidehill,  when  I spot- 
ted him  not  40  yards  off.  I nocked  an 
arrow  and  grunted  softly  and  he  turned 
immediately  and  came  in  on  a beeline. 

At  20  yards  he  lowered  his  withers 
slightly,  and  with  his  ears  pinned  back 
sparred  with  a witch-hazel  shrub.  His 
antlers  made  a loud  clacking  sound  on 
the  witch  hazel  trunk  as  he  tossed  his 
head  side  to  side,  sending  a shower  of 
yellow  flowers  and  snow  onto  his  back. 
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I tried  to  count  his  points,  hut  his  head  was  moving 
all  around.  1 could  see  three  tines  on  each  side,  hut 
because  1 was  hunting  in  a four-points-to-one-side 
western  county  he  needed  a fourth  point  on  one  side 
to  make  him  legal.  He  came  closer  yet,  and  at  10  yards 
looked  right  at  me.  Since  1 had  illustrated  the  sec- 
tion  in  the  PGC  Digest  of  Hunting  & Trapping  Regular 
tions  that  shows  the  various  antler  restrictions,  1 knew 
exactly  what  to  look  for. 

The  buck  was  a clean  6-point,  three  to  a side,  and  1 
could  not  see  the  suggestion  of  a brow  tine  or  odd  point, 
and  lowered  my  bow.  1 took  a step  to  my  left  to  scare  him 
away,  but  he  lifted  his  tail  and  trotted  off  10  yards  and  stopped 
again.  He  looked  around,  and  then  began  plodding  uphill.  1 watched 
him  disappear  into  the  fog  and  was  jarred  hy  the  realization  that  when  he  crossed  the 
trees  with  the  red  county  line  boundary  markers  70  yards  uphill,  he  would  he  in  a county 
where  his  antlers  met  the  three-point  requirement,  making  him  legal.  He  had  a good 
lead,  but  I quickly  followed  his  tracks  across  the  boundary  line,  hoping  to  get  close 
enough  to  call  him  back  within  range. 

When  I was  50  yards  north  of  the  boundary  line,  three  does  browsed  across  the  flat, 
all  within  shooting  distance,  but  my  antlerless  license  is  for  the  other  county  just  below. 
I had  to  laugh  at  my  poor  fortune,  and  it  was  shortly  after  the  does  drifted  hy  that  1 met 
the  hunters. 


I STOP  AT  AN  OVERLOOK  and  can  barely  see  the  profile  of  the  mountain  across  the 
valley,  as  the  snow  slants  in  sharply.  This  year  leaf  fall  is  late,  with  many  leaves  still  on 
the  trees;  yellows  and  russets  and  reds  glowing  dully  through  the  slushy  snow.  The  heady 
smell  of  autumn  blends  with  the  stark  fragrance  of  winter,  as  one  season  overlaps  another. 

The  temperament  of  the  storm  is  invigorating,  and  1 stand  facing  into  a squall  for  a 
few  minutes,  gaining  strength  from  this  primal  force.  I recall  the  story  of  Antaeus,  a 
warrior  god  of  Greek  mythology  who  could  not  be  defeated  as  long  as  he  was  touching 
the  earth,  which  renewed  his  strength.  Clever  Hercules  defeated  Antaeus  hy  lifting  him 
from  the  ground  and  crushing  him.  This  may  be  why  I don’t  hunt  from  a treestand;  my 
strength  and  attitude  are  renewed  by  contact  with  the  natural  earth. 

I angle  down  into  a steep  hollow  where  two  deer  trails  join.  This 
particular  stand  is  a good  place  to  wait  at  this  time  of  the  morning,  so 
I hunker  into  a windfall.  Sitting  here,  I think  how  much  I enjoy  being 
a middle-aged  hunter.  I hunt  smart,  and  when  I need  to,  can  still 
hunt  hard.  At  this  juncture  1 rely  a lot  on  intuition  and  educated 
guesses.  I feel  confident  with  my  strategies,  and  can  usually  make 
the  shot  when  I have  to.  I’ve  connected  most  of  the  dots  on  this 
mountain,  and  have  an  idea  of  what  the  big  picture  is.  There  are 
always  surprises  though,  always  more  to  discover.  The  learning 
curve  of  hunting  arcs  high  and  far,  and  I’m  always  humbled  by 
the  fierce  power  and  sheer  beauty  of  these  hills. 

Out  here,  there  is  no  “on  and  off’  switch.  The  natural  world 
does  not  light  up  when  we  enter  the  woods,  does  not  shut  down 
when  we  leave.  Sometimes  I imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  be 
here  all  the  time,  where  measured  time  is  but  an  abstract  notion; 
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to  drift  as  an  unseen  presence,  witness  to 
birth  and  death  and  struggle.  To  know  deep 
summer  nights  when  a yellow  moon  barely 
penetrates  the  canopy,  to  know  the  scope 
and  breadth  of  violent  storms.  To  see  the 
hills  from  the  expansive  vantage  point  of  a 
red'tailed  hawk  banking  above  the  ocean 
of  trees,  or  from  the  intimate  viewpoint  of  a 
deer  mouse  scaling  a goldenrod  stalk.  Even 
the  seasoned  hunter  is  more  tourist  than  citi- 
zen, but  through  his  very  impetus  is  afforded 
a rare  glimpse  of  the  true  essence  of  the  wild. 

1 EASE  ACROSS  A SIDEHILL  dense  with  an- 
cient grapevines,  some  as  thick  around  as  a rut 
buck’s  neck.  The  vines  cling  from  the  crown  of 
the  oaks,  massive  tangles  hanging  like  torn  rig- 
ging on  a ghost  ship.  Clusters  of  grapes  are  scat- 
tered everywhere.  It  is  rich,  primal  ground,  and  1 find 
two  steaming  buck  scrapes.  1 can  walk  silently  on  the 
soggy,  leaves  covered  with  an  inch  of  wet  snow. 

Winter  robins  scatter  in  my  stealthy  wake.  They  are  here  to  gorge  on  the  grapes. 
Here,  they  seem  wilder,  so  different  than  the  familiar  backyard  icons  of  suburbia.  Their 
frenetic  feeding  lends  tension  to  this  haunting  setting.  1 have  never  seen  so  many  rob- 
ins in  one  place.  They  flit  through  the  grapevine  webs  like  acrobats:  quarreling,  carol- 
ing, chirping  in  strident  measure.  I recognize  abbreviated  spring  and  summer  songs. 
Their  gray-brown  backs  are  the  same  color  as  grapevines,  and  rusty  breasts  the  exact 
hue  of  oak  leaves  that  remain  on  the  trees. 

The  snow  is  stippled  with  their  myriad  tracks  and  droppings,  then  1 come  upon  the 
larger  tracks  of  a small  flock  of  turkeys.  While  stooping  under  a curtain  of  vines  1 bump 
out  the  turkeys  that  in  turn  scatter  the  robins.  The  turkeys  land  on  the  next  bench 
below. 

A short  time  later  1 am  surrounded  by  robins.  There’s  a sense  of  urgency  in  their 
frenzied  feeding,  because  out  here  calories  are  what  winter  survival  is  all  about,  and  they 
must  seize  the  opportunity  while  it  exists.  1 decide  to  join  them,  and  eat  my  entire 
lunch. 


THE  NEXT  MORNING  1 decide  to  hunt  along  a rocky  ridgeline.  Unlike  yesterday,  the 
air  is  warm  under  starry  skies.  The  heady  aroma  of  leaves  wafts  along  the  creek  and  1 
sense  autumn  muscling  its  way  back  in.  It  takes  an  hour  to  climb  up  through  the  rocks, 
hut  I’m  wearing  a pair  of  super-light  low  cut  hiking  shoes  and  the  climb  is  easier  than 
with  high-topped  boots. 

1 arrive  on  top  just  as  the  sky  gains  color,  and  what  a display  it  is.  It  begins  at  the 
horizon  as  a brilliant  swath  of  fiery  red  gradating  upwards  to  electric  pink,  softening 
then  to  yellow,  then  violet,  blending  higher  yet  to  a bright  cobalt  blue.  1 stop  to  study 
this  wash  of  color,  knowing  that  any  attempt  at  painting  this  radiant  glow  would  result 
in  an  artificial  rendition  of  distant  carnival  lights. 

It  had  rained  some  more  during  the  night  and  is  a perfect  morning  for  still-hunting. 
1 decide  to  walk  parallel  to  a deer  trail  that  winds  in  and  out  of  the  edge  of  a laurel 
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thicket.  The  air  is  absolutely  calm,  and  the  silence  hums  in  my  ears,  as  it  the  whole 
world  has  stopped  spinning  and  is  holding  its  breath,  waiting  for  the  sun  to  clear  the 
horizon  before  committing  to  a new  day. 

And  then  he  comes  down  the  trail,  backlit  by  the  brilliantly  colored  sky.  His  sweeping 
antlers  reflect  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  There’s  no  mistaking  the  four  long  tines  on  each 
side.  1 am  entirely  focused  and  wait  till  he  reaches  an  opening  in  the  laurel.  The  buck 
snaps  to  attention  when  1 bleat,  and  at  my  shot  he  leaps  into  the  air  and  holts  across 
the  flat.  I listen  for  a few  minutes,  then  walk  over  and  pick  up  my  crimson  arrow. 

1 wait  impatiently,  then  trail  him  to  the  lip  of  the  ridge  and  find  him  in  a small 
clearing.  After  tagging  and  dressing  him  out  1 study  him  closely.  Oddly  enough,  the 
top  side  of  his  tail  is  solid  black.  He  is  a great  buck,  handsome  in  the  face,  beautifully 
marked  in  black  and  white  with  lots  of  sienna  and  yellow  ochre  on  his  head,  ironically 
similar  to  the  deer  1 painted  for  the  December  cover  of  Game  News.  His  S-point  rack 
is  perfect  and  heavily  headed  at  the  bases,  a pale  yellow  like  the  witch-hazel  petals 
that  I brush  from  his  dark  coat. 

It  takes  a Herculean  effort  to  drag  him  down  through  the  rocks.  1 will  always  re- 
member the  sight  of  him  walking  through  the  woods,  exuding  power  with  every  delib- 
erate step,  usurping  strength  from  the  earth  like  a mythical  warrior-god. 
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Trapeze  Artist 

Bedford  — Deputy  George  Mills  was 
watching  a flock  of  turkeys  feeding  on  wild 
grapes  when  he  noticed  a jake  hang  com- 
pletely upside  down  from  a branch  to  reach 
some  of  the  fruit. 

— WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett 


Guess  He  Told  Him 

Berks  — John  Yount  told  me  that  he  and 
his  4-year-old  son  Kaleh  were  sitting  at  a 
picnic  table  when  John  heard  something  in 
the  woods  behind  them.  He  told  Kaleh  to 
be  quiet,  because  it  might  be  a deer,  but  the 
boy  continued  to  talk.  John  told  his  son 
that  if  he  wanted  to  go  along  on  a hunting 
trip,  he  would  have  to  learn  to  be  quiet. 
The  boy  then  pointed  at  the  table  and  said, 
“Do  you  hear  this  wood  talking?  That’s  how 
quiet  I’ll  be.” 

— Deputy  Larry  Gallagher,  Hamburg 

Something  to  Think  About 

Clinton  — There  was  a reduced  mast 
crop  here  in  many  areas  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  during  the  fall,  so  if  we  get  a 
severe  winter,  antler  development  could  be 
negatively  impacted  for  the  2003  deer  sea- 
son. 

— WCO  John  Waggerman,  Renovo 


Honestly 

During  the  early  muzzleloader  season  I 
stopped  my  vehicle  to  watch  a group  of 
deer  cross  the  road.  Shortly  thereafter,  two 
hunters  stopped  and  asked  where  all  the 
deer  were.  I told  them  that  several  had  just 
crossed  the  road  and  then  one  hunter  said, 
“That’s  what  you  guys  always  say.”  I pro- 
ceeded on  my  way,  only  to  have  to  stop  for 
more  deer  to  cross  the  road. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienville 

High-Pressure  Solution 

McKean  — Deputies  Dale  Thielges  and 
Gordon  Liezert  were  stmggling  in  chest-high 
water,  trying  to  clear  a culvert  pipe  that  had 
been  clogged  by  beavers.  They  were  about 
to  give  up  when  the  Roulette  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  arrived  and  used  a high- 
pressure  hose  to  clear  out  the  pipe  in  no 
time.  I want  to  thank  Chief  Jerry  Johnson 
and  his  crew,  especially  the  guy  who  waded 
into  the  cold  water  to  handle  the  hose. 

— WCO  Thomag  M.  Sabolcik, 

Port  Allegheny 

Sure  Seat  Flying 

Venango  — After  being  dispatched  to 
a service  station  along  1-80,  near 
Clintonville,  to  remove  a large  bird  from 
the  grille  of  a truck,  1 found  an  adult  red- 
tailed hawk  with  its  wing  stuck  in  the 
grille  of  an  18-wheeler.  1 covered  the 
bird’s  head,  grabbed  its  legs  and  removed 
its  wing  from  the  grille,  and  was  amazed 
that  the  bird  had  not  been  injured.  The 
driver  said  that  it  had  been  hit  by  another 
vehicle  and  then  hit  his  truck.  He 
thought  that  it  had  bounced  off  and 
didn’t  realize  it  was  still  in  the  grille  un- 
til he  stopped  for  fuel.  When  I asked  the 
driver  how  long  the  bird  had  been  in  the 
grille  he  said,  “35  miles.” 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Oil  City 
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Double  Trouble 

Dauphin  — After  a poacher  killed  a hear 
behind  his  house  and  cut  off  the  paws,  he 
got  word  that  Game  Commission  officers 
had  learned  of  the  killing  and  were  investi- 
gating, so  he  retrieved  and  then  dumped 
the  rotting  carcass  in  another  county.  He 
had  an  open  wound  on  his  arm  while  he 
was  handling  the  carcass,  however,  and  as  a 
result  contracted  a serious  staph  infection, 
which  caused  him  to  be  hospitalized  for  a 
while.  When  he  got  out  we  charged  him 
with  more  than  $3,000  in  fines  for  illegally 
killing  the  bear. 

— WCO  Mi(;e  Doherty,  Dauphin 

Special  Event 

Tioga  — For  the  third  time  in  four  years 
the  NRA  International  Youth  Hunter  Edu- 
cation Challenge  was  held  here  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  event  attracts  300-400  youngsters 
who  compete  in  hunter  education,  wildlife 
identification,  orienteering  and  a host  of 
shooting  activities.  The  YHEC  event  is 
scheduled  to  return  to  the  Mansfield  area 
in  July  2004,  and  in  2005  it’s  scheduled  for 
Raton,  New  Mexico. 

— WCO  Robert  F.  Minnich,  Mansfield 

They’ll  Be  Missed 

Bradford  — This  year  I bought  only  one 
hunting  license  instead  of  three,  for  you  see. 
I’ve  always  purchased  my  sons’  licenses,  but 
now  both  are  serving  in  the  military  and 
won’t  be  home  this  season.  As  I walk  the 
ridges  here  I’ll  say  a prayer  to  keep  them 
safe  and  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we 
all  share  a deer  stand  or  duck  blind  again. 
Until  then,  stand  tall  BJ  and  Jon;  your 
mother  and  I are  very  proud. 

— WCO  Vern  Perry,  Monroeton 

Bruisers 

Allegheny  — After  placing  two 
roadkilled  bucks  on  my  rack  and  having 
the  back  of  my  truck  stop  inches  before 
touching  the  ground  I realized  just  how  big 
bucks  get  here.  By  the  way.  I’ve  increased 
my  weight  lifting  program. 

— WCO  Beth  A.  Fife,  Bethel  Parr 


Can’t  Win 

Sullivan  — It’s  not  uncommon  for 
WCOs  to  be  awakened  from  their  sleep  to 
respond  to  a wildlife  violation,  but,  recently, 
after  a particularly  long  day,  I went  to  bed 
looking  forward  to  a restful  night.  I didn’t 
get  a call  to  go  out,  but  I did  have  a vivid 
dream  about  being  awakened  by  a call  to 
respond  to  a violation. 

— WCO  William  Williams,  Muncy  Valley 

Unwrapped 

Venango  — A few  days  after  showing 
some  furbearer  pelts  to  the  St.  Stephen  Cub 
Scouts  in  Oil  City  I received  a note  from 
one  youngster  that  said,  “I  didn’t  recognize 
those  animals  without  their  clothes  on.” 

— Deputy  Bill  Lynam,  Seneca 

Gone  Mad 

Delaware  — I didn’t  think  there  were 
river  otters  anywhere  near  here,  so  I was  sur- 
prised when  I received  a report  that  one 
had  attacked  some  fishermen  near 
Brookhaven.  When  I arrived  at  the  scene, 
two  anglers  informed  me  that  they  had  been 
bitten  by  an  otter,  and  then  I witnessed  a 
group  of  youngsters  being  chased  by  the 
aquatic  mammal.  When  it  came  charging 
at  me  I knew  the  animal  was  sick  and  had  to 
be  destroyed.  After  having  the  carcass  ana- 
lyzed, it  was  confirmed  that  this  was  the  first 
known  case  of  a river  otter  being  infected 
with  the  rabies  virus  in  Pennsylvania. 

— WCO  Darren  J. David,  Aston 
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Just  Recovering  Losses 

Susquehanna  — A local  landowner 
called  me  to  say  that  the  deer  ate  all  his 
tomatoes,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  I 
was  going  to  do  about  it.  I told  him  I could 
send  hunters  his  way  when  any  asked  me  for 
good  spots  to  hunt.  He  replied  that  all  would 
be  welcome.  Sometime  later  I was  upset  to 
learn  that  the  landowner  was  charging  hunt- 
ers a fee  to  hunt  on  his  property,  until  I heard 
what  the  going  price  was:  two  quarts  of 
canned  tomatoes. 

— WCO  JAME6  h McCarthy,  Hallstead 

It  Figures 

Union  — My  brother  Don  said  that  dur- 
ing the  3 -day  October  antlerless  season  he 
saw  plenty  of  deer  in  Clarion  County  but 
never  fired  a shot.  Turns  out  all  the  deer 
were  bucks,  and  one  had  an  exceptional 
rack. 

— WCO  Bernard  J.  Cchmader,  Millmont 

Should  Have  Wore  Masks 

Bucks  — Deputy  Pfleiger  and  I arrived 
at  a residence  where  an  injured  deer  had 
been  reported,  and  as  we  approached  the 
home  the  lady  of  the  house,  looking  some- 
what confused,  kept  staring  at  us.  After  iden- 
tifying ourselves  we  asked  where  the  deer 
was.  “Around  hack,”  she  replied,  and  as  we 
were  going  around  the  house  Deputy  Pfleiger 
heard  the  woman  say  to  her  daughter,  “I 
thought  they  were  trick-or-treaters.”  Yep,  it 
was  October  3 1 . 

— WCO  John  M.  Pap50n,  Trumbaurersville 


New  Duds 

Bradford  — The  HTE  class  held  at  the 
Sayre  Sportsmen’s  Club  set  a new  record. 
Out  of  63  students,  more  than  50  percent 
missed  only  two  or  fewer  questions,  and  no 
one  failed.  The  instructors  told  me  that  they 
knew  they  were  good,  but  they  never  had  a 
class  with  such  good  scores.  HTE  instructor 
Tim  Miller  told  me  that  he  finally  figured 
it  out:  It  must  have  been  the  new  uniforms 
the  instructors  recently  received. 

— WCO  Matthew  Grebeck,  East  Smithfield 

Unbelievable 

Monroe  — During  the  special  squirrel 
season  for  youngsters  I came  across  a father 
and  his  son  on  SGL  127.  The  father  asked  if 
they  could  both  carry  guns  to  shoot  some 
songbirds,  and  then  I noticed  they  both  had 
.22  semi-auto  rifles  (an  illegal  firearm  to 
hunt  with).  1 explained  to  them  that  song- 
birds are  not  legal  game,  and  that  squirrel 
season  was  not  open  for  adults.  To  top  it 
off,  the  father  asked  if  I had  some  pictures 
of  things  that  they  could  shoot. 

— WCO  Peter  F.  Sussenbach,  Blakeslee 


kingfisher  perched  on  an  electric  line  over- 
looking a small  iced-over  pond.  Evidently 
the  bird  was  waiting  for  the  morning  sun  to 
thaw  the  thin  layer  of  ice  before  attempting 
to  catch  its  morning  breakfast. 

— WCO  Daniel  P Schmidt,  Webt  Hickory 
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Take  ’Em  Where  They  Come 

Deputy  Scott  Daub  and  I were  traveling 
on  Route  222  near  Lancaster  on  the  open- 
ing  day  of  archery  season  when  we  got  caught 
in  a traffic  jam.  We  noticed  that  the  driver 
of  the  truck  in  front  of  us  had  a nice  buck, 
so  we  asked  the  hunter  if  we  could  check 
his  deer.  Everything  was  in  order  and  as  we 
got  back  in  our  truck  Scott  said,  “That’s  the 
first  time  I did  a ‘field’  check  on  a freeway.” 

— WCO  John  W.  VEYLurEt;,  Southeast 
Region  Office 

Familiar  Formation 

Elk  — Deputy  Dave  Stuhber  coaches  his 
son’s  football  team,  and  one  day  during  prac- 
tice he  couldn’t  seem  to  get  the  players  to 
understand  the  concept  of  forming  a “V” 
during  kickoff  returns.  Suddenly,  a flock  of 
geese  flew  over  and  Dave  said,  “Look,  do  it 
just  like  them.” 

— WCO  Doty  A.  McDowell,  St.  Marys 

Make  a Difference 

Lancaster  — The  Game  Commission 
has  a “Turn  In  a Poacher”  (TIP)  hotline 
at  I'888-PGC-800I  for  big  game  and  en- 
dangered species  cases  but,  remember, 
the  guy  who  takes  an  extra  pheasant  or 
rabbit  is  just  as  much  a poacher  as  the 
guy  who  takes  an  extra  deer.  If  you  see 
someone  taking  more  than  the  legal  limit 
of  small  game,  call  your  region  office. 

— WCO  Linda  L.  Swank,  Kirkwood 

Frosty  Took  a Thumpin’ 

Potter  — Transferring  here  to  the  Big 
Woods  has  meant  many  changes  for  my  fam- 
ily, one  of  which  is  putting  up  with  hears. 
One  day  during  the  fall  I trapped  three 
young  male  hears  in  my  yard  and,  after  tag- 
ging and  measuring,  I released  them.  A few 
weeks  later  we  experienced  our  first  snow- 
fall, so  my  two  daughters  had  fun  making  a 
snowman.  The  next  morning  they  were 
shocked  to  see  their  creation  trampled  to 
the  ground  with  hear  tracks  evident  every- 
where in  the  snow.  My  wife  said  the  bears 
were  getting  even  for  being  ear-tagged. 

— WCO  Mark  S.  Fair,  Coudergrort 


Had  To  Learn  Sometime 

Westmoreland  — With  more  than  30 
years  of  service.  Deputy  Frank  Guerrier 
thought  he’d  seen  it  all  until  he  picked  up 
from  a lady  a fawn  that  was  wearing  a dia- 
per. Rumor  has  it  that  Frank  had  to  ask  his 
wife  Patty  to  change  the  diaper  when  he 
got  home  that  day,  because  he  has  never 
had  any  experience  despite  having  two 
daughters  and  four  grandchildren. 

— WCO  Thomas  A.  Fazi,  Ligonier 

Oops! 

Deputy  Ted  Richards  and  I were  staked 
out  on  night  patrol  when  Ted  said  that  there 
were  lights  coming  up  the  lane  behind  us.  I 
started  the  truck  and  while  looking  in  my 
side  mirror  I heard  Ted  open  the  passenger 
side  door.  Figuring  he  had  just  stuck  his  head 
out  of  the  door  to  look,  1 began  to  drive  off. 
Boy,  I was  sure  surprised  when  I heard,  “Hey, 
where  are  you  going?”  coming  from  Ted, 
who  was  running  beside  the  truck. 

— WCO  Amy  D.  Gladfelter,  Southeast 
Region  Office,  Reading 

That’s  What  It’s  All  About 

Cameron  — Despite  the  rain,  the  special 
pheasant  season  for  youngsters  seems  to  have 
been  a resounding  success  here.  Every  kid  1 
encountered,  besides  sporting  a big  smile, 
had  either  harvested  a pheasant  or  had  an 
opportunity. 

— WCO  Cunt  J.  Deniker,  Emporium 
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Pictures  Speak  Louder  than  Words 

Chester  — I’m  often  asked  about  our 
turkey  trap  aiad  transfer  program,  and  if  it 
was  successful  here  in  Chester  County.  Well, 
I’m  happy  to  say  that  I recently  saw  a flock 
of  22  turkeys  on  SGL  43,  and  I’ve  got  pic- 
tures  to  prove  it. 

— Deputy  Larry  Hencr,  Honeybroor 


Can’t  Slow  Over 

The  increased  popularity  of  cell  phones 
has  created  a demand  for  expanded  cover- 
age  and  clear  transmissions,  and  the  Pocono 
area  is  no  exception.  Cell  phone  towers  are 
now  common  along  the  many  interstates 
that  traverse  the  Pocono  plateau,  and  some 
view  them  as  an  eyesore  while  others  as  a 
necessity  in  order  to  meet  the  spiraling  com- 
munication demands.  Over  the  past  year, 
however,  I’ve  noticed  wildlife  using  the 
towers  as  artificial  nesting  structures.  In  at 
least  two  locations  ospreys  used  them  as  nest 
sites.  I wonder  if  the  chicks  inside  the  eggs 
called  out,  “Can  you  ‘hatch’  me  now?” 

— LMO  Edward  Zindell,  Gouldsboro 

Collision  Course 

While  inspecting  a pipeline  right-of-way 
that  was  newly  seeded  with  clover  and 
grasses,  I spied  a porcupine  feeding  on  the 
tender  growth,  and  Pm  sure  it  was  unaware 
of  the  large  hobcat  I saw  prowling  just  down 
the  pipeline,  no  douht  in  search  of  its  din- 
ner. 

— LMO  John  Shutrufski,  Damascus 


Experience  He’ll  Never  Forget 

Blair  — Deputy  Trainee  Rex 
Berkheimer  and  I were  checking  hunters 
on  SGL  147  otT  the  first  day  ot  the  spring 
gobbler  season  when  Tom  Kleinosky  and 
his  son  TJ,  who  was  on  his  first  hunt,  ap- 
proached and  said  they  had  something  I 
should  see.  They  pulled  out  a turkey  de- 
coy with  four  puncture  marks  on  its  back 
and  said  that  a bear  had  come  from  seem- 
ingly nowhere,  grabbed  the  decoy  and 
ran  about  30  yards  before  realizing  its 
mistake. 

— Deruty  Paul  Snowberger, 
Holidaysburg 

In  a Fog 

Perry  — Dauphin  County  deputies  Bob 
Schmitt  and  Larry  McCarter  were  assisting 
us  on  night  patrol  and,  after  a long  day  at 
his  day  job,  Boh  dozed  off  sometime  after 
midnight  while  Larry  kept  vigil.  Not  know- 
ing that  Bob  was  “out”  I called  his  cell 
phone,  which  startled  him  and  caused  him 
to  hit  his  head  on  the  car  roof.  He  then 
grabbed  Larry’s  cell  phone  by  mistake  and 
began  pressing  numbers.  As  a result,  Larry’s 
uncle  in  Pittsburgh  got  a call  at  1 a.m.  and 
found  out  that  he  was  speaking  to  someone 
who  had  no  idea  why  he  was  calling. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Icresburg 

Better  Shape  than  He  Thought 

While  on  patrol  one  day  with  WCO 
Chuck  Lincoln  we  began  discussing  how 
important  it  is  for  a WCO  to  stay  in  shape. 
Chuck  indicated  that  when  he  was  in  the 
Marines  he  had  been  in  great  shape,  but 
that  he  hasn’t  worked  out  much  lately.  He 
commented  that  he  might  have  problems  if 
he  had  to  do  a sustained  foot  c’hase,  so  if 
someone  decided  to  run  from  us,  I would 
have  to  give  chase.  Two  days  later  Chuck 
called  me  and  excitedly  told  me  that  he 
had  to  chase  a hunter  in  a propagation  area 
who  had  decided  to  run  from  him.  Chuck 
said  that  although  he  was  winded,  he  caught 
the  individual. 

— WCO  Dirr  B.  Pemengnyder,  Southeast 
Region  Office,  Reading 
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Preliminary  2002  elk  harvest 


Joe  Kosack 


WILLIAM  FYE  took  this  big  9x7  bull  early  on  the  first 
morning  of  the  2002  hunt  in  Gibson  Township,  Cameron 
County. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  second 
elk  season  in  seven  de- 
cades (November  18-23, 

2002)  produced  a preliminary 
harvest  of  61  animals,  includ- 
ing 32  bulls  and  29  cows,  — 

87  percent  of  the  70  license 
holders  filled  their  tags.  One 
elk  was  taken  with  a bow,  and 
two  were  harvested  by  hunt- 
ers carrying  muzzleloaders. 

There  were  27  elk  taken  in  last 
year’s  hunt. 

Before  receiving  their  elk 
hunting  license  or  elk  guide 
permit,  all  participants  were 
required  to  attend  an  orienta- 
tion program  on  November 
17.  Nearly  three  hours,  the  program 
covered  the  elk  herd;  elk  anatomy; 
hunter  ethics,  safety  and  rules  of  the 
hunt;  field-dressing  and  field  care  of 
the  meat  and  cape;  and  directions  to 
the  elk  check  station. 

Some  huge  elk  were  taken  during 
the  2002  hunt,  including  a 9x7  ani- 
mal taken  on  the  first  day  by  15 -year- 


old  William  Eye  of  DuBois  that  field- 
dressed  at  nearly  676  pounds. 

“These  are  exciting  times  for  hunt- 
ers and  Game  Commission  employ- 
ees,” PGC  Executive  Director  Vern 
Ross  said.  “Our  elk  and  the  elk  hunt  is 
a huge  success  story.  I’m  particularly 
delighted  that  several  youngsters  drew 
elk  licenses  this  year.” 


Dents  Run  Watershed  reclamation 


ON  A CRISP,  bright,  October  morn- 
ing eight  individuals  dug  their  gold- 
painted  shovels  into  an  area  of  State 
Game  Lands  3 1 1 in  Elk  County  near 
Benezette  that  was  blighted  with  coal 
spoil.  In  the  background  a wetland 
bottom,  framed  by  the  skeletons  of 
dead  trees,  oozed  an  orange  liquid  sub- 
stance. 

While  the  work  of  those  with  the 
shovels  was  symbolic,  the  intent  of 
their  efforts  was  very  real.  This  was  the 


groundbreaking  ceremony  for  a project 
that  will  eventually  reclaim  both  land 
and  waterways  in  the  Dents  Run  Wa- 
tershed. Positive  effects  will  benefit 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  its  main  stem  all  the  way  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  eight  individuals  and  their 
shovels  will  soon  he  replaced  with  gi- 
ant earth  moving  machines,  which 
will  remove  up  to  486,000  tons  of  coal 
and  1,300,000  tons  of  limestone  from 
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SGL  311.  It  is  the  limestone  that  will 
eventually  heal  the  scars  left  behind 
by  abandoned  coal  mines. 

Those  manning  the  shovels  repre- 
sented an  amazing  partnership  that 
includes  federal,  state  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  the  citizen  participation  of 
the  Bennett  Branch  Watershed  Asso- 
ciation. 

Coal  mining  within  the  Dents  Run 
Watershed  began  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury and  continued  through  the  1980s. 
While  this  activity  fueled  the  growth 
of  a great  nation  and  helped  carry  it 
through  two  World  Wars,  it  left  be- 
hind abandoned  surface  and  deep 
mines  resulting  in  acid  mine  drainage 
and  large  tracts  of  coal  spoil  sites. 
Nearly  all  of  the  mining  in  this  area 
occurred  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1977- 

State  Came  Lands  311,  best  known 
as  the  Winslow  Hill  home  to  a por- 
tion of  Pennsylvania’s  wild  elk  herd, 
will  be  the  focus  of  much  of  the  recla- 
mation work. 

P&.N  Coal  Company,  Inc.  of 
PunxsLitawney  will  surface  mine  and 
remove  the  coal  and  limestone  from  a 
153-acre  tract.  In  the  process  a sub- 
stantial amount  of  highwall  (5,200  lin- 
ear feet),  40  actes  of  coal  spoil  and 
many  acid  mine  dischatges  will  he  te- 


claimed.  The  limestone  will  provide 
the  alkaline  material  needed  to  assist 
in  the  abatement  and  reclamation  of 
several  other  abandoned  mine  areas 
within  the  watershed. 

The  lease  project,  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Came  Commissioners,  will 
include  the  construction  of  two  sepa- 
rate passive  tteatment  systems  to  treat 
currently  existing  acid  mine  drainage. 
It’s  ironic  that  through  the  extraction 
of  coal,  which  caused  these  problems 
in  the  first  place,  will  come  the  fund- 
ing and  partnerships  that  will  reclaim 
these  lands  and  waters. 

The  mining  operation  will  provide 
500,000  tons  of  limestone  for  the  pro- 
posed passive  treatment  systems  and 
another  300,000  tons  of  limestone  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  overburden 
on  SCL  3 1 1 to  aid  in  the  buffering  of 
acid  mine  drainage. 

Work  will  abate  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  acid  mine  dtainage  going  into 
the  Dents  Run  Watershed.  Abatement 
operations  will  focus  on  waters  flow- 
ing into  Porcupine  Run  and  Cole 
Draft,  tributaries  to  Dents  Run. 

Executive  Director  Vern  Ross 
manned  one  of  those  eight  shovels  on 
that  October  Day.  “Come  back  in  a 
few  years  when  this  project  is  complete 
and  we’ll  share  a drink  of  pure  water,” 
he  told  those  present  for  the  ceremony. 

Others  on 
that  historic 
shovel  brigade 
included  U.S. 
Congressman 
John  Peterson, 
Department  of 
Environmental 
Protection  Sec- 
tetary  David  E. 
Hess,  Depart- 
ment of  Conser- 
vation &t  Natu- 
ral Resources 
(DCNR)  Secre- 


Pete  Aiken 


The  first  shovels  of  mine  spoil  from  SGL  311  are  removed  by 
(from  L to  R)  MICHELLE  CHAPKIS,  VERN  ROSS,  )OHN  OLIVER, 
DR.  COLSON  BLAKESLEE,  COL.  CHARLES  FIALA,  U.S. 
Congressman  JOHN  PETERSON  and  DAVID  E.  HESS. 
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Bruce  Whitman 

Bennett  Branch  Watershed  Association 
president  JIM  MOSER  visualizes  a time 
in  the  near  future  when  the  Dents  Run 
tributaries  will  be  healthy  streams. 

tary  John  Oliver,  Col.  Charles  Fiala  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Baltimore  District,  Dr.  Colson 
Blakeslee  and  Michelle  Chapkis  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy, 
and  Bennett  Branch  Watershed  Asso- 
ciation president  Jim  Moser. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  pro- 
vide $5  million  to  the  project.  The 
Bureau  of  Abandoned  Mine  Reclama- 


tion of  DEP  will  add  $2.7  million, 
while  a grant  from  Pennsylvania’s 
Growing  Greener  Program  (adminis- 
tered by  DCNR)  to  the  Bennett 
Branch  Watershed  Association  will 
provide  $1.3  million. 

In  addition  to  negotiating  the  lease 
with  P&N  Coal  to  include  the  criti- 
cal limestone  reserve,  which  will  he 
the  catalyst  for  the  reclamation  and 
abatement  projects,  the  Game  Com- 
mission will  contribute  nearly  a quar- 
ter of  a million  dollars  in  future  royal- 
ties to  the  cooperative  effort. 

“This  is  the  first  time  the  Corps  has 
been  involved  in  an  abatement  project 
of  this  nature,”  said  Col.  Fiala.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  our  commu- 
nity partner,  the  Bennett  Branch  Wa- 
tershed Association.  This  project  will 
have  a real  impact.” 

“It’s  been  years  of  planning  and 
hoping.  Now  we’re  ready  to  get  the 
project  underway.  We  can  visualize  a 
time  in  the  near  future  when  these 
tributaries  to  Dents  Run  will  be 
healthy  streams,”  Jim  Moser  said. 

— Bruce  Whitman 


Land  exchange  and  additions  to 
benefit  state  game  iand  system 


THE  BOARD  of  Game  Gommission- 
ers  approved  exchanging  948  acres  of 
SGL  176  in  Patton  Township,  Centre 
County,  with  Penn  State  University 
for  $8.2  million  worth  of  properties 
suitable  to  the  Game  Commission. 
First  to  be  acquired  is  a 3,350-acre 
Clearfield  County  parcel  that  has  been 
stalled  for  two  years. 

For  the  past  32  years,  Penn  State 
has  had  a lease/easement  agreement 
with  the  Game  Commission  to  con- 
duct a water  pollution  and  sewage 
treatment  project  on  this  948-acre 
portion  of  SGL  176.  The  waste  water 
project  also  included  many  research 


projects. 

As  part  of  the  exchange,  which  was 
approved  by  Penn  State’s  Board  of 
Trustees,  hunting  and  trapping  will 
continue  to  be  permitted  for  the  next 
25  years.  Also,  if  Penn  State  ever  de- 
sires to  sell  the  tract,  the  Game  Com- 
mission will  have  right  of  first  refusal. 

The  proposal  also  must  be  approved 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

In  exchange  for  the  948  acres,  Penn 
State  agrees  to  purchase  $8.2  million 
worth  of  properties  identified  by  the 
Game  Commission  as  suitable.  One 
property  is  currently  under  contact  to 
be  transferred,  while  several  more  are 
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under  active  consideration. 

The  Board  also  approved  a surface 
mining  coal  lease  on  SGL  75  in 
Lycoming  County  with  Fisher  Mining 
Co.  of  Montoursville. 

Under  the  lease,  Fisher  Mining  may 
mine  and  remove  562,620  tons  of  coal 
from  a 159-acre  portion  of  the  game 
lands.  In  exchange  for  the  10-year 
lease,  Fisher  will  pay  the  Came  Com- 
mission a monthly  royalty  payment 
that  could  generate  as  much  as  $1.4 
million.  Additionally,  Fisher  will  pay 
the  PCC  twice  the  stumpage  value  for 
any  timber  removed  as  part  of  the  min- 
ing project,  and  post  a $125,000  per- 
formance bond. 

Further,  the  lease  will  include  two 
in-stream  alkaline  addition  enhance- 
ment projects  and  the  construction  of 
a passive  treatment  system  on  an  ex- 
isting pollution  discharge.  Fisher  also 


will  be  responsible  for  implementing 
a wildlife  habitat  reclamation  and 
revegetation  plan  that  will  be  devel- 
oped by  the  local  PCC  Land  Manage- 
ment Croup  Supervisor. 

In  other  actions  the  Board  ap- 
proved the  acquisition  of: 

Crawford  County:  100  acres  adja- 
cent to  SCL  269,  from  Conneaut 
Lake-French  Creek  Valley  Conser- 
vancy for  $35,000.  Oil  and  gas,  as  well 
as  an  active  timber  contract,  are  be- 
ing reserved  by  the  previous  owner. 

Northumberland  County:  428 
acres  in  Northumberland  County  for 
$160,500.  There  are  no  reservations 
on  this  tract,  which  will  he  added  to 
SCL  165. 

Lawrence  County:  a donation  of 
18  acres  from  the  Lawrence-Beaver 
County  Chapter  of  Waterfowl  USA. 
The  donation  is  adjacent  to  SGL  150. 


PGC  employees  recognized  for  saving 
lives 


THE  BOARD  recognized  Land  Man- 
agement Officer  James  E.  Deniker, 
Deputy  Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Mark  B.  Blazosky,  Game  Lands  Main- 
tenance Supervisor  Lenny  Boyer,  and 
Game  Lands  Workers  Chuck 
Campfield  and  Joe  Loughney,  for  their 
individual  actions  to  save  the  lives  of 
people  over  the  past  several  months. 

Deniker,  of  Sandy  Lake,  saved  the 
life  of  Northwest  Region  Land  Man- 


Joe Osman 


agement  Supervisor  Shayne  A. 
Hoachlander.  On  August  20,  while 
working  with  Deniker  on  SGL  130, 
Hoachlander  was  stung  by  a wasp. 
After  the  men  returned  to  their  ve- 
hicle, Hoachlander  slipped  into  un- 
consciousness, and  then  stopped 
breathing.  Deniker,  driving  with  the 
aid  of  a flashing  red  light  and  siren, 
kept  cool  as  he  got  Hoachlander  to  the 
hospital,  where  emergency  room  per- 
sonnel immediately  administered  life- 
saving procedures. 

Blazosky  was  working  his  full-time 
job  with  the  Borough  of  Phillipsburg 

LMO  JAMES  DENIKER  receives  an 
Employee  Commendation  Award  from 
PGC  Executive  Director  VERN  ROSS, 
left,  as  Board  of  Game  Commissioners 
President  SAMUEL  DUNKLE  and  PGC 
Northwest  Region  Land  Management 
Supervisor  SHAYNE  HOACHLANDER, 
right,  look  on. 
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when  he  responded  on  foot  to  a fire  in 
the  historic  Rowland  Mansion. 

With  smoke  pouring  out  of  the  3- 
story  structure  when  he  arrived, 
Blazosky  approached  the  front  door 
and  almost  immediately  heard  calls  for 
help.  Instead  of  waiting  for  emergency 
personnel,  because  the  fire  was  bum- 
ing  so  uncontrollably,  Blazosky  entered 
the  building,  where  smoke  and  flames 
forced  him  to  his  knees  and,  eventu- 
ally,  to  his  belly.  Hearing  calls  from  a 
second-floor  apartment,  Blazosky  as- 
cended the  steps  to  the  second  floor. 
At  the  top,  unable  to  go  any  farther, 
he  began  to  encourage  the  occupants 
to  leave  their  apartment  and  crawl  to- 
ward his  voice.  Blazosky  was  joined  on 
the  steps  by  the  community’s  fire  chief, 
and  they  eventually  talked  Peggy  and 
Dave  Clark  to  the  stairs  and  led  them 
to  safety. 

Boyer,  Campfield  and  Loughney,  all 
from  Pike  County,  were  on  Shohola 
Lake,  on  SGL  180,  this  past  April, 
preparing  for  the  waterfowl  nesting 
season,  when  they  noticed  two  men 
struggling  to  stay  on  top  of  their  cap- 
sized boat.  Racing  to  their  rescue,  the 
crew  got  both  men  aboard  their  boat 
and  quickly  took  them  to  the  game 
lands  maintenance  building.  Once 
there,  the  crew  stoked  up  the  furnace 
and  provided  the  men  with  dry  cloth- 
ing. Recognizing  that  the  men  were 
suffering  from  the  beginning  stages  of 
hypothermia,  Boyer  began  talking  to 


)oe  Osman 


Deputy  WCO  MARK  B.  BLAZOSKY  receives  an 
Employee  Commendation  Award  from  VERN 
ROSS  and  SAMUEL  DUNKLE. 

the  men,  to  keep  their  minds  active, 
while  at  the  same  time  administering 
first  aid.  Later  in  the  week,  Boyer, 
Campfield  and  Loughney  retrieved  the 
boat  and  any  gear  they  could  find  and 
returned  it  to  the  fishermen. 


(oe  Osman 


Came  lands  workers  JOE  LOUGHNEY,  left,  and 
CHUCK  CAMPFIELD,  center,  along  with 
supervisor  LENNY  BOYER,  right,  receive  their 
Employee  Commendations  from  VERN  ROSS 
and  SAMUEL  DUNKLE. 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral  — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1-877-877-7137  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  1-888'PGC-8001.  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Test  results  prove  EHD  caused 
deer  deaths  in  Southwest 


PGC  BUREAU  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Director  Calvin  DuBrock  an- 
nounced that  test  results  from  one  deer 
found  dead  in  Franklin  Township, 
Greene  County,  proved  that  its  death 
was  caused  by  epizootic  hemorrhagic 
disease  (EHD).  This  marks  the  first 
time  the  disease  has  been  confirmed 
in  Pennsylvania. 

DuBrock  noted  that  the  test  was 
conducted  by  the  Southeastern  Coop- 
erative Wildlife  Disease  Study  at  the 
University  of  Georgia.  EHD  also  was 
confirmed  earlier  this  year  in  Mary- 
land, Ohio,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

“Hunters  need  to  know  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Southeastern  Coopera- 
tive Wildlife  Disease  Study,  EHD  can- 
not be  contracted  by  humans,” 
DuBrock  said. 

DuBrock  also  advised  hunters  there 
is  no  evidence  that  humans  can  ac- 
quire the  disease  by  touching  a deer. 
However,  all  hunters  are  encouraged 
to  wear  rubber  or  latex  gloves  when 
field-dressing  an  animal,  and  wash 
hands  and  tools  thoroughly  after.  In 
addition,  he  added  there  is  no  evi- 
dence the  EHD  virus  is  spread  through 
consumption  of  venison. 

On  Oct.  10  and  11,  Greene  County 
WCOs  Rod  Bums  and  Randy  Crago 
transported  two  deer  carcasses  of  the 
50  dead  or  sick  deer  found  in  Greene 
County  to  the  state  Agriculture  De- 
partment for  testing,  but  the  results 
were  inconclusive.  On  Oct.  19,  Wash- 
ington County  WCO  Frank 
Leichtenherger  reported  more  than  20 
dead  or  sick  deer  were  found  in  West 


Finley  Township.  Since  then,  more 
deer  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of 
Greene  and  Washington  counties. 

EHD  is  a common  disease  in  white- 
tailed  deer  populations  of  the  U.S., 
and  is  contracted  by  the  bite  of  insects 
called  “biting  midges.”  In  northern 
states,  EHD  usually  kills  the  animal 
within  5 to  10  days,  but  is  not  spread 
from  deer  to  deer  by  contact.  While 
EHD  is  not  infectious  to  humans,  deer 
displaying  severe  symptoms  of  EHD 
may  not  be  suitable  for  consumption. 

DuBrock  stressed  that  even  though 
some  EHD  symptoms  are  similar  to 
those  of  chronic  wasting  disease 
(CWD)  — such  as  excessive  drooling, 
unconsciousness  and  a loss  of  fear  of 
humans  — there  is  no  relationship  be- 
tween EHD  and  CWD. 

DuBrock  also  pointed  out  that  the 
EHD  outbreak  should  have  been 
squelched  by  the  cold  weather,  which 
kills  the  insects  that  spread  the  disease. 
He  noted  that  EHD,  unlike  CWD,  is 
a seasonal  disease  and  the  affected  deer 
herd  will  rebound  quickly. 

“The  good  news  from  this  situation 
is  that  the  public  is  reporting  these 
sightings  to  the  agency,”  DuBrock  said. 
“Should  the  state’s  deer  herd  be  in- 
fected with  more  serious  diseases,  the 
PGC  will  need  to  rely  on  the  contin- 
ued vigilance  of  the  public  so  that  we 
can  respond  in  a timely  manner.” 

Matt  Hough,  PGC  Southwest  Re- 
gion Law  Enforcement  Supervisor, 
urged  residents  to  report  unusual 
sightings  by  calling  the  region’s  toll- 
free  number  (1-877-877-7137). 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Came  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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PGC  Retirees 


John  Plowman 
Administrative 


Officer  2 
Mechanicsburg 
5/23/81-3/29/02 


junior  E.  Foster 
Game  Lands  Main 


Supervisor 

Gaines 

2/10/60-2/1/02 


Denver  McDowell,  jr. 
Environmental 
Planning  Manager 
Harrisburg 
3/25/68-1/4/02 

JANUARY  2003 


Dale  Walker 
Game  Lands  Main. 
Supervisor 
Hamlin 

4/13/70-1/18/02 


Elwood  W.  Orner 
Game  Lands  Main. 
Supervisor 
Wellsville 

3/23/64-10/11/02 


Charles  W.  Seward 
Game  Lands  Main. 
Supervisor 
Noxen 

2/3/69-1/18/02 


Donald  E.  Little 
Forest  Assistant 
Manager 
Bolivar 

10/4/65-3/29/02 


jerry  D.  Ross 
Game  Lands  Main. 


Supervisor 

Columbia 

Crossroads 

1/27/77-1/18/02 


Peggy  Atts 
Clerical  Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 


Office 

Utica 

7/20/81-7/5/02 


William  A.  Bower 
WCO,  Bradford 
County 
Troy 

3/25/68-1/4/02 


David  Kaulen 
Game  Lands  Main. 
Worker  2 
Greenville 
7/8/78-3/29/02 


Betty  j.  Johnson 
Clerk  Typist 
Harrisburg 
8/11/84-6/7/02 
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Arthur  R.  Storey 
Game  Lands  Main. 
Worker  2 
Coudersport 


1/7/60-1/4/02 


Charles  A.  Solt 
Game  Lands  Main. 
Supervisor 
Lehighton 
6/29/71-7/5/02 


William  D.  Overcash 
Game  Lands  Main. 
Supervisor 
Tobyhanna 
4/29/78-10/16/01 


John  ].  Snyder 
WCO,  Tioga 
County 
Wellsboro 
3/28/70-3/29/02 


Thomas  M.  Hayden 
Real  Estate 
Specialist 
Millerstown 


10/1/68-3/29/02 


Harry  Johnson,  Jr. 
Forester 
Sandy  Ridge 
7/1/69-7/5/02 


Thomas  P.  Austin 
Game  Lands  Main. 
Worker  2 
Sweet  Valley 
6/2/80-10/25/02 


Billie  G.  Cromwell 
Came  Lands  Main. 


Supervisor 

Needmore 


3/26/68-1/18/02 


Game  Lands 
Main.  Worker  2 
Guys  Mills 
6/23/64-9/27/02 


David  Davidson,  Jr. 
Game  Lands  Main. 
Worker  2 
Orangeville 
12/8/69-6/14/02 


William  P.  Sheppeck 
Game  Lands  Main. 
Worker  2 
West  Sunbury 
9/5/89-4/12/02 


ALSO  RETIRING  were  Kenneth  E.  Blair,  Wildlife  Maintenance  Propagator,  Trout  Run,  3/14/67- 
3/29/02;  Charles  J.  Carlos,  WCO,  Driftwood,  5/1 9/75-1 2/7/01 ; Rawland  D.  Cogan,  Biologist, 
Weedville,  9/7/82-3/1  /02;  Nancy  J.  Dehner,  Clerk  Typist,  Harrisburg,  1 /5/87-1  /1 1 /02;  Joseph 
C.  Granat,  Wildlife  Maintenance  Propagator,  Cambridge  Springs,  3/21 /61 -4/1 2/02;  Jerry  D. 
Hassinger,  Biologist,  Millersburg,  4/24/80-9/27/02;  Daniel  Jenkins,  Game  Conservation  Officer, 
Berlin,  3/25/68-3/29/02;  Frederick  Kenjora,  Game  Lands  Maintenance  Worker,  Philipsburg,  3/ 
26/69-4/4/02;  Ronald  O.  Kressley,  Game  Lands  Maintenance  Worker,  New  Tripoli,  12/8/69-1/ 
18/02;  Fred  C.  Stiner,  Jr.,  Wildlife  Maintenance  Propagator,  Williamsport,  6/1 2/67-2/1 /02; 
George  B.  Thomas,  Real  Estate  Division  Chief,  Mechanicsburg,  3/25/68-3/29/02;  Marshall 
Trowbridge,  Forest  Assistant  Manager,  Alexandria,  5/6/72-3/29/02. 
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by  Bob  D'Angelo 

Wisconsin 

Ruffed  grouse  drumming  activity  in  the  spring  of  2002  was  down  hy  about  20  percent 
over  2001  levels.  The  largest  decrease  was  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  where 
drumming  counts  were  down  32  percent.  In  northern  Wisconsin,  where  most  of  the 
hunters  go,  drumming  was  down  10  percent,  and  the  decline  was  12  percent  in  the 
central.  The  10-year  ruffed  grouse  cycle  peaked  in  1999,  so  the  result  ot  the  sur\’ey  was 
not  surprising.  Grouse  drumming  surveys  have  been  used  in  Wisconsin  since  1964  to 


indicate  population  trends. 

Texas 

Nature  photography  is  becoming 
one  of  the  most  popular  forms  of 
outdoor  recreation.  Seven  percent  of 
Texans  are  nature  photography 
enthusiasts,  and  nationally,  nature 
photographers  outnumber  golfers. 

India 

The  tiger  population  in  the  Sunderhans  on 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  30  years.  This  maze  of  forested 
islands  is  the  largest  mangrove  swampland 
on  earth  and  home  to  about  280  royal 
Bengal  tigers.  More  than  70  people  have 
been  killed  by  tigers  in  the  area  during  the 
past  two  years. 


Africa 

At  a Safari  Club  International  supported 
wildlife  management  meeting  involving 
seven  African  countries,  Botswana’s  official 
announced  his  country’s  plan  to  resume 
lion  hunting.  A small  quota  will  he  given 
to  indigenous  communities  for  depredation 
control,  and  a second  quota  will  he 
established  for  sportsmen.  Botswana’s  lion 
population  is  at  healthy  levels  and  legal 
hunting  can  help  the  great  cats,  while 
providing  important  economic  benefits  to 
its  people. 

New  Hampshire 

Hunters  took  a record  527  bears  in 
2001  from  a population  estimated  at 
between  4,500  and  5,000  animals. 


Iowa 

Poor  weather  and  habitat  conditions  in  2000  are  blamed  for  a record  low  estimated 
470,116  rooster  pheasant  harvest  in  2001,  which  is  a 53  percent  decline  from  2000, 
when  hunters  took  more  than  a million  birds.  The  previous  low  was  724,000  in  1984. 
The  quail  harvest  was  also  down,  as  hunters  harvested  an  estimated  32,226  hohwhites 
in  2001  — down  from  an  estimated  140,828  in  2000. 

Pennsylvania 

Deer  were  first  stocked  here  in  1906,  with  50  from  Michigan,  and  then 
1,192  were  purchased  from  1906  to  1925,  including  524  from  Pennsylvania 
dealers,  41 7 from  Michigan,  16  from  Ohio,  16  from  Kentucky,  21  from  Maine, 
64  from  New  Jersey,  50  from  North  Carolina  and  84  from  New  Hampshire. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


The  Game  Commissions  new  Wildlife  Management 
Units  were  created  from  five  different  physiographic 
regions  and  were  determined  by  the  amount  of  forest 
land,  public-owned  land  and  human  characteristics. 

Hunting  Outside 
the  Lines 


i i /^^OUNTY  in  which  killed.”  I have  been 
filling  in  that  information  on  my 
deer  tag  since,  well,  forever.  At  least  as  long 
as  1 have  been  hunting,  which  is  (barely) 
five  decades.  So  when  1 say  1 have  been 
tilling  in  “county”  on  my  tags  and  report 
cards  and  thinking  along  county  lines  for 
deer  hunting  for  quite  a while,  1 speak  with 
some  authority.  From  what  1 have  been 
hearing,  county-based  hunting  for 
antlerless  deer  will  change  soon. 

The  news  I have  been  getting  from  the 
Game  Commission,  and  that  you  have 
been  receiving,  too,  is  that  we  will  no 
longer  he  doing  our  antlerless  deer  hunt- 
ing on  a county  basis,  starting  with  the  fall 
of  2003.  As  this  is  being  written,  the  Board 
of  Game  Commissioners  has  voted  once 
to  approve  statewide  wildlife  management 
units  and  is  slated  to  vote,  and  will  prob- 
ably approve  again,  the  new  system  at  its 
January  meeting.  Going  to  wildlife  man- 
agement units,  rather  than  counties,  for 
issuing  antlerless  deer  hunting  permits  is  a 
dramatic  departure  frc:>m  what  Pennsylva- 
nia hunters  have  experienced  as  tradition. 
It  makes  sense,  hut  will  take  some  getting 
used  to. 

We  will  all  have  to  learn  to  hunt  out- 
side the  lines,  that  is,  the  county  bound- 
ary lines.  In  planning  where  we’ll  hunt 


antlerless  deer  from  now  on,  we’ll  have  to 
rearrange  our  thinking.  This  won’t  mean 
just  reorganizing  hunting  location  strate- 
gies for  the  regular  firearm  season,  hut  for 
the  archery,  early  muzzleloader  and  winter 
muzzleloader  seasons,  as  well.  If  we  want 
to  take  an  antlerless  deer  during  any  of 
these  seasons,  we  may  or  may  not  be  able 
to  hunt  several  spots  that  are  our  current 
favorites,  according  to  where  the  new  bor- 
derlines fall.  1 know  that  for  my  own  hunt- 
ing, the  new  Wildlife  Management  Unit 
system  will  bring  great  changes,  along  with 
great  opportunities. 

I’m  not  in  any  way  a deer  biologist,  but 
even  I can  see  why  county  divisions  aren’t 
the  best  way  to  manage  a deer  herd.  Coun- 
ties are  social  creations.  They  exist  on  pa- 
per. They  do  not  necessarily  have  any  rel- 
evancy to  what  the  land  looks  like. 

One  part  of  a county  may  fall  into  the 
category  of  “big  woods  country,”  with  vast 
forest  tracts  and  little  open  or  agricultural 
acreage.  Another  part  of  the  same  county 
might  he  farms  and  woodlots.  Potter 
County  is  a good  example  of  this,  as  any- 
one knows  who  has  crossed  it  “vertically.” 
Driving  north  from  the  rough  ravines  and 
steep  wooded  ridges  of  the  south.  Potter 
County  becomes  potato  farms  and  plateau 
near  the  New  York  border.  Determining 
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Bob  Steiner 


THE  NEW  WMUs  will  change  how  hunters 
choose  their  antlerless  deer  hunting  spots. 

what  a deer  population  should  be  in  the 
northern  part  of  that  county  can  have  little 
to  do  with  what’s  happening  in  the  south- 
ern section.  No  surprise,  then,  that  these 
areas  fall  into  different  WMUs. 

As  a hunter  in  the  field  during  the 
antlerless  seasons,  finding  exact  county 
boundaries  and  staying  inside  the  right  one 
were  sometimes  matters  for  concern.  1 of- 
ten sent  for  Warren  County  “doe”  permits, 
although  I live  in  Venango  County.  One 
of  the  closest  pieces  of  open-to-the-public 
hunting  ground  in  Warren  County  is  near 
Enterprise.  The  problem  is  that  three  coun- 
ties come  together  there,  in  a “T.”  The  arms 
and  leg  of  the  “T”  are  not  on  highways  or 
anywhere  that  can  be  easily  discerned 
when  a hunter  is  in  the  woods.  Instead, 
hunters  had  to  remember  to  “not  go  too 
far  off  the  road  that  way,”  or  they’d  be  in 
another  county.  How  far  was  too  far?  Who 
knew  exactly?  One  hundred,  200  hundred 
yards?  Without  markings,  who  could  he 
sure?  The  solution  to  staying  legal  was  to 
hunt  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where  we 
knew  we  were  in  Warren  County. 

Happily,  the  boundaries  of  the  2 1 new 
WMUs  will  be  easy  to  determine.  I won’t 
have  any  trouble  knowing  where  I should 
and  should  not  be,  because  the  lines  are 


all  roads  with  route  numbers,  like  322,  80, 
22  and  6,  or  a major  river  (Susquehanna). 
I thank  the  Game  Commission  tor  not 
making  the  unit  borders  side  roads  that 
locals  may  call  by  two  or  three  different 
names.  The  country  road  in  front  of  my 
house  is  shown  as  Foster  Road  on  one  map, 
although  everyone  here  calls  it  Beatty  Run 
Road.  It  corners  with  Tologo  Road,  a.k.a. 
Factory  Street  Extension.  This  is  not  un- 
common in  rural  Pennsylvania. 

What  falls  inside  the  WMU’s  bound- 
aries makes  a lot  of  sense,  even  to  my  un- 
trained eye.  The  Game  Commission  says 
the  units  were  chosen  to  include  similar 
wildlife  habitats  and  geographic  features, 
human  populations  and  land  use  and  pub- 
lic/private property  ownership.  I took  a 
look  at  how  the  WMUs  overlay  with  maps 
of  the  “physiographic  units,”  “forest  land 
levels,”  “public  land  levels”  and  “human 
density  levels,”  and  I was  impressed;  it  all 
fits. 

I know  my  home  area  best,  so  I can  be 
most  critical  or  agreeable  there  to  the 
change  from  the  county  system  to  wildlife 
management  units.  Venango  County  will 
be  cut  like  a pie  for  big  eaters:  in  “V”- 
shaped  quarters.  My  backyard  will  be  in 
WMU  IB,  while,  clockwise,  the  rest  of  the 
county  will  be  in  WMUs  2F,  2D  and  1 A. 

I paid  attention  as  I hunted,  hiked  or 
fished  around  my  county  for  years,  and  I 
learned  that  this  is  a transition  area.  For 
instance,  up  here  in  the  west-northwest 
corner  we  have  fox  squirrels  added  to  the 
usual  grays  and  a mix  of  trees  that  tends 
toward  maple/beech/cherry,  with  some  oak. 
The  land  is  rolling  to  flat,  the  result  of  gla- 
ciation, with  increasing  woodlots  and  farms 
near  the  Crawford  County  line. 

In  the  east-northeast  section  of 
Venango  County,  I find  black  squirrels  and 
more  forested,  pronounced  hills,  again  fa- 
voring the  northern  tree  mixture.  In  the 
east-southeast,  the  land  changes  again, 
more  open  and  bumpier,  with  increased 
oak  and  hickory,  and  still,  black  squirrels. 
In  the  west-southwest  part  ot  the  county. 
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atop  the  river  and  creek  ravines,  the  glaci- 
ated  terrain  flattens,  with  fox  squirrels  in 
predominantly  oak  and  hickory  woods. 

That  is  roughly  how  the  WMUs  divide 
my  home  county,  with  routes  322  and  8 as 
the  legs  of  the  “X.”  The  center  is  at 
Franklin.  I think  of  the  differences  in  the 
quarters  by  what  is  most  obvious  to  me: 
the  change  in  the  “odd”  squirrels  1 see,  the 
altering  variety  of  the  trees  and  the  form 
of  the  terrain.  The  Game  Commission  pro- 
fessionals probably  saw  a lot  more  that 
caused  these  parts  of  my  county  to  he  seg- 
mented and  grouped  with  adjacent,  non- 
Venango  County  lands  into  new  WMUs. 

So  good  so  far,  but  the  wildlife  manage- 
ment units  that  sliced  my  county  have 
separated  my  four  favorite  hunting  spots.  1 
used  to  be  able  to  hunt  antlerless  deer  one 
day  around  my  house  or  on  SGL  96.  The 
next  day  1 might  go  to  SGL  39,  south  of 
Franklin.  1 also  enjoy  hunting  Oil  Creek 
State  Park,  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
county,  and  occasionally  1 hunt  the  state 
forest  along  the  Allegheny  River,  to  the 
south.  Or  hunt  on  private-hut-open  lands 
in  various  places  around  the  county. 

Next  year,  if  1 draw  an  antlerless  deer 
permit  for  WMU  1 B,  where  my  home  and 
SGL  96  are  located,  1 won’t  he  able  to  hunt 
my  other  “doe”  spots  because  they  will  tall 
in  WMUs  lA,  2F  and  2D.  Not  unless  1 
can  draw  antlerless  permits  for  any  (or  all) 
of  those  areas.  This  will  depend  on  the 
permit  allocations  for  these  units  and  how 
many  licenses  the  Game  Commission  al- 
lows a hunter  to  have  in  the  future. 


So  what  am  1 going  to  do?  I’m  going  to 
rearrange  my  hunting  strategy  and  take 
advantage  of  the  new  antlerless  deer  hunt- 
ing possibilities  that  have  been  opened  up 
to  me.  A wildlife  management  unit  per- 
mit will  be  a license  to  go  exploring,  be- 
cause units  will  contain  much  more  ground 
to  hunt  than  just  one  county.  In  WMU 
IB,  1 can  hunt  most  of  Crawford,  all  of  Erie, 
and  a good  portion  of  Warren  County. 
Maybe  I’ll  learn  some  of  Crawford’s  and 
Erie’s  swamps,  because  of  my  antlerless 
permit,  and  get  one  of  their  legendary  big 
bucks  while  I’m  at  it.  Looking  the  other 
way,  I’ll  he  able  to  sample  sprawling  SGL 
143  near  Pittsfield. 

If  1 draw  a permit  for  WMU  2F,  in  addi- 
tion to  hunting  my  usual  spots  in  Oil  Creek 
State  Park,  1 get  huge  SGLs  86  and  54,  and 
the  whole  Allegheny  National  Forest,  east 
to  Route  219  running  between  Ridgway 
and  Bradford.  If  1 receive  antlerless  permits 
for  WMU  1 A or  2F,  1 can  hunt  clear  down 
toward  Butler  or  way  over  to  Indiana. 
What  fun! 

The  new  Wildlife  Management  Unit 
system  will  initially  seem  an  inconve- 
nience. We  got  used  to  the  same  old  way: 
complacent  without  good  reason.  Most 
changes  are  uncomfortable,  even  ones  as 
sensible  as  this.  True,  1 will  need  to  decide 
on  WMU  preferences  for  antlerless  deer 
hunting,  because  my  home  county  has 
been  split  up,  but  1 can  do  that.  1 can  think, 
and  hunt,  outside  of  traditional  lines.  And 
1 will  take  advantage  of  the  expanded  hunt- 
ing opportunities  I’m  being  given.  □ 


Baps  of  ©ore 

DAVE  BARNES  has  hunted  and 
trapped  his  whole  life  in  Perry 
County.  In  this  photo  his  late  wife 
MARY  shows  off  the  big  8-point  he 
got  in  1947,  and  his  trapping 
prowess.  Dave  was  part  of  a crew  that 
logged  theTuscarora  Mountain  with 
horse  teams  and  2-man  saws. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


By  transporting  and  burying  acorns , tree  squirrels 
appear  to  be  important  seed  dispersers , and  are 
prime  “investors”  in  our  oak  forests’  future. 

Nature's  Ultimate 
Bankers 


IT’S  LATE  JANUARY  as  I crunch  over 
frosty,  fallen  leaves  on  my  way  to  Coy- 
ote Bench.  Almost  immediately  1 hear  the 
high-pitched  whine  of  a female  gray  squir- 
rel in  a mating  chase.  Four  male  squir- 
rels are  after  her,  but  one  male 
fends  off  the  others.  Once,  the 
female  turns  and  faces  him  at 
the  end  of  a branch  and  he  re- 
treats. She  then  enters  a tree 
cavity  and  pokes  her  head  out, 
nipping  at  any  male  squirrels 
that  try  to  enter. 

Her  actions  are  designed 
to  send  the  males  into  a 
greater  frenzy,  and  it 
works.  A dominant 
male  busily  defends  the 
cavity  from  above  and 
below,  while  the  other 
males  try  to  breach  his  de- 
fense. When  he  drives  away  all 
hut  one  other  competitor,  she 
emerges  and  races  off  in  what 
scientists  call  a “breakaway.” 

A Johnny-come-lately 
runs  up  the  tree  she  had  been 
in,  following  his  nose  and 
emitting  the  low,  grunting 


calls  of  a questing  male.  He  sniffs  around 
the  rim  of  the  cavity,  thrusts  his  head  in- 
side, and  then  runs  hack  down  the  trunk. 
At  this  point,  the  female,  pursued  by 
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tive  males,  streaks  up  from  the  ravine  and 
across  the  road,  and  the  last  I see  of  her 
she  has  six  males  chasing  her. 

According  to  an  excellent  new  hook. 
North  American  Tree  Squirrels  hy  Michael 
A.  Steele  and  John  L.  Koprowski,  this 
courtship  day  started  shortly  after  dawn 
and  will  continue  for  eight  hours.  In  that 
time  the  female  will  probably  mate  three 
or  four  times  with  two  to  four  males. 

Although  female  squirrels  are  only  re- 
ceptive  to  mating  for  about  eight  hours, 
males  are  active  from  November  until 
August.  Every  day  during  that  period,  they 
spend  the  first  couple  hours  visiting  the 
nests  and  home  ranges  of  adult  females. 
Cautiously  they  sniff  each  female  they  en- 
counter. If  they  find  one  within  five  days 
of  her  receptive  period,  they  follow  her.  On 
the  day  when  she  comes  into  heat,  males 
have  congregated  outside  the  female’s  nest 
from  as  far  away  as  half  a mile.  Although 
P.D.  Goodrun  watched  a record  34  Texan 
gray  squirrels  in  a mating  bout  back  in 
1961,  Steele  and  Koprowski  have  observed 
up  to  22  and  my  personal  record  is  10. 

If  the  food  sources  are  good,  female 
squirrels  may  mate  twice  a year,  according 
to  Steele,  who  is  an  associate  professor  of 
biokrgy  at  Wilkes  College.  During  a tele- 
phone interview,  Steele  told  me  that 
Koprowski  wrote  the  chapters  on  social 
behavior  and  reproduction,  and  he  wrote 
those  on  habitat,  diet,  patch  use,  food 
caching  and  seed  dispersal. 

Steele  has  several  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania forest  sites  where  he  conducts  his 
extensive  research  on  food  selection,  habi- 
tat use,  and  seed  production  by  small  mam- 
mals, but  one  of  his  favorite  and  most  vis- 
ible sites  is  Kirhy  Park  along  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  Wilkes-Barre.  “We 
get  a lot  of  questions  from  visitors,”  Steele 
says,  and  no  wonder.  Does  anyone  in 
Wilkes-Barre  recall  seeing  people  vacuum- 
ing up  the  remains  of  acorns  in  Kirhy  Park? 

As  part  of  a study  Steele  and  his  stu- 
dents conducted  of  the  caching  and  feed- 
ing behavior  of  gray  squirrels  in  autumn 


and  winter,  they  used  a handheld,  portable 
vacuum  to  collect  pieces  of  acorns  that  gray 
squirrels  dropped  after  they  ate,  he  writes 
in  North  American  Tree  Squirrels.  They 
needed  all  those  pieces  to  figure  out  why 
squirrels  seemed  to  eat  less  efficiently  in 
winter,  when  they  needed  the  extra  energy 
to  survive  the  colder  temperatures,  than 
in  autumn.  What  they  found  was  that  early 
in  autumn,  squirrels  feed  quickly  and  slop- 
pily, dropping  edible  portions  of  the  acorns, 
and  in  winter  they  eat  slowly  and  carefully 
and  drop  very  few,  if  any,  small,  edible 
pieces.  They  concluded  that  in  autumn 
squirrels  eat  quickly  so  they  can  cache  as 
much  food  as  possible  when  it  is  abundant, 
and  in  winter  they  spend  more  time  eat- 
ing every  bit  of  the  acorn  and  carefully  stor- 
ing whatever  other  nuts  they  can  find. 

This  is  just  one  of  many  studies  Steele 
has  performed  on  the  habituated  gray  squir- 
rels of  Kirhy  Park.  “Tree  squirrels,”  he  and 
Koprowski  write,  “are  model  organisms  for 
testing  and  exploring  important  questions 
in  behavior  and  ecology.”  So  Steele  live 
traps  them  and  uses  dye  to  mark  all  the 
gray  squirrels  in  the  park  with  letters  or 
numbers.  Over  the  years  people  have  asked 
him  and  his  students  why  they  bother  to 
study  such  common,  well-known  animals. 

“They  don’t  realize  that  many  of  the 
experiments  done  at  this  park  have  become 
famous  (in  scientific  circles),”  Steele  says. 
Furthermore,  he  maintains  “how  little  we 
really  know  about  the  world  around  us. 
These  are  critters  we  see  every  day,  and  yet 
they  engage  in  complex  behavior  still  not 
fully  understood  hy  ecologists.” 

One  of  Steele’s  newest  studies  in  the 
park  asks  why  squirrels  bury  smaller  acorns 
close  together  and  under  the  canopy,  and 
larger  acorns  farther  apart  and  beyond  the 
canopy.  After  all,  squirrels  risk  predation 
by  hawks  and  use  more  energy  to  hury  the 
larger  acorns.  However,  those  acorns  are 
less  likely  to  he  pilfered  hy  other  squirrels 
and  chipmunks.  The  smaller  acorns,  which 
are  not  as  desirable,  are  more  easily  dis- 
covered and  dug  up  by  other  animals. 
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Those  animals  keep  a constant  watch  on 
each  other  and  where  they  bury  their 
stores. 

But  Steele  has  also  found  that  gray  squin 
rels  are  “masters  of  deception.”  They  fre- 
quently dig  a hole,  pretend  to  bury  a nut, 
and  cover  it  over.  Then  they  move  on  and 
bury  a nut  somewhere  else.  This  “func- 
tional deception,”  as  Steele  calls  it,  “re- 
ally confuses  onlookers,  such  as 
chipmunks,  blue  jays  and  other 
squirrels,  as  to  where  they’ve 
buried  the  nut.”  They  may  pre- 
tend to  bury  an  acorn  any- 
where from  two  to  nine  times 
before  actually  doing  so. 

Sometimes  they  reverse 
this  procedure  by  im- 
mediately burying 
an  acorn  and  then 
pretending  they 
are  burying  it 
somewhere  else. 

Tree  squirrels, 

Steele  hypoth- 
esizes, may  be 
“nature’s  ultimate 
bankers,  moving  and 
managing  caches, 
much  the  way  a fin- 
ancier will  manipulate 
investments  to  maximize 
long-term  returns  . . . .”  In  addition, 
the  way  they  bury  acorns  helps  to  decide 
the  future  of  oak  forests.  Steele  and  his  col- 
league Peter  D.  Smallwood  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Richmond  have  been  performing  a 
series  of  studies  to  find  out  why  eastern  gray 
squirrels,  flying  squirrels,  deer  mice,  white- 
footed mice  and  fox  squirrels  usually  store 
acorns  from  the  red  oak  group  and  eat  those 
of  the  white  oak  group.  It  turns  out  that 
the  gray  squirrels,  at  least,  know  that  white 
oak  acorns  will  germinate  almost  immedi- 
ately and  red  oak  acorns  will  not  germi- 
nate until  the  following  spring.  If  they  do 
store  white  oak  acorns,  they  first  bite  off 
their  tips,  which  destroys  the  embryo  and 
prevents  them  from  germinating. 


But  how  do  they  know  this?  “Likely, 
there  is  a chemical  cue  in  the  shell  of  the 
acorns  that  tells  squirrels  to  store  red  oak 
acorns,”  Steele  says,  because  after  soaking 
the  shells  of  both  red  and  white  oak  acorns 
in  acetone,  which  masked  the  difference 
between  the  species,  the  squirrels  ate  all 
the  acorns. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are 
three  times  as  many  red 
oaks  as  white  oaks. 
Could  the  way  gray 
squirrels  bury  acorns 
have  something  to  do 
with  this?  On  aver- 
age, Steele  and 
Smallwood  have 
discovered,  the 
squirrels  cache  1 5 
percent  of  white 
oak  acorns,  usually 
near  the  acorns’ 
parent  ttees,  and 
more  widely  cache 
60  percent  of  red 
oak  acorns.  To  do 
this,  gtay  squirtels 
“scatter  hoard,” 
meaning  that  they 
huty  only  a few  or  one 
item  in  many  dispersed 
cache  sites  instead  of  storing 
all  their  food  in  one  place  as  larder 
hoarders,  such  as  chipmunks  and  red  squir- 
rels, do.  Lately,  Steele  has  been  putting 
metal  tags  on  individual  acorns  and  then 
finding  out  later  where  they  have  been 
cached. 

Such  scatter  hoarding  does  increase  the 
chances  that  acorns  may  germinate  in  years 
when  there  is  a bumper  crop  of  nuts.  This 
so-called  “predation  satiation  hypothesis” 
speculates  that  trees  “evolved  to  satiate 
seed  consumers  in  food  mast  yeats  and  cull 
their  population  in  poot  years.”  Unless  they 
are  overwhelmed  by  a crop,  die,  or  disperse 
from  their  caching  area,  squirrels  recover 
as  many  as  95  percent  of  their  cached 
acorns,  because  they  are  able  to  remember 
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their  exact  locations.  So  far,  though,  sci- 
entists  do  not  know  how'  long  they  remeiri' 
her. 

Tree  squirrels  appear  to  he  important 
seed  dispersers.  “By  transporting  and  scat- 
ter  hoarding  acorns  ...  to  individual 
sites  just  helow  the  leaf  litter,  many  tree 
squirrels  reduce  the  prohahility  of  seed  pre- 
dation,  seed  desiccation,  and  seedling  com- 
petition, and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
chances  of  germination,  root  estahlish- 
ment,  and  winter  survival.  The  cache  sites 
of  the  eastern  gray  squirrel  may  even  he 
optimal  tor  germination,  survival,  and 
growth  of  oak  seedlings,”  Steele  writes. 

Both  Steele  and  Koprowski  have  stud- 
ied tree  squirrels  for  more  than  20  years, 
hut  they  make  it  clear  that  many  questions 
about  tree  squirrels  are  still  unanswered. 


and  that  there  is  still  much  more  that  can 
be  learned  about  their  behavior  and  its  ef- 
fect on  our  forests.  And  because  they  are 
easy  to  observe,  they  are  ideal  mammals  to 
study. 

After  reading  North  American  Tree  Squir- 
rels  and  talking  with  Steele,  1 am  more  in- 
terested than  ever  in  watching  the  behav- 
ior of  gray  squirrels.  This  is  exactly  the  re- 
action Steele  and  Koprowski  are  hoping  for 
from  all  the  folks  who  read  their  book.  “A 
little  time  with  this  book,  and  the  reader 
should  never  view  a squirrel  in  quite  the 
same  way  again,”  they  write  in  their  pref- 
ace. “For  the  general  reader,  we  seek  to 
share  not  only  our  knowledge  of  the  tree 
squirrels  hut  also  the  sheer  delight  that 
comes  with  studying  them  ...” 

They  have  succeeded  admirably.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Who^s  That  Cawing? 

Choose  whether  the  tacts  helow  refer  to  (C)  common  crow,  (R)  raven  or  (F)  fish 
crow,  and  place  the  letter  in  the  space  provided. 


1.  is  the  most  commonly  seen  of  the  three. 

2.  is  the  largest  of  the  three. 

3.  is  seen  mostly  near  aquatic  areas. 

4.  is  the  smallest  of  the  three. 

5.  is  seen  mostly  in  mountainous  terrain. 

6.  is  considered  a migratory  nongame  bird  that  can  he  hunted  in  PA. 

7.  is  commonly  seen  in  agricultural  areas. 

8.  and  are  sometimes  seen  together. 

9.  prefers  seclusion  for  nesting. 


answers  on  p. 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  P.J.  Reilly 


Your  safety  depends  on  it,  and  oftentimes  your  success 
depends  on  it,  so  you  had  better  make  a wise  choice 
when  selecting  this  essential  piece  of  equipment. 

Buying  a 
Treestand 


Next  to  a bow  and  arrows,  a treestand 
is  probably  the  most  crucial  piece  of 
equipment  successful  bowhunters  own.  A 
treestand  allows  the  hunting  archer  to  get 
above  a deer’s  keen  senses  of  smell  and 
sight,  which,  in  turn,  allows  the  hunter  to 
get  close  to  deer.  And  when  you’re  using  a 
sporting  arm  with  a general  effective  range 
of  less  than  40  yards,  getting  close  is  man- 
datory. 

The  first  two  years  1 bowhunted  in 
Pennsylvania,  1 was  a stump-sitter.  1 hunted 


from  the  ground.  1 think  1 saw  four  deer 
those  first  two  seasons,  and  all  were  about 
100  yards  away.  Prior  to  the  start  of  my 
third  season,  though,  1 invested  in  a climb- 
ing treestand.  That  year  1 saw  lots  of  deer, 
missed  a 6-point  and  bagged  a button  buck. 
That’s  when  1 became  a believer  in  the 
power  of  the  treestand. 

With  all  the  various  types,  shapes,  sizes 
and  colors  of  treestands  on  the  market  to- 
day, buying  one  might  seem  a daunting 
task.  If  you  keep  a few  things  in  mind,  how- 
ever, such  as  your  safety,  your  comfort  and 
the  type  of  woods  you  hunt,  you  should 
have  no  problem  finding  a treestand  that 
suits  you. 

Without  exception,  choosing  a safe 
treestand  should  he  your  top  priority.  Na- 
tionwide, more  bowhunters  are  injured 
from  treestand  falls  than  any  other  factor. 
Remember,  your  safety  is  your  responsibil- 
ity when  you  hunt  from  a treestand.  Fol- 
low the  manufacturer’s  guidelines  for  us- 
ing your  stand,  and  wear  a safety  harness 

CLIMBING  treestands  allow  bowhunters  to 
be  mobile  during  the  season,  so  they  can 
adjust  when  deer  change  their  movement 
patterns.  They're  handy  to  use  in  surburban 
settings,  too,  but  keep  in  mind  it's  unlawful 
to  hunt  within  150  yards  of  any  occupied 
residence  or  farm  building  without  the 
permission  of  the  occupants. 
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or  belt  at  all  times  — that  means  when 
you’re  climbing  up  and  down  the  tree,  not 
just  when  you’re  finally  set  up. 

The  first  thing  you  should  look  for  when 
buying  a stand  is  a little  sticker  that  says 
“AMO.”  That  sticker  means  the  stand  was 
built  according  to  standards  established  by 
the  Archery  Manufacturers  and  Merchants 
Association.  Consider  it  the  howhunting 
industry’s  seal  of  approval. 

There  are  three  basic  types  of 
treestands  — climbing,  hanging  and  lad- 
der.  A climbing  stand  is  just  what  its  name 
implies  — a stand  that  allows  you  to  climb 
a tree  in  the  stand.  A hanging  stand  re- 
quires you  to  scale  the  tree  by  climbing  on 
limbs  or  by  using  screw-in  or  strap-on  steps, 
or  a stick  ladder  that  you  tie  to  the  tree. 
And  a ladder  stand  is  a stand  perched  at 
the  end  of  a ladder.  Lean  the  whole  works 
against  a tree  and  you’re  in  business. 

Climbing  stands  are  good  bets  for  hunt- 
ers who  like  to  move  around  a lot  — who 
aren’t  married  to  one  tree  for  the  entire 
season.  You  can  take  the  stand  with  you 
on  your  back,  anywhere  you  want  to  go. 
The  drawback  is  you’re  limited  to  hunting 
from  trees  that  are  straight  and  limb-free 
from  the  ground  up  to  the  height  you  hunt 
from.  Depending  on  the  woods  you  hunt, 
that  could  he  a problem.  For  example, 
you’d  have  a tough  time  using  a climber  in 
a stand  of  pines. 

Most  climbers  on  the  market  today  are 
two-piece  stands.  One  part  is  a platform 
and  the  other  is  a seat.  You  climb  a tree  by 
sitting  on  the  seat  and  pulling  your  legs 
up,  then  standing  up  and  lifting  your  seat. 
Repeat  these  movements  over  and  over, 
and  the  next  thing  you  know  you’re  up  the 
tree. 

Look  for  a climber  that  allows  you  to 
tie  the  two  sections  together.  This  is  an 
important  safety  feature  that  will  prevent 
the  platform  from  falling  out  of  your  reach 
should  it  slip  while  you’re  sitting  on  the 
seat.  Even  better,  go  for  a stand  that  uses 
two  pieces  to  climb,  hut  has  a seat  that  folds 
up  from  the  platform.  ’\Vith  these  stands. 


the  piece  that  you  sit  on  when  you’re 
climbing  is  used  strictly  for  climbing.  You 
stow  it  out  of  the  way  once  you’ve  reached 
your  hunting  height.  The  seat  that  folds 
up  from  the  platform  is  tied  to  the  tree,  so 
there’s  no  way  your  platform  can  ever  drop 
because  the  seat  and  platform  are  one  unit. 

Another  safety  feature  to  look  for  is 
metal  contact  points  versus  rubber.  The 
contact  points  are  where  the  stand  grips 
the  tree  as  you  climb.  Rubber  is  more  likely 
to  slip  than  metal,  especially  on  wet  trunks 
and  trees  with  smooth  bark.  If  you  hunt 
public  land  make  sure  the  contact  points 
don’t  damage  a tree;  that’s  illegal. 

Hanging  stands  are  great  for  archers 
who  hunt  private  property,  where  they’re 
allowed  to  put  up  a stand  and  leave  it  for 
the  duration  of  the  season.  It  eliminates 
the  need  to  haul  your  stand  into  the  woods 
day  after  day,  but,  of  course,  you’ll  be  lim- 
ited to  hunting  the  same  spot  over  and  over 
unless  you  have  multiple  stands,  which  can 
get  expensive,  or  unless  you  move  your 
stand  around  a lot,  which  is  labor  inten- 
sive. 

Avoid  hanging  stands  that  employ 
chains  to  attach  them  to  trees.  Choose 
stands  with  nylon  straps  instead.  You  can 
never  get  a chain  as  tight  around  a tree  as 
you  can  a strap,  and  a tight-fitting  stand  is 
a solid  stand.  There’s  nothing  scarier  than 
hunting  from  a stand  that  wobbles.  If  you 
use  a stand  with  a nylon  strap,  take  it  down 
at  the  end  of  each  hunting  season  because 
the  straps  can  rot  if  left  exposed  to  the  el- 
ements for  too  long. 

Before  you  hunt  from  a hanging  stand, 
set  it  up  a foot  or  two  off  the  ground  and 
test  its  stability.  With  some  stands  that  at- 
tach to  a tree  with  a strap  directly  behind 
the  seat,  the  platform  will  move  from  side 
to  side,  even  though  the  strap  is  tight.  If 
you  can  stand  on  the  platform,  swing  your 
arms  and  torso  from  side  to  side  while  keep- 
ing your  feet  planted,  and  the  stand  moves, 
go  buy  a ratchet  strap  at  a hardware  store. 
Run  the  strap  around  the  tree  and  attach 
the  ends  to  the  platform  bars.  This  should 
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secure  the  bottom  of  the  stand. 

Ladder  stands  are  great  if  you’re  afraid 
of  heights.  They’re  simple  to  climb  into, 
and  provide  a greater  sense  of  security  than 
the  other  two  types.  However,  they  are  the 
most  cumbersome  stands  to  erect,  and  they 
limit  your  hunting  height  to  the  length  of 
the  stand.  If  you  like  hunting  20  feet  up  or 
so,  you  won’t  he  able  to  use  a ladder  stand. 

One  of  the  biggest  questions 
bowhunters  will  face  when  shopping  for  a 
treestand  is  how  big  of  a stand  they  should 
buy.  In  the  past,  the  trend  among  treestand 
makers  was  to  build  and  sell  the  smallest, 
lightest  climbing  and  hanging  stands  pos- 
sible. These  stands  were  easy  to  get  in  or 
out  of  the  woods,  but  they  were  extremely 
precarious  to  hunt  from.  There  was  pre- 
cious little  room  to  move  around  in  these 
stands,  which  had  platforms  that  often 
measured  no  more  than  15  inches  square. 

Fortunately,  treestand  manufacturers 
these  days  are  subscribing  to  the  “bigger  is 
better”  theory.  There  are  plenty  of  stands 
on  the  market  with  platforms  measuring 
25  inches  wide  and  30  inches  long.  Sure, 
these  stands  are  somewhat  cumbersome  to 
lug  around  on  your  back,  hut  the  comfort 
and  security  they  provide  is  well  worth  the 
extra  weight.  There  are  smaller  stands  on 
the  market,  but  I always  opt  for  the  big- 
gest ones  I can  find. 

Most  stands  come  with  some  kind  of 
cushioning  for  the  seat.  If  you  choose  a 
stand  that  has  a metal  seat  with  no  cush- 
ioning, plan  on  adding  a cushion.  Not  only 
will  the  padding  make  the  seat  softer,  it 
will  make  it  warmer.  A metal  seat  on  a cold 
November  day  will  actually  draw  heat  out 


of  your  body,  and  that’s  sure  to  cut  your 
hunt  short. 

Choose  a stand  with  a seat  that  allows 
you  to  sit  with  your  knees  even  with  your 
hips.  If  your  hips  are  lower  than  your  knees, 
you’ll  find  it  difficult  to  stand  up  and  sit 
down  in  your  stand.  If  your  hips  are  higher 
than  your  knees,  you’ll  find  your  back  ach- 
ing after  a while. 

No  discussion  of  treestands  is  complete 
without  mentioning  safety  belts,  because, 
quite  frankly,  the  two  should  be  insepa- 
rable. If  you  hunt  from  a treestand,  plan 
on  wearing  some  sort  of  fall  restraint  de- 
vice. For  maximum  safety,  choose  a safety 
harness.  The  contraptions  look  like  some- 
thing a parachutist  wears,  with  straps  that 
run  over  your  shoulders,  across  your  back, 
around  your  waist  and  around  each  thigh. 
A strap  attached  to  the  top  of  the  harness 
behind  your  hack  is  tied  to  the  tree. 

Should  you  fall  while  wearing  a safety 
harness,  you’ll  always  end  up  with  your 
head  up  and  your  legs  down,  and  your 
weight  will  be  evenly  distributed  because 
of  the  harness.  Safety  belts  that  simply  wrap 
around  your  waist  and  a tree  are  better  than 
no  restraint,  hut  they  can  he  hazardous 
should  you  fall.  You  could  end  up  hanging 
upside  down,  and  all  your  weight  will  he 
on  the  belt  at  your  waist.  This  could  re- 
strict or  completely  cut  off  your  ability  to 
breathe. 

If  you  opt  to  buy  a treestand  this  year, 
think  about  your  safety,  think  about  your 
comfort  and  think  about  where  you  hunt 
to  pick  the  right  one  for  your  needs.  It 
could  put  you  in  front  of  that  buck  of  a 
lifetime.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Ken  Hunter 

WINGED  DEATH  — Silently  swooping  down  on  wings  spanning  up  to  60  inches 
and  wielding  razor-sharp  talons,  it's  no  wonder  the  great  horned  owl  is  often  called 
the  "tiger  with  wings."  Cottontail  rabbits  are  a prominent  prey  species  of  this  big 
owl,  but  it  eats  a variety  of  mammals  and  birds.  Its  deep,  muffled  hooting  can  be 
heard  as  far  away  as  a mile  on  still  moonlit  nights.  Great  horned  owls  are  year- 
round  residents  in  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  John  McGonigle 


A properly  fitting  shotgun  will  help  your 
shooting;  practice  will  perfect  it. 

Shotgun  Fit 


American  wingshooters  tra- 

i.  ditionally  paid  little  attention  to 
how  well  their  shotgun  fit  them;  they  sim- 
ply shot  what  they  purchased  off  the  rack. 
Excepting  a minority  of  shooters,  that  is 
still  the  case. 

Most  American  hooks  on  wingshooting 
pay  only  lip  service  to  gun  fit.  Jack 
O’Connor,  the  dean  of  American  gun  writ- 
ers, included  just  eight  pages  out  of  332  on 
gun  fit  in  his  1970  treatise.  The  Shotgun 
Book. 

O’Connor  at  least  mentions  the  option 
of  being  fitted  and  the  existence  of  “try 
guns”  with  adjustable  stocks  used  for  gun 
fitting.  O’Connor  suggests  that  wing- 
shooters  can  fit  their  own  gun  by  trial  and 
error,  or  more  likely,  find  a new  gun  that 
fits. 

The  late  Richard  Alden  Knight  of 
Pennsylvania  wrote  a good  hook  on 
wingshooting  titled  Mastering  the  Shotgun. 
In  his  chapter  on  gun  fit  Knight  says,  “Rule 


One:  To  shoot  a shotgun  well  you  must 
have  one  that  fits  you.”  Like  O’Connor, 
however,  Knight  did  not  include  much 
detail  on  gun  fit. 

It  has  been  said  that  America  was  a 
nation  of  riflemen.  When  shotguns  became 
popular  we  continued  to  shoot  them  like 
rifles,  impeding  our  effectiveness.  Riflemen 
or  not,  Americans  are  a stubborn  lot.  Many 
of  us  feel  we  should  he  able  to  pick  a stan- 
dard shotgun  and  shoot  it  effectively. 

Why  do  we  accept  that  golf  and  tennis 
lessons  are  acceptable  but  feel  that  shoot- 
ing lessons  are  unnecessary?  Why  shouldn’t 
we  he  able  to  grab  a shotgun  off  the  rack 
and  shoot  it  well?  And  just  how  the  heck 
do  shooting  lessons  relate  to  your  shotgun 
fitting  properly? 

The  British  perfected  the  shotgun  and 
its  effective  use  at  least  100  years  ago,  so 
what  they  say  about  wingshooting  bears 
listening  to.  Brits  have  long  believed  in 
proper  wingshooting  instruction.  Basic  to 
both  their  instruction  and  shooting  style 
is  having  a shotgun  that  fits  the  user  so 
that  it  shoots  exactly  where  the  shooter  is 
looking. 

One  would  think  that  a shotgun  that 
shoots  a shell  with  a whole  hunch  of  pel- 
lets would  he  pretty  easy  to  hit  something 
with.  For  a lot  of  folks,  though,  it  just  isn’t 
so;  there  is  a lot  of  space  around  a flying 
target,  providing  plenty  of  room  to  miss. 

DAVE  SLOHM  used  this  "try  gun"  at  the 
Orvis  Shooting  School  to  fit  the  author  for 
his  shotgun. 
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Any  shooting  school  worth  its  salt  will 
make  sure  that  each  student’s  shotgun  fits 
properly  by  doing  a gun  fitting.  Some  fit- 
tings  are  more  formal,  or  structured,  than 
others,  but  a good,  experienced  fitter  will 
come  up  with  the  right  combination  no 
matter  what  his  method  is.  Gun  fitting  is 
often  included  with  the  cost  of  the  school, 
but  not  always.  Inquire  about  these  costs 
before  attending  any  shooting  school. 

Returning  to  America’s  rifle  shooting 
tradition,  and  there  is  some  validity  to  that, 
some  aspects  of  our  rifle  handling  carried 
over  to  shotguns.  Specifically,  we  often 
“aim”  our  shotgun  by  “sighting”  down  the 
barrel  just  as  we  do  with  a rifle.  We  also 
“track,”  or  follow,  our  moving  targets  with 
a shotgun,  maintaining  that  aim  down  the 
barrel  as  we  swing  the  shotgun  barrel(s) 
along  the  target’s  path. 

Brits  see  the  bird,  mount  the  gun  as  their 
body  turns  towards  the  target  and  pull  the 
trigger  when  the  shotgun  touches  the 
shoulder  and  lines  up  with  the  target.  They 
do  not  get  the  target  “in  their  sights”  and 
then  track,  or  follow  it,  the  way  Ameri- 
cans  do. 

Unlike  a rifle  with  open  sights,  a shot- 
gun has  no  rear  sight;  the  shooter’s  eye 
functions  as  the  back  sight  when 
wingshooting.  It’s  critical  that  the  gun  fits 
properly  to  ensure  its  proper  alignment 
with  the  eye.  A properly  fitted  shotgun  will 
align  the  shooter’s  dominant  eye  directly 
over  the  center  of  the  gun’s  rib;  the  eye’s 
height  over  the  rib  is  open  to  discussion, 
though. 

The  dominant  eye  is  similar  to  one’s 
dominant  hand  in  that  both  take  the  lead 
in  doing  things.  Most  people’s  dominant 
eye  is  on  the  same  side  as  their  dominant 
hand,  but  enough  people  have  a dominant 
eye  opposite  their  dominant  hand,  so  de- 
termining the  dominant  eye  is  critical  not 
only  to  gun  fit,  but  also  to  successful  shoot- 
ing. 

The  dominant  eye  is  the  primary  one 
used  for  shooting,  though  many  experts 
recommend  shooting  with  both  eyes  open. 


One  eye  open  or  both  open,  the  dominant 
eye  should  line  up  with  the  shotgun’s  rib. 
Every  shooter  should  be  given  a simple  test 
to  determine  eye  dominance,  and  there  are 
several  easy  ways  to  do  this. 

First,  with  the  gun  unloaded  and 
checked  by  both  shooter  and  fitter,  mount 
the  shotgun  and  have  the  titter  look  down 
the  gun’s  rib  from  the  muzzle  and  see  which 
eye  is  focused  over  the  rib;  that  is  the  domi- 
nant eye.  If  a right-hander  is  left-eye  domi- 
nant, he’ll  attempt  to  use  his  left  eye  to 
look  down  the  rib. 

Another  easy  method  is  to  have  the 
individual  make  a circle  with  his  thumb 
and  forefinger.  Extending  his  arm  he  should 
put  the  circle  around  an  inanimate  object 
a distance  away.  Have  him  move  his  circled 
fingers  toward  his  eyes  and  they  will  in- 
variably go  to  the  dominant  eye. 

Finally,  extend  your  arm  fully  with  your 
thumb  up.  Line  your  thumb  up,  or  sight 
with  your  thumb,  on  a distant  object.  Close 
the  left  eye,  and  if  the  thumb  continues  to 
be  aligned  with  the  object,  the  right  eye  is 
dominant.  When  the  right  eye  on  a right- 
eye  dominant  person  is  closed,  the  object 
will  appear  to  move  sharply  to  the  right. 

If  you  are  among  the  minority  of  shoot- 
ers whose  dominant  eye  and  hand  are  op- 
posite, don’t  worry,  there  are  several  easy 
options  to  deal  with  that  situation;  your 
gun  fitter  will  explain  them. 

Before  having  your  shotgun  fitted,  one 
should  make  sure  it  (both  barrels  if  it’s  a 
double)  is  shooting  to  the  point  of  aim. 
Use  a bench  or  shoot  offhand,  using  the 
tightest  choke  possible,  and  aim  directly 
at  a large  target  40  yards  away.  As  long  as 
the  barrel  shoots  to  the  aiming  point  you 
are  ready  to  proceed. 

Your  gun  fitter  will  first  measure  the 
current  dimensions  of  your  gunstock  and 
record  them.  Fitters  at  the  Orvis  Shooting 
School  and  the  Remington  Shooting 
School  performed  my  gun  fittings,  and 
though  done  differently,  the  results  were 
nearly  identical. 

The  stock  dimensions  to  be  measured, 
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After  fitting  the  author  with  the  "try  gun," 
DAVE  SLOHM  notes  all  the  measurements, 
such  as  length  of  pull,  drop,  cast  and  pitch. 


which  should  eventually  be  correct  (even 
if  stock  alteration  is  necessary)  for  the 
shooter  are:  length  of  pull,  drop,  cast  and 
pitch. 

Length  of  pull  is  the  distance  from  the 
front  of  the  trigger  to  the  midpoint  ot  the 
butt.  Most  men  will  use  a length  of  pull 
between  14  and  IS'/z  inches.  Length  of  pull 
can  be  a major  problem  for  young  shooters 
or  women  shooters.  Too  often  they  are 
given  guns  owned  by  an  adult  male  and 
told  to  make  do,  which  is  a major  handi- 
cap to  shorter  shooters,  sometimes  result- 
ing in  a loss  of  interest  by  the  new  shooter. 
In  addition  to  the  obvious  difficulty  of 
mounting  a gun  with  a stock  that’s  too 
long,  a long  stock  often  causes  shooters  to 
mount  their  gun  on  their  upper  arm,  which 
not  only  makes  it  difficult  to  hit  the  tar- 
get, hut  also  often  causes  bruising  of  the 
arm.  1 had  this  problem  when,  by  neces- 
sity, 1 tried  to  shoot  a trap  gun  in  the  field. 
Although  1 was  generally  able  to  compen- 
sate for  it,  1 shoot  better  now  with  a shorter 
stock.  An  overly  short  stock  can  cause  in- 
creased felt  recoil.  A long  stock  can  pro- 


Fun Game  answers: 

1,C;2,R;3,F;  4,  F;  5,  R;  6,  C;  7,  C; 
8,  C,  F;  9,  R. 


vide  a better,  more  effective  sight  picture. 

Using  the  old  method  of  placing  the 
butt  in  the  crook  of  your  elbow  and  seeing 
if  the  index  finger  reaches  the  trigger  prop- 
erly will  get  one  in  the  ballpark  for  length 
ot  pull,  but  there  is  more  to  it  than  that. 
Another  ballpark  way  to  check  length  of 
pull  is  to  make  sure  there  are  about  two 
fingers  of  space  between  the  shooter’s  nose 
and  his  thumb  where  he  grips  the  stock. 

Drop  is  the  amount  of  space  from  an 
extended  line  from  the  rib  to  the  stock  at 
the  comb,  the  spot  where  the  face  is  placed 
on  the  stock,  and  at  the  heel.  This  mea- 
surement is  critical,  yet  subject  to  minor 
debate  in  terms  of  just  how  high  above  the 
rib  the  eye  should  be.  The  eye  should  al- 
ways be  lined  up  directly  above  the  rib; 
there  is  no  debate  on  that. 

The  top  of  the  stock  should  align  with 
the  top  of  the  shoulder  when  shooting  or 
measuring  drop,  perhaps  a bit  lower,  never 
higher.  It  is  very  important  for  the  head 
and  neck  to  be  in  the  correct,  upright  po- 
sition and  the  face  to  be  placed  properly 
on  the  stock. 

The  eye  should  be  above  the  rib  to  a 
variable  point  ranging  from  where  the  iris 
(colored  part  of  the  eye)  appears  to  be  sit- 
ting directly  on  the  rib  to  where  the  pupil 
(smaller,  darker  part  of  eye)  appears  to  he 
sitting  on  it.  Ideally,  this  will  place  60  to 
66  percent  of  the  pattern  above  the  point 
of  aim,  a good  place  to  be,  especially  with 
rising  targets.  Eye  position  alone  will  not 
tell  the  whole  story,  as  the  gun  fitter  must 
see  the  actual  results  of  the  shot  on  the 
pattern  board. 

Cast-off  is  the  distance  away  (cast-on 
is  towards  the  shooter)  between  the  rib  and 
the  shooter’s  face/eye,  and  is  necessary  to 
get  the  desirable  alignment  with  the  eye 
directly  over  the  rib.  Most  American  guns 
come  without  cast,  allowing,  or  forcing, 
shooters  to  adapt  as  necessary  to  obtain 
proper  eye  alignment.  We  have  done  well 
adapting,  but  having  a bit  of  cast  simpli- 
fies the  shooting  process,  and  that’s  good. 

To  give  an  example  of  cast  measure- 
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merits,  my  fitter  at  Orvis  recommended 
3/16  of  an  inch  where  my  face  rests  on  the 
stock,  3/8  of  an  inch  at  the  heel  and  Vi-inch 
at  the  toe.  Of  the  toe  measurement  he  said, 
“This  is  the  magic,  it  will  eliminate  cant- 
ing, or  turning  barrels  slightly  sideward.” 
Excessive  cast  can  increase  felt  recoil  sig- 
nificantly by  changing  the  angle  of  the 
thrust.  A stock’s  cast  can  be  adjusted  by 
heating  and  then  bending  it. 

Pitch  is  the  degree  of  angle  of  the  butt, 
generally  downwards.  My  Browning  Light- 
ning Sporting  Clays  O/U  has  a six-percent 
pitch,  normal  for  an  over/under.  Pitch  is 
important  because  it  affects  gun  mount. 
Also,  it  affects,  and  hopefully  reduces,  re- 
coil by  having  most  of  the  butt  contact  the 
shoulder. 


Your  fitter  will  measure,  and  perhaps 
alter,  all  these  measurement  on  your  gun. 
The  results  on  the  pattern  board  will  be 
the  determining  factor  for  alterations.  Af- 
ter the  fitted  gun  is  returned,  you’ll  find 
yourself  looking  directly  down  the  barrel 
with  no  fidgeting,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, to  align  your  head  or  other  body 
parts.  Proper  mounting  practice  will  pat- 
tern you  into  a consistent  mount  so  that 
when  a bird  comes  up  the  only  thing  you 
need  to  concentrate  on  is  the  bird. 

Being  professionally  fitted  and  having 
a shotgun  stock  altered  is  fairly  expensive. 
However,  look  at  it  as  an  investment  in 
your  shooting  that  will  pay  dividends  over 
time;  it  increases  your  accuracy,  success  and 
enjoyment.  □ 
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SILENCE  IS  A COMMODITY  becom- 
ing ever  harder  to  obtain.  A recent 
May  morning  found  me  at  Big  Flat  Laurel 
Natural  Area  on  state  forest  land  in  south- 
ern Centre  County.  It  was  early  — a few  min- 
utes past  six  — when  birder  Greg  Grove  and  I 
entered  the  area  on  the  Mid-State  Trail.  The  or- 
ange-blazed footpath  led  us  past  pitch  pines,  black  gums,  and  chestnut  oaks  undergrown 
with  mountain  laurel. 

The  air  was  still.  When  the  trees  are  fully  leafed  out,  you  can  know  that  a bird  is 
present  by  hearing  it;  you  may  have  little  chance  of  ever  seeing  it,  particularly  in  such  a 
thick  place.  What  we  heard  was  the  squeaking  of  our  boots,  our  footfalls  on  the  beaten 
path  — and  traffic  on  U.S.  Route  322,  three  miles  to  the  west,  1,200  feet  below,  and  a 
world  apart  from  the  high  rocky  flat  where  we  were  walking. 

That  morning  we  heard  the  calling  of  cowhirds,  hermit  thrushes,  towhees,  oven- 
birds,  indigo  buntings  and  several  kinds  of  warblers.  The  trail  finally  led  us  to  a field  of 
pale  houlders  from  which  we  could  look  south  and  east  across  the  Seven  Mountains,  a 
complicated  network  of  rugged  wooded  ridges.  There  the  highway  noise  diminished 
and  was  replaced  by  the  rising  wind. 

Silence  encompasses  sounds  such  as  ravens  croaking,  wood  frogs  calling,  rain  falling 
on  leaves,  acorns  thudding  the  ground,  wind  sieving  through  pine  needles.  Silence  lives 
in  snowstorms:  the  sihilance  of  the  falling  flakes  seems  to  pronounce  the  very  word 
itself.  Silence  does  not  include,  and  is  destroyed  by,  machine  noise  of  cars,  trucks,  air- 
planes, neighbors’  lawnmowers,  ATVs,  chaimsaws  and  repetitively  barking  dogs. 

When  we  first  moved  to  our  30  wooded  acres,  the  silence  was  delicious.  I grew  spoiled 
by  that  unhroken  stillness,  now  but  a memory.  At  that  time,  a car  going  past  on  the 
gravel  road  was  something  of  an  event;  today,  trucks  and  cars  zoom  past  regularly  on  its 
paved  surface.  On  otherwise-quiet  evenings,  we  can  hear  the  gnashing  of  great  ma- 
chines as  they  chew  an  interstate  highway  through  our  valley.  We  worry  that  our  memo- 
ries of  silence  will  he  further  diminished  hy  the  mining  operations  — blasting,  digging, 
crushing  — scheduled  to  begin  atop  a ridge  five  miles  distant. 

An  inner  peace  grows  out  of  nature’s  silence,  whose  value  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Silence  lets  you  think.  It  provides  a refuge  from  the  huhhuh  of 
the  modern  world.  I doubt  if  many  people  consider  silence  at 
all.  They  cloister  themselves  inside  their  houses,  cocoon  them- 
selves in  personally  controlled  noises  emanating  from  televi- 
sions, stereos  and  air  conditioners. 

The  birds  on  Big  Flat  that  morning  didn’t  seem  bothered  by 
the  traffic  growling.  They  went  about  their  own  commerce  of 
finding  food,  brooding  eggs,  and  advertising  territories  with  their 
singing.  I guess  I’m  more 
sensitive  and  less  adapt- 
able than  the  wildlife.  1 
mourned  the  silence  gone. 


/f.  ismiau. 
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editorial 


For  the  Better 

New  state  game  lands  regulations  take  effect  this  month,  and  it  warrants 
mentioning  right  up  front  that  they  in  no  way  inhibit  hunters  and  trappers  — and 
fishermen.  What  they  do  place  restrictions  on  are  activities  such  as  horseback  riding, 
mountain  hike  riding,  and  other  activities  that  conflict  with  wildlife,  habitat  manage- 
ment, and  hunting  and  trapping. 

The  Game  Commission  began  buying  land  in  1920  and  today  owns  299  tracts  total- 
ing 1 .4  million  acres.  While  state  game  lands  have  been  purchased  for  wildlife  and  paid 
tor,  with  few  exceptions,  with  hunting  and  furtaking  license  fees  and  federal  excise 
taxes  on  hunting  and  shooting  equipment,  people  have  been  free  to  use  state  game 
lands  for  other  outdoor  activities.  In  recent  years,  however,  problems  have  grown  to, 
literally,  unmanageable  levels. 

Imagine  an  organization  being  free  to  hold  a cross-country  bicycle  race  on  a state 
game  lands,  on  a Saturday  of  spring  gobbler  season.  Imagine  individuals  being  free  to 
make  a living  at  conducting  horseback  tours  on  state  game  lands. 

With  outdoor  activities  getting  to  he  more  extreme  and  places  to  pursue  them  harder 
than  ever  to  find,  state  game  lands  have  become  popular  destinations.  In  essence,  regu- 
lations governing  what’s  allowed  on  state  game  lands  were  out  of  date.  Therefore,  fol- 
lowing a year-long  public  input  process  and  the  work  of  an  ad  hoc  advisory  committee 
made  up  of  different  user  groups,  new  regulations  were  passed  by  the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners  last  April  and,  again,  take  effect  Eehruary  1. 

Highlights  of  the  new  state  game  lands  regulations  are: 

• State  game  lands  may  not  he  used  for  any  activity  in  which  a person  directly  or 
indirectly  accepts  compensation; 

• Bicycling  and  horseback  riding  are  allowed  only  on  designated  routes,  and  during 
the  hunting  seasons,  only  on  Sundays.  This  does  not  apply  to  anyone  lawfully  engaged 
in  hunting,  trapping  or  fishing; 

• Those  not  engaged  in  hunting,  trapping  or  fishing  from  Nov.  15  through  Dec.  15, 
inclusive,  except  for  Sundays,  must  wear  a minimum  of  250  square  inches  of  fluorescent 
orange  on  head,  chest  or  back  combined  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  a fluorescent  orange  hat. 

• No  one  may  operate  a motor  vehicle  in  disregard  for  the  safety  of  others  or  prop- 
erty, in  excess  of  speed  limits,  or  25  miles  per  hour  in  areas  where  no  limit  is  posted; 

• No  one  may  remove  any  manmade  or  natural  object,  except  wildlife  and  fish  law- 
fully taken,  (This  regulation  does  not  pertain  to  shed  antlers  from  elk  or  deer.); 

• No  one  may  feed  wildlife  or  put  out  any  food,  fruit,  hay,  grain,  chemical,  salt  or 
other  minerals  intended  for  wildlife,  or  release  any  domestic  animal  on  state  game  lands; 

• No  one  may  consume,  possess  or  transport  alcoholic  beverages  or  controlled  sub- 
stances; and 

• No  one  may  target  shoot  in  a manner  that  could  cause  injury  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty, or  in  areas  posted  closed  to  such  activities.  Also,  except  on  ranges,  no  one  shall 
discharge  any  firearm  or  other  device  that  is  not  a lawful  device  to  hunt  game  and 
wildlife. 

These  new  regulations  will  enhance  the  agency’s  ability  to  manage  wildlife  habitat 
and  the  outdoor  enjoyment  of  all  those  who  enjoy  wildlife.  — Bob  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

I’ve  been  reading  Game 
News  for  40  years  and  it’s 
still  my  favorite  “real  world” 
magazine.  As  the  song  states, 
"Where’er  1 roam  my  only 
home  is  Pennsylvania!” 

Please  keep  my  subscrip- 
tion coming. 

Dr.  R.  Saxon 
Peoria,  Illinois 

Editor: 

Bob  Sopchick  writes  some 
of  the  best  articles  I have 
read.  I would  like  to  know  if 
these  stories  are  true.  I had  to 
read  the  November’s 
“Anonymous”  three  times,  I 
liked  it  so  much. 

E.  Smith 
Mt.  Pleasant  Mills 

“Anonymoiis"  was  a fiction 
piece,  a type  of  writing  Bob  has 
been  working  hard  to  master, 
and  is  obviously  doing  quite 
well. 

Editor: 

I had  no  sooner  received 
my  November  issue  than  I got 
a call  from  one  of  our  hunting 
camp  members  directing  me 
to  “Alan’s  Bench.”  Marcia’s 
column  was  beautifully 
written.  And,  yes,  Alan  will 
always  be  sadly  missed  by  all 
the  East  Branch  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Camp  members. 

A special  thank  you  to 
Tim  Tyler  for  crafting  his 
bench. 

Entire  membership  of  the 
East  Branch  Camp 
Huntington 

Editor: 

I was  shocked  to  read,  in 
the  June  issue,  that  you  refuse 


to  run  any  letters  against 
antler  restrictions.  What’s  the 
point  of  a “Letters”  page,  if 
people  can’t  express  their 
opinions?  Please,  please 
cancel  my  subscription.  I 
won’t  read  it  any  more. 

R.  G.  Snyder 

Coopersburg 

Through  the  “Letters"  page 
we’re  encouraging  readers  to 
express  their  opinions.  We  didn’t 
run  any  pro  or  con  antler 
restriction  letters  in  the  June 
issue,  because  to  do  so  at  that 
point,  after  the  restrictions  were 
already  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  would  have 
only  confused  the  issue. 

As  covered  in  the  “News , ” 
on  page  43 , the  new  antler 
restrictions  were  well  received 
by  hunters . 

Editor: 

In  the  September  issue  I 
read  an  article  “Field  Care  of 
Venison.”  I have  been  a meat 
cutter  for  1 5 years  and  a deer 
processor  for  six.  I have  never 
heard  of  anyone  ever  allowing 
a beef  hide  or  any  other  hide 
to  remain  on  an  animal  to  age 
the  meat.  The  largest 
slaughter  plants  in  the  state 
don’t  age  any  meat  for  three 
weeks. 

I hope  that  if  you  are  not 
sure  how  to  properly  care  for 
your  kill,  take  time  before  you 
go  into  the  woods  to  call  your 
local  meat  processor.  Ask 
them  what  is  the  best  way  to 


take  care  ot  your  meat.  It  you 
take  proper  care  of  your  wild 
game,  it  will  be  much  more 
appealing  to  eat. 

D.  Little 
Home 

Another  good  source  for 
deer  processing  information  is 
your  local  county  extension 
office. 

Editor: 

A big  thank  you  to  the 
Game  Commission  for  an 
outstanding  job  stocking  all 
the  birds  for  the  2-day  youth 
pheasant  season.  My  son  and 
I took  his  son  (my  grandson) 
who  is  14  years  old,  to  SGL 
169  in  Cumberland  County. 
In  less  than  one  hour  on 
both  days  he  harvested  two 
ringnecks. 

We  noticed  plenty  of  dads, 
grandfathers  and  sons,  along 
with  a lot  of  different  breeds 
of  dogs,  having  a good  time. 
The  parking  lots  were  full  of 
vehicles. 

B.  L.  Baker 
Chambersburg 

Editor: 

Wonderful  idea,  whoever 
had  it,  for  the  beautiful 
billboards  you  have  on  the 
highways.  I have  seen  two  of 
them  in  the  vicinity  of  where 
I live.  Really  nice.  You  should 
come  up  with  a few  more 
designs. 

j.  Anke 
Hawley 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 1 0-9797.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Putting  it  into 
Perspective 

By  Carl  W.  McCardell 


The  year  had  not  been  a good 
one  for  the  man.  His  hunting 
the  previous  year  had  been  cast  aside 
due  to  a host  of  events.  Eirst,  his 
deer  season  and  winter  small  game 
season  had  been  taken  up  with 
activities  surrounding  his  mother’s 
advancing  sickness  and  eventual 
death.  Later,  some  health  problems 
of  his  own  added  to  his  grief.  To 
make  matters  worse,  a major 
part-time  job  that  supplemented  his 
income  went  by  the  wayside  through 
no  fault  of  his  own.  It  seemed  as 
though  he  had  reached  the  bottom. 
With  no  wife,  children,  brothers, 
sisters  or  parents  to  support  him,  he 
was  at  a loss  as  to  where  to  turn.  Oh, 
the  man’s  faith  was  a great  comfort, 
and  there  were  a few  friends  who 
tried  to  console  him,  hut  they  could 
not  fully  comprehend  his  plight. 

The  next  blow  came  just  when  it 
seemed  as  though  events  were  starting 
to  turn  around.  It  was  announced  that 
the  house  he  had  rented  for  the  last 
nine  years  was  to  he  sold.  It  was  an 
exceptional  place  to  live.  Sitting  on 
more  than  20  acres,  the  stone 
structure  had  two  huge  fireplaces,  old 
beams  in  the  ceiling,  central  air, 
many  bedrooms,  a garage  and  even  a 
great  view. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
located  in  one  of  the  most  congested 
part  of  the  state,  the  place  was  very 
quiet.  The  dirt  road  running  past  the 
house  kept  traffic  to  a minimum.  It 


was  quiet  enough  for  the  man’s  writing 
vocation. 

The  search  for  a replacement  home 
seemed  futile.  The  owner,  who  was  well 
to  do,  had  let  the  man  live  there  at  a 
bargain  rate,  knowing  he  would  take  care 
of  the  property  as  though  it  were  his 
own.  The  owner  was  gone  now  and  the 
estate  had  to  be  settled.  His  daughter  had 
kept  the  place  as  long  as  she  could.  She 
knew  how  much  the  man  liked  living 
there. 

As  the  October  deadline  approached, 
the  man  still  had  not  come  up  with  a 
place  to  live.  Rents  seemed  exhorbitant. 
Single  bedroom  apartments  w'ere  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  what  he  had  rented  the 
large  estate  for. 

The  man  kept  up  a great  outward 
appearance,  but  inside  he  was  troubled. 
The  early  small  game  season  was  coming, 
and  it  appeared  yet  another  period  spent 
in  Penn’s  Woods  was  going  to  he  tarnished 
by  events  beyond  his  control.  Thankfully, 
some  friends  had  offered  to  store  the  man’s 
small  amount  of  furniture,  and  an  aunt 
had  offered  some  help. 

The  man’s  last  day  at  the  place  he 
referred  to  as  “The  Manor’’  was  a Eriday. 
The  next  day  was  the  small  game  season 
opener,  his  favorite  time  of  year.  Surpris- 
ingly, he  awoke  that  Eriday  with  a feeling 
of  adventure.  Most  people  would 
probably  have  been  in  a panic,  hut  the 
man  was  strangely  calm.  So,  with  his 
huntiirg  gear  carefully  packed  and 
essential  supplies  for  two  weeks  with  him, 
he  set  off  for  the  northern  tier. 
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It  was  a beautiful 
afternoon.  The  farther 
north  he  traveled  the 
more  vibrant  the  autumn 
leaves  became.  The  man 
became  lost  in  the  season 
and  anticipation  of  the 
hunt,  so  much  so  that  he 
almost  forgot  there  wasn’t 
going  to  be  a place  to  go 
back  to  when  the  hunt 
was  over.  Somehow, 
though,  it  didn’t  seem  to 
matter. 

On  the  way,  familiar 
scenes  came  into  view, 
and  he  began  thinking  about  past 
excursions  with  friends  and  family. 
Sadness  with  a blend  of  nostalgia 
overcame  him,  hut  nothing  was  going 
to  prevent  him  from  enjoying  this 
trip. 

The  tone  of  the  adventure  was  set 
as  the  man  stopped  at  a familiar 
eating  place.  Picking  up  a local 
newspaper  and  reading  it  while  he 
ate  gave  him  the  feeling  of  having 
never  left.  He  had  been  visiting  this 
country  for  many  years,  and  he  had 
always  said  that  whenever  he  went 
there  it  was  like  going  home.  The 
hunting  opportunities  remained 
good  here,  while  those  in  his  own 
county  had  shrunk  due  to  the 
ongoing  development. 

The  man’s  final  destination  — at 
least  for  a week  — was  at  an  inn  he 
liked.  It  cost  more  than  he  wanted 
to  spend,  hut  he  felt  he  needed  a 
treat.  He  arrived  refreshed,  but  he 
got  to  bed  early  to  ensure  a good 
hunt  the  next  day.  It  was,  after  all, 
the  grouse  season  opener. 

The  man  decided  to  hunt  in  an 
area  where  success  had  smiled  on 
him  many  times  before.  It  was  more 
than  20  miles  away,  but  the  light 
traffic  would  allow  him  to  get  there 
quickly.  He  noticed  the  familiar  dirt 


road,  and  soon  he  was  in  the  mountains 
and  valleys  where  many  grouse  had  been 
discovered  in  past  seasons. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  he  heard  a sound 
that  stirred  his  blood  like  no  other.  Some 
hunters  revel  in  the  gobble  of  a turkey, 
while  others  are  geared  for  action  when 
they  hear  the  honking  of  Canada  geese, 
but  the  thunderous  roar  of  a grouse  taking 
flight  was  the  noise  he  had  been  longing 
for. 

The  bird  put  a lot  of  distance  between 
itself  and  its  pursuer,  though.  Early  into 
the  hunt,  however,  the  man  did  bag  a 
grouse,  and  he  carefully  stroked  the  bird’s 
brown  feathers  before  putting  it  into  his 
game  bag.  He  appreciated  how  the  bird, 
giving  him  so  much  joy  now,  would  later 
feed  him. 

After  a restful  Sunday  afternoon  the 
man  began  an  intense  week  of  grouse 
hunting,  one  like  no  other  he  had 
experienced.  Success  came  his  way  often, 
along  with  many  other  encounters  he 
would  long  remember  and  enjoy  telling 
to  whomever  would  listen. 

During  the  middle  of  the  week  he  paid 
a visit  to  the  son  of  a friend  of  his.  Ron, 
he  thought,  might  know  of  a place  to 
rent.  Ron  didn’t,  but  he  had  already 
decided  — after  his  father’s  phone  call  — 
to  let  the  man  stay  at  his  cottage  until  a 
rental  property  was  available.  The 
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burden  was  temporarily  lifted.  The  timing 
seemed  to  be  a miracle. 

The  grouse  hunting  was  exceptional. 
The  man’s  shooting  wasn’t  the  greatest, 
but  he  had  been  blessed  with  several 
delicious  meals.  One  day  a couple  of 
weeks  into  the  season,  the  man  decided  to 
stop  at  a favorite  grouse 
covert.  After  only  a 
short  hike  he  surprised 
a flock  of  turkeys.  He 
chambered  a couple 
of  turkey  loads  and 
went  after  them.  After 
45  minutes,  his  search 
seemed  futile,  but 
then  he  heard  a 
commotion  in  the  top 
of  a nearby  hemlock 
tree.  He  turned  just  in 
time  to  see  a turkey 
furiously  flapping  its 
wings  to  elude  him.  He 
raised  his  12-gauge,  got 
what  he  thought  was  the  proper  lead,  then 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  bird’s  wing  folded 
and  the  hen  crashed  to  the  ground.  A few 
tears  of  joy  came  to  the  man’s  eyes.  The 
grouse  hunting  had  been  exceptional,  but 
this  was  an  unexpected  bonus.  The  man 
was  feeling  more  at  home  in  his  new 
county. 

Bear  and  deer  hunting  were  more 
exciting  than  usual.  Trips  to  other  parts  of 
the  state  added  to  the  pleasure,  but  his 
home  base  continued  to  be  the  little 
cottage  along  the  river.  Soon  Christmas 
came  and  then  the  winter  small  game 
season.  The  man  had  always  wanted  to 
know  what  it  would  be  like  to  hunt  all 


season  in  this  area,  and  now  he  would 
find  out.  He  was  not  disappointed. 

Ron  had  told  him  he  was  free  to 
stay  at  the  cottage  until  April.  That 
was  when  he  had  scheduled  some 
remodeling  to  he  done.  As  another 
month  passed  and  then  another,  the 
man  once  again  became 
uncertain  about  his 
future.  The  question 
as  to  what  to  do  was 
answered  for  him, 
however,  as  a rental 
property  would  be 
available  on  April  1. 

What  began  as  a 
big  question  mark 
turned  out  to  be  an 
unusual  adventure 
and  learning  experi- 
ence, and  as  I sit  here 
writing  this  in  my  new 
residence,  I have  a 
renewed  faith  and  an 
assurance  of  more  adventures  to 
come.  We  never  know  what  the 
future  holds,  but  hunting  can  be  a 
way  to  help  put  things  into  perspec- 
tive. 

Maybe  it’s  because  we  live  in  a 
fast  paced  world  that  many  people 
tend  to  forget  about  what’s  important. 
We  fill  our  days  with  worries  that 
never  come  to  pass.  Many  people  sit 
inside  all  day  rarely  experiencing  the 
real  world.  Hunting  has  been  a 
special  part  of  my  life,  and  will 
always  be  a way  for  me  to  keep  a 
balance  when  things  around  me  seem 
to  be  falling  apart.  □ 


Maybe  it’s  because 
we  live  in  a fast 
paced  world  that 
many  people  tend  to 
forget  about  what’s 
important.  We 
fulfill  our  days  with 
worries  that  never 
come  to  pass 
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Maple  Furnace 

By  Ralph  Scherder 


<< '^HERE  GOES  ONE,”  I said,  hut 
A the  tailing  snow  muffled  the 
sound  of  heating  wings,  and  neither 
of  us  caught  a glimpse  of  the  flushing 
bird.  It  was  gone  so  quick  1 wondered 
if  it  had  ever  really  been  there  at  all. 
So  many  times  grouse  vanish  like 
phantoms  and  leave  us  with  only  the 
eerie,  unsettling  silence  afterwards. 

“Which  way  did  it  go?”  Dad  asked. 

1 took  a couple  more  steps  until  I 
saw  Dad  clearly  through  the  trees, 
downhill,  about  30  yards  away.  The 
dog  Janie  stopped  ahead  of  him  about 
10  yards.  Both  of  them  were  watching 
me,  waiting  for  direction.  1 nodded  to 
the  grapevines  ahead.  Janie  cautiously 
worked  forward.  This  was  her  first  sea- 
son, hut  she  already  had  birds  to  her 
credit.  Dad  had  shot  more  than  20 
grouse  and  several  pheasants  with  her 
earlier  in  the  fall.  She’d  come  a long 
way  in  sniffing  out  birds  and  knowing 
where  to  find  them.  It  was  January 
now,  and  Dad  and  Janie  had  become 
an  effective  team  since  the  last  time  I 
had  hunted  with  them,  on  the  early 
season  opener. 

On  that  day  Janie  tiptoed  through 
the  woods,  afraid  to  get  in  the  thick 
cover.  I shot  a large  drummer  and 
watched  it  drop  into  a thicket,  hut  we 
searched  for  an  hour  and  never  recov- 
ered it.  We  found  feathers,  but  the  bird 
must  have  run  once  it  hit  the  ground 
and  taken  off  again.  (Dad  said  he’d 
seen  it  happen  a dozen  times  over  the 
years).  “A  good  dog  would  find  this 
one,”  1 said  to  Janie.  Now,  though,  she 
was  a finely  tuned  machine.  Her 
muscles  had  developed  and  she  was 
lull  of  confidence.  She  gracefully 


hurdled  fallen  trees  and  always  kept  within 
perfect  gun  range. 

This  year  was  also  a reintroduction  of 
sorts  for  Dad  and  me.  In  the  early  ’80s  Dad 
hunted  grouse  nearly  every  day  of  the  sea- 
son, and  he  had  hundreds  of  birds  to  his 
credit  and  experience  hunting  in  three 
states.  It  had  been  nearly  two  decades, 
though,  since  he  hunted  grouse  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  youth.  In  the  past  10 
years  he’d  hunted  in  Alaska  for  Dali  sheep 
and  grizzly,  British  Columbia  for  mountain 
goat  and  moose,  and  made  several  trips  to 
Wyoming  for  mule  deer,  but  somehow  he 
found  his  way  hack  into  the  grouse  woods. 
He  said  few  things  in  the  outdoor  world 
gave  him  as  much  of  a thrill  as  a flushing 
bird  and  a well-timed  shot. 

Eor  me,  in  my  10  years  of  hunting,  I’d 
bagged  only  a handful  of  grouse,  so  the 
whole  experience  was  still  pretty  new.  Most 
of  my  knowledge  about  grouse  came  from 
listening  to  Dad’s  stories  as  a kid,  and  from 
reading  hooks  by  George  Bird  Evans  and 
Burton  Spiller.  I learned  that  grouse  were 
unpredictable  and  erratic  at  best.  As  Spiller 
wrote,  “just  when  you  think  you’ve  got 
them  pinned,  they  show  you  tricks  straight 
from  the  bottom  of  a witch’s  cauldron.” 

About  noon  we  stopped  to  eat  our 
lunch  along  an  old  logging  road.  Erom  our 
vantage  point  we  could  see  the  snow  cov- 
ered hillsides  far  across  the  valley.  They 
seemed  farther  away  than  they  were  be- 
cause the  snow  was  now  falling  in  giant 
flakes.  Dad  pointed  ahead  of  us  and  said 
we’d  be  coming  to  a stand  of  aspens.  He 
said  he’d  taken  more  grouse  from  that  spot 
than  in  any  other  covert  he’s  hunted.  “Eor 
some  reason,  they  hold  tight  right  along 
the  edge,”  he  said. 

“Only  three  Bushes  in  two  hours  and 
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no  shots,”  I said. 

“Don’t  get  discouraged,”  Dad  said. 
“I  usually  consider  all  the  cover  we  hit 
so  far  as  a bonus.  We’ll  be  getting  to 
the  good  stuff  real  soon.” 

We  continued  down  the  road  to  the 
junction  of  three  hollows.  The  largest 
veered  to  the  right  and  Dad  caught 
my  attention  as  we  swung  into  the 
wide-bottomed  hollow  and  cut  up  into 
the  woods.  “Welcome  to  Maple  Fur- 
nace,” he  said.  Dad  combed  the  woods 
above  me  and  to  the  right.  “Drop 
down  some,”  he  said.  “Walk  the  road 
and  you  might  get  an  open  crossing 
shot.” 

I dropped  down  about  20  yards  and 
slid  over  the  bank  to  a clearing.  The 
snow-covered  road  angled  up  the  hill 
between  large  thickets  of  multiflora 
rose  and  greenhrier.  Dad  moved  closer. 


going  through  the  brush  on  the  other  side 
of  the  tangles,  and  I heard  the  hell  tinkling 
softly  as  Janie  snaked  through  the  small 
openings  under  the  greenhrier.  I began 
walking  the  road  uphill,  my  mind  drifting 
back  to  my  earliest  memory  of  hunting. 

My  sister  Kathleen  and  I were  watch- 
ing Saturday  morning  cartoons  as  Dad 
sipped  coffee  at  the  kitchen  table  and  put 
on  his  hunting  hoots.  Tilly,  our  Brittany  at 
the  time,  shivered  with  excitement  under 
the  table,  and  when  we  heard  a truck  pull 
into  the  driveway,  my  sister  and  I ran  to 
the  window  shouting,  “Uncle  Denny’s 
here!” 

Dad  rummaged  through  the  drawer  and 
found  the  dog’s  bell  and  whistle.  Tilly’s  ears 
perked,  as  she  wore  the  hell  like  a badge  of 
honor.  Uncle  Denny  came  in  wearing  tan 
hunting  pants  and  a long  john  shirt.  He 
excitedly  rubbed  his  hands  together  and 
then  they  were  off  on  their  weekend  ritual 
of  chasing  grouse.  We  waited  all  day  for 
them  and,  finally,  well  after  dark,  the  head- 
lights came  bouncing  down  the  driveway. 
As  they  came  in  the  house  all  the  smells  of 
woods  and  game  came  with  them. 

“How  many,  how  many?”  Kathleen  said. 

“Just  one  today,”  Dad  said.  He  pulled 
the  bird  from  his  vest  and  handed  it  to  her. 

She  held  it  with  wide-eyed  marvel  as 

though  it  were  made  of  gold.  “Got  him 
in  the  Furnace,”  Dad  told 
Mom. 

Sitting  at  the  kitchen 
table,  I noticed  Dad’s 
hands  were  bloody  — not 
from  the  bird,  but  from  the 
thorns  and  brush  he  had 
hunted  in.  Later,  I could  barely 
watch  as  he  picked  out  the  thorns 
with  a hot  needle. 

A rush  of  wings  snapped  me  from  my 
reminiscing,  and  1 glanced  up  in  time  to 
see  a grouse  rocket  out  of  the  aspens  and 
cut  my  way.  It  was  flying  downhill  with  a 
whole  head  of  steam.  The  grouse  passed  at 
only  five  yards,  so  close  I could  hardly  get 
a head  on  it  — so  close  I swear  I saw  the 
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shine  on  one  of  its  black  eyes  watching  me 
while  the  other  eye  searched  for  safety  in 
the  woods  ahead.  I missed  twice  and  flicked 
the  lever  and  cracked  open  the  gun.  The 
empty  shells  ejected,  bouncing  off  my  chest 
and  dropping  at  my  feet.  1 reloaded  and 
closed  the  over/under  and  pocketed  the 
empty  shells  as  Dad  emerged  from  the 
brush. 

“That  was  a fast  little  bird,”  he  said. 

“1  don’t  even  want 
to  talk  about  it,”  1 said. 

“These  birds  are  a 
tenacious  bunch  to- 
day,” Dad  grinned. 

He  liked  that  word 
tenacious.  He  used  it 
every  chance  he  got. 

He  chuckled  and  we 
continued  around 
the  hillside. 

That  was  one  bird 
1 should’ve  had.  1 
couldn’t  blame  it  on 
the  sun,  snow  or 
wind.  The  best  1 
could  do  was  claim  1 
had  missed  it  due  to 
lack  of  experience. 

Yeah,  that’s  right,  that’s  why  1 missed.  Who 
was  1 kidding?  1 got  dusted  good  and  knew 
it.  The  internal  dialogue  raged.  1 should’ve 
hit  that  grouse.  Dad  wouldn’t  have  missed, 
1 thought.  He’d  hunted  almost  every  day 
the  past  two  months  and  bagged  countless 
birds,  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  why 
he  would  have  gotten  this  one.  He’d  have 
gotten  this  one  simply  because  he  rarely 
missed,  no  matter  how  many  or  how  few 
days  he  hunted  each  year. 

There’s  something  mesmerizing  about 
listening  to  your  own  footsteps  all  day. 
More  than  that,  though,  there’s  something 
incredibly  lonely  (and  yet  incredibly  ful- 
filling) about  grouse  hunting.  1 remem- 
bered asking  Dad  a few  weeks  earlier  if  his 
mind  ever  wandered  while  hunting  grouse, 
or  if  he  ever  got  lonely  spending  so  much 
time  by  himself  in  the  woods. 


“Lots  of  times,”  he  replied.  “Some- 
times 1 relive  my  life  three  or  four  times 
over  in  the  course  of  a day’s  hunt.”  His 
reassurance  set  my  mind  at  ease.  1 
wasn’t  going  crazy  after  all.  1 knew  my 
shooting  was  in  trouble,  though,  be- 
cause 1 soon  remembered  something 
else  Dad  had  said  that  made  perfect 
sense  to  me.  “But  when  I’m  focused,” 
he  said,  “1  think  about  nothing  else 
hut  the  dog,  the  birds 
and  how  1 want  to 
work  each  covert. 
That’s  when  my 
shooting  is  best,  too. 
You  start  thinking 
like  a grouse  and  pre- 
dicting where  they’ll 
he  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Grouse 
hunting  becomes  the 
only  thing  in  the 
world  that  matters.” 
That’s  why  Dad 
would  have  killed 
that  last  bird. 

We  worked  the 
hillside  all  the  way  to 
the  head  of  the  valley, 
dropped  down  50  or  so  yards  and 
worked  it  all  the  way  back  down.  We 
then  started  up  the  other  side  and 
methodically  combed  the  woods  and 
every  blowdown.  1 lost  my  footing  sev- 
eral times  on  the  steep  terrain,  hut  we 
moved  only  two  more  birds,  at  the  top 
of  the  hollow,  and  didn’t  fire  a shot. 
Finally,  we  came  to  a flat  of  dense  pines 
about  20  yards  wide.  If  ever  there  was 
a place  in  Maple  Furnace  that  looked 
“grousy,”  this  was  it.  The  pines  were 
thick  with  grapevine  tangles.  One 
edge  was  a steep  drop-off  and  the  other 
was  a vertical  wall  of  dirt  carved  out 
by  strip  miners  years  ago. 

“I’ll  walk  the  flat,”  Dad  said.  “You 
climb  up  there  on  the  ridge.  I’ve  seen 
many  grouse  flush  out  of  these  pines 
and  head  up  that  way.” 


I wondered  how 
Maple  Furnace  got 
its  name.  I pictured 
all  those  maple  trees 
in  October,  when  the 
leaves  were  bright 
red,  and  when  the 
wind  blew  the  leaves 
would  undulate  like 
the  tip  of  a flame . 
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It  was  easier  said  than  done, 
though,  as  I climbed  three  steps  for- 
ward and  slid  back  two.  After  several 
attempts,  I found  a decent  spot  where 
tree  roots  poked  through  the  wall.  I 
used  them  to  pull  myself  up  to  the  top. 
By  the  time  I got  there  I was  winded, 
but  it  was  an  awesome  vantage  point: 
I could  see  in  all  directions.  Dad 
walked  the  flat  about  1 5 feet  below  me 
and  20  yards  away. 

“Bird!”  Dad  yelled.  “He  went  down 
into  the  bottom.” 

Five  minutes  passed  before  some- 
thing caught  my  eye.  I bent  over  and 
saw  three  grouse  moving  under  the 
pines  ahead  of  Dad.  “Ahead  of  you!”  I 
yelled.  Dad  didn’t  reply.  The  wind 
howled  and  snow  fell,  and  I doubted 
he  could  hear  me.  I walked  faster  and 
saw  Janie  trot 


through  the  open- 
ing where  the  grouse 
had  been  seconds  before.  She’s  on 
them,  I thought. 

“Janie’s  actin’  birdie,”  Dad  said. 

No  kidding,  I thought.  Janie’s  bell 
silenced  and  suddenly  the  brush  ex- 
ploded and  two  grouse  took  off.  One 
cut  Dad’s  way  and  one  flew  towards 
me,  but  instead  of  flying  up  onto  the 
ridge  where  I was,  it  turned  and  flew 
straight  down  the  valley.  It  was  a little 
far,  hut  wide  open.  It  looked  enor- 
mous, and  I leveled  the  gun  and  swung 
with  the  bird.  I shot  twice  but  the  bird 
didn’t  even  flinch,  just  sailed  into  the 
distance  unscathed.  My  attention  was 
now  on  Dad.  He  had  fired  only  once, 
and  I heard  Janie  crashing  through  the 
leaves  and  branches  to  retrieve  the 
bird.  Before  common  sense  told  me 


otherwise,  I slid  down  toward  him.  I pushed 
through  the  pines  and  saw  him  standing, 
looking  into  the  bottom.  Janie  rummaged 
around  a bit  and  then  ran  towards  us  with 
the  grouse  in  her  jaws. 

“Got  lucky  on  him,”  Dad  said.  He 
cracked  open  the  gun  and  laid  it  on  the 
ground  as  Janie  brought  the  bird  to  his 
open  hand.  She  let  it  go  so  gently,  licked 
the  loose  feathers  off  her  lips,  and  then  sat 
on  her  haunches,  ears  erect,  proud  of  the 
kill. 

“Good  shot,”  I said.  He  handed  me  the 
bird.  I felt  its  warmth  in  my  palm  and  ad- 
mired its  plumage.  “Nice  bird,”  I said, 
handing  it  back  to  him. 

“It  was  sitting  tight,”  Dad  said.  “Man, 
Janie’s  getting  good.  She’s  a tenacious  little 
bugger.  She  doesn’t  give  up.  She’s  come  a 
long  way  since  the  first  time  we  were  out. 
You  remember  that  day?” 

“Very  well,”  I said. 

“She  nailed  this  one, 
though.”  He  placed  the 
grouse  in  his  game 
pouch.  “We’re  running 
out  of  daylight,  and  we 
got  three  more  grouse  to 
get.” 

As  he  picked  up  his  side-by-side 
and  reloaded  the  empty  chamber,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  Dad  looked  more  like  a 
hunter  than  anyone  I’d  ever  seen.  His 
hands  were  covered  with  scratches  and  his 
hunting  vest  was  frayed  and  worn.  He  even 
had  a small  bloody  cut  on  his  chin.  The 
sleeves  of  his  long  john  shirt  were  visible 
beneath  the  cuffs  of  his  jacket. 

“You  want  to  get  hack  on  the  ridge?”  he 
asked. 

I made  the  climb  again,  but  I wasn’t 
there  long.  A couple  minutes  later  another 
grouse  took  off  in  front  of  Dad.  I watched 
the  bird  lift  out  of  the  pines,  its  wings  nick- 
ing the  branches  as  it  took  flight.  I watched 
Dad  bring  his  gun  to  shoulder  and  every- 
thing about  his  form  was  perfect.  I watched 
the  grouse  buckle  and  fold.  Its  momentum 
carried  it  10  more  feet  before  it  hit  the 
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ground  with  a solid  thump,  and  Janie  was 
on  it  immediately. 

“How  ‘bout  that,”  Dad  said.  “You  hunt 
all  day  and  get  only  a few  flushes  and  then 
bag  two  grouse  in  five  minutes.” 

I agreed  wholeheartedly.  A short  while 
later  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  pines.  “We 
should  be  heading  back,”  Dad  said  when  1 
finally  joined  him.  “Do  you  want  to  hit  that 
little  thicket  ovet  there?  Maybe  we  can 
move  one  more.” 

The  evening  shadows  grew  longer  each 
minute.  The  wind  eased  to  a whisper.  “No,” 
1 said.  “I’m  satisfied.  I’ll  get  one  next  time.” 

“It’s  funny  how  it  works,”  Dad  said. 
“Last  time  you  got  all  the  birds.”  He  held  a 
grouse  in  each  hand,  moving  them  up  and 
down  as  if  weighing  the  birds  on  a scale, 
but  we  both  knew  triumph  could  not  be 
measured  in  pounds.  It  can  be  measured 
only  by  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
pursuing  what  you  love. 

Dad  slid  the  birds  into  his  game  pouch 
and  picked  up  his  gun.  We  stood  there  for 
a silent  moment,  looking  at  the  sky  and 
then  turning  and  looking  down  the  valley 
once  more.  It  was  a wide  desolate  place 
with  only  the  sounds  of  the  treetops  rus- 
tling as  the  wind  spread  across  the  valley 
toward  us. 

“Why  do  they  call  it  Maple  Furnace?”  I 


asked. 

“I’m  not  sure,”  Dad  replied. 

I tried  to  imagine  the  answer.  My 
thoughts  drifted  from  coal  mining  to 
lumbering  and  everything  in  between, 
and  then  I pictured  all  those  maple 
trees  in  October,  when  the  leaves  were 
changing  colors.  Everything  was 
bright  red,  and  when  the  wind  blew 
the  leaves  would  undulate  like  the  tip 
of  a flame. 

We  crossed  a flat,  dropped  down 
into  the  valley  and  hit  the  old  road 
where  we  had  eaten  our  lunch  hours 
before.  Had  it  really  been  five  hours 
since  lunch? 

Thinking  back  over  the  day’s  hunt, 
all  the  hours  seemed  to  blend  together. 
Everything  that  happened,  the  hits 
and  the  misses,  merged  in  this  special 
place.  Despite  not  bagging  any  birds 
myself,  I felt  a certain  peace  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  woods. 

The  small  battles  of  the  day,  both 
mental  and  physical,  formed  in  my 
mind,  and  I was  reminded  that  vic- 
tory is  not  always  boisterous  and  loud; 
it  can  be  as  quiet  as  footsteps  in  soft 
fallen  snow  or  as  silent  as  the  light 
slanting  down  through  the  trees  of 
Maple  Furnace.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Hunting  Trophy  Deer,  The  Best  of  Buckmasters  Whitetail  Magazine,  Edited  by  the 
editors  of  Buckmasters,  The  Lyons  Press,  246  Goose  Lane,  P.O.  Box  480,  Guilford,  CT 
06437,  www.lyonspress.com,  1 50  pp.,  $1 9.95,  plus  $4.48  shipping  & handling.  For  more 
than  a decade,  Buckmasters  Whitetail  Magazine  has  concentrated  on  providing  hunters 
with  tips  and  tactics.  Presented  here,  with  a forward  by  jackie  Bushman,  the  founder  and 
head  of  Buckmasters,  are  20  of  what  the  editors  believe  are  the  most  useful  how-to  articles 
to  appear  in  the  magazine.  Articles  by  deer  hunting  experts  such  as  Barry  Wensel,  Chuck 
Adams,  Kathy  Etiing,  Gary  Clancy  and  Jackie  Bushman  make  up  each  chapter  in  this  book. 
Packed  with  lots  of  photographs,  this  book  will  be  an  important  addition  to  every  hunter's 
library. 
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With  almost  10,000  miles  of  them  crisscrossing  the 
state,  electric  transmission  lines  hold  a lot  of  potential 
for  wildlife  habitat. 

50  Years  of  Wildlife 
Research  Along  a 
Right-of-Way 

By  Richard  H.  Yahner 

Professor  of  Wildlife  Conservation,  Penn  State 
Photos  by  the  author 


Fifty  years  ago  researchers  be- 
gan  looking  at  the  effects  herbi- 
cides and  other  management  practices 
on  electric  rights-of-way  might  be  hav- 
ing on  “beneficial”  plants  and  on  wild- 
life. Since  then  this  project  has  be- 
come the  longest  of  its  kind,  making 
it  a virtual  gold  mine  of  scientific  in- 
formation. 

From  the  start,  the  SGL  33  Re- 
search and  Demonstration  Project 
(sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Bramble 
and  Byrnes  Study),  has  involved  the 
Game  Commission  and  the  Asplundh 
Tree  Expert  Company.  Currently,  Dow 
Agro  Sciences  and  First  Energy  Cor- 
poration are  also  cooperating.  Key  re- 


searchers have  included  Dr.  Bill  Bramble, 
Dr.  Dick  Byrnes.  Dr.  Rich  Yahner,  Dr.  Russ 
Fdutnik  and  Mr.  Steve  Liscinsky. 

The  basic  objectives  have  been  to  com- 
pare the  effectiveness  of  techniques  used 
to  control  trees  such  as  white  oak  and  red 
maple  that  grow  to  heights  not  compat- 
ible with  ROW  safety  and,  at  the  same 
time,  develop  low  cover  types,  and  to  also 
evaluate  the  effects  of  these  treatments  on 
wildlife. 

The  project  began  in  response  to  hunt- 
ers’ concerns  about  the  effects  herbicides 
might  he  having  on  game  animals,  hut  over 
the  past  20  or  so  years,  the  effects  of  ROW 
management  on  nongame  animals  has 
been  studied,  too. 


Figure  1 


WIRE  ZONE/BORDER  ZONE  METHOD 
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Since  the  mid- 1980s,  an  important  fea- 
ture  of  this  project  has  been  to  study  a 
management  technique  known  as  the  wire 
zone/border  zone  method  (Figure  1 ),  which 
is  designed  to  enhance  wildlife  habitat. 
This  technique  involves  two  phases:  ( 1 ) 
an  herbicidal  spray  or  mechanical  treat- 
ment to  initially  control  the  density  of  un- 
desirable trees  and  (2)  the  development 
of  a plant  cover  type  that  keeps  undesir- 
able trees  from  invading  ROWs.  With  low- 
lying  vegetation  in  the  wire  zone  and  taller 
vegetation  in  the  border  zone,  the  result- 
ing habitat  benefits  a wide  variety  of  ani- 
mals. This  technique  also  reduces  mainte- 
nance costs  for  utility  companies,  and  the 
possibility  of  power  outages. 

Currently,  six  types  of  treatments  are 
being  tested  on  the  ROW,  including  two 
mechanical  (mowing  and  handcutting) 
and  four  herbicidal  (mowing  plus  herbi- 
cide, stem-foliage  spray,  foliage  spray,  and 
low  basal  volume  spray).  Handcutting  is 
used  as  a reference,  which  demonstrates 
how  a ROW  would  appear  given  basic 
maintenance  without  herbicides.  Treat- 
ments and  herbicides  being  tested  are  those 
being  used  by  industries  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. Based  on  data  collected  in  2000, 
excellent  control  of  target  tree  density  (less 
than  100  trees/acre)  was  noted  in  wire 
zones  of  mowing  plus  herbicide,  stem-foli- 
age spray  and  foliage  spray  units.  Moder- 
ate control  occurred  in  low  volume  basal 
spray  units  (300  trees/acre)  and  mowing 
(600  trees/acre),  and  poor  control  in 
handcutting  units  (1,150  trees/acre). 

Desirable  trees  and  tall  shrubs  on  the 
study  site  in  both  wire  zones  and  border 
zones  are  witchhazel  and  scrub  oak.  Im- 
portant low-growing  shrubs  in  both  zones 
on  the  ROW  include  a variety  of  other 
native  species,  such  as  sweet  fern,  blue- 
berry, dewberry  and  blackberry.  Common 
major  forbs  are  rough  goldenrod,  hay- 
scented  fern,  narrow-leaf  goldenrod, 
bracken  fern  and  whorled  loosestrife  in 
wire  zones,  and  hay-scented  fern,  bracken 
fern,  rough  goldenrod  and  wild  sarsaparilla 


in  border  zones.  The  prominent  grass 
in  both  zones  is  poverty  grass. 

Wildlife  use  of  the  right-of-way  has 
been  a focus  of  this  study  since  1953 
because  many  hunters,  birders,  hikers 
and  other  outdoor  enthusiasts  often 
use  rights-of-way.  Over  the  years  the 
researchers  have  noted  that  bears  and 
squirrels  feed  extensively  on  the  fruit 
of  witchhazel,  scrub  oak,  blueberries 
and  blackberries;  deer  browse  and 
graze  on  blackberry,  sweet  fern,  grasses, 
goldenrod,  whorled  loosestrife  and 
other  native  plants;  and  songbirds  for- 
age extensively  in  search  of  insects  in 
the  brushy  vegetation  on  the  ROW. 
Bird  Population  Studies 

While  this  study  was  started  to  look 
at  ROW  management  on  game  ani- 
mals, for  the  last  20  or  so  years,  re- 
searchers have  focused  on  nongame, 
too.  Aside  from  their  aesthetic  value, 
birds  are  good  indicators  of  the  effects 
of  management  on  a local  ecosystem, 
such  as  an  electric  transmission  right- 
of-way.  Since  1982,  more  than  40  bird 
species  have  been  noted  on  the  site, 
with  the  most  common  being  those 
such  as  chestnut-sided  warbler,  com- 
mon yellowthroat,  eastern  towhee, 
field  sparrow  and  indigo  hunting  that 
nest  in  brushy  or  grassy  vegetation  cre- 
ated by  the  wire  zone  border  zone 
method. 

Later  in  the  summer,  forest  birds, 
such  as  hlack-capped  chickadees,  red- 
eyed vireos  and  American  redstarts, 
can  be  found  searching  for  food  in  the 
brushy  border  zones. 

Overall,  the  abundance  of  birds 
along  the  ROW  was  about  seven  times 
higher  than  in  the  adjacent  forest. 
Along  the  ROW,  nearly  four  times  as 
many  birds  were  observed  in  the 
shrubby  border  zones  than  in  the  wire 
zones.  Hence,  the  border  zone  is  an 
important  habitat,  with  its  combina- 
tion of  shrubs  and  a mix  of  herbaceous 
plants  and  tree  species. 
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Incidentally,  in  the  northeastern 
U.S.,  populations  of  early  successional 
bird  species  as  a group  are  declining 
faster  than  other  groups  such  as  forest 
or  wetland  birds.  Therefore,  a prop- 
erly managed  ROW  can  he  important 
to  the  conservation  of  these  birds. 
Nesting  Ecology  Study 

Because  ROWs  run  in  straight 
lines,  tor  the  most  part,  there  was 
thought  that  songbird  nests  might  be 
relatively  easy  for  predators  to  find. 
Looking  at  this,  researchers  found  that 
most  nests  were  located  in  border 
zones  treated  with  herbicides,  and  that 
relatively  few  were  in  the  handcut  sec- 
tions. Commonly  observed  nests  were 
those  of  field  sparrow,  eastern  towhee, 
chestnut-sided  warbler,  gray  catbird 
and  indigo  hunting. 

Overall,  the  nesting  success  along 
the  ROW  was  66  percent,  which  is 
substantially  higher  than  the  50  per- 
cent or  so  found  in  other  studies,  in- 
cluding those  conducted  in  clearcuts 
in  central  Pennsylvania.  Also,  only 
one  of  42  nests  was  parasitized  by  a 
brown-headed  cowhird. 

Native  plants  used  frequently  by 
birds  as  nest  sites  on  the  ROW  were 
blackberry,  witchhazel,  mountain  lau- 
rel, blueberry,  hay-scented  fern  and 
poverty  grass.  Hence,  the  diversity  of 
native  plant  species  on  the  ROW  pro- 
vided a variety  of  nest  sites  for  differ- 
ent bird  species  that  depended  on  early 
successional  habitat  for  nesting. 
Small  Mammal  Population  Study 

Small  mammals  are  important  to 
any  ecosystem.  From  an  ecological  per- 
spective, as  prey  for  hawks,  owls,  foxes 
and  other  predators,  they’re  major 
links  in  the  food  chain.  And  because 
many  species  of  small  mammals  feed 
on  tree  seeds,  they  can  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  what  tree  species  may  or 
may  not  invade  ROWs. 

Therefore  researchers  have  looked 
at  ROW  management  and  found  that 


eight  species  of  small  mammals  (white- 
footed  mouse,  meadow  vole,  red-backed 
vole,  woodland  jumping  mouse  and 
meadow  jumping  mouse,  short-tailed  and 
masked  shrews,  and  a short-tailed  weasel) 
were  noted  on  the  ROW  while  only  two 
species  (white-looted  mouse  and  woodland 
jumping  mouse)  were  found  in  the  adja- 
cent forest.  Evidently,  the  ROW  served  as 
a large  forest  clearing,  which  provided 
habitat  for  forest  species  in  border  zones 
and  early  successional  species  in  wire  zones. 

Just  as  it  has  for  birds  and  mammals,  the 
habitat  diversity  created  on  the  rights-of- 
way  has  benefited  fish,  reptiles,  amphib- 
ians and  invertebrates,  most  notably  but- 
terflies. 

Conclusions 

Long-term  studies  are  rare  today  be- 
cause of  funding  limitations,  personnel 
changes,  lack  of  sustained  interest  and 
many  other  reasons.  However,  50  years  of 
dedicated  study  on  the  SGL  33  site  have 
provided  scientists,  foresters,  utility  rights- 
of-way  managers  and  the  public  with  a tre- 
mendous wealth  of  data.  This  study,  with 
national  and  international  prominence, 
has  shown  that  wise  use  of  herbicides  and 
the  wire  zone  border  zone  method  of  veg- 
etation maintenance  creates  an  aesthetic 
ecosystem  that  is  very  diverse  in  terms  of 
animals  and  plants.  This  method  of  ROW 
maintenance  also  is  a cost  savings  to  the 
utility  companies,  which  in  turn,  can  he 
passed  on  to  us  as  consumers. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  in  the 
coming  years  at  least  a portion  of  this 
ROW  — which  in  fact  is  the  best  studied 
and  visited  portion  of  the  ROW  — may 
be  destroyed  by  a major  highway  linking 
Port  Matilda  and  1-80.  This  would  be  a 
major  loss  to  utility  companies,  rights-of- 
way  managers,  scientists  and  the  public. 
Nowhere  in  the  U.S.  has  a long-term 
project  of  this  nature  provided  the  volume 
of  information  important  to  the  manage- 
ment of  electric  transmission  rights-of-way 
while  simultaneously  providing  aesthetic, 
wildlife  and  economic  benefits.  □ 
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One  Single  Kernel 

By  Bill  Ragosta 

WCO  Potter  County 


I STOOD  on  Gross  Hollow  Road,  star- 
ing at  a single  kernel  of  com  at  my  feet, 
when  a smile  came  to  my  face  and  1 chuck- 
led as  1 recalled  a case  1 had  several  years 
earlier. 

A local  sportsman  and  friend  called  one 
day  and  said  he  had  some  information  for 
me.  He  seemed  a little  bashful  about  tell- 
ing me  and  apologized,  saying  that  his  in- 
formation may  not  be  worth  my  time.  “Spit 
it  out,”  1 told  him,  knowing  that  if  Jim 
thought  that  1 ought  to  know  something 
that  it  was  probably  good  information. 

“1  found  a kernel  of  corn  on  the  forest 
road  above  my  house  this  morning  and  fig- 
ured that  someone  was  taking  bait  up  into 
the  woods,”  Jim  said.  Not  knowing  of  any 
other  explanation  for  a kernel  of  corn  to 
be  in  that  location,  1 told  J im  that  1 would 
check  it  out  in  the  morning. 

With  several  thousand  acres  of  woods 
to  search,  1 didn’t  have  much  hope  of  ac- 
tually finding  the  bait.  But  after  the  better 
part  of  two  days  — and  by  some  stroke  of 
luck  that  bordered  on  the  miraculous  — I 
found  a pile  of  ear  com  along  an  overgrown 
logging  road  in  the  woods,  and  some  apples 
and  lard  in  a small  clearcut  nearby.  Al- 
though 1 didn’t  find  a large  amount  of  bait, 
the  individuals  responsible  seemed  to  know 


what  they  were  doing.  Apparently 
they  were  using  the  bait  to  lure  bears 
onto  a piece  of  ground  they  had  leased 
from  a timber  company. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  game 
law  enforcement  so  difficult  is  the  time 
required  to  properly  investigate  and 
prosecute  a violation.  Most  WCOs  are 
already  stretched  for  time  during  the 
hunting  seasons  and  being  able  to 
search  for  or  stake  out  a baited  area  is 
often  difficult. 

On  opening  day  of  bear  season, 
however.  Deputy  Jimmy  Wingler  and 
1 staked  out  the  baited  area.  We  knew 
that  a group  of  hunters  would  be  driv- 
ing the  lease,  and  this  created  a real 
problem  for  us.  When  we  catch  a 
hunter  posted  near  a visible  bait  pile, 
it’s  fairly  easy  to  prove  that  the  indi- 
vidual knew  the  bait  was  there.  But 
in  a situation  like  this,  where  a lot  of 
hunters  are  putting  on  drives  on  a 
huge  piece  of  property,  it  wouldn’t  he 
as  easy  to  determine  who  had  placed 
the  bait  or  even  which  hunters  knew 
about  it. 

As  the  morning  unfolded,  Jim  and 
1 were  able  to  corral  the  group  of  hunt- 
ers. We  checked  licenses,  firearms  and 
rosters  of  all  the  individu- 
als. At  this  point  we  be- 
gan separating  the  hunt- 
ers and  questioning  them 
individually  about  their 
plans  for  the  day,  their 
knowledge  of  the  property 
and,  finally,  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  bait.  While 
conservation  officers  fre- 
quently get  less  than  hon- 
est responses  from  sus- 
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pects,  it  became  clear  that  many,  if  not 
all  of  the  hunters  truly  had  no  knowh 
edge  of  the  bait. 

Not  wanting  to  cite  people  for  vio- 
lations they  were  not  responsible  for, 
Jim  and  I spent  more  time  with  the 
leaders  of  the  group.  A few  of  the 
hunters  were  actual  members  of  the 
lease  and  had  a fair  knowledge  of  the 
property.  Most  of  the  rest  were  invited 
guests,  many  of  whom  had  never  been 
on  the  property  before.  After  appeal- 
ing to  several  of  the  individuals’  sense 
of  fair  play,  we  were  able  to  get  signed 
confessions  from  several  who  admit- 
ted responsibility. 

I’m  sure  that  most  WCOs  feel  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  when  they  catch 
violators,  but  this  case  was  kind  of  spe- 
cial. First  of  all,  1 was  able  to  make  the 
case  based  on  information  received 
from  one  good  sportsman  about  one 
kernel  of  com.  Second,  it  made  me  feel 
like  1 had  done  something  for  all  law- 
abiding  sportsmen. 

The  use  of  bait  to  entice  game  to 
the  gun  or  how  is  a highly  charged  is- 
sue here  in  Pennsylvania.  Many 
people  who  have  hunted  in  Michigan, 
Maryland  or  Texas,  where  baiting  is 
allowed  under  some  circumstances, 
feel  that  skill  is  still  required  to  har- 


vest an  animal  and  that  baiting  should  be 
legal  here.  Many  others  (the  majority,  1 sus- 
pect), feel  that  bait  gives  hunters  an  un- 
fair advantage  over  their  quarry,  and  that 
baiting  should  remain  unlawful  here. 

1 have  an  opinion  about  baiting,  but  it 
has  no  effect  on  how  1 enforce  our  law.  1 
follow  regulations  and  Game  Commission 
policies,  tempering  both  with  a little  com- 
mon sense  when  justified.  This  is  really  the 
job  of  the  conservation  officer,  and  it’s  not 
always  easy  to  accomplish.  Regardless  of 
how  we  might  feel  about  baiting,  the  fact 
remains  that  it’s  unlawful  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  conscientious  sportsman  would 
never  knowingly  violate  any  game  law. 

It’s  only  through  information  received 
from  ethical  sportsmen  that  many  of  these 
cases  are  ever  brought  to  trial.  As  I stood 
there  on  Gross  Hollow  Road,  I reminisced 
about  the  bear  baiting  case  that  my  friend 
helped  me  solve.  1 considered  some  of  the 
other  cases  that  I’ve  cleared  as  the  result 
of  information  received  from  citizens,  and 
1 remembered  why  I was  standing  there. 

I snapped  out  of  my  reminiscing  and 
again  peered  intently  at  the  single  kernel 
of  corn  at  my  feet.  Well,  Ragosta,  I thought. 
You  better  get  moving,  because  you’ve  got 
only  a couple  of  hours  until  dark  and  a lot 
of  ground  to  cover  if  you’re  ever  going  to 
make  a case.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 


Shooting  Straight,  by  Wayne  LaPierre  and  James  jay  Baker,  Regnery  Publishing,  Inc.,  One 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.,  20001,  www.regnery.com,  214  pp., 
$27.95  plus  $7.25  shipping  & handling.  Shooting  Straight  — Teiiing  The  Truth  About  Guns 
in  America,  gives  the  facts  about  how  free  citizens  lawfully  exercising  their  Second 
Amendment  rights  (along  with  the  repeal  of  earlier  laws  restricting  gun  ownership)  has  led 
to  significant  declines  in  violent  crimes.  The  authors  provide  irrefutable  evidence  that  the 
gun  control  lobby  and  liberal  lawmakers  have  twisted  the  facts,  exploited  the  September 
1 1 tragedy,  and  engaged  in  the  most  reckless  use  of  popular  prejudices  and  false  claims  — 
all  to  cover  up  the  proof  that  armed  citizens  are  safer  citizens.  With  the  Introduction  done 
by  Charlton  Heston,  this  book  is  the  all-in-one  handbook  on  gun  issues. 
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A Heritage  Worth 
Preserving 

By  Gordon  E.  Nygren 

President,  Development  Committee  for  the  Hunting  & Fishing 
Museum  of  Pennsylvania 


Father  to  SON;  mother  to  daugh- 
ter; grandparent  to  grandchild:  that’s 
how  the  hunting  tradition  has  grown  in 
Pennsylvania.  From  the  earliest  days  of  sub- 
sistence hunting,  when  the  ability  to  pur- 
sue game  was  a matter  of  basic  survival,  on 
through  the  “pioneer”  days  of  settlement 
and  development,  down  to  the  current 
time  period  when  hunting  often  represents 
an  opportunity  to  “get  away  from  it  all,” 
hunting  has  been  and  is  a valuable  heri- 
tage — one  well  worth  preserving. 

In  1994,  Pennsylvania  Representative 
J im  Lynch  came  up  with  the  idea  of  a Penn- 
sylvania Hunting  and  Fishing  Museum. 
Not  just  a collection  of  trophies  and  the 
“tools  of  the  trade,”  but  an  interactive  mu- 
seum that  would  allow  people  to  connect 
with  the  past  history  of  recreational  hunt- 
ing, appreciate  the  connection  between 
conservation  and  hunting,  and  emphasize 
the  future  of  hunting  as  an  important  part 
of  the  balance  between  nature  and  human- 
kind. 

A planning  and  development  commit- 
tee was  formed  in  1996  to  provide  guid- 
ance, to  the  process  funded  hy  a Federal 
Assitance  Grant  for  Phase  1 of  the  feasi- 
bility study.  The  opinion  of  those  involved 
was  that  Forest  County’s  rich  tradition  in 
hunting  and  fishing  made  it  a viable  loca- 
tion for  such  a museum. 

J.  Jack  Sherman,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Planning  and  Development  Commit- 
tee, offered  to  donate  13  acres  of  Tionesta 


Island  for  the  project.  Tionesta  Island 
is  a 22-acre  island  in  the  Allegheny 
River  adjacent  to  Tionesta  Borough. 


HUNTING  & FISHING 
MUSEUM  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE  MISSION  of  The  Hunting  & Fishing  Museum 
of  Pennsylvania  is  to  interpret  the  human  activities 
of  hunting,  trapping  and  fishing  as  they  relate  to 
Pennsylvania's  history  and  conservation  of  natural 
resources.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  collection, 
preservation  and  interpretation  of  the  prehistoric 
and  historic  materials.  The  interpretation  includes 
exhibits,  educational  programming  for  all  ages, 
hands-on  and  interactive  activities,  research  and 
publications. 


Mr.  Sherman  has  also  made  the  adja- 
cent 3 5 -acre  downstream  island  avail- 
able to  the  museum  for  wildlife  inter- 
pretation purposes. 

When  completed,  the  new  museum 
building  will  comprise  some  27,000 
square  feet  of  indoor  space.  Interpre- 
tive hiking  trails,  fishing  and  viewing 
piers,  a boat  launching  area,  an  am- 
phitheater that  will  serve  for  demon- 
strations and  exhibitions,  and  addi- 
tional buildings  on  the  north  end  of 
the  island  will  complement  the  mu- 
seum building. 

The  planned  facility  will  include  an 
auditorium,  library,  exhibit  area,  ad- 
ministrative offices  and  a gift  shop. 
There  will  he  opportunities  for  student 
groups  to  tour  the  museum  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  instructional  formats 
developed  in  consultation  with  edu- 
cators and  coiaservation  personnel. 
The  adjacent  downstream  island  will 
be  kept  in  a primitive  state  and  used 
for  museum  interpretation  purposes. 


It  has  been  estimated 
that  total  costs,  includ- 
ing construction  of  a 
new  building  and  start- 
up costs  will  exceed  $9.2 
million.  While  the  fund 
raising  campaign,  ad- 
dressed to  corporations 
and  individuals  alike,  is 
in  its  infancy,  anybody 
interested  in  contribut- 
ing is  welcome  to  con- 
tact the  museum  for  more  information. 

The  museum  is  currently  accepting 
Charter  Membership  applications.  The 
modest  annual  fee  will  entitle  the  member 
to  unlimited  no-charge  visits  to  the  mu- 
seum for  the  entire  first  year  of  operation, 
plus  a 10  percent  discount  on  items  in  the 
gift  shop.  All  Charter  Members  will  be  rec- 
ognized on  a plaque  in  the  lobby  of  the 
museum.  Charter  Memberships  will  be  ac- 
cepted only  until  the  official  grand  open- 
ing of  the  planned  museum  building. 

Anyone  interested  in  making  a dona- 
tion to  The  Hunting  and  Fishing  Museum 
of  Pennsylvania  may  contact  the  Planning 
and  Development  Committee  at:  The 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Museum  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, P.O.  Box  138,  Tionesta,  PA  16353; 
phone:  814-755-3256. 

Preserving  our  valuable  hunting  heri- 
tage while  emphasizing  the  close  connec- 
tion between  responsible  hunting  and  pro- 
gressive conservation  is  a goal  that  may  see 
its  fruition  in  The  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Museum  of  Pennsylvania.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Bob  Crain 

DRESSED  IN  THEIR  "tuxedo-like"  plumage,  with  bold  black  and  white  markings, 
buffieheads,  like  those  depicted  on  this  month's  cover,  are  often  seen  during  spring 
and  fall  migrations  through  Pennsylvania.  During  the  fall  they  remain  as  far  north 
as  open  water  permits,  so  they  sometimes  end  up  in  hunters'  gamebags  during 
the  late  duck  season,  particularly  in  waters  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state, 
such  as  the  Susquehanna  River.  Unlike  most  diving  ducks,  they  can  spring  upwards 
from  the  water's  surface  rather  than  needing  a long  "runway"  to  get  airborne. 
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“Without  habitat,  there  is  no  wildlife.  It’s  that  simple.” 

— Wildlife  Habitat  Canada 


Bringin'  It  Back  — 
Shrubland  Habitat 

By  Larissa  Rose 

PGC  Information  Writer 
Photos  by  the  author 


Every  once  in  awhile,  I have  one 

of  those  moments  where  the  prover- 
bial light  bulb  over  my  head  flickers.  I may 
have  spent  hours  reading  about  something, 
studying  it,  but  just  not  quite  getting  it. 
And  then,  all  of  a sudden,  something  just 
clicks.  The  wiring  is  all  in  place,  and  the 
bulb  lights  up.  I had  one  of  those  moments 
in  October.  Bill  Palmer,  one  of  our  wildlife 
biologists,  had  been  talking  to  me  about  a 
project  going  on  at  Bald  Eagle  State  Park 
in  Centre  County.  He  had  given  me  a copy 
of  the  draft  management  plan  for  the  “Na- 
tive plant  restoration 
project,”  and  I had  read  over 
it  several  times.  He  spoke  of 
clearing  strips  of  land  with 
something  called  a hydro-ax, 
but  I just  didn’t  understand. 

Until  one  day  in  early  Octo- 
ber, when  I met  Bill  out  at  the 
park  and  saw  firsthand  what 
was  going  on. 

I guess  I need  to  start  the 
story  back  about  40  years  ago, 
when  the  land  that  is  now 
the  state  park  was  all  farmed. 

In  1965,  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  acquired  the  land, 
and  in  1971  the  Bureau  of 
State  Parks  signed  a 40-year 


lease  for  use  of  the  5,900  acres,  part  of 
which  is  leased  to  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. When  the  farmland  was  left  un- 
kempt, it  reverted  to  old  fields  and 
brush,  which  created  excellent  habi- 
tat for  cottontail  rabbits  and  other 
small  mammals,  as  well  as  American 
woodcock  and  songbirds.  Since  that 
time,  nearly  all  of  the  farmland  has 
grown  up  into  forest,  except  for  a small 
area  of  reverting  farmland  around  the 
lake.  The  older  forest  habitat  (what 
most  of  PA  is)  is  not  good  for  shrub- 


Wildlife  Biologist  BILL  PALMER  looks  over  an  area  that 
has  been  cut  to  promote  shrubby  growth  of  native  plants, 
such  as  dogwo^s  and  viburnums.  Hedgerows  and  food 
plots,  however,  have  been  reserved. 
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SHRUB-LOVING  SPECIES,  such  as  American  woodcock 
and  golden-winged  warblers,  need  dense  stands  of 
shrubs  and  young  trees  for  good  nesting  cover.  Silky 
dogwood,  shown  here,  provides  excellent  cover. 


loving  species,  such  as  golden-winged 
warblers  and  woodcock,  which  need 
dense  stands  of  shrubs  and  young  trees 
for  cover.  These  species  have  been  de- 
clining dramatically  because  their 
habitat  is  growing  into  forests  with 
larger  trees. 

So  that  brings  us  up  to  date  in  Bald 
Eagle  State  Park.  The  area,  which  has 


some  of  the  best  shruhland  in  the 
state,  will  eventually  he  entirely 
forested  if  it  isn’t  managed  now 
to  maintain  the  shrubby  habitat 
that’s  so  hard  to  find  elsewhere. 
That  specific  management  is  the 
goal  of  a partnership  between  the 
Game  Commission,  US  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Ruffed  Grouse 
Society,  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Natural  Resources, 
and  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

The  habitat  restoration  plan 
tor  the  park  aims  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  historical  setting, 
while  improving  wildlife  habitat 
and  controlling  exotic  vegetation.  Multi- 
flora  rose,  autumn  olive  and  tartarian  hon- 
eysuckle, all  exotic  plants,  are  rapidly  de- 
grading the  habitat  for  the  beneficial  na- 
tive plants,  such  as  dogwoods  and  vibur- 
nums, in  the  park.  Before  the  native  plants 
can  he  re-established,  the  exotics  must  he 
controlled.  There  are  several  different  ways 
this  can  he  accomplished. 

The  first  involves  mechanical 
treatments,  such  as  chainsaws,  a hy- 
dro-ax,  a brush  hog,  mowers,  and  a 
brown  brush  monitor,  which  cuts 
vegetation  while  spraying  herbicide 
on  the  remaining  stumps  to  prevent 
regrowth.  The  day  I was  at  the  park, 
I got  to  see  the  hydro-ax  in  action. 
Equipment  operator  Dick  Lowry  was 
running  the  machine,  which  works 
sort  of  like  a heavy-duty  mulching 


TO  CLEAR  LARGE  areas  to 
create  a shrubland  habitat, 
various  machines  can  be 
used.  Strips  will  be  mowed 
on  10  management  units  at 
Bald  Eagle  State  Park.  Here, 
a hydro-ax  finishes  up  an 
80-foot  strip. The  large 
blade  cuts  through  brush, 
saplings  and  small  trees, 
then  mulches  the  debris 
before  leaving  it  behind. 
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EVERY  FIVE  YEARS,  20  percent  of  each  unit  will  be 
mowed  in  strps  or  blocks.  In  Unit  2,  80-foot  wide  strips 
are  cleared  between  320-foot  strips  of  woods.  The  large 
trees  were  later  removed  using  a chainsaw. 


mower.  A giant  blade  cuts 
through  brush,  saplings  and 
small  trees,  then  draws  in  the 
debris,  mulches  it  up  and  spits 
it  back  out,  leaving  a cleared 
path  behind  it.  The  other  ma- 
chines work  in  much  the  same 
way,  then  chainsaws  are 
brought  in  to  remove  the  larger 
trees  left  behind. 

Anothet  form  of  treatment 
being  considered  is  the  use  of 
herbicides  such  as  Roundup, 

Banvel  and  Spike.  The  effects 
of  treatment  during  the  early 
and  late  growing  season  are  be- 
ing investigated.  Another 
method  of  control  being  investigated  is 
transplanting  Rose  Rosette  Disease  to  the 
multi-flora  rose,  which  kills  the  plant 
within  two  years. 

For  the  project,  the  land  was  divided 
into  10  units  that  will  be  managed  on  a 
25-year  rotation  involving  cutting  trees,  re- 
moving exotics,  planting  native  shrubs  and 
strip  cutting.  Twenty  percent  of  each  unit 
will  be  mowed  every  five  years  in  strips  or 
blocks  to  regenerate  native  shrubs  and  cre- 
ate better  wildlife  habitat.  You  might  won- 
der how  mowing  and  cutting  trees  could 
possibly  help  restore  native  plants  and 
shrubs.  Well,  when  trees  and  exotic  veg- 
etation take  over  an  area,  it’s  impossible 
for  sunlight  to  reach  the  ground  and  allow 
new  growth  of  native  shrubs  in  the  spring. 

So,  in  late  summer  of  2002,  crews  be- 
gan clearing  80-foot  wide  strips  between 
320-foot  strips  of  woods  on  two  of  the  man- 
agement units.  The  Game  Commission  has 
been  managing  Unit  2 in  the  last  few  years 
for  woodcock  habitat,  creating  singing  and 
nesting  grounds.  In  2002,  as  part  of  the 
plan,  exotics  were  removed,  herbicides 
were  used,  and  strips  were  cleared. 

Another  part  of  the  restoration  plan, 
maintaining  and  enlarging  aspen  stands, 
was  also  used  in  Unit  2.  Aspens  differ  from 
most  other  trees  in  that  they  regrow  by 
sending  up  “suckers”  from  their  root  sys- 


tems. In  old  fields,  all  of  the  aspen  trees 
in  a stand  are  actually  one  individual 
called  a clone.  For  the  plan  at  the  park, 
all  aspen  and  other  trees  within  a 30- 
meter  radius  of  a healthy  clone  are  cut 
down  to  allow  fresh  growth.  Also,  as- 
pen and  other  desirable  species  will  be 
planted  in  select  areas.  The  other  unit 
that  was  worked  on  in  2002  was  Unit 
5.  There,  trees  and  exotics  were  re- 
moved, herbicides  were  used,  strips 
were  cut  and  aspens  were  regenerated. 

While  a lot  of  area  is  being  cleared, 
certain  exceptions  are  being  made.  For 
instance,  the  historic  fields  and 
fencerows  that  mark  old  property 
boundaries  and  woodlots  will  be  pre- 
served. 

Important  views,  as  well  as  wildlife 
viewing  and  hunting  will  be  main- 
tained, and  in  many  cases,  enhanced 
by  the  increased  diversity  of  wildlife. 
But  the  main  management  goal  is  to 
create  old  field  and  early  successional 
stage  habitats,  so  that  shrub-loving 
species  can  exist  in  some  of  the  best 
shrubland  habitat  in  the  state. 

So  if  you’re  having  a little  trouble 
visualizing  the  project,  take  a drive  to 
Bald  Eagle  State  Park  and  check  it  out. 
Your  lightbulb  just  may  flicker  on, 
too.  □ 
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A Hunter's 
Rainbow 

By  joe  Parry 


The  spring  gobbler  season  found 
this  old  hunter  atop  one 
of  the  celebrated  Endless  Mountains 
of  Tioga  County,  on  an  old  favorite 
spot  1 refer  to  as  Hickory  Ridge.  This 
spring  gobbler  season  was  a very  spe- 
cial one,  though.  In  poor  health,  I 
have  to  wonder  how  many  more 
spring  seasons  I have.  As  fate  would 
have  it,  in  the  last  hour  of  the  last 
Saturday,  the  boss  gobbler  of  Hickory 
Ridge  made  a mistake. 

I had  been  hunting  hard  and  long 
for  this  bird,  and  on  this,  the  final  day 
of  the  season,  I was  ready  to  go  by  4:30. 
I knew  he  was  there  and  I needed  to 
see  him.  I checked  my  pockets  for  my 
necessities,  from  nitroglycerin  pills  to 
restart  my  heart  should  it  quit  ticking, 
to  a fabulous  turkey  call  I fashioned 
from  a cigar  tube  and  a slice  of  latex, 
which  has  worked  for  me  when  noth- 
ing else  would,  save  a Quaker  Boy  Pro 
Tube  caller  1 love  to  use  when  calling 
for  birds  out  of  box  call  range.  I’d  prac- 
ticed with  the  cigar  tube  call  in  my 
office  until  my  wife  was  ready  to  put 
me  in  a straight  jacket. 

Soaked  to  the  bone  from  the  steady 
rain,  I got  into  position  near  the  roost- 
ing old  bird,  hoping  1 was  in  the  right 
spot.  As  I leaned  back  against  the  hark 
of  an  aged  hickory  I reflected  upon  the 
past  three  weeks  of  dogging  turkeys 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  hollow 
to  hollow. 

My  mind  then  wondered  over  the 
spring  seasons  of  years  past.  I thought 
of  a long  ago  friend.  Juju  DiPrimio 
from  my  old  hometown,  Greensburg. 


I recalled  his  spirited  passion  for  hunting 
and  wondered  if  I hadn’t  caught  the  in- 
curable disease  from  him  in  the  early  ’50s. 
I smiled  to  myself  as  I thought  of  ol’  Juju 
and  wondered  if  he,  too,  was  sitting  atop  a 
mountain  this  day,  perhaps  with  his  son, 
young  Jimmy.  Or  alone,  chilled,  and  filled 
with  the  “abdominal  birds  of  anticipation” 
like  I was. 

I could  see  the  forest  floor,  covered  in 
mayapples  and  maple  shoots  — zillions  of 
them  — and  realized  they  would  impede 
my  sight  of  a sneaking  gobbler.  As  I eased 
out  to  find  a better  vantage  point,  a gobble 
pierced  the  morning  tranquility.  I froze  in 
mid-stride,  like  a cat  stalking  a mouse. 
Thinking  quickly  I moved  several  yards, 
sat,  and  set  up. 

Two  more  birds  bellowed  from  several 
hundred  yards  away,  hut  I knew  the  initial 
eruption  was  from  the  Monarch,  and  that 
he  was  nearby.  I waited  a few  moments  and 
then  let  out  a tender  tree  yelp  on  my 
Quaker  Boy.  Barely  audible,  hut  the  old  hoy 
gobbled,  seemingly  enraged  with  a hen  in 
the  neighborhood  that  he  didn’t  know 
about.  I heard  him  again,  but  he  was 
headed  west,  away  from  me.  I presumed  he 
was  gathering  hens.  My  heart  dropped,  but 
I got  up  once  again  and  pushed  my  weary 
body  toward  his  unrelenting  gobbles,  try- 
ing to  get  ahead  of  him  and  set  up  again. 
About  45  minutes  later,  with  the  season 
closing  fast,  I was  ready  to  set  up. 

As  I went  to  position  myself  beneath  a 
large  oak,  I slipped,  and  my  box  call 
slammed  against  a smaller  tree,  sounding 
like  nothing  wild.  I called  myself  a few 
choice  names  and  wondered  if  I had  just 
blown  my  chance.  I sat  and  gathered  my 
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thoughts  and  then  began  my  walk 
around  the  bench  that  would  take  me 
around  the  mountain.  I could  scarcely 
hear  the  bird  off  in  the  distance,  but 
it  did  remind  me  of  how  much  1 love 
spring  turkey  hunting. 

I got  to  a favorite  spot  on  the 
mountain,  a place  I refer  to  as  “Little 
Jeff’s  Meadow,”  for  a young  friend  I 
had  mentored  in  the  ways  of  deer 
hunting.  I sounded  off  with  my  home- 
made cigar  tube  caller,  and  then  purred 
on  the  Quaker  Boy.  The  Grand  Duke 
answered,  200  yards  off,  and  my  stom- 
ach seemed  to  float  from  the  “lagoon” 
of  my  body.  I sat  unnerved  against  a 
slashing  of  archaic  grapevines.  I slid 
down  my  face  net,  adjusted  my  glasses, 
took  the  deepest  breath  of  my  life  and 
prayed.  Then  prayed  some  more. 

I waited,  hut  the  gobbler  never 
made  another  sound.  He’s  coming  in 
quietly,  I thought,  and  I wondered  if 
he  could  hear  my  heart  heating.  A 
moment  later  I heard  a putt,  putt,  putt 
behind  me,  and  then  1 made  the  worst 
of  hunting  mistakes  — 1 moved,  albeit 
ever  so  slightly,  to  look  to  my  left,  and 
three  turkeys  burst  into  the  air  like  jet 
fighters.  1 was  ill  again.  1 figured  they 
had  spooked  the  big  tom,  but  1 was 
wrong.  The  bird  hadn’t  spotted  my 
blunder,  though,  as  1 noticed  slight 
movement  in  the  mayapples.  He  was 
still  coming,  silently.  1 was  shocked, 
and  could  only  conclude  he  thought 


the  sound  of  the  flushing  wings  were  in- 
coming hens. 

In  the  seconds  1 sat  there,  I remembered 
my  earlier  prayer,  and  then  prayed  again, 
just  for  a glimpse  of  the  old  bird.  My  prayers 
were  answered,  as  his  crimson  head  peeked 
through  the  high  undergrowth  at  the  edge 
of  a clearing.  He  must  have  spotted  some- 
thing he  didn’t  like,  though,  because  he 
streaked  across  the  clearing  like  he’d  been 
scalded,  giving  me  no  time  for  a shot. 

I sat  there  disheartened,  but  only  a little. 
My  prayer  to  see  him  had  been  answered. 
I could  hear  him  gobbling  from  far  off,  but 
decided  there  wasn’t  time  to  get  ahead  of 
him  and  set  up  again.  My  season  was 
over  — forever.  I felt  tired,  my  old  heart 
straining  under  the  exertion  of  the  hunt. 

The  next  morning  I sat  on  the  front 
porch  and  found  myself  scrutinizing  the  old 
mountain  across  the  road.  I’d  spent  count- 
less hours  on  that  hillside  and  on  those 
beautiful  hardwood  benches.  I laughed  as 
I remembered  something  I told  my  wife 
prior  to  that  last  hunt:  “Sweetheart,  there 
is  hut  a single  creature  in  the  world  more 
beautiful  than  you  and  that,  my  dear,  is  a 
spring  gobbler  in  full  strut.”  She  mentioned 
something  about  turkeys  being  repulsive, 
but  1 reassured  her  they  were  gorgeous  to 
my  old  eyes.  I sat  there  feeling  not  just  a 
little  empty,  sipping  my  tea,  when  I heard 
the  boisterous,  almost  defiant,  gobbling  of 
the  mountain’s  main  monarch,  the  gobbler 
of  all  gobblers. 

That  evening,  1 again  sat  alone,  watch- 
ing the  sunset  when  1 heard  my  gracious 
adversary  again.  There  was  just  a delicate 
glistening,  perhaps  tears,  in  my  tired  eyes 
as  1 looked  toward  the  setting  sun  and 
thought  how  befitting  a captivating  sun- 
set was  to  my  gray  mood.  When  the  old 
boy  gobbled  again,  I whispered  in  response, 
“Never  again  will  I carry  the  guns  of  au- 
tumn to  that  old  mountain,  old-timer,  so, 
with  my  most  passionate  blessing,  go  in 
peace.  I thank  you  from  my  tired  but  full 
heart,  for  the  glorious  times  we  challenged 
one  another.”  □ 
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Diary  of  an  Early 
Day  Trapper 

By  Wes  Bower 


Undoubtedly,  the  mid49th  to 

early  20th  century  was  an  exciting 
time  to  be  an  outdoorsman.  Many  signifi- 
cant  wildlife  developments  took  place  in 
Pennsylvania.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  ma- 
jor events  have  been  recorded  in  Keystone 
State  history.  It’s  the  knowledge  of  the  day- 
to-day  experiences  outdoorsmen  encoun- 
tered that  have  been  dimmed  by  the  pass- 
ing of  time.  Many  sportsmen  probably 
wonder  what  hunting  and  trapping  must 
have  been  like  during  those  early  years. 

Thanks  to  the  diary  and  writings  of  John 
P.  Swoope,  Huntingdon  County’s  most  fa- 
mous outdoorsman,  we  have  a good  per- 
spective of  the  adventures  of  our  early  day 
hunters  and  trappers. 

John  Swoope,  better  known  as  Trapper 
Swoope,  was  bom  in  1 845 . He  died  in  1 9 1 9 
at  the  age  of  74.  John  began  his  trapping 
career  in  1860,  and  continued  this  obses- 
sion until  just  a few  weeks  before  his  death. 
“Trapper,”  the  son  of  a Huntingdon  physi- 
cian, had  seven  brothers  and  sisters.  He 
never  married,  apparently  preferring  a soli- 


tary existence.  With  no  family  com- 
mitments, J.  P.  was  free  to  roam  the 
fields  and  forests  thtoughout 
Huntingdon  County  and  its  environs. 

While  Swoope  had  little  formal 
education,  he  became  a self-trained 
biologist.  Pressed  between  the  pages 
of  his  diary  were  the  dried  leaves  of 
rarely  encountered  plants,  herbs  and 
wildflowers.  John’s  diaries  indicated  he 
provided  not  only  wildlife  specimens 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Museum, 
but  also  rare  types  of  rocks  and  other 
natural  objects.  Trapper  apparently 
enjoyed  writing,  not  only  about  his 
hunting  and  trapping  exploits,  but  also 
about  the  wonders  of  nature.  He  had 
several  poems  published  in  the  local 
newspapers  of  the  era. 

In  those  days,  no  one  questioned 
Swoope’s  reputation  as  being  the  best 
hunter,  trapper  and  woodsman  in 
southcentral  Pennsylvania.  During  his 
57  years  of  roaming  the  wilds  of 
Huntingdon  County,  he  trapped  more 
than  550  wildcats,  mote  than 
5,000  foxes  and  6 black  bears. 
He  also  captured  thousands  of 
small  furbearers,  including 
muskrats,  minks,  skunks  and 
raccoons.  Because  relatively  few 
deer  were  in  southcentral  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  latter  half  of  the 
1 9th  century,  it’s  no  surprise  that 
Trapper  killed  only  a few. 

Old  newspaper  records  verify 
the  success  of  Trapper  Swoope. 
On  January  18,  1897,  the 
Huntingdon  Semi-Weekly 
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Newspaper  carried  the  premiums  paid 
for  wildlife  “scalps”  for  the  entire  year 
of  1896.  The  newspaper  noted  that, 
“John  Swoope,  famous  Alexandria 
hunter  and  trapper,  was  paid 
$1,167.75  for  furs  taken.”  That  year 
Swoope  was  paid  more  than  75  per- 
cent  of  the  total  money  paid  hy 
Huntingdon  County.  His  tally  in- 
cluded 21  wildcats  at  $2;  792  foxes  at 
$1;  and  1,335  minks  at  25  cents.  The 
newspaper  report  also  stated  that 
Squire  Neff  issued  Swoope  178  certifi- 
cates at  25  cents. 

While  Swoope  moved  into  the 
community  of  Huntingdon  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  during  most 
of  his  career  he  resided  on  a farm  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Barre.  J.P.  also 
lived  for  a short  time  in  Alexandria. 
He  traveled  to  and  from  his  traplines 
by  trolley  or  by  train.  With  trains  run- 
ning on  a regular  basis,  it  was  an  easy 
means  of  transportation.  Often  he 
camped  out  for  days  at  a time. 

For  several  years  he  owned  a horse, 
which  he  would  ride  to  his  trapline 
and  then  continue  on  foot.  The  horse 
would  then  follow  him,  much  like  a 
dog.  He  reportedly  enjoyed  a strong 
attachment  to  the  horse  and  was  sad- 
dened when  he  moved  to  town  and 
was  separated  from  this  animal. 

Unlike  some  other  early  day  reports 
of  hunting  and  trapping,  Swoope’s 
writings  seem  to  be  relatively  factual. 
In  his  accounts,  he  states  that  while 
other  outdoorsmen  have  reported  see- 
ing “panthers,”  he  personally  had 
never  observed  one.  He  wrote  that  in 
1860  his  grandfather  had  sighted  a 
panther.  Being  unarmed.  Trapper’s 
grandfather  hurried  hack  to  the  cabin, 
with  the  large  cat  following  closely 
behind.  Just  as  the  grandfather  closed 
the  cabin  door,  the  panther  made  a 
lunge,  striking  the  door. 

Trapper  Swoope’s  diaries  also  told 
of  him  and  a friend  traveling  to 


Clearfield  County  in  1866.  At  the  time. 
Trapper  was  21  years  old.  He  reported  that 
every  night  for  a week  they  spotted  the 
tracks  of  two  panthers  that  were  feeding 
on  piles  of  discarded  meat.  One  day  while 
Trapper  was  cleaning  his  gun,  his  compan- 
ion took  a walk.  His  friend  reportedly  saw 
a large  panther  in  a pine  tree.  He  immedi- 
ately returned  to  the  campsite.  He  and 
Trapper  grabbed  their  guns  and  returned, 
but  by  that  time  the  panther  had  left. 

Swoope  wrote  that  the  next  day,  a Sun- 
day, a large  group  of  men  working  at  a 
nearby  sawmill  went  afield.  They  killed  five 
deer  and  a panther.  This  was  an  unheard 
of  feat  during  that  era.  Adding  credibility 
to  Trapper’s  recollections  is  the  fact  that 
PGC  records  indicate  that  the  last  eastern 
cougar  (panther)  killed  in  Pennsylvania 
occurred  in  Clearfield  County  in  1874- 

The  six  bear  that  the  old  outdoorsman 
trapped  were  taken  in  the  old  style  log  pen 
trap.  When  a bear  entered  the  enclosure 
and  took  the  bait,  a log  would  fall,  break- 
ing the  animal’s  back.  The  use  of  pitfalls 
and  pens  in  the  taking  of  bears  was  pro- 
hibited in  1915,  just  a couple  years  before 
the  end  of  Swoope’s  career.  Swoope  also 
writes  about  a bear  incident  that  occurred 
while  he  was  skinning  a raccoon.  Two 
hears,  showing  no  fear,  approached  at  close 
range.  With  no  gun  in  his  possession, 
Swoope  was  forced  to  climb  a tree.  One  of 
the  bears  actually  shook  the  tree  in  an  ap- 
parent attempt  to  dislodge  the  frightened 
trapper.  He  remained  “treed”  for  about  two 
hours,  until  the  bears  finally  departed.  This 
incident  occurred  near  Tusseyville. 

The  first  rifle  J.  P.  Swoope  used  was  an 
old  muzzleloader.  Later  he  purchased  a 
Ballard  rifle.  One  day  he  saw  two  deer 
standing  together.  He  shot  and  missed.  He 
hurriedly  placed  another  cartridge  in  the 
breech  of  the  gun,  but  the  cartridge  was 
not  seated  properly.  Powder  flew  in  all  di- 
rections when  the  cartridge  exploded.  The 
woodsman’s  face  had  been  badly  burned, 
and  he  was  unable  to  see  for  two  weeks. 

The  Ballard  rifle  was  later  discarded  and 
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a Hunter’s  sporting  rifle  took  its  place. 

On  trapping  excursions,  Swoope  carried 
only  a revolver.  In  his  writings,  he  professed 
that  many  of  the  wildcats  he  captured  were 
taken  from  his  bear  pits,  as  were  many  foxes 
and  skunks.  Once,  he  caught  eight  skunks 
in  one  bear  trap. 

At  the  Cowfoot  Spring  on  Short  Moun- 
tain  in  Huntingdon  County,  the  legend- 
ary outdoorsman  had  an  exciting  encoun- 
ter with  a wildcat.  It  had  been  captured  in 
one  of  his  traps.  When  Swoope  approached 
the  animal,  it  leaped,  striking  him  on  the 
chest  and  knocking  him  down.  He  report- 
edly was  more  scared  than  he  was  hurt. 

Swoope’s  writings  in  local  newspapers, 
his  diaries  and  an  interview  with  an 
Altoona  Tribune  newspaper  in  1919,  just 
weeks  before  his  death  chronicled  many 
interesting  aspects  of  his  outdoor  career. 

Trapper  Swoope  wrote  about  passenger 
pigeons  and  how  they  once  darkened  the 
sun  when  flocks  flew  by.  In  later  years,  af- 
ter they  became  scarce,  he  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  had  relocated  to  desert  is- 
lands, living  and  breeding  away  from  the 
guns  of  the  ruthless  pot  hunters. 

Another  entry  in  Swoope’s  diary  details 
a battle  he  observed  between  a fisher  and 
a raccoon.  Just  after  the  fight  started  the 
coon  ran  up  a tree  with  the  fisher  in  close 
pursuit.  After  tussling  for  some  time,  they 
both  fell  out  of  the  tree.  The  scenario  was 
then  repeated,  and  again  they  fell  out  of 
the  tree,  but  this  time  they  landed  in  a 
stream.  The  fisher  held  the  raccoon  under 
water  until  it  drowned.  Fishers  were  gone 
from  the  state  in  the  early  1900s. 

Swoope  was  enthusiastic  about  all  spe- 
cies of  wildlife  and  was  acutely  aware  of 
Pennsylvania  outdoor  happenings.  During 
his  lifetime,  many  historical  game  and  fish 
events  occurred  in  the  state.  The  last  na- 
tive elk  was  killed  in  1867.  In  1869,  snar- 
ing of  game  birds  was  forbidden.  By  1873, 
it  became  unlawful  to  use  ferrets  for  hunt- 
ing game.  Hunting  grouse  at  night  and 
shooting  ducks  in  the  spring  were  banned 
in  1897.  In  1905,  buckshot  was  banned  for 


deer  hunting,  and  in  1906,  deer  were 
stocked. 

While  Trapper  didn’t  agree  fully 
with  many  regulations,  he  reportedly 
was  enthusiastic  in  1907  about 
antlerless  deer  being  given  complete 
protection.  He  was  still  actively  trap- 
ping in  1907  when  using  steel  traps  to 
take  bears  was  prohibited.  In  1909, 
using  turkey  calls  was  forbidden,  and 
remained  illegal  until  1937. 

We  can  only  speculate  on  his  feel- 
ings about  a hunting  license  law  be- 
ing enacted  in  1913.  That  same  year 
the  first  revised  bounty  laws  were 
passed,  with  the  requirement  that  pay- 
ments be  paid  through  the  PGC  of- 
fice in  Harrisburg. 

Swoope  died  in  March  1919.  He 
trapped  up  until  several  months  be- 
fore his  death.  He  is  buried  in  an  un- 
marked grave  in  a small  cemetery  near 
Alexandria. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  local 
Huntingdon  County  historian.  Bob 
Cree,  many  sportsmen  now  have  a 
better  understanding  about  the  life  of 
a trapper  in  the  last  half  of  the  19th 
century.  Cree  was  kind  enough  to 
spend  countless  hours  pouring  over  old 
Huntingdon  County  records  in  order 
to  supply  me  with  information  for  this 
article.  In  addition  to  several  years  of 
John  Swoope’s  diaries  and  old  news- 
paper clippings,  an  interview  with 
Trapper  Swoope  weeks  before  his 
death  and  published  in  the  Altoona 
Tribune  in  1919  provided  much  insight 
for  this  article. 

It’s  apparent  that  while  Trapper 
Swoope  may  have  been  somewhat 
gruff  in  appearance,  he  truly  appreci- 
ated the  natural  world  and  pursued 
hunting  and  trapping  with  a passion. 
While  his  grave  may  be  unmarked  and 
forgotten,  his  writings  have  earned 
him  not  only  a place  in  Pennsylvania 
history,  hut  also  the  gratitude  of  many 
outdoor  enthusiasts.  □ 
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The  Ambassadors 


By  Roxane  Palone 

Game  Commissioner 


During  MIKKO'S  second  season  of  hunting  in  the  U.S. 
he  took  this  nice  8-point  in  Greene  County. 


MIKKO’S  DREAM,  since  the  age 
of  10,  has  been  to  harvest  a 
handsome  male  capercaillie,  the  larg- 
est grouse  in  the  world.  He  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  dreaming  of  that  day, 
traveling  more  than  a thousand  kilo- 
meters every  year  to  their  haunts  in 
northern  Finland.  Just  one  grouse, 
what  Mikko  calls  the  “most  famous 
and  wonderful  grouse.”  That  would  be 
his  trophy.  Year  alter  year  he  made  the 
journey,  hut  he  was  never  successful. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  21  years 
later,  his  dreams  of  hunting  and  har- 
vesting grouse  arid  big  game  would 
come  true  — in  Pennsylvania. 

Even  though  Finland  is  a continent 
away  from  Pennsylvania,  hunting  has 


brought  the  two  places  to- 
gether in  a way  that  subju- 
gates all  cultural  differences. 
Mikko  Peltonen,  from 
Harjavalta,  in  western  Fin- 
land, has  spent  the  last  two 
years  working  and  hunting  in 
the  U.S.  He  received  his  PhD 
at  the  University  of  Helsinki, 
where  he  specialized  in  bark 
beetles.  After  graduating,  the 
budding  scientist  felt  he 
would  further  his  career  by 
studying  insects  in  another 
country,  so  he  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  wife 
Virpi  — and  his  German 
wirehair  pointer,  Mimi. 

During  his  time  here, 
Pennsylvania  hunters  Gino 
Fuzader  from  Monroeville 
and  Rod  Whiteman  from  Knox,  have  un- 
wittingly served  as  ambassadors  and  made 
Mikko’s  stay  a hunter’s  dream  come  true. 

Born  in  1969,  Mikko  did  not  begin 
hunting  until  he  was  20.  The  Finn  became 
quite  interested  in  hunting  at  the  age  of 
10,  so  he  read  every  book  he  could  get  on 
the  subject.  However,  he  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  hunt  at  the  time,  because 
his  father  did  not  belong  to  a hunting  as- 
sociation (club)  and,  therefore,  could  not 
hunt.  It  was  Mikko’s  friends  who  invited 
him  to  be  their  guest  at  a hunting  club  and 
showed  him  what  he  could  not  learn  from 
books. 

Young  Mikko’s  first  gun  was  one  he  in- 
herited from  a friend.  It  was  a 1940s  vin- 
tage Belgian  smokeless  powder  16-gauge 
single-shot.  He  shot  a hare  with  it,  but  now 
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he  uses  a Valmet  over/under  shotgun. 

The  hunting  culture  in  Finland  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  Pennsylvania.  In  Fin- 
land,  most  of  the  forests  are  conifers,  and 
people  hunt  small  game,  such  as  mountain 
hares  and  grouse,  on  public  land.  As  ex- 
plained  by  Mikko,  “the  traditional  way  of 
Finnish  hunting  is  to  travel  north  to  hunt 
capercaillie.  Hunters  use  a barking  dog, 
usually  the  Finnish  spitz.  It  is  a solitary 
hunt  — one  man  and  one  dog  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  dog  finds  a bird  and  the  bird 
flies  up  into  a tree  and  sits  there.  The  dog 
then  barks  and  the  hunter  hears  him  and 
approaches.  The  bird  is  busy  watching  the 
dog  and  does  not  notice  the  hunter,  who 
then  tries  to  sneak  close  enough  to  kill  the 
bird.  He  may  use  a rifle,  shotgun  or  a com- 
bination gun.”  Grouse  limits  vary  by  loca- 
tion and  year.  Often,  the  season  is  closed. 
Mostly,  the  bag  limit  is  one  bird  per  sea- 
son. “If  you  shoot  one,  there  is  a great 
feast,”  Mikko  said.  “They  are  hard  to  shoot, 
and  it’s  a big  trophy  if  you  get  one.”  Mikko 
has  yet  to  harvest  a capercaillie. 

Most  people  live  in  southern  Finland, 
where  almost  all  of  the  land  is  privately 
owned.  The  state-owned  forests,  where 
public  hunting  occurs,  are  in  northeast  Fin- 
land, what  many  refer  to  as  Lapland.  If  you 
want  to  hunt,  you  must  either  join  a hunt- 
ing association  or  travel  the  1,000  kilome- 
ters (600-plus  miles)  to  hunt  in  Lapland. 
Few  hunting  clubs  want  or  need  new  mem- 
bers. A hunter  must  be  specifically  invited 
to  join  a club,  which  usually  means  he  must 
be  someone’s  relative.  It  is  similar  to  try- 
ing to  purchase  season  tickets  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steelers’  games.  Today,  there  are 
more  than  4,000  hunting  associations  in 
Finland  that  lease  hunting  grounds  rang- 
ing from  2,000  to  10,000  hectares  (5,000 
to  25,000  acres). 

About  65  percent  of  Finland  is  privately 
owned,  and  the  landowner  has  the  small 
game  hunting  rights  and  can  give  out  per- 
mits for  this  purpose.  Most  folks  own  small 
parcels,  about  30  hectares  (74  acres),  so 
several  landowners  get  together  and  lease 


big  game  hunting  rights  to  the  local 
hunting  association.  The  law  requires 
minimum  hectares  to  harvest  big  game 
and  requires  a special  license  that  costs 
about  $100.  The  cost  is  split  among 
all  members  of  the  hunting  club.  Some 
associations  sell  invited  guest  licenses 
that  are  valid  for  one  to  seven  days  of 
hunting.  To  hunt  on  public  land,  the 
hunter  purchases  a hunting  license 
from  the  Finland  Forests  and  Parks 
Service. 

Mikko  does  not  belong  to  a hunt- 
ing association,  and  he  cannot  get  into 
one,  except  as  a guest  of  one  of  his 
friends.  He  doesn’t  expect  to  ever  get 
into  one  as  a member.  So,  he  drives 
the  1 ,000  kilometers  north  with  Mimi 
to  hunt  willow  grouse,  ptarmigan  and 
pheasants.  It  takes  them  two  days  to 
complete  the  journey. 

The  Finnish  parliament  establishes 
all  the  game  laws.  The  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  is  charged  with 
implementing  the  laws.  The  game 
management  districts  issue  hunting 
licenses,  and  there  are  about  15  of 
these  districts  in  Finland.  Moose,  bear 
and  white-tailed  deer  licenses  are  is- 
sued from  these  offices.  (During  the 
1930s,  Fins  who  moved  to  Minnesota 
sent  a few  whitetails  back  to  southern 
Finland,  and  today  about  15,000  are 
harvested  annually.)  In  each  district, 
there  are  local  game  management  as- 
sociations with  “game  wardens.”  They 
provide  technical  assistance  to  clubs 
and  negotiate  with  each  club  to  estab- 
lish bag  limits.  In  effect,  the  state  tells 
each  club  what  it  must  harvest.  There 
are  298  game  management  associa- 
tions in  Finland. 

Finland  has  a population  of  5.2  mil- 
lion, of  which  300,000  are  hunters, 
comprising  6 percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. About  three  percent  of  the  hunt- 
ers are  women,  compared  to  seven 
percent  of  the  hunters  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  first  step  to  becoming  a 
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hunter  is  to  pass  a mandatory  hunting 
examination,  similar  to  what  Pennsyh 
vania  requires.  Then  the  hunter  must 
pay  a game  management  fee  each  year 
and  receive  a hunting  card.  The  state 
determines  the  tee  on  an  annual  ba- 
sis, depending  on  how  much  revenue 
is  needed.  The  hunting  card  is  good 
from  August  1 to  July  31  and  includes 
hunting  insurance,  hut  does  not  give 
you  the  right  to  hunt.  This  insurance 
ctwers  personal  damages  caused  by  a 
firearm  during  hunting.  Six  percent  of 
Finns  hold  a hunting  card,  which  is 
more  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe 
when  comparing  populations.  There 
is  no  minimum  age  for  hunting,  but 
up  until  the  age  of  16,  you  must  hunt 
with  a parent.  To  hunt  small  game,  yoti 
read  a hook  and  then  pass  a multiple- 
choice  test. 

In  order  to  hunt  big  game  — 
moose,  brown  bear  and  white-tailed 
deer  — in  Finland  hunters  must  take 
a shooting  test,  using  the  same  rifle 
and  ammunition  that  they  will  hunt 
with.  The  hunter  shoots  at  a moose 
silhouette  that  has  a 60-centimeter  (2 
foot)  kill  zone  on  it.  At  75  meters  (82 
yards),  the  hunter  must  shoot  three 


times  at  a standing  moose  and  three  times 
at  a moving  target.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
the  license,  the  hunter  must  get  all  six  shots 
within  the  60  cm  circle.  Mikko  has  not 
taken  that  test  yet,  because  he  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  hunt  big  game  in  Finland. 

That  sounds  like  a lot  of  requirements. 
To  summarize,  if  you  want  to  and  are  able 
to  hunt  all  species  in  Finland,  you  must 
pass  an  exam,  buy  a hunting  card,  a hunt- 
ing permit  granted  by  the  landowner,  a fire- 
arms license,  a certificate  that  proves  you 
passed  the  cervid  and  hear  hunting  shoot- 
ing test,  and  a hunting  license.  Whew! 
Hunters  have  it  pretty  good  here. 

The  opening  of  hunting  season  in  Fin- 
land is  August  20,  when  waterfowl  season 
begins.  During  September,  October  and 
November  grouse,  moose  and  deer  are 
hunted.  Seasons  last  until  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary. During  the  late  season,  mountain 
hares  and  pheasants  are  hunted. 

The  moose  is  the  trophy  animal  of  Fin- 
land. One  moose  license,  good  for  one 
adult  or  two  calves,  costs  about  $80.  A li- 
cense to  shoot  a calf  costs  about  $20.  The 
number  of  issued  licenses  for  moose  hunt- 
ing associations  depends  on  the  location 
and  size  of  the  hunting  grounds.  The  total 
number  of  moose  licenses  issued  is  a mat- 
ter of  political  decision-making.  In  other 
words,  does  the  government  want  to  re- 
duce, increase  or  maintain  the  population? 
This  causes  some  conflicts,  because  hunt- 
ers like  to  have  dense  populations  and  for- 
est owners  like  to  keep  the  population  low. 
These  conflicts  are  no  different  from  what 
we  experience  here  in  Pennsylvania  with 
deer.  The  harvest  is  about  40,000  to  50,000 
moose  annually. 

Other  species  in  Finland  include  the  red 
deer  (introduced),  mufflon  sheep  (intro- 
duced), and  some  Asian  deer  species.  Now, 
Finland  is  trying  to  get  international  hunt- 
ers to  come,  especially  those  from  central 

MIKKO  learned  that  hunting  pheasants  in 
Pennsylvania  is  quite  different  than  hunting 
the  capercaillie  in  Finland. 
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Europe.  Central  Europeans  are  willing  to 
spend  large  amounts  of  money  to  hunt  in 
the  wilderness  of  Finland.  There  are  no 
game  ranches  or  hunting  preserves  in  Fin- 
land. Therefore,  hunters  from  Finland 
travel  to  Estonia  to  hunt  wild  hoars. 

Mikko  finds  it  wonderful  that  there  are 
so  many  places  to  hunt  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  a person  does  not  have  to  belong 
to  a hunting  association.  He  is  very  im- 
pressed by  the  variety  of  species  we  have 
and  the  sheer  numbers  of  wildlife.  Instead 
of  having  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles,  he 
was  able  to  hunt  pheasants  on  SGL  223  in 
Greene  County,  only  13  miles  from  where 
he  lived. 

Gino  and  Rod  accompanied  Mikko  and 
Mimi  on  pheasant  hunting  forays  and 
taught  them  the  finer  points  of  pheasant 
hunting.  On  their  first  outing,  they  flushed 
five  roosters  and  two  hens.  Mikko  was  able 
to  shoot  two  of  the  ringnecks.  On  another 
fall  outing  he  flushed  eight  birds  and  was 
so  excited  that  he  didn’t  even  shoot  at  any. 
Mikko  had  never  seen  a wild  turkey,  but 
before  he  returned  to  Finland,  Gino  and 
Rod  taught  him  how  to  hunt  spring  and 
fall  turkeys,  although  he  didn’t  get  a bird. 

Now  what  would  a trip  to  Pennsylva- 
nia be  without  hunting  deer?  Mikko  took 
a doe  during  his  first  season,  in  Allegheny 
County.  During  his  second  season  he  got  a 
nice  8-point  in  Greene  County.  Gino  had 
found  a good  spot  for  Mikko  and  told  him 
to  be  ready  for  anything.  Then  Rod  went 
doggin’  through  the  woods  and  pushed  out 
several  does.  Not  far  behind  was  a nice 
buck,  and  Mikko  took  advantage  of  his 
chance  to  harvest  big  game  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life. 

If  that  was  not  enough  of  an  adventure. 
Rod  and  Gino  taught  Mikko  how  to  shoot 
a flintlock.  With  fresh  snow  on  the  ground, 
his  mentors  took  Mikko  to  a nice  woods 
where  deer  sign  was  evident.  During  the 
day,  they  saw  several  groups  of  deer,  but 
Mikko  didn’t  get  one.  The  new  deer  hunter 
soon  realized  why  this  season  is  so  chal- 
lenging. 


His  new  American  triends  also  took 
him  out  during  dove  and  goose  sea- 
sons. He  got  10  doves.  He  was  able  to 
hunt  more  in  two  seasons  in  Pennsyl- 
vania than  during  his  whole  life  in 
Finland. 

Mikko’s  favorite  times  here  were 
spent  grouse  hunting,  though,  and  one 
day  while  hunting  at  SGL  223  Mimi 
pointed  near  a grapevine  thicket. 
Mikko  sneaked  closer  to  flush  what  he 
thought  was  a grouse.  To  his  surprise, 
though,  it  turned  out  to  he  a huge  gob- 
bler. “Well,  we  couldn’t  test  Mimi’s 
ability  to  retrieve  a turkey,  because  it’s 
illegal  to  hunt  turkeys  with  a dog,’’ 
laughs  the  law-abiding  Finn. 

“Finnish  hunters  are  vety  conser- 
vative,’’ explains  Mikko.  “It  is  impor- 
tant for  them  to  have  the  feel  of  free- 
dom, wilderness  and  nature  when  they 
hunt.  They  like  to  drink  coffee  pre- 
pared on  an  open  fire.  For  most  of 
Finland’s  histoty,  hunting  was  for  meat 
and  fur.  It  is  only  recently  that  hunt- 
ing has  become  a recreational  pursuit.” 

Mikko  doesn’t  use  a bow.  It  is  not 
as  popular  in  Finland  as  it  is  here,  but 
more  and  more  hunters  are  finding  out 
about  it.  Currently,  it  is  illegal  to  use 
a bow  to  harvest  moose,  whitetails, 
bears  or  mulflon  sheep  in  Finland.  Roe 
deer  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  hunt- 
ers are  permitted  to  use  a bow  for 
them.  Crossbows  are  prohibited  in 
Finland. 

Mikko  returned  to  Finland  and 
now  works  for  the  University  of 
Helsinki  as  an  assistant  professor. 
While  in  America,  Mikko  also  en- 
joyed hunting  pheasants  in  South 
Dakota,  and  hunting  deer,  turkeys  and 
small  game  in  West  Virginia. 

He  has  made  many  friends  here  and 
hopes  to  come  back  in  the  future.  It  is 
commendable  the  way  he  was  shown 
how  to  hunt  m America,  and  the  fine 
example  our  Pennsylvania  ambassa- 
dors, Gino  and  Rod,  set  for  him.  □ 
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PeNtS’S  WOODS  SKeTCHBOOK  BY  BOB  SOBCHICK 


w" 


REALTY  AGENT  AND  HER 
- CLIENT  PULL  up  to  the  curb  in 
ff  Ml  front  of  a longtime  vacant  building. 

The  two  women  unroll  a sold  sign 
1 1 and  tape  it  across  the  window, 

M ■ covering  the  gold  hand- 
painted  letters  beneath:  Main 
Street  Barbers.  The  shop  is  one 
of  several  buildings  slated  for 
redevelopment.  Inside,  a contracting  crew 
has  begun  tearing  up  the  checkered  tile 
floor. 

“Everything  goes,”  the  new  owner  tells  the 
contractor.  “Everything  except  the  wainscot 

paneling  and  the  baseboards.  And  let’s  keep  those  swinging  doors,  too.  We’ll  use 
those  for  the  dressing  room.” 

The  only  things  remaining  from  the  barbershop  decor  are  the  decrepit  mounts  of  a 

largemouth  bass  and  whitetail  buck  on  a wall.  “What 
about  these  critters?”  asks  the  contractor.  “Maybe 
these  could  stay.  You  know,  they  just  might  add 
something  to  an  upscale  clothing  boutique.” 

“Very  funny,  John,”  she  says.  “Maybe  you’d  like 
to  take  them  home  for  your  den;  I’m  sure  your 
wife  would  be  thrilled.” 

After  his  crew  leaves  for  the  day,  John  sits  on 
a sawhorse  and  reviews  a list  of  materials.  It  had 
been  snowing  intermittently,  and  the  sun  breaks 
through  a breach  in  the  clouds,  slanting  in  across 
the  wall,  up  and  over  the  face  of  the  buck.  John 
is  startled  when  he  catches  his  reflection  in  an 
oval  mirror  set  into  the  shield. 

The  8'point  buck  is  the  color  of  coffee  with 
too  much  cream,  the  white  markings  on  the  face 
are  sooty  from  tobacco  smoke,  the  faded  brown 
hair  made  paler  yet  from  daily  clouds  of  barber’s 
talc.  It  is  mounted  on  an  ornate  oak  shield  several 
feet  high,  with  a hand-carved  border  of  oak  leaves 
and  acorn  clusters.  A pair  of  inverted  hoofs  serve 
as  hangers.  He  wipes  a small  brass  oval  below  the 
buck.  It  reads  “Jack  Woodbine,  1927”. 

John  looks  into  the  mirror,  rubs  his  bristly 
chin  and  wonders  how  many  men  had  done  the 
same.  Like  himself,  many  were  outdoorsmen,  and 
he  could  almost  hear  old  conversations  drifting 
across  the  room,  or  perhaps  it  was  only  the  wind  blowing  through  the  broken  mail 
slot. 
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He  decides  to  keep  the  mounts  and  puts  them  in  his  pickup.  The  shield  could  be 
restored,  and  if  he  ever  got  a hig  buck  he  would  mount  it  there  and  then,  perhaps, 
hang  it  at  camp. 

JACK  WOODBINE  steps  down  onto  the  train  platform,  shoulders  his  army  duffel, 
and  heads  north  on  Main  Street.  After  a hot  lunch  at  the  diner  and  a stop  at  the 
hardware  store,  he  pauses  in  front  of  the  plate  glass  window  of  a barbershop,  studies 
his  reflection,  then  goes  inside. 

Harry,  the  owner,  motions  for  him  to  get  in  the  third  chair.  “You’re  next,  son,  soon 
as  I finish  with  Mayor  Wilkins  here.” 

Harry  brushes  talc  on  the  back  of  the  Mayor’s  neck  then  sweeps  his  suit  with  a 
whiskbroom.  Another  man  is  reclining  in  the  first  chair,  snoring  mightily  under  a 
steaming  towel.  Three  other  men  sit  in  a row  along  the  wall,  listening  to 
the  Pirates  playing  the  Yanks  in  the  first  game  of  the  1927  World  Series 
at  Forbes  Field.  The  Mayor  shakes  Jack’s  hand  and  introductions  are 
made  all  around. 

Harry  pumps  the  chair  into  position,  “So  what’ll  it  be,  soldier?” 

“Shave  and  a haircut.  Say,  how’d  you  know  1 was  a soldier?” 

“I’d  recognize  a military  cut  anywhere,  although  yours  looks  a little 
wild  and  woolly.  You  on  extended  leave?” 

“I’m  out  now.  I was  with  the  engineers  for  six  years  and  got  tired  of 
moving  around.  Figured  it  was  time  to  put  down  some  roots.  I’m  from 
upstate.  I thought  about  going  back  home,  hut  I want  to  get  into  the 
building  trade.  I’m  thinking  about  starting  my  own  carpentry  business.” 

“Don’t  say.  Well,  I got  a little  project  50  miles  north  of  town  if  you’re 
interested.  I can’t  pay  much,  but  if  you  like  fresh  air  and  want  to  do 
some  hunting,  this  might  be  a good  start.” 

“I  just  bought  my  $2  license  at  the  hardware  store  before  I came 
here,”  said  John.  “I  can’t  wait  to  get  back  in  the  woods.” 

“A  group  of  us  deer  hunters  got  together  and  bought  some  land,”  the  barber 
explained,  “and  we  just  had  two  PRR  shanties  moved  up  there  for  a deer  camp.  They 
need  a lot  of  work,  and  we  want  a bridge  built  across  the  little  creek  down  by  the  road. 
There’s  a couple  farm  boys  up  there  who’ll  help.  1 can  also  get  some  fellas  from  town 
to  pitch  in  now  and  then.  We  weren’t  going  to  start  until  spring  because  we  didn’t 
have  anyone  who  could  ramrod  it  through  for  this  year.  Think  you  could  get  it  in 
shape  by  deer  season?” 

“I’ll  try  my  best,”  said  John. 

“Get  me  a list  of  everything  you’ll  need  and  a couple  days  to  get  it  all  together.  I’ll 
borrow  a truck  from  the  lumberyard  and  take  you  up  there.  If  you  need  something 
we’ll  send  it  up  by  rail.  There’s  a crossroads  village  nearby  where  the  train  stops  twice 
a day.” 

A short  man  with  a bushy  red  mustache  comes  into  the  shop  brandishing  a large 
oak  shield,  like  some  elfin  warrior  from  an  Old  World  fable.  Everyone  gathers  around 
except  the  man  under  the  towel  who  continues  to  snore.  Harry  leans  the  shield  against 
the  wall.  “It’s  great,  Karl.  Really  fine.  It’s  a work  of  art.  Book  at  that  carving,  boys, 
that’s  Austrian  craftsmanship.  Now  someone  has  to  get  a buck  hig  enough  so  we  can 
mount  it  on  here.  A barbershop  just  isn’t  complete  without  a deer  head  on  the  wall.” 
From  under  a counter  Harry  hefts  a big  pickle  jar  full  of  coins.  “This  is  my  trophy 
fund.  Jack.  The  camp  member  who  bags  the  biggest  buck  gets  the  honor  of  having  the 
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head  mounted  and  displayed  in  the  shop  for  all  time.  It’s  gotta  be  a nice  one,  though.” 
The  man  under  the  towel  sits  up.  “Don’t  waste  your  time,  fellas.  I seen  the  big  boy  up 
there  when  we  brought  up  those  shanties,  and  I know  right  where  he  is.  Might  as  well 
have  Karl  put  my  name  on  that  plaque  now,  Harry.” 

The  men  groan  and  guffaw,  and  Harry  throws  a towel  at  him.  “Go  back  to  sleep,  Sam.” 
The  men  groan  again  when  the  Pirates  lose  5 to  4. 


IT  SEEMED  A TIGHT  DEADLINE,  hut  after  the  large  scale  projects  Jack  managed  in 
the  service,  getting  the  camp  together  was  like  child’s  play.  It  would,  however,  give  him 
a chance  to  demonstrate  his  planning  skills  and  workmanship  to  the  15  camp  members 
who  might  employ  his  services  in  the  future.  Jack  pitched  a wall  tent  that  would  be  his 
quarters  while  he  worked  on  the  buildings.  His  helpers  from  the  neighboring  farm,  Ted 
and  Ike,  are  strapping  young  men  who  come  over  with  their  team  of  draft  horses. 

They  get  the  tough  work  done  first;  setting  the  long  shanties  up  on  posts,  laying  the 
supports  for  the  bridge,  digging  out  a latrine,  clearing  a rifle  range.  The  farmer  delivered 
a load  of  cedar,  and  Jack  showed  the  boys  how  to  lay  a cedar  shake  roof.  They  painted  the 
buildings  brown  with  green  trim  and  built  a benchrest  and  target  butt  for  the  range,  then 
set  stout  locust  posts  for  the  douhle-tiered  game  pole. 

They  built  two  rows  of  btinkheds  in  the  hunkhouse,  and  in  the  other  building  a 
kitchen  and  pantry.  A load  of  mattresses,  a cookstove,  furniture,  lanterns  and  other 
necessities  trickled  up  by  rail.  Remarkably,  hy  the  second  week  of  November,  everything 
was  in  place. 

An  unusual  and  beautiful  tree  stood  slightly  behind  and  between  the  two  camp 

buildings.  It  was  an  enormous  copper  beech,  a 
decorative  European  tree  often  planted 
in  yards  and  on  estates.  He 
wondered  how  it  had 
come  to  grow  here  in 
the  woods  among 
the  oaks  and 
native  beeches. 
After  getting 
approval.  Jack 
made  a sign,  and 
Copper  Beech 
Camp  had  a 
name. 

Jack  spent  the 
next  two  weeks 
hunting  and  exploring. 

Squirrels  and  grouse  were  plentiful,  and 
he  soon  regained  his  shooter’s  eye.  He  took  a large 
gobbler  in  a steep  ravine,  and  was  excited  to  see  bear  tracks  around  camp.  Deer  sign  was 
sparse,  however,  and  after  days  of  roaming  he  saw  only  five  tails. 


KARL,  WHO  WAS  ALSO  THE  camp  cook,  arrived  on  Thanksgiving  with  a mountain 
of  food.  Most  of  the  men  came  up  hy  train,  but  Harry  drove  up  with  the  Mayor  in  a shiny 
new  Pontiac.  Before  dinner  that  evening  the  Mayor  read  a dedication  at  the  charter 
meeting  and  they  voted  Jack  in  as  a lifetime  member  for  his  efforts. 
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TTie  men  hunted  hard  the  first  week,  mostly  by  precise,  highly  orchestrated  drives,  but 
for  all  their  efforts  only  a forkhorn  hung  on  the  game  pole.  Most  of  the  men  headed  back 
Saturday,  except  for  Jack,  Harry  and  several  others.  The  second  week  they  would  hunt 
separately,  and  this  suited  Jack  as  he  had  had  his  fill  of  the  military-like  deer  drives. 

After  dinner  one  night  Harry  was  a bit  despondent.  “Well,  we  have  a great  camp,  but 
not  much  luck.  1 thought  for  sure  someone  would  get  a big  one  for  Karl’s  shield.  Hey, 
Sammy,  where’s  that  bruiser  you  were  bragging  about?” 

Sammy  was  asleep  at  the  table,  leaning  hack  against  the  wall,  snoring  softly,  his 
eyes  fluttering  under  the  lids.  Everyone  laughed  and  he  woke  up.  “1  don’t  know  where 
he  is,”  he  said,  “but  1 been  lookin’.” 

They  all  threw  their  napkins  at  him. 

LATE  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  Jack  came  out  onto  the  rail  line  five  miles  south  of 
camp.  He  had  hunted  all  day,  but  cut  only  a few  deer  tracks  in  the  fresh  snow.  He 
slung  his  .30-40  Krag  and  followed  the  rails.  The  weeks  of  strenuous  work  and  the 
rigors  of  the  hunt  had  taken  their  toll.  He  was  tired,  and  as  he  walked  along  he  felt 
detached  from  his  body  as  one  foot  went  in  front  of  the  other. 

An  orange  ray  of  light  from  the  setting  sun  sliced  through  the  blue  shadows,  up 
and  over  rocks  and  hummocks  and  windfalls,  wrapping  around  tree  trunks,  and  over  a 
dark  log.  Jack  stopped  and  backed  up  a few  steps.  The  log  had  no  snow  on  top,  and  it 
materialized  into  the  rich  gray-brown  of  a deer’s  body.  The  deer  turned  its  head  and 
light  flashed  off  the  wide  sweep  of  antlers.  At  Jack’s  shot  the  buck  bolted,  and  the 
rifle’s  roar  echoed  far  up  the  rail  line  and  across  the  swamp.  Jack  followed  the  blood 
trail  in  the  snow  and  thought  of  the  red  and  white  striped  barber  pole  outside  Harry’s 
shop,  and  how  happy  Harry  would  he.  He  found  the  buck  piled  up  in  the  thicket  near 
the  tracks.  After  dressing  it  out,  he  built  a fire,  and  hunkered  down  for  the  night,  too 
exhausted  to  continue.  He  ate  tenderloin  under  a sea  of  stars  and  thought  it  the  best 
meal  he  ever  had. 

Jack  was  awakened  at  first  light  by  a barking  fox.  He  flagged  down  the  morning 
freight  that  took  him  to  the  village,  and  was  back  at  camp  by  mid-morning.  They  tied 
the  buck  to  the  fender  of  the  Pontiac  and  parked  in  front  of  the  barbershop.  Harry 
told  the  story  of  Jack’s  hunt  to  every  passerby,  as  he  would  to  inquiring  patrons  for 
decades  to  come.  Even  the  mayor  stopped  by  to  shake  Jack’s  hand,  and  their  picture 
appeared  on  the  front  page. 

For  75  years  the  buck  gazed  in  perpetual  vigilance  from  its  place  on  the  wall,  as 
generations  passed  by  in  the  mirror  below;  its  cupped  ears  poised  as  if  listening  to 
legend  and  lore,  laughter  and  debate. 

JOHN  RESTORED  THE  oak  shield,  and  managed  to  take  a big  buck  north  of  town, 
which  he  had  mounted  and  fastened  to  the  shield.  He  hung  it  among  other  mounts  in 
the  dining  hall  at  Copper  Beech  Camp  where  it  presides  between  two  dining  tables,  a 
confluence  where  conversations  old  and  new  blend  and  flow,  while  images  of  hunters 
pass  and  return  in  the  mirror,  and  come  about  again. 


1927: 

• Haifa  million  hunters  killed  15,000  bucks  (Total  deer  harvest) 

• Antlerless  season  was  closed 

• Pirates  lost  the  World  Series  in  four  games 
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Punchin’  Bag 

When  my  son  Clay  noticed  the  antlers 
from  his  3-D  deer  had  been  knocked  off  he 
also  found  some  puncture  holes  in  the  tar- 
get  and  deer  hair  on  the  ground  around  it. 
The  next  morning  he  eliscovered  the  target 
had  been  broken  in  half  and  he  decided  to 
put  the  target  in  the  shed  to  prevent  the  real 
buck  from  returning  to  finish  off  its  rival. 

— LMO  James  E.  Denver,  Sandy  Lake 

Uh-Oh 

Clinton  — 1 was  talking  to  a man  1 had 
cited  in  the  past  when  he  mentioned  hav- 
ing seen  a buck  with  exceptionally  large 
antlers.  As  he  was  describing  the  buck  his 
little  girl  interrupted  saying,  “You  should 
have  shot  it,  Daddy.”  The  girl’s  dad  turned 
to  her  and  said,  “Don’t  say  that  in  front  of 
the  game  warden;  he  already  arrested  your 
dad  for  doing  that.” 

— WCO  John  Wasserman,  Penovo 

Sparked  an  Interest 

Clarion  — Congratulations  to  the 
Greater  Pittsburgh  German  Shorthair  Club 
and  the  Oakridge  Brittany  Club  on  the  suc- 
cess of  their  mentored  youth  pheasant  hunt 
on  October  12.  Twenty-five  young  hunters 
showed  up  for  the  safety  meeting,  hunting 
dog  seminar,  trap  shoot  and  pheasant  hunt. 
The  landowners  and  organizers  put  a lot  of 
effort  into  the  event,  and  the  kids  got  to  see 
some  fine  dogs  in  action. 

— WCO  Alan  C,  Scott,  New  Bethlehem 

Lasting  Effect 

Chester  — Asa  young  new  officer,  LMO 
Keith  Sanford  did  a program  at  my  elemen- 
tary school  back  in  the  early  ’80s  and 
planted  the  seed  in  my  mind  to  become  a 
WCO.  Twenty  years  later  I’ve  achieved  my 
goal. 

— WCO  Scott  S.  Frederick, 
Sadsburyville 


Honest  Mistake 

Erie  — 1 noticed  a small  brown  animal 
playing  near  the  hank  on  Elk  Creek  and 
figured  it  was  an  otter  until  1 realized  it  was 
a Dachshund. 

— WCO  Daniel  V.  Schmidt,  West  Hickory 


Tough  Old  Bird 

Bedford  — 1 was  stocking  pheasants 
when  a red-tailed  hawk  swooped  down  and 
snagged  a rooster  just  as  it  touched  down  in 
a picked  cornfield.  When  1 ran  over  to  in- 
spect the  kill  the  hawk  flew  off,  but  then 
the  outstretched  pheasant  lying  in  a pile  of 
feathers  opened  one  eye,  looked  at  me  and 
immediately  took  off  cackling  into  the 
brush. 

— WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett 

No  Bmall  Feat 

In  September  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection  orga- 
nized a trash  cleanup  along  the  Allegheny 
River  in  Warren  and  Forest  counties.  The 
group  of  volunteers  collected  nearly  three 
tons  of  debris,  including  several  5 5 -gallon 
drums,  53  car  tires  and  two  large  truck  tires. 
This  was  an  amazing  accomplishment  con- 
sidering that  nearly  all  of  it  was  picked  up 
by  the  group  in  canoes. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienville 
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Not  Going  to  Cut  It 

Delaware  — I checked  an  archery 
hunter  during  the  early  muzzleloader  sea- 
son who  didn’t  have  the  required  fluores- 
cent orange  clothing  on  while  moving.  He 
said  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  require- 
ment to  wear  orange,  hut  was  cooperative 
and  understanding  when  1 told  him  he 
would  receive  a citation.  After  taking  the 
hunter’s  information  hack  to  my  vehicle,  1 
sensed  he  was  trying  to  get  my  attention. 
He  had  grabbed  an  orange  traffic  cone  from 
inside  his  vehicle  and  placed  it  on  top  of 
his  head  and  asked,  “how  is  this?’’  I appreci- 
ated his  attempt  to  add  some  humor  to  the 
situation,  but  told  him  it  wouldn’t  work. 

— Deputy  Dan  Nearey,  Aston 

No  Fear 

Sullivan  — During  our  qualifications 
shoot  at  SGL  91  a flock  of  turkeys  casually 
fed  behind  the  range  backstop.  The  birds 
evidently  sensed  they  were  in  no  danger 
from  the  WCOs,  but  I was  concerned  about 
their  lack  of  hearing  protection. 

— WCO  William  Williams,  Muncy  Valley 

Always  the  Way 

Fulton  — Jeff  Grace  had  his  son  out  dur- 
ing the  youth  pheasant  hunt  when,  after 
chatting  with  a few  of  us  officers  in  a park- 
ing area,  decided  to  give  it  one  last  try  for 
the  afternoon  and  walked  up  over  a hill 
and  into  a field.  They  failed  to  see  the  two 
tingnecks  that  were  watching  them  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hill. 

— WCO  Travis  A.  Pugh,  McConnellsburg 

Keep  ’Em  Home 

Wyoming  — Two  beagles  here  chased  a 
fawn  along  a road  and  finally  caught  it  and 
broke  its  back.  One  of  the  dogs  darted  into 
the  highway,  causing  a near  accident,  and 
was  run  over  by  a truck.  The  other  dog  made 
it  home,  and  the  owner  was  fined  $300. 
Dogs  left  to  roam  can  not  only  wreak  havoc 
on  our  wildlife,  but  a neglectful  owner’s 
wallet  as  well. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman,  Tunrhannock 


Uh-Oh! 

Westmoreland  — Todd  McCollum, 
Paul  Kovac  and  Paul’s  11 -year-old  daugh- 
ter Megan  went  goose  hunting  from  a blind 
near  Pymatuning  and  had  plenty  of  geese 
come  in  to  the  decoys.  When  they  got  home 
Megan’s  mom  Judy  asked  her  how  she  liked 
goose  hunting.  “You  have  to  push  the  front 
of  the  blind  open,  and  then  you  have  to 
cover  your  ears  twice,”  Megan  said.  When 
Mom  asked  why  she  had  to  cover  her  ears 
twice  Megan  said,  “The  first  time  because 
of  the  shooting  and  the  second  time  be- 
cause of  the  swearing.” 

— WCO  Rodney  Ansell,  Mt.  Pleagant 

Doesn’t  Happen  Every  Day 

Lycoming  — One  day  on  SGL  1341  saw 
a bear,  a buck,  a flock  of  turkeys,  a barred 
owl  and  some  wood  ducks. 

— WCO  Jonathan  M.  Wyant,  Montouroville 

Digger  Than  Bargained  For 

Union  — Dick  and  Grace  Noll  of 
Mifflinburg  told  me  they  were  sitting  un- 
der a hemlock  tree,  calling  to  a gobbler  last 
spring,  when  they  heard  something  slowly 
approaching.  Figuring  it  was  the  turkey,  they 
were  quite  surprised  when  they  spotted  an 
emu  coming  right  for  them.  The  big  bird 
stuck  its  head  under  a branch  and  stood 
looking  right  at  Dick  and  Grace  until,  fi- 
nally, Dick  had  to  chase  the  bird  away. 

— WCO  Bernard  J.  Schmader,  Millmont 
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Way  Off 

Forest  — Deputy  Rob  Cochran  and 
deputy  applicant  Larry  Hergenroeder  were 
helping  me  with  a trapped  bear  near 
Marienville,  and  both  suggested  1 mix  my 
tranquilizing  drug  to  handle  a 150'pound 
bear.  1 loaded  my  syringe,  injected  the  bear 
and  waited,  but  an  hour  an  a half  later  and 
after  two  more  injections  the  bear  just  stood 
there  looking  at  me.  1 finally  lifted  the  back 
of  the  culvert  trap  to  check  its  size,  and  af- 
ter  it  was  all  said  and  done,  the  bruin  went 
more  than  650  pounds.  1 suggested  to  both 
Larry  and  Rob  that  they  should  get  jobs 
guessing  women’s  weights  at  a carnival;  they 
would  love  those  guys. 

— WCO  Mario  L.  Piccirilli,  Sigel 

Future  of  Wildlife  Conservation 

Bucks  — Due  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Gary 
Fortier  and  PGC  Wildlife  Education  Spe- 
cialist Dan  Lynch,  the  Delaware  Valley  Col- 
lege is  now  offering  a Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion program,  and  I’ve  already  had  the  plea- 
sure of  interacting  with  the  students. 

— WCO  Glen  Campbell,  Fountainville 

Never  a Dull  Moment 

Lancaster  — 1 was  checking  duck  hunt- 
ers on  the  Susquehanna  River  when  one 
group  told  me  that  instead  of  having  ducks 
drop  from  the  sky  and  land  among  their 
decoys,  they  watched  an  osprey  soar  through 
the  air  and  pluck  a fish  from  between  their 
fakes. 

— WCO  Jonathan  S.  Zuck,  Manheim 


Hard  Luck 

Clearfield  — Deputy  Brian  Anstead 
and  his  wife  Tammy  have  struck  14  deer 
with  their  vehicles  in  the  past  10  years  near 
their  home  in  Karthaus.  I’m  not  sure  if  the 
local  deer  have  just  taken  a huge  disliking 
for  the  Ansteads,  or  if  the  whitetail  popula- 
tion is  just  extremely  high  in  this  part  of  the 
county.  Honestly,  it’s  the  latter. 

— WCO  David  A.  Carlini,  Clearfield 

Secret  to  a Happy  Marriage 

Somerset — During  the  early 
muzzleloader  season  Deputy  Fisher  and  I 
checked  a couple  on  SGL  111  who  have 
been  hunting  together  for  more  than  50 
years.  They  rattled  off  the  names  of  the 
WCOs  who  served  the  district  over  the  years 
and  the  changes  made  on  the  game  lands. 
What  impressed  us  most,  however,  was  the 
couple’s  enthusiasm  for  hunting  together. 

— WCO  Brian  E.  Witherite,  Meyerbdale 

Nice  Try 

Lebanon  — Using  a 1988  license  ear  tag 
is  one  of  the  less  creative  means  I’ve  seen 
for  someone  trying  to  get  away  with  ille- 
gally taking  a deer  — the  license  color  was 
different  back  then. 

— WCO  Gary  Smith,  Lebanon 


Ouch! 

Huntingdon  — You  know  it’s  time  to 
lose  weight  when  your  deputy  asks  if  you’re 
wearing  a bullet  proof  vest  and  you’re  not. 
— WCO  John  B.  Poller,  Huntingdon 
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What  Next? 

Chester  — Stocking  pheasants  was  par- 
ticularly enjoyable  last  fall.  One  week  1 had 
retired  WCO  Ed  Bond  riding  with  me  and 
the  following  week  1 had  Cub  Scout  Den 
10  of  New  London  tag  along.  I’m  not  sure 
which  was  more  fun,  watching  the  Scouts 
release  birds  or  listening  to  Ed’s  stories  from 
his  days  as  a WCO. 

— WCO  Keith  W.  Mullin,  Oxford 


Uncharted 

Monroe  — 1 came  across  a hunter  dur- 
ing bear  season  who  asked  me  where  the 
town  of  Beechnut  was  located.  He  told  me 
that  all  the  hunters  he  had  talked  to  told 
him  that  was  where  to  go  for  hears.  1 pointed 
out  the  gray-barked  trees  along  the  road  and 
told  him  to  look  for  the  nuts  these  trees 
produce.  He  said  he  wondered  why  he 
couldn’t  find  Beechnut  on  the  map. 

— WCO  Peter  F.  Sussenbach,  Blakeblee 

Hope  it  Worked 

Berks  — Dennis  Arnold  from  Kutztown 
told  me  that  last  year  his  season  was  cut 
short  by  a stay  in  the  hospital.  The  doctors 
told  him  he’d  have  to  stay  a little  longer  as 
they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  do  a test  he 
needed.  Mr.  Arnold  asked  if  he  could  go 
home  until  they  were  ready  and  the  doctor 
asked,  “Why  would  you  want  to  go  home 
when  you  have  everything  here?”  Mr. 
Arnold  replied,  “So  I can  go  hunting!” 

— Deruty  Larry  Gallagher,  Hamburg 


Mortal  Combat 

Mercer  — A large  9-point  buck  with  no 
apparent  external  wounds  or  injuries  was 
found  dead  in  the  backyard  of  a farmhouse 
near  Carlton.  The  right  main  beam,  how- 
ever, was  blood-soaked  from  the  tip  to  down 
about  four  inches.  Further  examination  re- 
vealed abrasions  and  splintering  on  the 
outside  of  both  brow  tines,  and  1 could  only 
conclude  that  this  buck  died  after  an  in- 
tense sparring  match  with  another  large 
buck.  Unfortunately,  the  buck  probably 
also  inflicted  mortal  wounds  to  his  rival. 

— WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin,  Greenville 

Plenty  of  Butcher’s  Twine 

Beaver  — The  butchers  at  the  Giant 
Eagle  in  Rochester  showed  their  expertise 
in  handling  and  packing  meat  when  a but- 
ton buck  decided  to  pay  an  unexpected 
visit.  By  the  time  1 had  arrived  they  had 
tackled  the  deer  and  packed  it  for  shipping, 
so  all  1 had  to  do  was  transport  it  to  a wooded 
area  and  release  it  hack  into  the  wild. 

— WCO  Travis  J.  Anderson,  Aliquirra 

If  That  Don’t  Beat  All 

Like  most  people  1 receive  a fair  amount 
of  telemarketing  calls  on  my  personal 
phone,  and,  sometimes,  until  you  talk  for  a 
while,  you  don’t  know  right  away  that  it  is  a 
telemarketer.  Well  1 received  one  recently 
on  my  Game  Commission  phone  that  I knew 
instantly  was  a telemarketer  when  the  per- 
son asked,  “May  1 speak  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Com- 
mission.” 

— LMO  Dale  E.  Hockenberry,  East  Butler 

Slow  Learner 

Franklin  — 1 noticed  a hunter  heading 
into  a patch  of  woods  during  deer  season 
wearing  an  orange  coat  hut  not  an  orange 
cap.  When  1 reached  the  woods  1 couldn’t 
locate  him  right  away  hut  then  1 spotted  the 
man  in  a treestand;  he  had  reversed  his  coat 
to  the  camo  side.  1 was  taking  his  informa- 
tion to  issue  a citation  when  he  mentioned 
that  he  had  been  shot  in  a hunting  incident 
several  years  before. 

— WCO  Barry  A.  Leonard,  Chambersburg 
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Just  Chillin’ 

Cumberland  — It’s  amazing  what  some 
students  at  Hunter-Trapper  Ed  classes  will 
do  to  improve  their  comfort  and  learning 
level.  Some  bring  paper  for  taking  notes, 
others  soft  drinks  and  snacks.  Students  Steve 
and  Cassandra  Smith  went  the  extra  mile 
this  fall,  however,  when  they  brought  along 
folding  lounge  chairs  to  relax  in  while  tak- 
ing the  course. 

— WCO  Edward  3.  Steffan,  Newville 


Do  Anything  for  a Day  Off 

Training  School  — Looking  back  on 
the  blur  of  what  was  1 2 weeks  of  field  train- 
ing, I can  recall  a variety  of  priceless  expe- 
riences, especially  my  sudden,  but  perfect, 
wedding  on  November  4,  which  was  right 
in  the  middle  of  my  training. 

— Trainee  Timothy  L.  Wenrich,  Harrioburg 

Fishing  License? 

Schuylkill  — During  the  early  resident 
goose  season  a hunter  dropped  a bird  into 
the  mieldle  of  a pond,  so  I borrowed  a fish- 
ing rod  and  a large  plug  from  the  landowner 
to  try  and  snag  the  bird.  Unfortunately  (or 
fortunately),  my  casts  were  not  too  accu- 
rate and  would  go  either  left  or  right  of  the 
bird,  and  each  time  I would  reel  the  line 
hack  in  I would  catch  a fish  that  I would 
have  to  fight  to  the  shore  and  then  release. 
This  went  on  until  I finally  snagged  the 
goose.  I have  to  admit:  the  hunting  and  fish- 
ing were  great. 

— WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon 


Blast  From  the  Past 

The  last  hear  we  checked  at  the  Shohola 
station  came  in  stuffed  in  the  rumble  seat 
area  of  a Model  A Ford,  and  the  hunter  was 
completely  dressed  in  the  hunting  attire  of 
a gentleman  hunter  from  the  early  1900s 
(with  his  orange  vest  and  hat,  of  course). 
His  rifle  was  also  a relic  from  the  past,  and 
although  I got  photos  of  the  bear,  this  “ghost” 
from  the  past  declined  to  have  his  picture 
taken.  1 had  to  pinch  myself  to  make  sure  1 
wasn’t  asleep  and  dreaming. 

— LMO  John  Shutrufsri,  Damascus 

Amazing  Attitude 

Elk  — I was  leaving  the  elk  check  sta- 
tion on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the 
season  when  13-year-old  Justin  Pentz  came 
in  with  his  spike  hull.  Justin  told  me  that  he 
had  passed  up  eight  bulls,  including  an  8x7, 
during  the  week,  and  when  1 asked  if  he 
had  any  regrets  about  shooting  a spike  he 
said,  “No  way,  this  was  the  greatest  week  of 
my  life.” 

— WCO  Doty  A.  McDowell,  St  Marys 

Come  Here  Next  Year 

Wayne  — On  the  first  day  of  bear  season 
I received  two  nuisance  bear  calls,  and  on 
the  second  and  third  days  got  calls  about 
bears  destroying  trash  cans.  At  that  point  I 
went  to  find  some  bear  hunters  to  help  solve 
these  problems.  I found  several  hunters  but, 
unfortunately,  they  were  too  tuckered  out 
to  even  try  to  find  the  marauding  bruins. 

— WCO  Frank  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 

Tooth  and  Fang 

McKean  — Deputy  Gordon  Liezert  and 
his  grandson  were  spotlighting  for  deer  in  a 
field  one  evening  when  all  of  a sudden  they 
spotted  a coyote  chasing  a gray  fox.  The 
coyote  rolled  the  fox  in  the  open  field  but 
the  gray  managed  to  scramble  up  a tree. 
Undaunted,  the  coyote  jumped  up  and 
pulled  the  fox  out  of  the  tree,  but  the  fox 
managed  to  escape  again  and  this  time 
climbed  a higher  tree. 

— WCO  Thomab  M.  Sabolcik, 

Port  Allegheny 
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Conservation  News 


Preliminary  deer  season 

report 


The  two'week  regular  firearm 
deer  season  — the  first  with  new 
antler  restrictions  and  second 
with  concurrent  antlered  and 
antlerless  deer  hunting  — ended  with 
hunters  largely  satisfied  with  the  new 
structure. 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  that 
only  a small  per- 
cent of  sub-legal 
bucks  were  taken 
in  mistake  for  legal 
bucks  — with  at 
least  three  or  four 
points  to  one  ant- 
ler. In  most  cases, 
hunters  who  mis- 
takenly killed  sub- 
legal  bucks  were  required  only  to  pay 
a $25  restitution  fee,  and  were  allowed 
to  keep  the  deer,  minus  antlers.  Hunt- 
ers who  shot  small  bucks  in  mistake 
for  antlerless  deer  were  not  permit- 
ted to  keep  the  deer. 

In  the  few  instances  where  negli- 
gence or  carelessness  was  the  cause  of 
the  mistake  kill,  hunters  were  fined 
$500.  However,  those  who  voluntar- 
ily turned  in  their  deer  will  not  re- 
ceive license  revocations  — standard 
protocol  for  those  who  kill  a deer  il- 
legally. 

“We  expected  mistake  kills  and  we 
expected  some  individuals  to  show 
disregard  for  the  new  regulations,” 
explained  PGC  Law  Enforcement 
Director  Dave  Overcash.  “When 
hunter  statements  or  investigations 
into  mistake  kills  documented  care- 


lessness or  negligence,  officers  had  no 
choice  but  to  cite  the  individual. 

“Still,  most  hunters  who  reported 
mistake  kills  paid  only  $25  restitution 
and  got  to  keep  the  deer.  It  was  a tran- 
sitional year  for  hunters  and  wildlife 
conservation  officers.  In  most  cases, 
we  gave  breaks  where  we  could.  But 
sometimes  a 
firmer  penalty 
was  needed  to 
deal  with  those 
who  willingly 
violated  the 
law.” 

Another 
encouraging 
development 
was  that  of  the  10  reported  hunting 
related  shooting  incidents,  only  one 
was  a fatal  involving  a hunter  shoot- 
ing another  in  mistake  for  game  and 
one  non-fatal  incident  involving  a 
hunter  who  shot  another  hunter  who 
was  in  the  line  of  fire.  The  remaining 
incidents  involved  hunters  who  were 
handling  a firearm  in  an  unsafe  man- 
ner or  accidentally  discharged  their 
firearm. 

Another  positive  development  was 
the  number  of  large  bucks  taken.  “The 
2001  deer  season,  our  first  concurrent 
seasons,”  Dr.  Gary  Alt  explained,  “was 
impacted  by  warm  weather  and  rain, 
which  reduced  hunter  success.  Some 
hunters  also  were  satisfied  with  tak- 
ing a doe  and  didn’t  hunt  bucks  or 
held  out  for  a big  buck.  Other  con- 
tributing factors  include  last  fall’s  tre- 


As  reported  at  the  January 
Commission  meeting,  1 ,851 
individuals  paid  $25  for  mistake 
kills,  and  23  were  charged  $500  for 
illegal  kills.  Watch  next  month’s 
issue  for  complete  coverage  of  the 
January  meeting. 
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mendous  acom  crop;  a mild  winter; 
and  the  fact  that  many  hunters  this 
year  had  to  hold  out  for  a legal  buck, 
instead  of  shooting  the  first  buck  to 
walk  by,  which  in  effect  increased 
their  chances  of  taking  a larger  buck.” 
After  reviewing  the  harvest  report 
cards  from  all  2002-03  deer  seasons 

2,654  bears  taken 


DURING  the  2002  bear  seasons, 
hunters  took  2,654  bears,  the  third 
highest  harvest  on  record.  The  har- 
vest included  174  hears  taken  in  Car- 
bon, Monroe  and  Pike  counties  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  the  regular  fire- 
arms deer  season,  the  first  time  such 
a season  has  been  held. 

With  225  bears.  Pike  County  nar- 
rowly passed  Lycoming  County’s  224 
as  the  top  bear  harvest  county.  Pike 
County’s  bear  harvest  during  the  3- 
day  statewide  season  was  143,  and 
during  the  extended  season  it  was  82; 
Monroe  County’s  3-day  total  was  67, 
and  extended  season  was  49,  for  a to- 
tal of  116;  and  Carbon  County’s  3- 

Urban  remembered 

ON  OCTOBER  30,  2002,  friends, 
tamilv  and  co-workers  of  Farm-Game 
Manager  Eugene  Urban  gathered  at 
the  Food  &.  Cover  headquarters  on 


Larissa  Rose 


and  data  collected  from  the  deer  ag- 
ing teams,  the  Game  Commission 
expects  to  have  the  2002-03  deer  har- 
vest results  available  by  mid-March. 

Reminder:  Hunters  must  complete 
and  mail  in  to  the  Game  Commis- 
sion a deer  harvest  report  card  for 
every  deer  taken. 

in  02 


day  total  was  59,  and  extended  sea- 
son was  43,  for  a total  of  102. 

“Pike  County’s  substantial  harvest, 
as  well  as  the  additional  bears  taken 
in  Carbon  and  Monroe  counties,  mark 
a successful  beginning  to  the  agency’s 
efforts  to  more  intensively  manage 
bears  in  areas  where  they’ve  become 
exceedingly  plentiful  and  established 
nuisances,”  noted  Game  Commission 
Executive  Director  Vern  Ross. 

Hunters  took  a dozen  bears  that 
exceeded  600  pounds.  The  largest  was 
a 761 -pound  (estimated  live  weight) 
male  taken  the  first  day  of  the  sea- 
son, in  Euzerne  County,  by  Earl  J. 
Cichy  Jr.  of  Freeland. 


SGL  93  in  Clearfield  County.  They 
were  there  to  pay  tribute  to  Gene, 
who  passed  away  in  May  after  a 
lengthy  illness.  He  had  been  with  the 
Game  Commission  tor  24  years,  and 
always  worked  around  Clearfield 
County. 

After  many  kind  words  and  fond 
remembrances  from  co-workers, 
Gene’s  wife  Kathy  set  an  apple  tree 
in  a hole,  and  their  son  Aaron  shov- 
eled dirt  to  finish  the  planting. 

Land  Management  Group  Super- 
visor Colleen  Shannon  said  that  they 
chose  to  plant  an  apple  tree  in  Gene’s 
memory  because  “it  symbolizes  life 
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and  the  work  that  he  did  on  the  Food 
& Cover  Crew.”  She  joked  that  they 
chose  to  plant  the  tree  above  the 
headquarters  building  so  that  “Gene 
could  keep  an  eye  on  the  guys.” 
Once  the  tree  was  planted,  Gene’s 
mother,  Kathy,  unveiled  the  sign  in 
front  of  the  tree  that  said  simply,  “In 


memory  of  Eugene  Urban.”  Land 
Management  Supervisor  Denny  Dusza 
wrapped  up  the  ceremony  with  some 
memories  of  Gene  and  a moment  of 
silence,  then  fired  up  the  John  Deere, 
which  Gene  always  referred  to  as  “his 
new  tractor,”  and  let  it  run  in  honor 
of  “our  missing  man”  Gene. 


"Triple  Trophy  VIII,"  March  22 


ON  SATURDAY,  March  22,  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  “Triple  Trophy 
Program”  will  be  held  at  the 
Monaghan  Township  Fire  Hall  near 
Dillsburg.  This  annual  seminar  offers 
updates  on  deer,  bear,  turkey  and  elk 
management  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
also  features  a live  auction  of  sport' 
ing  collectibles,  wildlife  art,  and  sport- 
ing equipment.  A silent  auction  runs 
throughout  the  day. 

PGC  biologist  Gary  Alt  will  dis- 
cuss antler  restrictions,  concurrent 
antlered/antlerless  seasons,  and  the 
new  wildlife  management  units  being 
proposed  for  2003.  Mark  Ternent  will 
cover  black  bear  management,  par- 
ticularly current  efforts  to  control 
bears  in  problem  areas. 

Robbie  Rohm,  Rohm  Brothers 
Custom  Game  Calls,  will  lead  a semi- 
nar on  effective  turkey  calls,  and  Ron 


Tussel,  host  of  “Exploring  the  Out- 
doors” on  the  Outdoor  Channel,  will 
discuss  the  use  of  scents  and  lures  for 
hunting  white-tailed  deer. 

Triple  Trophy  Vlll  is  sponsored  by 
Keystone  Sportsman  magazine  and  the 
Ned  Smith  Center  for  Nature  and  Art. 
Proceeds  will  be  used  to  establish  the 
Lou  Hoffman  Memorial  Classroom  at 
the  Ned  Smith  Center  located  in 
Millersburg. 

Doors  open  at  7 a.m.  for  breakfast. 
Admission  is  $25  for  adults,  $12.50 
under  12.  In  addition,  all  participants 
are  asked  to  bring  a canned  food  do- 
nation for  New  Hope  Ministries. 
Breakfast  and  lunch  are  available. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Triple  Trophy  Celebration,  c/o  Ned 
Smith  Center  for  Nature  and  Art,  PO 
Box  33,  Millersburg,  PA  17061,  717- 
692-3699,  or  nedsmith@epix.net 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral  — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1-877-877-7137  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  1'888-PGC-8001.  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concern- 
ing illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals. 
All  other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Lehigh  Chapter  of  SCI  supports  PCC 


THE  LEHIGH  Valley  Chapter  of 

Safari  Club  International  presented 
the  Northeast  Region  with  two  bear 
traps,  to  supplement  the  region’s  ag- 


ing bear  traps,  and  many  new  animal 
pelts  for  officers  throughout  the  re- 
gion to  use  in  their  educational  pro- 
grams. 


Pictured  left  to  right  in  front  of  bear  trap:  )OE 
WENZEL,  PGC  Wildlife  Education  Supervisor;  DONALD 
MESKE,  Lehigh  Valley  Chapter 
President;  BARRY  WARNER, 
Northeast  Region  Director;  DAVE 
SORBER,  Lehigh  Valley  Chapter 
board  member. 


PCC  collectible  knife  series 


THE  GAME  Commission  is  offering 
a limited  edition  Case  Mini  Trapper, 
the  first  in  a series  of  limited  edition 
Case  knives  the  agency  will  be  pro- 
ducing. The  Mini  Trapper  is  3Vs 
inches  long,  has  anther  bone  handles, 
clip  and  spey  blades,  and  comes  in  a 
tin  presentation  case  designed  by  Bob 
Sopchick.  Only  a thousand  of  these 
individually  numbered  knives  will  be 
made.  Numbers  will  be  issued  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  Those 
who  huy  this  Mini  Trappet  will  be 
given  the  first  chance  to  buy  the  same 


numher  in  the  next  knife  in  the  se- 
ries. Others  knives  will  feature  an  elk, 
deer,  bear  and  turkey. 

To  order,  visit  “The  Outdoor 
Shop,”  on  the  agency’s  website, 
www.pgc.state.pa.us;  call  1-888-888- 
3459;  or  write  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Department  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 

Price  is  $59.50,  plus  $6.95  s&h;  PA 
residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax.  Visa, 
MasterCard,  American  Express  and 
Discover  cards  accepted. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the 
appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers  for  each 
region  are  listed  in  Game  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  71 7-787-4250. 
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by  Bob  D'Angelo 

Snow  Geese 

Snow  goose  numbers  have  decreased  from  a 1998  peak  of  nearly  3 million 
to  2.3  million  in  early  2001 . The  downturn  is  attributed  to  a dramatic  increase 
in  snow  goose  harvest  by  hunters.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  eased 
restrictions  on  snow  goose  hunting  starting  in  the  mid-1990s.  In  addition 
to  extending  the  hunting  season,  hunters  were  permitted  to  use  electronic 
callers  and  shotguns  capable  of  holding  more  than  three  shots.  The  ultimate 
goal  was  to  reduce  North  America's  mid-continent  snow  goose  population 
to  1.5  million  — a 50-percent  decrease.  Biologists  believe  this  goal  can  be 
reached  in  the  next  five  years. 


North  Dakota 

In  2001,  1,030  hunters  harvested  652 
bucks  and  228  does,  compared  to  1,029 
pronghorns  taken  by  1,194  hunters  in 
2000. 

Colorado 

In  2001,  74,553  hunters  took  31,634 
deer  — a 42  percent  success  rate. 


Deer/Vehicle  Collisions 
Approximately  1 .8  million  deer  were 
hit  by  motorists  in  the  U.S.  in  2002. 
Despite  the  7.4  million  deer  annually 
taken  by  hunters  and  the  1.8  million 
killed  on  roads,  deer  populations 
grew  from  29.8  million  in  1994  to 
32.7  million  today. 


New  York 

West  Nile  virus,  which  was  first  discovered  in  the  U.S.  in  1999,  is  now  present  in  34 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mosquitoes  affected  by  the  virus  are  the  primary 
West  Nile  infection  source  for  humans.  Because  mosquitoes  are  a favorite  food  of  bats  — 
which  are  not  a carrier  for  West  Nile  and  can  devour  as  many  as  1,200  insects  per 
hour  — healthy  bat  populations  can  reduce  mosquito  populations  and  community 
dependence  on  insecticides.  Recently,  Safari  Club  International  members  have  built 
and  installed  more  than  10,000  bat  boxes  in  New  York  to  help  in  slowing  the  progression 
of  West  Nile  virus. 

Connecticut 

A recent  challenge  of  the  hunter  harassment  law  by  anti-hunters  resulted 
in  a 5-0  ruling  by  the  state  Supreme  Court,  again  favoring  sportsmen.  The 
ruling  stated  that  the  law  does  not  infringe  on  the  rights  to  free  speech 
and  assembly  because  forests  where  hunting  is  allowed  are  not  intended 
for  public  assembly  and  do  not  contain  facilities  for  public  interaction. 

Maryland 

During  the  2001-02  season  hunters  took  83,787  deer  — down  one  percent  from  the 
prior  season. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Besides  being  grateful  for  the  gift,  Linda  felt  a big 
responsibilty  came  along  with  it  — she  felt  com- 
pelled to  take  a turkey  with  . . . 

The  Gift  Cun 


A GIFT  GUN  is  a terrific  burden.  That’s 
“terrific”  in  the  sense  of  “magnifi- 
ent”  and  also  in  the  word’s  alternate  defi- 
nition  of  “frightful.”  The  shotgun  that  1 
received  in  appreciation  and  commemo' 
ration  of  my  years  as  Executive  Director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation  (POWA)  was  a very  happy  weight 
to  carry  around  the  woods.  It  was  also  a 
burden  of  frightening  responsibility.  When 
someone  gives  you  a gun,  I figure,  you’re 
expected  to  get  something  with  it. 

I was  hired  to  he  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  Pennsylvania’s  premier  group  of  out- 
door media  professionals  back  in  1989. 
Already  an  active  member  of  POWA,  I 
soon  got  to  know  virtually  every  one  of  the 
other  250  or  so  writers,  editors,  photogra- 


phers, artists,  broadcasters,  telecasters  and 
videographers  and  more  who  make  up  the 
group.  POWA  is  a diverse  organization  of 
men  and  women  who  are,  as  the 
organization’s  motto  says,  “Dedicated  to 
informing  Pennsylvanians  concerning  the 
wise  use  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources.” 

POWA  memhers  are  not  only  part  of  a 
professional  network  that  supports  them 
as  they  strive  to  be  better  outdoor  com- 
municators for  their  readers,  listeners  and 
viewers  (you),  hut  they  form  many  solid 
friendships  within  the  group.  That  includes 
hunting  and  fishing  trips  together,  or  keep- 
ing each  other  abreast  of  how  our  seasons 
are  going.  Just  like  you  and  your  buddies. 

So  when  my  friends  and  colleagues  in 
POWA  gave  me  a classic  Ithaca  Model  37, 
12-gauge,  with  a variable  choke  system,  as 
my  retirement  gift,  I was  overwhelmed. 
The  beautiful  walnut  stock  had  been  laser 
engraved  with  the  POWA  emblem,  my 
title  and  term  as  Executive  Director,  and 
the  signatures  of  the  hoard  memhers,  as  a 
remembrance.  I had  decided  to  step  down 
to  find  more  time  for  myself,  my  family, 
my  writing  and  my  outdoor  recreation  pur- 
suits. The  organization  found  a great  gal, 
Eileen  King,  to  take  the  reins  as  the  new 
Executive  Director. 

As  I stood  at  the  podium  at  the  POWA 
banquet  in  October,  thanking  the  group 
and  cradling  the  gun,  one  part  of  my  mind 
was  on  something  besides  being  grateful  to 
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the  group  and  proud  to  be  a POWA  mem- 
her.  I was  also  thinking:  Now  I’ve  got  to 
shoot  a turkey  with  this. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  unspoken  respon- 
sibility of  a gift  gun,  the  “rest  of  the  story” 
that  the  givers  hope  will  and  the  recipient 
must  make  come  true.  I knew  my  POWA 
peers  would  not  be  as  disappointed  in  my 
failure  to  get  a turkey  as  I would  he  in  not 
keeping  up  my  responsibility  as  the  gift 
receiver.  Nevertheless,  I knew  they  would 
be  rooting  for  me  when  the  season  opened 
three  weeks  after  the  presentation. 

The  problem  was  that  I am  not  a shot- 
gun person  by  usual  usage.  I am  far  more 
comfortable  with  a scope-sighted  rifle,  tak- 
ing careful  aim  at  something  that  is  not 
moving.  Relax,  breathe  and  sque-e-e-e-eze. 
Not  the  Quick!  Point!  Follow!  Pull  that 
trigger!  that  is  required  on  flying  or  run- 
ning game.  I usually  surprise  myself  by  scor- 
ing well  on  clay  birds  on  the  rare  occasions 
that  I shoot  trap,  but  only  after  a few  shots 
to  loosen  up  and  regain  the  natural  swing 
of  shotgunning.  Shooting  cold,  I revert  to 
the  pinpoint  aim  and  static  control  of 
riflery. 

For  fall  turkey  season,  my  favorite  fire- 
arm has  been  a scope-sighted  .218  Bee, 
passed  down  from  my  father-in-law.  I en- 
joy the  “thread  the  needle”  aspect  of  scope- 
sighted  rifle  hunting  for  turkeys,  the  same 
as  I do  for  squirrels  and  deer.  If  I hadn’t 
received  the  POWA  shotgun  this  fall,  I 
would  have  been  carrying  the  Bee  as  usual. 
Instead,  I knew  I had  to  take  the  gift  gun. 

Opening  day,  November  2,  dawned  cold 
here  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  with 
a couple  of  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground. 
A good-size  flock  had  been  seen  on  the  hill 
near  my  house,  and  all  the  turkey  hunters 
who  usually  gather  at  my  place  each  fall 
were  there  in  anticipation.  Several  of  the 
hunters  would  walk  up  behind  the  house, 
on  both  sides  of  the  hollow,  while  I was  to 
drop  below  the  dirt  road  onto  the  steep 
hillside  above  the  creek. 

Of  course,  the  first  turkeys  I saw  I could 
have  shot  easily  with  the  rifle.  I heard  them 


yelping  ahead  of  me  and  eased  forward  on 
the  trail.  There  they  were,  out  there  50, 
60  yards  or  so  — ideal  rifle  distance  — 
moving  upslope.  The  big,  dark  birds  paused 
to  stare  back,  in  no  hurry  to  leave.  I was 
beside  a hig  oak  that  would  have  made  a 
great  rest  for  the  rifle.  Guaranteed  shot  lor 
the  Bee  and  all  I had  was  a doggoned  shot- 
gun! 

A little  later  I jumped  the  birds  again 
and  missed  a bird  flying.  In  the  afternoon, 
after  others  in  our  group  had  located  and 
somewhat  scattered  the  flock,  I called  in  a 
turkey  that  sounded  like  my  brother-in-law 
calling.  The  cadence  was  the  same,  and  I 
half  expected  to  see  him,  instead  of  the  hig 
hen  that  appeared.  When  the  bird  stopped 
to  eye  suspiciously  the  orange  and  camo 
oddity,  I fired. 

Instead  of  flopping  in  its  death  throes, 
the  turkey  took  a couple  of  wingheats  back- 
wards and  kept  heating  its  wings,  lifting 
itself  up,  up,  up  into  the  air  and  above  the 
trees.  I ratcheted  in  another  shell,  hut  all  I 
could  see  was  a turkey  tail  headed  in  the 
opposite  direction.  I paced  off  the  distance 
to  where  the  turkey  had  stood  — well 
within  range.  Again,  simple  shooting  with 
the  rifle.  Doggoned  shotgun! 

No,  doggoned  me.  Analyzing  the  misses 
that  evening,  I decided  I must  have 
“peeked.”  I must  have  been  too  anxious  to 
see  myself  in  a photo  with  the  gift  gun  and 
the  turkey  and  had  lifted  my  head  from  the 
stock. 

On  Sunday,  I mentioned  to  the  group 
at  the  house  that  I wasn’t  used  to  a front 
bead  shotgun  sight,  that  I was  more  accus- 
tomed to  scopes.  Someone  said  I should 
get  one  of  those  one-power  electronic  aim- 
dot  shotgun  scopes.  I remembered  that  I 
had  one,  a Bushnell  Trophy  model  I had 
won  at  an  outdoor  writer  banquet  raffle 
some  time  ago.  I hadn’t  mounted  the  scope 
on  my  old  shotgun,  because  I wanted  to 
retain  the  bead  sight  for  pheasants,  grouse 
and  the  occasional  clay  bird.  We  put  the 
lighted  aim-dot  scope  on  the  new  shotgun, 
sighted  it  in,  and  patterned  it  with  No.  5 
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shot,  3'inch  shells. 

1 was  full  of  excitement  for  the  next 
morning,  not  only  with  renewed  confi- 
dence in  the  gun  and  myself,  hut  because 
the  flock  had  been  relocated.  At  dark  on 
Sunday  they  were  seen  on  the  left  side  of 
the  hollow  above  the  house.  Those  of  the 
group  who  could  stay  for  Monday  would 
he  in  the  woods  before  dawn.  My  brother- 
in-law  and  a friend  would  try  to  get  close 
to  the  birds  on  roost  and  bust  up  the  flock 
for  calling.  Another  buddy  and  1 would  stay 
on  the  right  side  of  the  drainage  and  ei- 
ther see  birds  when  they  pitched  down,  or 
call  them  in  after  they  flushed. 

The  next  day  raindrops  on  the  roof 
greeted  us.  Undeterred,  we  were  all  in  our 
places  on  time.  Just  after  light,  I heard  the 
shot  from  the  opposite  hill.  My  brother- 
in-law  must  have  gotten  one,  1 decided.  I 
heard  turkey  wings  going  in  several  direc- 
tions and  saw  one  fly  by,  too  far  to  shoot 
at.  1 listened  to  water  drip  from  the  leaves, 
waiting  for  the  scattered  birds  to  begin 
thinking  about  getting  together  again. 
Soon  1 heard  soft  yelps,  from  all  comers  of 
the  compass.  With  the  calls  in  “surround 
sound,”  1 didn’t  know  where  to  look  first. 

1 yelped  hack,  scraping  the  striker  on 
the  box  call  and  trying  to  shield  it  from 
the  drizzle.  An  errant  drop  plunked  on  the 
edge  of  the  call  and  that  part  went  mute.  1 
hunkered  over  the  call  and  wiped  chalk 
on  it  to  redevelop  friction.  Why  hadn’t  I 
taken  extra  calls  that  wet  morning?  Why 
hadn’t  I learned  how  to  use  a diaphragm 
call? 

Rather  than  come  in  to  my  calling,  the 
turkey  sounds  faded.  1 called  and  called 
again.  Suddenly,  not  far  ahead  on  my  side 
of  the  hollow,  1 heard  a half-gobble.  That’s 
my  brother-in-law,  1 thought  again.  He 
makes  sounds  just  like  that  with  his  mouth. 
He  got  his  bird  and  is  now  headed  hack  to 
the  house.  He  gobbled  just  to  let  me  know 
he  is  on  his  way  out. 

If  it  was  my  brother-in-law,  then  why 
was  he  half-gobbling  again,  and  doing 
those  rough-throated  yelps?  The  sound  was 


guttural,  a cross  between  a hoarse  cough 
and  a low  dog  hark.  It’s  a real  gobbler!  I 
turned  the  lighted  aiming  point  one  notch 
brighter  and  drew  my  knees  up  to  support 
the  shotgun.  The  gift  gun’s  smooth  forend 
felt  good  in  my  hand  and  the  recoil  pad 
set  nicely  against  my  shoulder.  My  heart 
pounded. 

1 tracked  the  sound  as  the  gobbler 
walked  toward  me,  then  turned  parallel, 
probably  pacing  the  old  woods  path.  He 
sounded  like  he  was  going  to  go  right  on 
by.  I lowered  the  shotgun  and  reached  for 
the  call  I’d  laid  on  the  ground.  It  was 
soaked.  I vainly  pulled  the  striker  against 
the  wood  edge.  Silence.  The  bird  was  mov- 
ing away,  and  I needed  to  make  just  a few 
more  yelps  to  let  him  know  I was  still  there. 

Kee-oup,  kee^oup,  kee-oup,  I said,  and  1 
mean  literally  said.  I had  no  other  choice 
than  to  do  the  best  I could  with  my  own 
voice.  I hoped  the  noise  sounded  enough 
like  something  a turkey  would  make  to  fool 
a young  gobbler  desperately  seeking  com- 
panionship. I heard  a surprised  putt  from 
the  jake  and  thought  that  perhaps  even  a 
bird  that  lonesome  could  not  he  fooled  by 
my  last-resort  mouth  sounds. 

Kee-oup,  kee-oup,  kee-owp.  An  answer- 
ing gruff  yelp,  and  then  he  appeared,  look- 
ing like  the  best  and  biggest  turkey  in  the 
world.  He  walked  right  at  me  through  the 
mist,  and  this  time  the  shotgunner  in  me 
said  to  wait.  At  28  steps  the  turkey  stopped. 
1 watched  through  the  one-power  sight  as 
his  neck  grew  long  with  wariness.  He  took 
two  steps  to  the  side  as  I tracked  his  head 
with  the  aim  dot,  and  I fired.  He  collapsed 
with  barely  a flap.  I could  have  kissed  the 
gift  gun. 

As  1 walked  the  trail  back  to  the  house 
in  triumph,  my  burdens  seemed  light,  both 
the  gobbler  and  the  gift  gun.  I couldn’t  wait 
to  show  the  bird  to  the  group  at  home,  and 
I was  eager  to  e-mail  my  POWA  pals  who 
had  given  me  the  shotgun,  to  tell  them  of 
my  success.  I knew  my  tale  would  he  a good 
one.  The  very  best  stories  all  have  happy 
endings.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Not  your  ordinary  bird^watching  adventure, 
the  Winter  Raptor  Survey  offers  some  thrills 
and  chills . 


Looking  for  Winter 
Raptors 


As  AMATEUR  ornithologists  become 
Xa.  more  numerous,  there’s  no  end  to  the 
monitoring  projects  we  can  engage  in.  Take 
the  Winter  Raptor  Survey  (WRS),  for  ex- 
ample. The  brainchild  of  birder  Greg 
Grove,  it  seems  like  the  easiest  of  exer- 
cises — drive  around  a specific  area  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  counting  and  identify- 
ing winter  raptors,  including  vultures. 

Grove  launched  the  project  in  2001, 
because  he  likes  to  use  his  hirding  skills  to 
add  to  ornithological  knowledge  and  is 
particularly  interested  in  raptors.  If 
the  survey  continues  for  many  win- 
ters, he  thinks  it  should  be  able  to 
document  population  changes  and 
the  ages  and  sex  composition  of 
wintering  open-country  raptors  — red 
tailed  hawks,  American  kestrels, 
northern  harriers  and  rough- legged 
hawks  — that  can  easily  be  seen  from 
roads.  By  counting  vultures  — both  black 
and  turkey  — in  the  survey.  Grove  hopes 
to  add  to  growing  evidence  that  wintering 
vultures  have  been  expanding  northward. 
He  encourages  participants  to  also  report 
other  raptors  and  their  numbers  as  well  as 
wintering  owls  and  shrike  invasions. 

Because  midwinter  is  a slow  time  for 
Pennsylvania  birders.  Grove  figured  they 
would  he  glad  for  an  excuse  to  get  out  dur- 
ing the  survey  period  in  late  January  and 


early  Febru- 
ary. I know  we  were. 

When  I first  heard  about  the  survey  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Birds  Listserv,  I was  eager  to 
participate,  but  my  husband  Bruce  and  I 
wanted  to  go  out  with  expert  birders  be- 
fore doing  our  own  survey.  And  what  bet- 
ter ones  to  go  out  with  than  Greg  Grove 
and  fellow  birder  Dave  Kyler  on  their  sur 
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vey  of  northern  Huntingdon  County? 

So,  in  early  February,  on  a sunny  day 
with  a light  wind,  the  four  of  us  covered 
30  slow  miles  over  back  roads,  frequently 
jumping  out  of  the  cat  for  closer  looks  at  a 
bird  or  to  scan  the  sky  with  out  hinocu' 
lars.  Kyler  nearly  always  spotted  the  birds 
first,  and  Grove  was  the  designated  driver. 
Bruce  and  1 sat  in  the  back  of  Grove’s  Ford 
Explorer,  trying  to  keep  our  hands  and  feet 
warm,  because  even  though  we  were  theo- 
retically in  a closed  car,  we  were  continu- 
ally crankiiag  the  windows  down  for  a bet- 
ter view  or  opening  the  doors  and  leaping 
out  for  a positive  identification. 

Our  first  bitd  was  an  adult  redtail  sit- 
ting in  a tree  at  the  edge  of  a field.  Next 
we  identified  the  gray  wings  of  a male 
American  kestrel  perched  on  top  of  one 
telephone  pole  and  the  rufous  wings  of  a 
female  kestrel  on  the  line  itself,  followed 
by  a pair  of  mature  redtails  and  another 
male  kestrel.  As  we  drove  along,  Kyler  gave 
us  a running  commentary  on  the  bird  life 
of  the  area,  what  Bruce  later  called  Kyler’s 
“birding  geography  of  place.” 

“These  are  good  fields  for  vesper  and 
grasshopper  sparrows  in  the  spring,”  he  said 
of  one  place.  Another  area  with  white  pine 
trees  he  referred  to  as  “red-shouldered 
hawk  territory.  Redshoulders  like  bottom- 
lands. I’ve  heard  barred  owls  here,  too. 
Redshoulders  and  barred  owls  go  together.” 
We  saw  no  redshoulders  there  but  later,  in 
bottomlands,  one  flew  out  and  across  the 
road  into  the  edge  of  a small  pine  planta- 
tion, and  there  it  sat,  giving  all  of  us  a good 
look  at  this  “bonus”  raptor. 

We  reached  a lovely  vista  of  fields  and 
Tussey  Mountain,  and  jumped  out  for  what 
looked  like  a turkey  vulture.  But  we  saw 
white  where  it  shouldn’t  have  been,  on  the 
bird’s  wings  and  tail,  and  the  bird  was  huge. 
Out  came  the  telescopes  — Kyler’s  and 
ours  — which  gave  us  marvelous  looks  at 
an  immature  bald  eagle  sailing  down  the 
ridge. 

“That’s  another  bonus,”  Kyler  said. 

From  that  vantage  point,  we  also  spot- 


ted three  black  vultures. 

“They  have  ridiculously  short  tails  and 
flap  more  than  turkey  vultures,”  Grove 
explained. 

Later,  two  more  black  vultures  flew  di- 
rectly over  the  car.  Seen  from  beneath, 
their  outer  wing  tips  are  silver. 

“They  nest  out  here,”  Kyler  volun- 
teered. 

Next  we  watched  a female  kestrel  dive 
into  a field  and  fly  up  with  prey  in  her  tal- 
ons, and  Kyler’s  sharp  eyes  spotted  still 
another  bonus  bird  — a sharp-shinned 
hawk  sitting  on  a tree  branch  at  the  edge 
of  a patch  of  woods.  In  two  and  a half  hours 
we  tallied  12  redtails,  7 kestrels,  10  black 
vultures,  1 bald  eagle,  1 sharp-shinned  and 
1 red-shoulder.  We  also  saw  a large  shrub 
in  the  middle  of  a field  filled  with  blue- 
birds, two  killdeer  in  another  field,  two 
northern  flickers,  a pileated  wood- 
pecker — and  the  only  bald  cypress  tree 
in  Huntingdon  County,  or  maybe  even  in 
Pennsylvania. 

As  Kyler  told  it,  “A  farmer  who  fought 
in  the  Civil  War  brought  the  seeds  back 
from  the  South  and  planted  them  beside  a 
stream.”  Sure  enough,  there  was  a large 
bald  cypress,  denizen  of  southern  swamps, 
surrounded  by  its  “knees,”  growing  along  a 
stream  with  northern  tree  species. 

To  cap  off  our  day,  as  Bruce  and  I drove 
home,  we  startled  an  immature  redtail  sit- 
ting on  our  hollow  road,  eating  a fox  squir- 
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rel  it  had  just  killed.  We  couldn’t  include 
it  in  the  survey,  but  it  seemed  like  a good 
omen  for  our  own  survey. 

Fired  with  enthusiasm,  Bruce  and  I set 
out  on  a similar  sunny,  breezy  day  at  10:25 
a.m.  to  cruise  the  back  roads  of  Sinking 
Valley  in  Blair  County.  As  our  Laurel  Ridge 
Trail  overlooks  this  bucolic  valley,  the  win- 
ter  raptors  we  see  on  our  mountaintop  farm 
are  probably  the  same  raptors  that  hunt  in 
the  valley. 

Bruce  had  mapped  out  a dS-mile  route, 
and  we  expected  to  see  the  same  number 
of  raptors  we  had  in  northern 
Huntingdon  County.  But 
we  didn’t.  After  two  and 
a half  frustrating  hours 
we  had  tallied  4 redtails 
and  2 kestrels.  I was  al- 
most embarrassed  to 
send  in  our  total  to 
Grove.  But  as  he  later 
wrote  in  his  article  for 
Pennsylvania  Birds, 

“‘negative’  data  is  every 
bit  as  important  as  the 
‘positive’  data  from  ‘rap- 
tor-rich’ counties  in  pro- 
viding a complete  picture 
of  winter  raptor  and  vulture  distribution 
in  Pennsylvania.” 

I couldn’t  help,  however,  enwing  some 
of  the  other  participants  who  posted  their 
survey  results  on  the  Pennsylvania  Bird 
Listserv.  “We  had  an  incredible  day  of  hawk 
watching  in  Perry  County,”  Steve 
Hoffman,  Director  of  Conservation  for 
Audubon  Pennsylvania,  wrote.  In  six  hours 
and  more  than  105  miles,  he  and  three 
other  observers  counted  50  redtails,  14 
kestrels,  58  turkey  vultures,  4 black  vul- 
tures, 2 bald  eagles  and  2 Cooper’s  hawks, 
plus  pipits  and  homed  larks. 

Bill  Etter  and  Cameron  Rutt  in  Bucks 
County  took  time  to  tally  10  lesser  black- 
backed  gulls  and  a north-bound  mixed 
flock  of  blackbirds  that  was  at  least  three 
miles  long  and  stretched  from  horizon  to 
horizon,  in  addition  to  respectable  num- 


You  must  have  e-mail  to  participate 
in  the  WRS.  Contact  Greg  Grove  at 
gwg2@psu.edu. 


hers  of  open-country  raptors,  including  an 
immature  northern  harrier  and  both  vul- 


tures. 

Most  remarkable  of  all  was  Scott  Fisher’s 
two  hours  at  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area.  Although  his  raptor  list  was 
relatively  low  — 1 bald  eagle,  2 redtails,  8 
turkey  vultures,  a kestrel  and 
a Cooper’s  hawk  — his 
incidental  birds  were 
eye-popping  — 2,000 
tundra  swans,  40,000 
snow  geese,  15,000 
Canada  geese,  2 Ameri- 
can coots,  31  black 
ducks,  58  mallards,  6 
northern  pintails,  67 
northern  shovelers,  2 
ruddy  ducks  and  54 
common  mergansers. 

The  prize  for  grit  and 
determination  should 
probably  go  to  Roger  and 
Margaret  Higbee  of  Indiana  County.  As 
they  crested  one  hill  on  an  ice-covered 
road,  “our  van  began  sliding  backwards  and 
did  a 180-degree  turn,”  Margaret  wrote. 
“Roger’s  remarkable  recovery  kept  us  on 
the  road,  but  neither  of  us  wanted  to  try 
that  hill  again  . . . (There  weren’t  any 
hawks  up  there  anyway!)”  In  102  miles 
they  did  see  33  redtails,  7 kestrels  and  2 
sharp-shinned  hawks,  hut  no  vultures. 

Turned  out,  though,  that  only  two  vul- 
tures were  seen  in  the  whole  northern  and 
western  Plateau  section  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  they  were  black  vultures  in  Lycoming 
County.  As  Dave  Ferry  reported,  “The 
birds  of  the  day  had  to  he  two  black 
vultures  . . . None  of  us  had  ever  seen  a 
black  vulture  in  the  Allegheny  Plateau  of 
northern  Pennsylvania,  and  1 suppose  it’s 
even  more  amazing  considering  it’s  the 


By  counting  vultures 
in  the  survey,  birders 
hope  to  add  to  grow- 
ing evidence  that 
wintering  vultures 
have  been  expanding 
northward. 
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middle  of  winter.” 

Had  the  surveyors  not  been  out  there 
doing  a WRS,  those  black  vultures  would 
have  gone  unrecorded.  So,  too,  would  have 
170  more  black  vultures,  525  turkey  vul- 
tures, 30  northern  harriers,  1,399  redtails, 
2 1 rough-legged  hawks  and  392  kestrels, 
in  56  of  Pennsylvania’s  67  counties.  Other 
bonus  species  were  a merlin  and  3 peregrine 
falcons  in  Allegheny  County,  3 long-eared 
owls  in  Lawrence  County,  a short-eared 
owl  in  Mercer  County,  a snowy  owl  in 
Union  County  and  a northern  shrike  in 
Lackawanna  County. 

Already  Grove  was  detecting  trends.  Of 
the  1,140  redtails  that  were  aged,  91  per- 
cent were  adults  and  of  the  332  kestrels 


that  were  sexed,  60  percent  were  male,  re- 
sults that  were  similar  to  2001.  Rough- 
legged hawks  had  decreased  from  2001  but 
continued  to  be  concentrated  in  the  north- 
ern counties  and  a few  valleys  in  the  cen- 
tral Ridge  and  Valley  area,  and  harriers, 
despite  their  low  numbers,  continued  to 
be  widely  distributed  across  Pennsylvania, 
except  for  the  High  Plateau  counties.  Fur- 
thermore, despite  the  increase  of  vulture 
numbers  in  the  Ridge  and  Valley,  few  vul- 
tures, despite  the  warm  winter,  had  moved 
into  the  northern  and  western  sections  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Will  these  trends  continue?  Only  time 
and  the  help  of  dedicated  birders  will 
tell.  □ 


Fun  Comes  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Let  The  Drum  Roll  Begin 


Place  the  letter  of  the  woodpecker  from  the  list  below  in  the  space  provided  to 
make  the  statement  true. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


nicknamed  “ladder  hack” 
nicknamed  “Indian  hen”  or  “log  cock” 
most  commonly  seen  at  feeders 
nicknamed  “yellow  hammer” 
largest  American  woodpecker 
resembles  hairy  woodpecker,  only  smaller 
smallest  woodpecker 
most  migratory 


(F)  Flicker  (P)  Pileated  (R)  Red-bellied  (D)  Downy 

(Y)  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 

answers  on  p.  58 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Mike  Raykovicz 


One  of  the  biggest  choices  for  bowhunters  today  seems 
to  be  deciding  between  a single-cam  or  double-cam 
bow.  Here  are  some  tips  on  what’s  best  for  you. 

Single-Cam  or 
Double-Cam  Bows? 


OF  THE  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bowhunters  in  Pennsylvania,  I often 
wonder  how  many  have  ever  taken  a 
whitetail  with  a recurve  bow.  There  are 
those  who  have  and  I’m  sure  many  will 


continue  to  do  so,  hut  I’m  equally  sure 
many  other  bowhunters  have  never  even 
hunted  with  a recurve  much  less  taken  a 
deer  with  one.  Granted,  there  are  purists 
among  us  who  wouldn’t  think  of  hunting 
with  anything  but  a recurve,  but  I’ll  wager 
90  percent  or  more  of  the  deer  killed  each 
year  by  archers  in  Penn’s  Woods  are  taken 
with  a compound  how. 

Personally,  I would  no  sooner  go  back 
to  using  a recurve  for  hunting  than  1 would 
go  back  to  using  a manual  typewriter  for 
writing.  I still  have  my  typewriter  and 
recurve  bow  and  can  still  use  both  of  them. 
However,  times  change,  and  new  technol- 
ogy changes  the  traditional  way  many  of 
us  do  things. 

Compound  bows  came  on  the  scene  in 
the  1960s  and  changes  to  the  original  de- 
sign came  quickly.  New  developments  in 
compound  bow  technology  continue  to 
this  day,  and  it’s  no  telling  where  they  will 
lead.  Today,  archers  have  a wide  choice  of 
risers,  limbs  and  cam  configurations,  and 
the  choice  is  not  always  easy.  Shorter  ris- 
ers, lighter  weight,  solid  limbs,  split  limbs, 
soft  cams,  hard  cams,  energy  wheels,  single- 

SINGLE-CAM  bows  have  a large  "take-up"  wheel, 
and  one  advantage  is  that  they  almost  never  go 
out  of  tune. 
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HARD  CAM  or  "hatchet  cam" 
bows,  below,  are  harder  to  draw, 
but  they  have  more  let-off.  Old 
style  "eccentric"  wheels  with 
hang-on  metal  brackets,  right, 
have  given  way  to  bows  with  cams 
rather  than  eccentric  wheels. 


cams  and  double-cams  are  all  consider- 
ations a modern  archer  must  think  about 
before  plunking  down  what  could  he  the 
better  part  of  a thousand  dollars  for  a top 
of  the  line  bow  and  accessories.  But  of  all 
the  choices,  the  biggest  one  today  seems 
to  be  deciding  between  a single-cam  or 
double-cam  how. 

Cams  store  more  energy  than  old-style 
eccentric  wheels  and,  at  the  same  draw 
weight,  impart  more  velocity  to  an  arrow. 
As  a result,  cams  have  virtually  eliminated 
the  eccentric  wheels  used  on  compound 
hows  only  a few  years  ago.  Cams  are  what 
control  the  delivery  of  the  energy  stored 
in  a bow’s  limbs  to  the  arrow  and  they  vary 
considerably  in  shape. 

When  Wilbur  Allen  developed  the  first 
compound  bow  back  in  the  early  1960s, 
he  used  a set  of  wheels  called  “idler  wheels” 
to  keep  the  string  off  center  and  out  of  the 
way  of  the  passing  arrow.  I bought  my  first 
compound  how  in  1975;  it  was  a Bear  Po- 
lar II,  featuring  round  eccentric  wheels  held 
in  metal  brackets  at  the  limb  tips.  The 
smaller  idler  wheels  were  attached  to  the 
riser  just  above  and  below  the  grip.  I 


quickly  grew  fond  of  the  idea  of  reduced 
let-off  and  used  the  bow  for  two  seasoias 
before  a limb  broke,  forcing  me  to  look  for 
another  how.  1 was  certain  it  would  he  an- 
other compound. 

Before  buying  a new  bow,  1 read  and  re- 
read all  the  literature  I could  find  on  the 
then  popular  Jennings  ArrowStar  and  the 
PSE  Citation  Hunter.  Both  hows  featured 
round  eccentric  wheels  and  two  idler 
wheels,  giving  them  a 4-wheel  configura- 
tion. They  were  the  top  of  the  line  at  the 
time.  Fortunately  for  me,  I hesitated  long 
enough  for  further  developments,  and 
settlecJ  on  a 2-wheelecJ  model  called  a 
Jennings  Shooting  Star.  This  bow  had  its 
cables  held  to  one  side  hy  a now  familiar 
cable  guard.  The  cable  guard  is  an  angled 
bar  jutting  from  the  bow’s  riser  and  extend- 
ing hack  beyond  the  cables.  The  bar  keeps 
the  cables  off  center  and  out  of  the  way  of 
the  arrow,  eliminating  the  need  for  the  two 
idler  wheels.  Because  two  wheels  have  less 
friction  than  four  wheels,  friction  in  the 
system  was  reduced  and  arrow  speed  in- 
creased. It  was  a good  arrangement,  one 
still  in  use  today. 

However,  the  how  was  heavy,  and  I was 
never  really  comfortable  with  the  grip. 
Despite  success  with  the  bow  in  the  field, 
I was  never  totally  satisfied  with  it.  Once 
again,  I moved  up  to  a bow  that  was  lighter 
and  featured  a smaller  grip.  Because  I was 
a finger  shooter,  I opted  for  a bow  with  so 
called  “energy  wheels.”  The  “energy 
wheels”  were  a considerable  improvement 
in  terms  of  let-off  and  arrow  speed  over  my 
previous  bow,  and  I was  happy  with  that 
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arrangement,  but  again,  not  totally. 

As  far  as  I and  a growing  legion  ot  other 
archers  were  concerned,  compound  bows 
were  great  because  they  provided  an  in- 
crease in  arrow  speed  over  recurve  bows 
and,  more  importantly,  they  reduced  the 
bow’s  holding  weight,  making  them  more 
pleasant  and  accurate  to  shoot.  Back  then, 
I doubt  if  many  archers  gave  any  consider- 
ation to  the  configuration  of  the  eccentric 
wheels  that  came  with  the  bow.  You  got 
what  you  got  because  there  really  wasn’t 
much  choice. 

As  is  in  the  case  of  firearms,  where  many 
developments  in  shooting  advancement 
came  from  competition  shooters,  serious 
archery  target  shooters,  trying  to  squeeze 
every  bit  of  speed  and  accuracy  from  their 
equipment,  advanced  innovations  in  ar- 
chery as  well.  For  these  people,  a fraction 
of  an  inch  can  mean  winning  a contest  or 
just  having  competed. 

For  the  average  archer,  these  innova- 
tions meant  manufacturers  began  offering 
better  limb  and  riser  designs  with  more  ef- 
ficient and  advanced  cam  configurations. 
All  these  developments  produced  better 
accuracy  for  the  hunter,  because  many  of 
the  improvements  in  limb  design  and  cam 
development  meant  faster  arrow  speed,  and 
faster  arrow  speed  translated  into  increased 
accuracy,  at  least  to  a point. 

In  recent  years,  shooters  have  become 
almost  fanatical  about  arrow  speed.  Com- 
pared to  my  original  compound  bow,  my 
current  bow  delivers  an  arrow  to  the  tar- 
get in  a blink  of  an  eye.  With  hard  cam 
technology  my  arrows  zip  along  at  well  over 
200  feet  per  second.  Today,  a person  buy- 
ing a bow  is  confronted  with  a bewilder- 
ing array  of  cam  configurations  that  deliver 
an  arrow  to  the  target  with  amazing  speed. 
New  cam  designs  are  responsible  for  much 
of  the  arrow  speed,  but  there  is  a debate 
among  shooters  as  to  whether  two  cams  or 
a single  cam  makes  the  best  package. 

Double-cam  bows,  just  as  their  name 
implies,  have  a cam  located  at  the  tip  of 
each  limb.  The  cams  control  the  way  en- 


ergy is  delivered  to  the  arrow  and,  as  they 
take  on  less  of  a rounded  shape,  it  becomes 
more  difficult  to  draw  back  the  bow.  Once 
completely  drawn  back  however,  cams  of- 
fer considerable  let-off,  often  near  80  per- 
cent or  more.  The  additional  effort  to  draw 
the  arrow  means  more  energy  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  arrow  which,  in  turn,  means 
more  speed.  More  speed,  means  better  pen- 
etration on  game  and  better  accuracy,  be- 
cause the  arrow  doesn’t  drop  as  much  at 
normal  hunting  ranges. 

The  most  extreme  cam  designs  offered 
today  are  often  referred  to  as  “hatchet”  or 
“hard”  cams  and  they  will,  provided  all 
other  things  in  the  system  are  equal,  pro- 
pel an  arrow  faster  than  any  other  cam  or 
wheel  arrangement.  The  hard  cam  configu- 
ration of  most  modern  bows  offer  sizzling 
arrow  speed,  but  like  all  things  of  this  na- 
ture, there  are  draw  backs.  A bow  fitted 
with  hard  cams  can  be  difficult  for  some 
archers  to  shoot  accurately  because  the 
bow  is  prone  to  vibration  and  may  react 
negatively  to  slight  errors  in  shooting  form. 
Still,  bows  featuring  hard  cams  are  ex- 
tremely popular  with  many  archers. 

The  biggest  debate,  however,  is  not  in 
which  cam  to  choose  but,  rather,  how 
many  cams  makes  the  ultimate  package. 
Currently  bow  manufacturers  offer  a ma- 
jority of  their  bows  in  a single-cam  con- 
figuration because  it  is  perceived  by  many 
archers,  and  perhaps  due  largely  to  adver- 
tising, that  a single-cam  bow  almost  never 
needs  tuning.  On  the  other  hand,  a bow 
with  a double-cam  configuration  offers 
more  speed  and  can  be  a real  screamer  but, 
unless  the  cams  are  completely  synchro- 
nized, that  is  they  roll  over  at  precisely  the 
same  instant,  the  bow’s  accuracy  will  suf- 
fer, because  the  arrow  may  fly  erratically 
due  to  the  jerking  of  the  bowstring  by  out- 
of-sync  cams. 

A double-cam  bow  can  go  out  of  tune 
or  become  mistimed  in  a variety  of  ways. 
String  stretch  is  the  biggest  reason,  and  if 
one  harness  stretches  more  than  the  other, 
the  cams  go  out  of  sync.  In  addition,  pro- 
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longed  shooting,  as  well  as  high  tempera- 
tures, can  cause  the  cables  or  cable  har- 
ness to  stretch.  The  changing  length  of  one 
of  the  harnesses  will  cause  a force  unbal- 
ance in  the  bowstring  and,  as  the  unbal- 
anced cams  roll  over,  the  string  is  pulled 
first  in  one  direction  then  the  crther,  re- 
sulting in  erratic  arrow  flight. 

The  advantage  of  owning  a double-cam 


in  arrow  speed,  is  that 
double-cam  bows  are  al- 
most infinitely  adjust- 
able, which  means  the 
how  can  he  tuned  to 
each  archer’s  personal 
shooting  style.  Because 
a douhle-cam  bow  can 
be  so  adjusted,  propo- 
nents feel  douhle-cam 
bows  will  he  the  most 
forgiving  system  for  an 
archer  to  use. 

Last  winter,  after  the 
hunting  season,  1 took 
my  douhle-cam  how  to 
the  range  and  noticed 
my  arrow  groups  were 
slightly  larger  than 
usual.  It  was  clear  the 
cams  were  out  of  sync 
and  the  problem  had  to  be 
addressed.  I took  my  how  to  the  local  pro 
shop,  and  within  five  minutes  and  two 
twists  of  the  cable,  1 was  hack  in  business. 
It  was  a quick  and  easy  fix  and  not  a had 
price  to  pay  in  order  to  have  a how  shoot 
an  arrow  as  fast  and  as  accurately  as  this 
one  does.  1 might  add  that  if  this  would 
have  occurred  during  hunting  season,  1 
doubt  the  slight  change  in  arrow  impact 
point  would  have  made  any  difference  to 


Fun  Game  answers: 

1,R;2,P;3,D;  4,  F;  5,  P;  6,  D;  7,  D; 
8,Y. 


a deer.  A target  archer  or  3-D  shooter  may 
have  had  a fit,  but  the  average  archery 
hunter  most  likely  would  never  have  no- 
ticed the  change  in  the  impact  point  on  a 
game  animal. 

In  1992,  as  a result  of  the  inherent  prob- 
lems of  keeping  2-cam  bows  in  sync, 
Matthews  Archery,  located  in  Sparta,  Wis- 
consin, came  out  with  a then  revolution- 
ary new  single-cam  sys- 
tem for  their  line  of 
bows.  Today,  other 
manufacturers  cur- 
rently offer  most  if  not 
all  of  their  models  and 
riser  designs  in  single- 
cam configuration. 

Single-cam  hows 
don’t  deliver  an  arrow 
quite  as  fast  as  douhle- 
cam  models,  but  1 
doubt  the  average  ar- 
cher would  ever  no- 
tice a difference  in  a 
few  feet  per  second  of 
arrow  velocity.  The 
biggest  selling  point  of 
a single-cam  bow  is 
that  once  the  bow  is  in 
tune  it  remains  in  tune 
because  there  is  nothing 
to  get  out  of  sync.  This  is  a big 
plus  for  the  average  howhunter  who  may 
have  neither  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
check  or  set  a bow’s  cam  timing  nor  the 
convenience  of  a pro  shop  to  do  it  for  them. 

Proponents  of  douhle-cam  bows  say 
single-cam  hows  have  their  drawbacks  as 
well.  Many  single-cam  hows  have  exceed- 
ingly long  cables,  often  90  inches  or  more. 
String  stretch  in  single-cam  hows  can  be  a 
problem,  just  as  it  is  in  a bow  with  dual 
cams.  Long  term  shooting,  heat,  moisture 
and  system  stress  all  cause  the  string  on  a 
single-cam  bow  to  stretch.  If  this  happens 
the  bow’s  nock  point  changes,  resulting  in 
erratic  arrow  flight.  Granted,  rechecking 
a nock  point  is  far  less  difficult  than  chang- 
ing the  length  of  a cable  harness,  but  the 


Just  as  rifle  hunters 
debate  the  merits  of 
the  .270  over  the 
.30'06  and  other 
shooters  make 
similar  compari- 
sons, archers  will 
continue  to  debate 
the  single-cam 
versus  double-cam 
advantages  and 
disadvantages . 
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potential  for  change  is  there  and  the 
shooter  should  he  aware  of  it. 

To  eliminate  the  long  string  found  in 
most  single-cam  configurations,  some 
manufacturers  such  as  Hoyt,  Darton,  Mar- 
tin and  others  have  developed  dual  track 
idler  wheels.  The  dual  track  idler  wheel 
reduces  the  string  length  from  90  or  so 
inches  to  about  half  that.  The  shorter 
string  and  cables  almost  totally  eliminate 
changes  in  the  nocking  point  and  peep 
sight  rotation  due  to  string  stretch.  Many 
of  today’s  single-cam  bows  have  an  idler 
wheel  with  a dual  track  and  an  angled 
groove. 

The  off-set  groove  on  the  idler  wheel 
reduces  cable  wear  because,  according  to 
the  folks  at  Hoyt,  the  second  string  track 
permits  the  draw  side  of  the  string  to  align 
with  the  string  grove  in  the  cam  rather 
than  running  at  a diagonal.  As  a result,  side 
torque  on  the  bow  is  significantly  reduced 
and  the  result  is  a more  forgiving  shot. 

Carton’s  line  of  single-cam  bows  offer  a 
dual  track,  upper  control  wheel  with  an 
eccentric  bowstring  grove.  This  means  the 
string  is  let  out  from  the  top  wheel  to  the 
bottom  wheel  ensuring  level  nock  travel. 
Level  nock  travel  means  there  is  a better 
consistency  and,  therefore,  accuracy  at 
every  draw  length.  Like  the  Hoyt  system, 
Darton  uses  a short  bowstring  and  cables 
on  their  bows  that  almost  eliminate  the 
change  of  the  string’s  nocking  point  as  the 
string  stretches  over  time. 

So,  which  is  it?  Coke  or  Pepsi?  Ford  or 
Chevy?  The  debate  could  go  on  forever. 
Just  as  rifle  hunters  debate  the  merits  of 
the  .270  over  the  .30-06  and  other  shoot- 
ers make  similar  comparisons,  archers  will 
continue  to  debate  the  single-cam  versus 
double-cam  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
The  truth  is,  both  single-cam  and  double- 
cam  bows  are  extremely  lethal  implements 
for  taking  deer  provided  they  are  placed  in 
capable  hands.  A 2-inch  miss  at  the  pre- 
cise aiming  spot  on  a deer’s  kill  zone  is  still 
going  to  account  for  venison  in  the  freezer. 
This  same  error  in  shot  placement  in  an 


archery  competition  such  as  a NFAA  event 
can  send  the  competitor  packing.  Because 
a single-cam  bow  is  sensitive  to  the  pres- 
sure the  shooter  puts  against  “the  wall,’’ 
shots  could  be  erratic  if  the  bow  is  not  held 
with  precisely  the  same  anchor  point  for 
each  shot. 

Conversely,  because  double-cam  bows 
offer  the  shooter  such  a wide  variety  of 
adjustment,  they  are  still  preferred  hy  a 
large  number  of  target  shooters.  All  the 
little  quirks  of  an  individual’s  shooting  style 
can  be  adjusted  with  double-cam  bow  tech- 
nology, resulting  in  a custom  package  pre- 
cisely tailored  for  the  individual  doing  the 
shooting. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  average 
archer  probably  will  never  notice  the  dif- 
ference between  performance  of  a single- 
cam or  double-cam  bow  at  normal  hunt- 
ing distances.  The  serious  3-D  or  target 
archer  on  the  other  hand  may  definitely 
have  an  opinion  on  the  matter  and  may 
offer  an  argument  for  their  particular 
choice  of  cam  configuration. 

Single-cam  bows  are  gaining  a signifi- 
cant percentage  of  market  share  every  year 
and,  frankly,  it  may  be  due  to  an  advertis- 
ing blitz  by  manufacturers  and  hy  the  fact 
they  are  perceived  hy  the  average  archer 
as  less  likely  to  create  problems  for  their 
owners.  Marketing  hype  aside,  the  real 
measure  of  single-cam  versus  douhle-cam 
preference  will  be  made  hy  the  archers 
themselves.  The  idea  of  keeping  things 
simple  certainly  appeals  to  many  hunters 
and  many  weekend  how  hunters  may  he 
intimidated  hy  tuning  a double-cam  bow. 
This  argument  can  be  minimized  if  the  how 
is  bought  from  a pro  shop.  If  a douhle-cam 
how  needs  tuning,  the  pro  shop  can  do  it 
in  very  little  time.  Performance  wise,  the 
average  archer  will  not  be  disappointed  hy 
the  sizzling  speed  associated  with  either 
cam  configuration.  Ford?  Chevy?  Single- 
cam ? douhle-cam ? The  choice  is  up  to  you. 
Just  be  sure  to  shoot  both  bow-cam  con- 
figurations before  buying  the  how.  I’ll  wa- 
ger you  won’t  regret  either  choice.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


In  the  early  days  of  reloading,  a lot  of  guesswork  that  had 
no  ballistic  basis  was  the  norm.  Today,  however,  there  are 
many  modern  accessories  that  may  not  make  you  a better 
handloader,  but  they  are  a definite  help  in  turning  out 
consistent  reloads. 


Accessories  are 
Tools  Not  Gadgets 


KNOW,  Don,  I really  enjoy 
JL  handloading,  but  I’m  continually 
making  a new  gadget  that  isn’t  available 
on  the  market,”  a friend  said  as  he  trans- 
formed an  old  screwdriver  into  a primer 
pocket  cleaning  tool.  “One  of  my  friends 
at  work  trims  Popsicle  sticks  to  use  as 
primer  pocket  cleaners,  hut  they  don’t  last 
long.  I decided  to  go  with  screwdrivers.” 
That  conversation  took  place  around 
1947,  when  handloading  was  beginning  to 
attract  many  new  converts.  My  friend  also 
had  machined  a 1/4-inch  plate  of  alumi- 


num in  a series  of  steps  to  create  a gauge 
for  measuring  overall  cartridge  length,  an- 
other one  of  his  gadgets. 

When  I started  handloading  shortly  af- 
terwards, I took  the  same  route.  Getting  a 
tiny  hit  of  lube  into  the  case  mouth  was 
done  hy  pushing  the  case  mouth  down  into 
a greasy  powder  or  into  a thin  puddle  of 
oil.  Neither  of  those  methods,  nor  others  I 
tried,  were  foolproof.  Many  times  too  much 
grease  or  oil  got  into  the  case  mouth  and 
clogged  the  powder  charge  entering  the 
case  neck.  They  say  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention,  and  it  sure  was  for  me. 

After  struggling  with  different 
methods  to  lube  the  inside  of  the  case 
neck  to  save  wear  and  tear  on  the 
expander  plug  in  the  full  length 
resizing  die,  I built  a machine  that 
had  a double  shaft  motor  and  in- 
stalled five  shafts  that  were  turned 
by  the  motor.  On  the  rear  of  the 

Even  just  a few  years  ago, 
handloaders  had  no  way  of  obtaining 
external  ballistics  such  as  pressure, 
velocity  and  ballistic  coefficents. 
DARREL  LEWIS  is  putting  up  the 
Oehler  Acoustic  Target  that  will  give 
downrange  velocity  and  the  BC  of 
each  bullet  fired. 
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machine  I installed  a pulley  to  the  motor 
and  each  shaft.  A single  belt  turned  them, 
and  the  shafts  sticking  out  of  the  front  plate 
had  screw'On  chucks.  One  chuck  held  a 
bristle  type  round  brush  (about  22'Caliber 
in  diameter)  and  another  chuck  held  a 22- 
caliber  cleaning  swab.  I pushed  an  empty 
case  over  the  brush,  tapped  it  on  a wooden 
block  to  dump  out  the  residue  and  then 
pushed  it  over  the  swab  that  had  a bit  of 
oil  on  it.  The  two  operations  cleaned  the 
case  neck  and  installed  a tiny  amount  of 
oil. 

My  contraption  was  a monster  to  look 
at  and  weighed  around  100  pounds.  A 
much  better  device  is  available  today  in 
RCBS’s  Case  Preparation  Center.  It’s  bet- 
ter looking,  more  efficient  — and  defi- 
nitely much  lighter.  My  efforts  were  an 
honest  attempt  to  provide  a tool  that  was 
necessary  but  not  available  on  the  market. 

It’s  common  today  to  call  reloading  ac- 
cessories “gadgets,”  but  that  really  isn’t 
true.  The  RCBS  Case  Preparation  Center 
is  a superb  tool  for  inside  neck  lubing, 
primer  pocket  cleaning  (both  small  and 
large)  and  case  mouth  chamfering  and 
deburring.  In  the  past,  each  step  had  to  be 
done  with  individual  tools,  and  it  required 
considerable  time  to  prepare  a case.  With 
the  Preparation  Center  next  to  the  reload- 
ing press,  the  hassle  of  keeping  track  of  two 
or  three  tools  to  clean  the  primer  pocket 
after  decapping  and  resizing,  chamfering 
the  case  mouth  and  removing  the  burrs 
from  the  case  mouth  that  were  created 
during  the  deburring  process  are  all  but 
eliminated.  The  simple  multi-purpose  tool 
is  compact,  has  a powerful  long  running 
motor,  and  is  a far  cry  from  being  a gadget. 

RCBS  offers  another  power  tool  that 
takes  the  work  out  of  case  trimming.  It’s 
called  the  Trim  Pro  Power  Case  Trimmer. 
It,  too,  has  a powerful  low  RPM  motor  that 
delivers  plenty  of  torque.  The  spring  fed 
cutter  is  easy  and  accurate.  No  pushing  or 
feeding  pressure  is  needed,  leaving  the 
handloader’s  hands  free  to  do  other  tasks, 
and  a positive  locking  handle  and  integral 


power  switch  makes  it  simple  and  safe.  A 
variety  of  shellholders  and  pilots  come  with 
the  machine.  Maybe  I’m  going  out  on  the 
limb  by  saying  you  might  actually  look  for- 
ward to  case  trimming,  and  handloaders 
know  trimming  is  not  something  most  of 
us  look  forward  to. 

Down  through  the  decades,  reloading 
equipment  has  become  much  more  sophis- 
ticated. From  the  early  days  of  the  Ideal 
310  hand  tool.  Ideal  ^55  Powder  Measure 
and  the  Belding  & Mull  28  Improved 
Straightline  Reloading  Tool,  reloading 
tools  are  now  mostly  progressive  presses 
(several  have  case  feeders  and  bullet  feed- 
ers), and  powder  measures  with  near 
benchrest  accuracy.  But  all  the  progress 
hasn’t  been  confined  to  just  reloading 
presses  and  powder  measures.  Highly 
precisioned  tools,  such  as  the  Redding  In- 
stant Indicator,  which  is  designed  for  pre- 
cision shooters  who  are  seeking  the  ulti- 
mate performance  from  their  reloads  are 
now  available. 

The  Instant  Indicator  is  a precision  in- 
strument that  determines  headspace,  bul- 
let seating  depth,  bullet  uniformity  and 
case  length.  The  device  consists  of  a die 
body  with  a precision  dial  indicator 
mounted  on  top.  The  internal  parts  con- 
sist of  a sliding  shoulder  contactor,  a slid- 
ing blank  contactor  and  pressure  spring.  It 
is  also  supplied  with  a brass  set  up  gauge 
and  a bore  diameter  bushing.  Probably  one 
of  the  Indicator’s  main  benefits  to  the 
handloader  is  headspacing.  To  assemble 
the  most  accurate  handloads  possible,  it  is 
imperative  to  understand  the  concept  of 
“headspace”  and  how  it  relates  to  a 
firearm’s  chamber  and  handloads.  Cham- 
ber headspace  varies  in  many  different 
ways,  depending  on  the  cartridge  type  such 
as  rimmed,  rimless,  belted  or  rebated  rim. 
The  handloader  should  be  concerned  with 
the  measurement  from  the  base  of  the  case 
to  the  datum  diameter  on  the  shoulder. 
The  datum  length  (DL)  is  a measurement 
from  the  datum  diameter  on  the  shoulder 
to  the  end  of  the  shell  head. 
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After  calibrating  the  instant  indicator 
with  the  set  up  gauge  by  following  the  in- 
struction manual,  remove  the  gauge  and 
measure  several  well-formed  cases  that 
were  fired  in  your  rifle.  The  manual  says 
not  to  use  an  average  reading;  the  highest 
reading  will  most  likely  indicate  the  DL 
dimension  of  your  rifle.  For  instance,  if  the 
dial  reads  .005,  this  indicates  that  your 
chamber  is  .005  longer  than  the  minimum, 
and  well  within  the  .010  tolerance  that 
SAAMI  (Sporting  Arms  & Ammunition 
Manufacturers  Institute)  allows  for  most 
cases.  A chart  is  furnished  in  the  instruc- 
tions showing  the  dimensions  of  several 
dozen  popular  cartridges. 

Some  bandleaders  may  think  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  done  to  change  this, 
but  the  amount  of  shoulder  bump  is  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  careful 
handloader.  This  dimension  can  be 
matched  to  any  chamber  by  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  sizing  die  using  the  instant 
indicator.  Understanding  headspace  and 
getting  the  resizing  set  properly  will  not 
only  guarantee  longer  case  life,  hut  will 
produce  more  accurate  reloads. 

We  more  or  less  take  for  granted  case 
resizing.  We  set  up  the  press  so  the  shell 
holder  bumps  against  the  bottom  of  the 
resizing  die.  We  even  may  refine  this  ad- 
justment until  the  operating  handle 
“breaks  over”  center  after  contacting  the 
bottom  of  the  die.  For  most  of  us 
handloaders,  this  has  been  the  standard 
procedure  for  decades.  This  procedure  is 
fine  when  resizing  cases  to  be  used  in  mul- 
tiple firearms,  but  a varmint  hunter/ 
reloader  who  uses  a particular  rifle  should 
establish  the  proper  headspace  of  cartridges 
to  be  used  in  that  rifle. 

Start  by  running  the  resizing  die  down 
in  the  press  until  it  makes  contact  with  the 
shellholder  when  the  ram  is  raised  to  the 
uppermost  position.  Lower  the  ram  and 
unscrew  the  die  about  1/4  turn.  Resize  sev- 
eral cases  and  compare  their  DL  dimen- 
sion to  the  previous  readings  you  obtained. 
If  the  DL  dimension  of  the  cases  decreased. 


Helen  Lewis 


INSTALLING  primers  has  always  been  a 
tedious  operation.  RCBS's  strip  primer 
(both  bench  and  handheld  models)  has  a 
universal  cartridge  holder  and  feeds 
primers  from  a plastic  strip. 

raise  the  die  an  additional  1/4  turn  and  start 
with  several  new  fired  cases.  Most  likely 
the  DL  dimension  stayed  the  same  or  in- 
creased a tiny  bit.  Simply  adjust  the  die 
down  1/8  turn  and  run  another  test.  Re- 
peat this  process  until  you  get  a .002-. 003 
of  shoulder  bump  for  cases  to  be  fired  in 
most  firearms.  When  satisfied  with  the  DL 
measurement,  tighten  the  lock  ring  on  the 
die  to  preserve  your  adjustment. 

There  has  been  an  on-going  argument 
for  years  over  bullet  seating  depth.  In  the 
early  days  of  reloading,  getting  the  proper 
seating  depth  was  somewhat  of  a hit  or  miss 
affair.  One  group  wanted  plenty  of  room 
between  the  ogive  (the  radius  of  the  curve 
of  the  bullet  tip)  of  the  hullet  and  the 
chamber,  while  another  group  was  just  as 
adamant  for  having  the  ogive  just  touch- 
ing the  lands  of  the  bore.  Some  refer  to 
this  as  “just  kissing”  the  rifling.  The  latter 
method  may  be  suitable  for  single-shot 
varmint  or  competition  rifles,  but  allow- 
ing a few  thousandths  gap  is  wiser  for  hunt- 
ers who  are  using  a repeating  type  of  fire- 
arm. 

One  thing  that  must  be  considered  for 
those  who  use  detachable  magazines  is  the 
overall  length  of  the  cartridge.  Seating  a 
hullet  too  far  out  might  make  it  too  long 
for  the  magazine  box.  Measuring  the  over- 
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all  length  of  a cartridge  to  the  tip  of  the 
bullet  is  more  or  less  a waste  of  time  due  to 
the  wide  variation  of  bullet  shapes  and  ir- 
regularities in  the  point. 

Consistent  bullet  seating  depth  plays  an 
important  role  in  rifle  accuracy.  It’s  worth 
nothing  that  the  correct  seating  depth  can 
be  found  only  by  experimenting,  and  re- 
lates directly  to  the  distance  the  bullet  must 
travel  before  contacting  the  rifling.  The 
Instant  Indicator  makes  it  easy  to  check 
bullet  seating  depth.  A few  changes  have 
to  be  made  internally  in  the  Indicator, 
though.  The  sliding  shoulder  contractor 
must  be  removed.  To  do  this  unscrew  its 
black  cap  and  insert  the  bore  diameter 
bushing  and  replace  the  cap.  This  provides 
a bore  contact  on  the  bullet  ogive,  allow- 


ing the  handloader  to  quickly  and  accu- 
rately compate  the  bullet  seating  depth  of 
the  loaded  rounds.  The  instruction  sheet 
goes  into  a little  more  detail  when  using 
minimal  case  neck  tension. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  today’s  sophis- 
ticated reloading  accessories  are  far  from 
gadgets.  In  the  early  days  of  reloading,  we 
used  a lot  of  guesswork  that  had  no  ballis- 
tic basis.  That’s  not  the  case  today.  The 
Instant  Indicator  is  just  one  example  of  a 
modem  first-rate  accessory;  there  are  many 
more  that  are  just  as  beneficial.  These  ac- 
cessories may  not  make  you  a hettet 
handloader,  but  they  are  a definite  help  in 
turning  out  consistent  reloads.  After  all, 
that  should  be  the  goal  of  every 
handloader.  □ 
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UNDER  MOONLIGHT  I can  read  my 
son  Aaron’s  writing  on  stiff  white 
paper  — “Deerburger,  PA  Doe  2002”  — as 
we  carry  the  last  box  of  wrapped  venison 
uphill  to  the  house.  Halfway  across  the  40-yard  span  from  our  shed-turned-butcher- 
shop  we  cut  three  deer  tracks  that  weren’t  there  when  we  went  down  earlier  in  the 
evening  to  hone,  grind  and  wrap.  The  depths  of  the  tracks  look  ink-hlue  in  the  moon- 
light, and  a clump  of  black  pellets  has  melted  its  way  down  into  the  snowpack  beside 
the  biggest  prints.  I reach  down  and  squeeze  them  just  enough  to  gauge  the  timing. 
There  is  no  warmth  left,  hut  they  aren’t  yet  frozen;  they  feel  about  like  a new  tube  of 
toothpaste  in  the  grip.  I can’t  stop  myself  from  making  this  pointless  analysis.  I have 
been  hunting  a lot  and  hunting  is  a hard  thing  to  let  go. 

The  deer  season  is  over  and  we  are  crafting  any  way  we  can  to  stretch  its  sense  of 
purpose  and  adventure  out  a hit  longer.  Butchering  — making  meat  — is  our  way  to 
prolong  the  hunt  we  know  won’t  return  for  another  year.  In  justifying  the  time  it  takes 
to  cut  a deer  well,  I have  expressed  the  act  as  my  personal  obligation  to  an  animal  I 
killed.  But  Kathy  says  I just  like  to  he  around  deer  for  as  long  as  possible. 

Last  evening  I drove  down  the  mountain  and  picked  up  my  dad.  We  returned  and 
made  30  pounds  of  bologna  and  20  of  curly-rope  kielbasa  — signature  sausage  of 
Pennsylvania’s  steel  valleys  and  coal  towns.  We  shared  a workmanlike  but  easy  evening 
on  the  cold  concrete  floor,  our  breath  spewing  out  in  white  plumes  against  the  light 
bulbs.  I held  the  casings  on  the  stuffer  tube  while  he  scooped  the  seasoned  meat  and  fed 
It  into  the  grinder’s  maw,  pausing  less  frequently  than  I would  need  to  warm  a hand  over 
the  propane  heater’s  hiss. 

The  casings  swelled  and  stiffened  and  we  tied  off  each  one  with  a hunk  of  white 
string.  Our  talk  was  simple;  “We’re  getting  these  tighter  than  last  year.”  Or,  “That  garlic 
smells  about  right.”  It  is  a straightforward,  meaningful  task  that  does  not  call  for  com- 
plex communication.  As  with  all  good  and  simple  acts,  it  is  the  doing  and  the  sharing 
that  count. 

When  they  are  packed  the  sausages  are  hefty,  dense  and  smooth.  Stowing  them  in 
the  icebox  yields  a feeling  like  the  one  that  comes  from  stacking  prime 
firewood,  or  gazing  at  rows  of  canned  tomatoes  on  a basement 
shelf. 

Outside,  the  hides  of  two  does  hang,  salted  for  some 
later  use,  beneath  my  canoes  on  the  rack  in  the  yard. 
Each  time  I go  out  I like  to  look  at  them  there,  and 
am  not  sure  I know  why.  Maybe  it’s  just  that  two  clean 
deer  hides  hanging  beneath  two  battered  canoes  sug- 
gest that  some  of  the  time  I’ve  been  granted  has  been 
well  spent  — something 
to  savor  beneath  the  blue 
light  of  winter. 
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editorial 


National  Refuges  — 100  Years 

This  month  marks  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
system.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  created  the  first  on  March  14,  1903,  when 
3-acre  Pelican  Island  on  Florida’s  East  Coast  was  set  aside  as  a “Federal  Bird  Refuge.” 
Roosevelt  went  on  to  create  55  more  refuges  before  he  left  office  in  1909.  The  first 
refuges  were,  for  the  most  part,  islands  along  the  coasts  of  Florida  and  Louisiana, 
established  to  protect  colonial  nesting  birds  that  were  being  killed  for  their  plumes. 

In  1924,  following  passage  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  of  1918,  refuges  for 
waterfowl  were  created,  primarily  in  the  Midwest,  to  save  and  protect  nesting  and 
migration  habitat  for  ducks  and  geese. 

What  really  put  the  refuge  system  on  firm  footing  was  passage  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  and  Conservation  Stamp  Act  (The  Duck  Stamp  Act)  in  1934-  With  “Duck 
Stamp”  revenues,  a reliable  source  of  revenue  for  acquiring  waterfowl  habitat  was 
created. 

In  1958,  when  Congress  amended  the  Duck  Stamp  Act,  the  USFWS  was  given 
authority  to  use  Duck  Stamp  funds  to  acquire  “waterfowl  production  areas.”  So  far, 
nearly  3,000  of  these  small  wetlands  have  been  acc^uired,  most  in  the  prairie  pothole 
region  of  the  Midwest.  Today,  although  less  than  2 percent  of  the  prairie  pothole 
region  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  refuge  system,  these  areas  produce  23  percent  of 
the  region’s  waterfowl. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  in  1973,  more  than  50  refuges 
have  been  acquired,  and  today  are  protecting  and  providing  habitat  for  more  than  250 
endangered  animals  and  plants. 

We  have  two  federal  wildlife  refuges  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Erie  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  in  Crawford  County  near  Meadville,  and  the  John  Heinz  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  on  the  border  of  Delaware  and  Philadelphia  counties.  The  Erie  refuge,  created 
in  1959,  is  actually  two  tracts  totaling  more  than  8,000  acres.  An  important  area  for 
waterfowl  migration  and  nesting,  it’s  particularly  noted  for  Erench  Creek,  flowing 
through  both  tracts,  which  is  home  to  more  than  80  species  of  fish.  Hunting  is  allowed 
at  Erie,  and  there  are  several  scenic  hiking  trails. 

The  John  Heinz  National  Wildlife  Refuge  at  Tinicum  is  the  largest  remaining  fresh- 
water tidal  wetland  in  Pennsylvania.  Canoeing,  fishing  and  an  award  winning  envi- 
ronmental educational  center  can  be  found  there. 

Today  the  NWRS  is  made  up  of  535  refuges,  totaling  94  million  acres  across  the 
United  States  and  its  territories.  There  is  a wildlife  refuge  in  every  state,  and  at  least 
one  within  an  hour’s  drive  of  every  major  American  city.  Hunting  is  allowed  on  more 
than  300  refuges  and  3,000  of  the  waterfowl  production  areas. 

The  refuge  system  has  evolved  from  protecting  certain  birds  from  market  hunting, 
to  protecting  migratory  waterfowl,  to  being  places  where  the  needs  of  all  wildlife  is 
being  taken  care  of.  Today  it  represents  the  only  network  of  federal  lands  dedicated 
specifically  to  wildlife  conservation,  like  caur  state  game  lands  here.  Entering  its  sec- 
ond century,  the  USEWS  is  working  to  develop  partnerships  with  private  sponsors  to 
help  expand  and  enhance  this  legacy.  — Bob  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

1 thoroughly  enjoyed  John 
McGonigle’s  article  on 
shotgun  fit,  in  the  January^ 
issue.  However,  I wish  he 
would  have  provided  contact 
information  on  professional 
fitters,  and  an  idea  of  just  how 
expensive  it  is. 

J.Kresiher, 

Towanda 

For  a fitting  and  then  stock 
work  expect  to  pay , roughly , 
several  hundred  dollars . 
Remington  and  Orvis  shooting 
schools  offer  this  service . 

Locally,  check  with  knowledge^ 
able  gunsmiths . 

Editor: 

The  first  day  of  the  rifle 
deer  season,  about  7:30  a.m.,  1 
noticed  something  grayish 
brown  moving  through  the 
woods.  My  first  reaction  was 
to  scope  it,  but  1 didn’t.  After 
walking  several  hundred  yards 
1 circled  back  and  came  upon 
a hunter  wearing  a grayish 
brown  vest,  with  his  orange 
clothing  on  the  ground.  He 
said  his  orange  clothes  were 
making  too  much  noise. 

I’m  so  glad  I didn’t  scope 
the  grayish  brown  moving 
through  the  woods. 

B.  Baily 
Morris 


Editor: 

I’ve  been  a reader  of  Game 
News  longer  than  I care  to 
mention.  I must  say  that 
“The  Rescue  of  Ricky  Russo,” 
by  WCO  Chris  Heil,  in  the 
June  issue,  was  the  best  I’ve 
ever  read  in  your  outstanding 
publication. 

As  a former  district 
attorney,  I have  always  been 
drawn  to  the  “apprehension 


of  the  had  guy”  articles.  Even 
so,  there  is  always  a twinge  of 
sadness  associated  with  them, 
as  someone’s  always  in 
trouble.  But  not  with  “Ricky 
Russo.”  This  was  a display  of 
the  triumph  of  the  human 
spirit.  This  was  a reflection  of 
hard  work,  guts,  insight  and 
perseverance  by  WCO  Chris 
Heil,  the  State  Police  and 
many  others. 

What  a wonderful  story. 
M.D.  Marino,  Chairman 
Montgomery  County 
Commissioners 
Ncirristown 

Editor: 

I know  this  isn’t  a trophy 
picture,  but  at  7 1 , it  was  a 
trophy  year  for  me.  I bagged  a 
spring  gobbler  with  a Brown 
Bess  flintlock,  then  a doe  in 
early  muzzleloader  season  with 
my  50'Caliher  PA  long  rifle 
flintlock,  then  a tall  turkey 
with  the  Brown  Bess  75- 
caliber,  and,  finally,  an  8- 
point  on  the  second  day  of 
deer  season  with  my  PA  long 
rifle. 

What  could  be  better  than 
hunting  in  PA? 

C.  McCrumb 
Ellwood  Cm- 

Editor: 

This  deer  season  is  great. 
May  we  never  return  to  the 
days  of  bucks  only  and  does 
only. 

L.  Anderson 
Millers\'ille 

Editor: 

A while  back  1 dug  a deep 


hole  in  my  garden  and  placed 
a deer  head  in  the  hole, 
covering  the  entire  head, 
except  the  5-point  rack.  1 
wanted  the  flesh  to  decom- 
pose by  summer. 

My  5 -year-old  grandson 
watched  the  “planting”  of  the 
deer  head  and  finally  asked, 
“Cramps,  will  it  grow?” 

Z.  Antol 
Cooper  Cm’,  FL 

Editor: 

Last  deer  season  1 2 of  us 
got  three  legal  bucks,  and  we 
usually  get  10  to  12.  We  also 
got  15  antlerless  deer,  and  10 
were  adults.  We  passed  on  15 
bucks,  some  of  which  were 
nice  4-  and  6-pointers.  We 
think  the  new  system  will 
work  and  look  forward  to 
next  season. 

J.Ross 
Amsterdam,  NY 


Chester  McCrumb  and  tu'O  of 
his  four  most  honest-to-goodness 
2002  trophies. 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 10-9797.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


He  was  shot  at  during  the  Civil  War.  A boyhood  friend  was  scalped 
by  Indians.  At  17,  against  his  father’s  wishes,  he  headed  West, 
where  he  drove  cows,  broke  horses,  chased  rustlers  and,  on  many 
occasions,  nearly  died. 

Back  in  Pennsylvania,  he  fought  organized  crime,  bootlegging  and 
tax  evasion,  and  then  became,  of  all  things,  a dentist. 

Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus  experienced  firsthand  many  of  the  major 
events  in  our  country’s  history,  and  the  lessons  he  learned  along  the 
way  served  him  — and  us  — well,  for  the  last  20  years  of  his  life 
was  spent  leading  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  during  its 
early,  most  formative  years. 


Dr.  Joseph  H.  Kalbfus 

By  Bob  Mitchell 

Editor 


JOSEPH  KALBFUS  was  horn  on 
April  12,  1852,  in  Williamsport. 
A portent  to  the  life  of  hardships  and 
challenges  ahead,  his  mother  died 
two  weeks  later  and  he  was  sent  to 
live  with  relatives.  A sickly  youth, 
Kalhtus  spent  up  to  six  weeks  every 
summer  in  hed.  When  he  was  seven, 
he  was  sent  to  Maryland,  to  live  with 
his  father  who  had  remarried. 


When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Kalhfus 
ran  away  twice  to  enlist:  as  a private, 
drummer  hoy,  dishwasher,  whatever;  hut 
being  so  young,  he  was  turned  down  ev- 
ery time. 

The  “War  of  the  Rebellion,”  however, 
did  find  him.  His  father,  a Methodist  min- 
ister, was  anti-secessionist,  a position  that 
put  him  in  great  jeopardy  in  pro-slavery 
Maryland.  In  one  instance,  Kalhfus’s  fa- 
ther smuggled  14  Harpers  Ferry  muskets 
into  town  and,  with  young  Joe’s  help, 
passed  them  out  to  other  anti-seces- 
sionists who  had,  right  in  the 
Kalhfus  kitchen,  taken  an  oath 
to  sacrifice  all  they  had, 
even  their  lives,  to  keep 
Maryland  from  leav- 
ing the  Union.  Only 
when  Union  troops 
arrived  from  nearby 
Greencastle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  it  safe  for  the  el- 
der Kalhfus  to  walk  the  streets 
again. 
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At  one  point  early  in  the  war,  fighting 
could  he  heard  for  two  days  as  Confeder- 
ate troops  tried  to  blow  up  a dam  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Canal,  about 
five  miles  from  town.  The  next  day,  all 
was  quiet,  and  on  his  way  to  Sunday 
school,  Kalbfus  joined  some  other  boys  on 
their  way  to  see  where  the  fighting  had 
been. 

Walking  down  the  tow  path,  they 
rounded  a hend  and  suddenly,  small  arms 
fire  and  then  artillery  opened  up  on  them. 
Terrified,  the  hoys  dashed  up  the  hillside 
and  over  an  embankment,  only  to  find 
themselves  staring  into  the  wide-eyed 
faces  of  surprised  Union  soldiers. 

Kalbfus  couldn’t  wait  to  get  home  and 
tell  his  father  of  his  exciting  day,  hut  after 
he  did  so,  his  father,  after  a lengthy  lec- 
ture about  what  happens  to  little  boys  who 
skip  Sunday  school,  gave  him  a sound 
spanking. 

In  1869,  against  his  father’s  wishes, 
Kalbfus  headed  West.  In  Omaha,  he  saw 
his  first  Indians,  Pawnees,  the  very  tribe 
that  had  scalped  one  of  his  boyhood  friends 
and  the  hoy’s  family.  The  Pawnees  looked 
poor,  ragged  and  dirty,  not  at  all  w’hat  he 
expected.  In  Cheyenne  he  saw  Sioux  who, 
because  of  their  colorful  clothes,  reminded 
him  of  gypsies.  They  carried  old  rusty  rifles, 
but  were  later  given  modern  repeating 
rifles  by  the  government  to  help  them 
become  more  self-sufficient  — but 
turned  out  to  make  the  Custer 
massacre  possible. 

Kalbfus  lived  in  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  Wyo- 
ming, “when  every 
man  was  armed,  day 
and  night.’’  Most  of 
the  time  he  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  ter- 
ritory drained  by  the 
Platte  River,  home  to 
vast  herds  of  buffalo 
and  antelope  in  the 
Plains,  and  deer,  bear,  elk 
and  sheep  in  the  mountains. 


This  account  is  based  on  an  auto- 
biography Dr.  Kalbfus  wrote  at  the 
urging  of  his  family  and  friends.  He 
completed  it  just  two  weeks  prior 
to  his  death.  It  evidently  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Times  Tribune  Com- 
pany in  Altoona  in  1 926. 

The  area  was  also  the  hunting  and 
fighting  grounds  of  the  Sioux, 
Arapaho,  Ute,  Pawnee  and 
Comanche. 

Kalbfus  traveled  and  camped  alone 
for  weeks  on  end,  and  while  he  had 
no  fear,  he  “spoke  low  and  walked 
lightly,  and  avoided  wild  animals  and 
wild  men.” 

Kalbfus  was  known  as  “Josie,”  and 
later  as  “Antelope  Joe.”  He  got  the 
first  title  because  there  were  five 
“Joes”  on  the  creek:  Big  Joe,  Little  Joe, 
French  Joe,  Dutch  Joe,  and  Josie  — 
he  was  the  last  to  arrive.  “Antelope 
Joe”  came  from  his  ability  to  run  long 
distances,  and  to  pursue  antelope  on 
foot;  and  he  got  his  share.  Kalbfus 
never  knew  the  last  names  of  most  of 
the  men  he  met,  and  they  never  knew 
his,  but  as  a class,  he  found  these  early 
pioneers  to  be  honorable  men  and 
women. 
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One  night  he  camped  with  a 
74'year'old  miner  who  told  him,  “1 
learned  years  ago  that  every  dollar’s 
worth  of  gold  in  this  country  has  cost 
some  poor  devil  a good  solid  day’s 
work  somewhere  and  that,  for  every 
man  who  struck  an  easy  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  gold,  a thousand  men, 
if  not  more,  have  each  worked 
a day  in  search  of  gold 
without  finding  a 
cent’s  worth.  I’m  go- 
ing  to  quit  the  busi- 
ness right  here  and 
now,  and  pull  my 
freight  at  sun-up.” 

He  did,  Kalbfus 
writes,  hut  he 
pulled  in  the  di- 
rection of  more 
easy  gold. 

Kalbfus  took 
the  miner’s 

words  to  heart, 
though,  and  ended  his 
prospecting  several  weeks  later, 
when  cold  weather  stopped  the  flow 
of  water  on  the  stream  he  was  work- 
ing. 

Every  settler  took  a deep  interest 
in  the  purstiit  and  capture  of  anyone 
who  stole  a horse,  especially  one 
broke  to  saddle  or  harness.  Kalbfus  of- 
ten helped  the  county  sheriff  appre- 
hend horse  thieves.  In  one  instance, 
a man  named  “Happy  Jack,”  with  a 
history  of  causing  all  sorts  of  trouble 
when  he  was  drunk,  tried  to  ride  his 
horse  into  a hotel.  Kalbfus  stood  in 
his  way.  Happy  jack  then  tried  the 
hack  door,  only  to  return,  jump  from 
his  horse,  and  point  his  two  cocked 
revolvers  within  three  inches  of 
Kalhfus’s  face.  “1  have  shot  better  men 
than  you  are  just  to  see  them  kick,” 
he  said,  “and  1 have  a notion  to  shoot 
you.” 

A short  time  later.  Happy  Jack  was 
taken  into  custody  by  the  sheriff  and 


Kalbfus,  only  to  escape  from  jail.  No  one 
ever  heard  of  Happy  Jack  again,  hut  the 
behavior  of  a ranchman  whose  horse 
Happy  Jack  had  stolen  (and  traded  to  a 
peddler  for  whiskey)  and  whose  wife  he 
had  attacked  in  a drunken  rage,  seemed 
to  suggest,  as  Kalbfus  writes,  that  “Jack  had 
gone  to  a land  where  crazy  and  drunken 
men  are  unknown.” 

When  the  people  of  Colorado 
learned  of  the  great  Chi- 
cago fire  in  1871 
they  were 
anxious  to 
help.  “Not 
even  the 
War  of  the 
Rebellion, 
or  Indian 
raids,  or  hail- 
storms, or 
grasshoppers 
( the  last  named  even 
more  merciless  than  war 
or  Indians)  had  caused  the 
hearts  of  all  to  go  out  to  suf- 
fering humanity  as  this  fire  did.” 
With  neither  money  nor  provisions  to 
donate,  Kalbfus  volunteered  to  haul  flour 
from  Collins  to  Greeley,  the  nearest  rail- 
road point,  20  some  miles  away.  He  made 
three  trips  before  the  spring  thaw,  and  the 
winter  turned  out  to  be  what  Kalbfus 
called  the  “Winter  of  all  my  lifetime.” 
Normally,  despite  temperatures  often 
going  down  to  minus  35,  the  winds  would 
leave  the  plains  hare  and  grasses  uncov- 
ered. In  the  winter  of  1871-72,  however, 
the  snows  came  early,  settling  to  about  18 
inches,  and  then  froze,  covering  the  en- 
tire territory  with  a sheet  of  ice. 

Kalbfus  and  three  others  were  in  the 
mountains  when  the  first  storm  broke.  It 
snowed  for  four  days,  to  a depth  of  10  feet. 
They  had  little  food  and  could  not  travel. 
Before  help  came  they  had  cracked  up  the 
hones  of  animals  they  had  killed  and  eaten 
in  the  fall,  making  soup  with  a little  flour 
and  cornmeal.  Then  they  took  the  skins 
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off  their  camp,  scraped  and  burned  the  hair 
off,  and  made  soup  from  them. 

Just  how  they  got  out  Kalhfus  couldn’t 
remember,  hut  he  felt  certain  that  if  he 
had  been  around  civilization,  his  right  foot 
would  have  been  amputated.  The  nails 
came  off  all  his  toes,  and  in  places  the  flesh 
was  raw  and  unhealed  for  at  least  1 1 
months,  during  which  time  he  had  noth- 
ing  on  the  foot  except  a greased  rag. 

The  winter  was  hard  on  animals,  too. 
Herds  of  antelope,  numbering  hundreds, 
could  he  found  all  over  the  plains,  with 
the  starving  creatures  hardly  able  to  move 
out  of  the  way.  Thousands  of  domestic  ani- 
mals starved,  too.  Day  and  night,  for 
weeks,  the  low,  pitiful  calls  of  starving 
stock  could  he  heard. 

One  thing  that  struck  Kalhfus  was  that 
while  the  domestic  creatures  were  bawl- 
ing and  lowing  and  neighing  and  bleat- 
ing, no  sound  of  distress  came  from  the 
wild  animals. 

“This  strange  power  of  wild,  dumb  crea- 
tures to  recognize  conditions  is,  called  hy 
men,  instinct,”  Kalhfus  writes.  “I  have  of- 
ten thought  that  men  would  he  better  off 
if  they  possessed  a little  more  instinct  and 
less  of  what  we  term  knowledge.  I have 
often  envied  wild  creatures,  including 
wild  men,  their  disposition  to  make 
the  best  of  everything  and  their 
power  to  keep  up  with  the 
herd.” 

Kalhfus  spent  a lot  of  time 
along  the  Cherokee  Trail, 
where  it  runs  along  the 
Colorado  Rockies.  It 
seemed  to  connect,  in  as 
straight  a line  as  pos- 
sible, one  watering  place 
to  another,  which  were 
from  25  or  30  up  to  60 
miles  apart.  During 
Kalbfus’s  time,  at  each  of 
the  watering  places 
grasses  had  been 
trampled  over  large  ar- 
eas, and  there  were 


many  blackened  spots  where  camp- 
fires had  been  built  of  dried  buffalo 
and  cattle  dung.  Near  the  campfires, 
along  with  broken  and  abandoned 
household  utensils,  were  graves  of  pio- 
neers. Few  of  the  graves  bore  any 
marks.  They  were  just  mounds  of 
earth. 

Not  far  from  the  trail,  where  cot- 
tonwood trees  still  stood,  Indian  bod- 
ies wrapped  in  skins  tied  with  rawhide 
could  be  seen.  “Thus,  along  the  old 
trail,”  Kalhfus  writes,  “the  white  man 
and  the  red  man  were  resting,  almost 
side  hy  side,  each  one  placed  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  his  own  people, 
each  one  waiting,  just  as  we  all  must 
wait  after  while.” 

During  the  winter  of  1872  Kalhfus 
and  three  other  men  got  trapped  in  a 
blizzard;  50-mile  an  hour  winds,  35 
degrees  below  zero,  no  supper  to  speak 
of,  no  fire,  no  bedding. 

With  their  belt  knives  they  cut  as 
much  wild  rye  as  they  could  find, 
spread  it  on  the  ground  (It  was  too 
cold  to  sleep  in  the  wagons)  put  a rub- 
ber blanket  over  it,  and  lay  on  that, 
pulling  a government  blanket  and  a 
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wagon  sheet  over  them.  Kalbtus  shiv- 
ered and  shivered  until  he  lost  con- 
sciousness. 

The  next  thing  he  knew  he  heard 
the  word  “dead.”  With  everything 
dark  and  feeling  a pressure  all  over 
him,  he  wondered  if  he  had  died.  But 
when  he  attempted  to  move  he  found 
he  was  stdl  alive.  Turned  out  snow 
from  the  hills  had  blown  into  the  little 
gully  where  they  had  taken  shelter 
and  covered  them  to  a depth  of  a foot. 

Kalbfus  figures  that  more  than 
once  he  saved  himself  from  severe 
suffering,  if  not  death  — in  weather 
so  cold  that  the  horns  and  tails  of 
cattle  were  frozen  off — hy  lying  in  a 
blanket  on  ground  that  had  first  been 
warmed  hy  a campfire.  At  the  other 
extreme,  many  times  in  hot  weather 
he  was  forced  to  rinse  his  mouth  with 
water  taken  from  pools  filled  with  al- 
kali and  the  droppings  of  cattle  and 
grain.  “Such  water  was  frequently 


fairly  alive  with  little  ‘wrigglers’.” 

In  1875  Kalbtus  learned  of  the  1876 
Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia.  It 
was  to  be  a showcase  of  cultures  and  prod- 
ucts from  around  the  world,  and  he  de- 
cided to  go  back  East  to  the  show.  Elis 
brother  was  a lawyer  in  Mauch  Chunk  (Jim 
Thorpe,  today),  and  Kalbfus  thought  he 
would  study  law  and  then  return  to  Colo- 
rado after  passing  the  bar. 

Kalbfus  had  not  written  home  in  years, 
and  when  he  returned  to  his  father’s  home, 
his  father  didn’t  recognize  him  until  he 
laughed.  “When  1 did  that  his  eyes  opened 
and  he  said,  ‘My  God,  is  it  Joe?’  and  1 was 
in  his  arms.”  The  elder  Kalbfus  had  as- 
sumed his  son  had  been  killed  by  Indians. 

Within  weeks  of  Kalbtus’s  arrival  in 
Mauch  Chunk,  a man  named  John  P.  Jones 
was  shot  to  death.  The  killing  was  one  of 
many  murders  in  the  anthracite  coal  re- 
gion by  men  belonging  to  the  Molly 
Maguires,  a secret  organization  that, 
among  other  things,  used  strong-arm  tac- 
tics to  obtain  choice  coal  mining  jobs 
for  its  members. 

The  Carbon  County  sheriff  came  to 
Kalbfus  for  help,  knowing  he  had  just 
returned  from  a country  where  violence 
was  common,  and  because  he  knew 
how  to  shoot.  “Never  before  that  time,” 
Kalbtus  writes,  “during  the  war  or  in 
the  West,  have  1 seen  quite  as  many 
excited  and  vengeful  men  in  any  one 
day  as  1 did  on  that  third  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1875.” 

On  an  18-mile  trip  by  carriage 
Kalbfus  saw  1,000  men,  he  figures,  all 
of  them  armed  with  weapons  from  rifles 
and  shotguns  to  common  ax  handles 
and  clubs,  each  man  bent  on  wreaking 
violence  on  the  men  who  had  killed 
John  P.  Jones. 

When  Kalbfus’s  brother  was  ap- 
pointed to  defend  many  of  the  Molly 
Maguire  suspects,  Kalbfus  helped  with 
the  cases,  and  even  watched  as  seven 
of  the  men  he  had  helped  defend  were 
hanged. 
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The  work  so  stressed  Kalhtus’s  brother 
that  he  died  of  “softening  of  the  brain,” 
leaving  not  just  his  practice  tor  Kalhfus  to 
run,  hut  his  family  to  support,  too,  and,  as 
it  turned  out,  not  a cent  in  the  world. 

Disenchanted  with  law,  Kalhfus  ac- 
cepted  appointment  as  Deputy  Col- 
lector ot  Internal  Revenue,  re- 
sponsible for  collecting  taxes 
and  investigating  bootleg- 
ging in  and  around  Carbon 
County.  And  once 
again,  he  frequently 
found  himself  in  dan- 
gerous positions. 

“It  took  me  hut 
a little  while  af- 
ter I came  from 
the  West,”  he 
writes,  “to 
learn  that  the 
Anthracite 
coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania 
was  about  as 
rough  a place  as 
any  I had  ever 
been  in.  Here 
were  practiced  with  impunity  many  of- 
fenses not  countenanced  at  all  in  the  West. 
These  included  insulting  and  outraging 
women,  perjury,  stealing  and  ever^’day  ly- 
ing. My  experience  in  the  practice  of  law 
taught  me  many  things  along  these  lines  I 
had  never  dreamed  of  before,  and  when  I 
got  into  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  I 
learned  more  still.” 

To  make  himself  known,  Kalhfus  de- 
cided to  cover  his  territory  as  frequently 
as  possible,  and  to  do  so  he  purchased  a 
52-inch  Pope  bicycle  — the  first  bicycle, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  in  Carbon  County  — 
and  he  found  that  learning  to  ride  it  was 
more  tricky  and  dangerous  than  a buck- 
ing bronco. 

Covering  his  district  by  bicycle  for 
years,  and  wearing  a high  silk  hat,  he  be- 
came known  as  “the  Government  on  the 
wheel.”  When  asked  why  he  made  him- 


self so  conspicuous  he  replied,  “I  knew 
the  inclination  ot  some  people  seri- 
ously to  injure  or  to  kill  Revenue  of- 
ficers and  did  not  think  it  right  that 
some  poor  cuss  should  get  soaked  tor 
le. 

On  one  trip  he  and  his  wife 
went  into  a rough  mining  town 
in  Columbia  County  where  he 
found  18  unlicensed  saloons 
open  for  business.  When 
Kalhfus  got  done  collecting 
fines  that  evening,  he  had 
several  thousand  dollars. 
When  asked  it  they 
should  slip  out  of  town 
on  the  train,  his  wife 
said  she’d  do  what- 
ever he  wanted. 
“We  stayed, 
placed  our  bed 
against  the 
door,  fas- 
tened the 
windows  so 
that  they 
could  not 
be  raised  above 
a certain  height  without  our  knowl- 
edge and  then,  with  the  money  un- 
der the  mattress  and  two  revolvers 
within  reach  we  went  to  sleep  and 
slept  just  as  we  could  have  slept  any- 
where.” 

As  a “revenuer,”  he  also  worked 
undercover  to  nab  whiskey  peddlers, 
in  one  week  buying  whiskey  on  the 
streets  in  several  coalfield  towns  from 
48  different  men.  He  also  uncovered 
graft  in  his  own  office,  by  his  supervi- 
sor; and  faced  down  a crowd  of  more 
than  a hundred  at  a picnic  where 
whiskey  was  being  sold  illegally. 

October  1,  after  the  inauguration 
of  Grover  Cleveland  in  1885,  he  left 
his  job,  prideful  of  the  tact  that  al- 
though he  went  into  all  kinds  of  dan- 
gerous places,  dealt  with  all  sorts  of 
unscrupulous  characters,  and  col- 
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Cowboy,  yes.  Seafarer,  no 

In  appreciation  for  all  he  was  doing 
for  the  Commission,  the  board  mem- 
bers (not  the  agency)  gave  Kalbfus 
and  his  wife  a cruise  to  Panama. 
Upon  his  return,  when  asked  about 
the  trip,  he  replied,  "...  there  will 
never  be  a next  sea  trip  for  me.  The 
old  man  of  the  sea  is  having  his  last 
chance  with  me.  I thought,  before  I 
left  New  York,  that  I had  traveled 
some  rough  roads  and  seen  some 
tough  times,  but  believe  me,  I was 
mistaken  in  that  thought.  I have  been 
poisoned  twice,  I have  been  starved, 
I have  been  badly  frozen,  I have  been 
stabbed,  I have  been  shot,  I have 
been  knocked  out  with  a club,  I have 
had  an  arm  and  a leg  broken,  I have 
been  struck  by  lightning,  and  I have 
been  kicked  by  a mule,  but  all  these 
things  together  did  not  equal  the 
suffering  and  unpleasantness  of  this 
trip  at  sea.  No  more  for  me.  Never 
again." 


lected  thousands  of  dollars  in  fines, 
he  never  lost  a cent. 

He  went  hack  to  practicing  law, 
hut  just  as  disenchanted  as  before,  he 
applied  for  a state  government  posi- 
tion — the  only  position  he  ever 
sought  — and  went  to  work  in  state 


government,  tor  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, Charles  W.  Stone. 

Writing  from  morning  until  night  did 
not  suit  Kalbfus,  especially  after  his  years 
on  the  Plains,  and  for  whatever  reason, 
he  decided  to  study  dentistry.  He  entered 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Dentistry,  and 
using  his  vacation  time  and  hy  trading 
time  with  other  clerks,  Kalbfus  was  gradu- 
ated in  February  1891,  upon  w'hich  he  im- 
mediately resigned  his  government  posi- 
tion and  opened  a dental  office. 

Shortly  after  he  had  moved  to  Harris- 
burg, in  1887,  Kalbfus  became  acquainted 
with  two  brothers,  James  H.  and  H.  M.  F. 
Worden.  Both  were  ardent  sportsmen  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  perpetuation  of 
game  and  wild  birds. 

Because  of  his  experience  out  West, 
Kalbfus  knew  firsthand  how  big  game  was 
being  exterminated  there.  He  talked  of 
how  he  frequently  visited  four  buffalo 
hunters  who  in  one  winter  killed  four  thou- 
sand buffalo,  taking  nothing  but  the  hides, 
tor  which  they  got  $2;  the  tongue,  worth 
50  cents;  and  only  what  meat  they  needed. 
The  rest  of  the  animals  went  to  waste. 

Kalbfus  and  the  Wordens,  along  with 
H.  A.  Penrose  and  others  of  like  mind, 
formed  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  to  lobby  for  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws  to 


Some  Major  PCC  milestones  during  Dr.  Kalbfus's  tenure 

1901  — Nonresident  hunter's  license  fee  established  ($10) 

1 905  — First  game  refuge  law 

1 905  — PA  first  state  to  protect  black  bears 

1907  — First  buck  law,  does  were  given  complete  protection 

1907  — PA  first  state  to  ban  the  use  of  automatic  guns  for  hunting 

1907  — Night  hunting  of  game  birds  prohibited 

1 909  — First  field  settlements  authorized  for  game  law  violations  (abolished  in  1 999) 
1913  — Resident  hunting  licenses  authorized 

1915  — First  ring-necked  pheasants  stocked  in  "appreciable  numbers,"  and  first 
wild  turkeys  trapped  and  transferred 
1917  — Unlawful  to  shoot  game  from  an  automobile 
1917  — Night  hunting  of  all  game,  except  raccoons,  prohibited 
1917  — Beavers  first  stocked  in  Pennsylvania 
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protect  not  only  game  and  wild  birds,  but 
forests,  too,  and  clean  water. 

In  1895,  thanks  to  their  work,  the 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners  of 
Pennsylvania  was  formed  and,  in 
July  1898,  Kalhtus  become  its  sec- 
ond  secretary  — what  today  is  an 
executive  director.  For  five  years 
he  worked  in  his  dental  office 
during  the  day  and  spent  his 
spare  time  traveling  throughout 
the  state  enforcing  game  laws 
and  campaigning  for  game  and 
wild  bird  conservation,  all  at 
his  own  expense.  “At  the 
same  time  in  so  doing,”  he 
wrote,  “I  was  carried  hack  to 
the  old  frontier  days  that 
were  my  delight.” 

His  biggest  obstacle  no  doubt 
was  convincing  the  public,  the  legis- 
lature and  judges  of  the  importance  of 
wildlife  law  enforcement.  Until  that  time, 
people  were  pretty  much  tree  to  kill  what- 
ever they  wanted,  however  they  wanted, 
wherever  the  wanted. 

Kalbfus’s  experience  as  a deputy  sheriff 
out  West,  with  the  Molly  Maguires,  and 
then  as  a revenue  agent  served  him  well 
with  the  Game  Commission.  He  routinely 
risked  his  life  enforcing  game  laws.  In 
1906,  for  example,  14  game  protectors 
were  shot  at,  seven  were  hit  and  three  were 
killed,  and  a citizen  was  killed  while  help- 
ing the  Game  Commission. 

During  Kalhfus’s  tenure,  the  legislature, 
in  1913,  authorized  resident  hunting  li- 
censes, giving  the  Game  Commission  re- 
liable and  adequate  funding  for  the  first 
time. 

Kalhfus  also  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing refuges  in  the  state,  first  on  state 
forests,  in  1905,  and  then  on  private  land 
in  1915,  where  hunting  was  prohibited  as 
a way  to  restore  game  populations.  The 
refuge  system  ultimately  lead  to  the  Game 
Commission  being  allowed  to  buy  land, 
the  beginning  of  the  state  game  lands  sys- 
tem, but  Kalhfus  never  saw  that. 


On  August  10,  1919,  while  check- 
ing out  a potential  refuge  site,  he  was 
killed  in  a train  crossing  accident. 

Today,  a bronze  medallion  of  Dr. 
Kalbfus  can  be  found  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  state  capitol,  a tribute  to  what 
he  accomplished,  hut  evidence  of  his 
bravery,  determination  and  foresight 
is  evident  throughout  the  Game 
Commission,  and  in  the  outstanding 
hunting  opportunities  and  wildlife  re- 
sources we  have  today. 

To  best  summarize  Dr.  Joseph 
Kalhfus  may  very  well  be  what  he 
himself  had  to  say  when  reflecting 
back  40  years  on  his  life  out  West: 

My  frierids , you  may  never  be  called 
to  the  same  kind  of  frontier  that  we  were 
called  to,  but  no  doubt  you  will  be  called 
to  meet  trials  and  dangers  equally  as  great 
as  those  we  were  compelled  to  face.  Per- 
haps you  may  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  new  ideas,  new  thoughts  or  new 
actions  that  will  mean  even  more  than 
any  danger  we  on  the  Plains  even  heard 
of.  May  each  of  you  play  your  part  well, 
no  matter  where  you  may  be.  □ 
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UST  LOOK  at  that  full  moon 
hanging  over  the  trees 
above  the  mountaintop.  It 
doesn’t  get  any  better  than 
this,”  hunting  partner  Tony 
said,  as  we  stood  on  the  log- 
ging  road  after  having  just 
minutes  before  left  the 
cabin,  ready  to  part  ways 
to  our  predetermined 
spots  to  set  up. 

1 didn’t  take  time  to  en- 
joy  the  view,  though,  as  the 
valley  to  my  left  and  ridge  to 
my  right  erupted  with  gob- 
bling  toms.  One  bird  sounded 
real  close  to  where  our  other 
friend  — and  generous  host  — 
Roland,  would  be  setting  up.  Another 
sounded  from  below  a pine  thicket, 
near  a plowed  field  in  the  area  I in- 
tended  to  go,  and  two  more  gobbled 
on  the  ridge  where  Tony  was  headed. 

It  was  the  opening  day  of  the  2002 
spring  gobbler  season,  and  I wished 
Tony  luck  as  he  turned  right  and 
headed  up  the  logging  road  as  I went 
left.  I cut  into  a small  clearing  adja- 
cent  to  a clearcut  and  thought  about 
my  strategy.  It  was  5:45  and  the  bird 
near  the  field  about  300  yards  to  my 
front  continued  to  gobble.  I figured 
he’d  fly  down  and  join  his  hens  in  the 
middle  of  the  field,  which  would  make 
him  a difficult  bird  to  bag.  I’ve  never 
had  much  luck  with  toms  in  large 
fields.  There’s  too  much  room  around 
them,  and  they  fully  expect  any  lone- 
some  hen  to  he  able  to  spot  and  join 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  large  ex- 
panse. 

I was  debating  where  to  set  up 
when  a hen  sailed  over  my  head  and 
landed  in  a strip  of  pines  directly  in 
front  of  me.  Tony  or  Roland  must  have 
bumped  a bird  off  the  roost,  I thought. 
I figured  it  couldn’t  hurt  having  a hen 
in  the  vicinity,  as  long  as  I didn’t  spook 
the  bird,  so  1 carefully  slipped  into  the 


Gobblin 

Moon 


By  Bob  D'Angelo 

Came  News  Associate  Editor 


pine  thicket  and  found  a large  tree  to  sit 
up  against.  1 placed  my  orange  band  around 
the  tree,  replaced  my  orange  cap  with  my 
camo  one  and  settled  in. 

The  bird  down  near  the  field  contiii' 
Lied  to  gobble.  The  tom  near  where  Roland 
said  he  was  going  to  set  up  was  really  sound- 
ing off,  and  I could  hear  one  across  the  road 
and  up  on  a far  ridge. 

I yelped  softly  on  my  box  call,  and  the 
tom  gobbled  back.  Fifteen  minutes  later  he 
gobbled  again,  and  I could  tell  he  was  now 
on  the  ground,  but  it  sounded  like  he  was 
moving  away.  The  bird  continued  to 
gobble  periodically,  but  by  7 o’clock  he 
stopped.  The  bird  off  to  my  left,  near 
Roland,  was  on  the  move  and  really  gob- 
bling now.  I tried  to  pinpoint  its  location, 
as  it  sounded  like  it  was  right  on  top  of 
Roland,  and  I expected  to  hear  a shot  at 
any  moment,  but  one  never  came. 

1 wasn’t  completely  satisfied  with  my 
spot  — the  terrain  wasn’t  ideal  and  it  was 
a little  thicker  than  1 liked  — so  I replaced 
my  camo  hat  with  my  orange  hat,  removed 
my  orange  hand  and  slung  the  Browning 
Gold  semi-auto  over  my  shoulder.  I hiked 
through  the  densest  part  of  the  pine  thicket 
and  set  up  at  the  base  of  a big  yellow  pop- 
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lar  in  more  open  woods  where  the  terrain 
sloped  gently  down  towards  the  open  field. 
It  was  7:30  and  it  had  been  a half  hour  since 
the  tom  last  gobbled.  For  a minute,  1 
thought  about  moving  to  another  part  of 
the  property,  as  a coworker  of  Tony,  Roland 
and  1,  Dave,  had  told  me  the  previous  day 
that  if  I didn’t  score  early  to  hike  up  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  and  look  for  his  truck 
parked  on  a gravel  road  that  ran  along  the 
ridge.  Dave  lives  in  the  area  and  takes  a 
gobbler  nearly  every  year  in  his  “special 
spot,”  and  he  said  he’d  meet  me  mid-morn' 
ing  and  put  me  on  a bird,  but  only  if  1 prom- 
ised not  to  disclose  his  spot. 

I’ve  taken  my  share  of  gobblers  over  the 
years,  and  I’ve  learned  from  past  experi- 
ences that  if  a tom  is  in  the  immediate  area, 
and  hasn’t  been  spooked,  it’s  better  just  to 
exercise  a little  patience  and  wait  him  out. 
1 had  a feeling  1 had  a good  chance  to  get 
this  gobbler  if  1 stayed  put.  1 put  my  or- 
ange band  around  a nearby  tree  and  settled 
in.  Every  half  hour  or  so  I sent  out  a few 
clucks  or  soft  yelps  on  my  box  call,  but  1 
didn’t  hear  or  see  anything  until  9:30.  It 
was  then  that  1 caught  a slight  movement 


out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  and  after 
shifting  my  eyeballs  left,  1 noticed  a 
turkey  moving  my  way.  1 quickly  saw 
that  it  was  a hen,  and  as  the  bird 
purred  and  clucked  as  she  scratched 
in  the  leaves,  1 realized  that  she  was 
probably  with  the  gobbler  1 had  heard, 
and  she  was  now  most  likely  traveling 
to  the  clearcut  behind  me  to  nest.  This 
was  an  encouraging  sign,  1 thought: 
That  gobbler  would  be  getting  lonely 
before  long. 

The  morning  began  to  warm  up 
quite  a bit  by  10:15,  and  that  — and 
the  fact  that  1 had  been  up  since  3 
o’clock  — had  me  nodding  off.  At  one 
point  when  my  chin  hit  my  chest  1 
heard  it:  a distant  gobble,  which  then 
had  me  wide  awake.  It  came  from  a 
hollow  adjacent  to  the  open  field,  and 
sounded  about  200  yards  off.  1 sent  out 
a short  series  of  yelps  on  the  box  call, 
and  the  tom  gobbled  back.  1 set  the 
call  down  and  kept  my  eyes  peeled  out 
in  front,  but  didn’t  see  or  hear  any- 
thing. Fifteen  minutes  later  1 sent  out 
another  series  of  soft  yelps,  and  a loud 
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gobble  shattered  the  silence,  surpris' 
ing  me  at  how  close  it  sounded.  1 
pulled  up  my  tacemask,  and  rested  the 
barrel  of  the  Browning  on  my  left 
knee.  The  bird  was  above  and  slightly 
behind  me,  and  1 was  worried  that  he 
had  made  it  to  the  clearcut  and  would 
keep  on  going.  1 clucked  twice  on  the 
call  and  laid  it  in  the  leaves.  The  tom 
never  gobbled  again,  hut  1 could  fol- 
low his  approach  by  the  rustling 
leaves,  and  at  one  point  he  snapped  a 
twig. 

The  woods  were  fairly  thick,  but  1 
finally  noticed  a black  form  emerge 
from  behind  a downed  treetop,  35 
yards  away.  1 spied  the  bright  red  head 
and  spotted  a heard,  hut  the  bird 
turned  slightly,  now  quartering  away, 
and  went  behind  some  saplings.  1 no- 
ticed a small  break  in  the  patch  of  sap- 
lings, and  knew  that  my  only  oppor- 
tunity might  he  when  it  stepped  into 
that  opening.  1 pushed  off  my  safety 
and  centered  my  head  in  the  opening. 
When  the  gobbler  stepped  out,  1 put 
my  bead  a few  inches  above 
where  the  neck  joined  the 
body  and  pulled  the  trig- 
ger. 

At  the  shot  the  tom 
was  slammed  to  the  ground 
and  his  wings  stopped  beat- 
ing about  the  time  1 traveled 
the  40  yards  to  him.  The 
3k2-inch  Winchester  Supreme 
load  of  number  4s  had  done  the 
trick. 

1 turned  the  bird  over 
and  examined  the 
heard.  It  was 
about  five 

inches  long,  a jake.  The  bird 
hadn’t  strutted,  so  1 never  got  a 
look  at  its 
tan  — a juve- 
nile bird’s  fan  is 
irregular,  with 
the  middle 


tailfeathers  longer,  while  a mature  turkey 
has  a rounded  fan. 

1 looked  at  my  pocket  watch  — 10:45. 
It  had  been  about  a half  hour  since  I first 
heard  the  gobbler,  and  he  had  gobbled  only 
twice  more  while  traveling  the  200  yards 
or  so  to  my  gun. 

While  I’ve  taken  more  gobblers  before 
6:30  than  at  any  other  time,  that  magical 
period  just  after  dawn  isn’t  necessarily  the 
easiest  time  to  hag  a tom.  I’ve  learned  from 
experience  that  toms  often  gobble  steadily 
at  dawn,  hut  those  gobblers  know  right 
where  they’re  going  to  get  to  the  hens,  and 
if  you’re  not  set  up  where  the  birds  want 
to  go,  no  amount  of  calling  in  the  world  is 
going  to  bring  that  tom  to  you.  Just  like 
with  my  hunt,  though,  a tom  that  gobbles 
later  in  the  morning  is  often  a workable 
bird.  I’ve  killed  more  than  one  gobbler  be- 
tween 9:30  and  11  o’clock;  patience  had 
definitely  paid  off  on  this  hunt. 

1 tagged  and  field-dressed  the  gobbler, 
draped  my  orange  hand  around  the  bird 
and  slung  it  over  my  shoulder,  picked  up 
the  Browning,  and  then  headed  off  to  the 
cabin.  1 could  see  Roland  stand- 
ing near  his  front  porch  when  1 
rounded  the  bend  in  the  log- 
ging road  and  emerged  in 
the  yard  of  his 
camp.  He  had 
heard  my  shot  and 
was  happy  to  see 
that  one  of  us  had  a 
gobbler.  He  said  he  had 
a gobbler  move  behind 
him  at  around  7 o’clock, 
and  although  he  never  saw 
the  bird,  judging  from  its 
gobbling,  it  couldn’t  have 
been  more  than  7 5 yards  away. 
The  terrain  had  kept  him  from 
seeing  it. 

While  we  talked, 
a neighbor  of 
Roland’s  came  by. 
A schoolteacher 
by  trade  and  a taxi- 
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dermist  in  his  spare  time,  Kevin  said  he 
had  heard  several  gobblers  early  in  the 
morning,  and  caught  a glimpse  of  a bird, 
hut  he  couldn’t  get  a good  shot.  He  said  he 
had  been  seeing  a trophy  longheard  with  a 
group  of  hens  in  a field  adjacent  to  Roland’s 
property  just  about  every  morning  during 
the  past  week.  “I  think  it’s  the  bird  I’ve 
been  after  for  about  three  seasons,”  he  said. 
“I  hunted  two  hours  before  school  just 
about  every  day  last  year,  and  never  got  a 
shot  at  that  bird.”  We  figured  it  was  the 
gobbler  that  skirted  around  Roland  that 
morning. 

Tony  came  in  at  12  o’clock.  He  said  he 
had  heard  at  least  four  different  gobblers, 
and  had  a pair  of  toms  so  close  he  could 
hear  them  walking  in  the  leaves,  but  be- 


cause of  the  terrain,  he  never  saw  them. 

When  1 ran  into  Dave  at  work  on  Mon- 
day morning  he  asked  it  1 had  found  his 
note.  “What  note?”  1 asked. 

“The  note  1 left  on  a tree  near  where  1 
was  parked  on  the  ridge,  telling  you  that  1 
was  sorry  1 missed  you  hut  1 wanted  to  get 
my  longheard  home.” 

“1  never  made  it  up,  Dave.  1 got  preoc- 
cupied with  a jake.” 

Dave  started  laughing,  saying  he  didn’t 
get  a turkey  — although  he  came  close  — 
hut  had  left  the  note  as  a joke. 

“That’s  pretty  funny,  Dave.  By  the  way, 
wasn’t  that  full  moon  something  in  the 
morning  on  Saturday?” 

“Yeah,  it  was  something,”  he  said. 

“It  was  a gobblin’  moon,”  1 said.  □ 
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Briana's  Turkey 


DON’T  MOVE.  Don’t  make  a 
sound.  Aim  for  the  neck.  Stay 
put  after  the  shot,  in  case  you  have  to 
shoot  again. 

Those  were  the  thoughts  bouncing 
around  inside  Briana  Yiengst’s  head  as 
she  labored  to  catch  her  breath  as  a 
big  gobbler  came  strutting  toward  her. 

Please  keep  coming.  Please  keep 
coming,  Briana  thought  while  watch- 
ing the  hig  tom,  all  the  while  trying  to 
sort  through  all  the  hunting  advice  a 
team  of  mentors  had  given  her  prior 
to  the  hunt.  As  the  bird  drew  nearer, 
Briana  squeezed  the  stock  of  her 
grandfather’s  12-gauge  Winchester 
1300  a little  firmer.  She  pressed  her 
sweaty  cheek  against  the  stock  and 
looked  with  one  eye  down  the  barrel, 
toward  the  head  at  the  end.  She  swiv- 
eled the  gun  ever  so  slightly,  resting 
the  bead  firmly  at  the  base  of  the 
turkey’s  neck. 

Just  as  Briana  settled  in,  her  guide, 
Dick  Ebright,  whispered  in  her  ear, 
“Shoot.” 

Twelve-year-old  Briana  couldn’t 
have  asked  for  a better  beginning  to 
her  hunting  career.  Here  it  was,  6:30 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  spring  gob- 
bler season  — her  first  day  of  hunting 
anything  — and  a 20-pound  tom  was 
on  display  in  front  of  her,  well  within 
shotgun  range. 

Briana  didn’t  have  to  endure  count- 


less days  waking  at  4 a.m.,  hiking  up  and 
down  endless  mountains  before  even 
catching  a glimpse  of  a turkey  — let  alone 
getting  within  range  of  one.  No,  she 
jumped  in  with  both  feet  right  out  of  the 
gate.  It  doesn’t  always  go  so  smoothly  in 
the  woods.  What  a way  to  hook  a kid  on 
hunting. 

Briana’s  interest  in  hunting  was  sparked 
about  a year  earlier,  by  a friend  at  her 
church  — the  Zion  United  Methodist 
Church  of  Iona,  Lebanon  County.  The  two 
attended  a local  youth  field  day  in  the  sum- 
mer of  2000,  and  Briana  took  her  Hunter- 
Trapper  Ed  course  early  in  the  fall. 

Although  her  father,  brother  and  other 
relatives  are  avid  hunters,  an  opportunity 
for  Briana  to  go  never  materialized  until 
the  spring  of  2001.  Her  neighbor  and 
church  mentor,  Doris  Shyda,  owner  of 
Shyda’s  Shoe  and  Clothing  Barn  in  Leba- 
non, gave  that  opportunity  to  her. 

Doris  had  heard  from  Briana’s  parents 
that  Briana  had  completed  her  Hunter- 
Trapper  Ed  course,  and  when  Doris  passed 
the  young  girl  at  the  bus  stop  before  school 
one  morning  in  March,  an  idea  flashed  into 
Doris’s  mind. 

“Briana,  would  you  like  to  go  up  to  my 
cabin  with  me  and  go  turkey  hunting  this 
spring?”  Doris  asked. 

Having  clawed  her  way  into  the  hunt- 
ing world  by  tagging  along  with  her  hus- 
band and  other  relatives  many  years  ear- 
lier, Doris  knew  all  too  well  how  difficult 
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it  can  be  for  a young  girl  to  get  into 
hunting.  She  decided  to  open  the  door 
tor  Briana. 

With  her  parents’  blessing,  Briana 
accepted  Doris’s  generous  invitation  to 
her  Sullivan  County  hunting  camp, 
and  spent  the  next  six  weeks  getting 
ready.  She  worked  on  her  shooting 
with  her  father,  Daniel.  Briana  started 
out  shooting  light  trap  loads  with  her 
brother’s  IZ-gauge  at  clay  targets,  as  a 
way  of  building  up  to  shooting  heavy 
turkey  loads  later  on. 

One  thing  they  discovered  almost 
immediately  was  that  Briana’s 
brother’s  shotgun  was  too  long,  and  she 
had  trouble  hitting  the  target.  So, 
Daniel  brought  out  his  father’s  Win- 
Chester.  “Try  this  gun,  Briana,”  her  dad 
said.  “It’s  got  rifle  sights,  and  1 think  it 
will  fit  you  a little  better.  I’ll  bet  you’ll 
do  much  better  with  it.” 

With  her  grandpa’s  shotgun,  Briana 
quickly  proved  her  prowess  with  the 
light  trap  loads.  “If  you  can  get  within 
range  of  a turkey,  you’ll  get  it,”  her  dad 
assured  her. 

A few  days  before  the  big  hunt, 
Briana’s  dad  handed  her  a couple  of 
3 'inch  turkey  loads  and  pasted  up  a 


paper  target  with  a turkey’s  head  drawn  on 
it.  Following  her  dad’s  advice,  Briana  aimed 
at  the  base  of  the  turkey’s  neck,  braced  her- 
self for  the  shot  and  squeezed  the  trigger. 

“These  things  really  kick!”  Briana  said 
as  she  rubbed  her  shoulder.  “My  arm  hurts 
a little,  but  I hit  the  target.” 

After  “killing”  the  paper  turkey,  Briana 
felt  ready  for  the  real  thing. 

Doris’s  camp  was  full  for  the  opening 
weekend  of  turkey  season.  Besides  Briana, 
guests  included  Briana’s  dad  and  Denny 
Snyder,  host  of  the  outdoor  TV  show, 
“USA  Outback.”  Denny  tagged  along  to 
film  Briana’s  hunt,  which  airs  on  the  Out- 
door Channel.  Briana  could  hardly  contain 
her  excitement. 

The  night  before  the  hunt,  Doris  intro- 
duced Briana  to  Dick  Ebright.  Dick  lives 
near  Doris’s  hunting  camp,  and  was  well 
versed  in  the  habits  of  the  local  turkeys. 
Briana  was  in  good  hands. 

The  whole  group  sat  around  the  kitchen 
table  that  night  and  mapped  out  a strategy 
for  the  hunt.  Briana’s  face  glowed,  both 
from  the  dim  light  hanging  over  the  table 
and  from  all  the  excitement. 

“Now,  Briana,”  Dick  said,  “If  we  get  a 
gobbler  in  close,  don’t  move.  Don’t  make 
any  noise.  Be  sure  you  aim  for  the  neck. 

And  after  you  shoot,  stay  put  in  case  you 
have  to  shoot  again. 

“Whatever  happens,  make  sure 
you  do  exactly  what  I tell  you.  If  you 
can  do  that,  I think  we  have  a pretty 
good  chance  at  getting  you  a turkey.” 
Briana  had  trouble  sleeping  that 
night.  It  seemed  as  though  she  had 
just  drifted  off  to  sleep  when  her 
alarm  sounded.  It  was  4 
a.m. 

“Ooooh,  I hope  I get 
a turkey  today,  because  I 
don’t  think  I can  get  up 
this  early  again,”  Briana 
said  to  herself  as  she 
rubbed  her  eyes  and  put 
her  feet  on  the  cold 
cabin  floor. 
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By  the  time  the  pancakes  and  eggs  were 
on  the  table,  Briana  had  her  camouflage 
on  and  her  gear  ready.  The  gang  gulped 
down  their  meals  and  hurried  off  to  a 
nearby  section  of  the  Wyoming  State  For- 
est. Dick  knew  they  had  a good  hike  ahead 
of  them,  and  he  wanted  to  get  to  the  top 
while  the  gobblers  were  still  on  the  roost. 
Briana,  Doris,  Dick  and  Denny  had  hiked 
about  a mile  up  an  old  logging  road  when 
a turkey  gobbled  from  its  roost  nearby.  The 
bird  was  close,  maybe  too  close. 

“Take  cover!”  Dick  barked  in  a hoarse 
whisper. 

Dick  stabbed  a decoy  into  the  middle 
of  the  road,  and  then  he  and  Briana 
scrambled  to  the  base  of  a big  tree  behind 
some  thin  brush  off  the  side  of  the  road. 
Doris  and  Denny  crawled  farther  up  the 
steep  slope,  away  from  the  road,  to  a good 
vantage  point. 

It  seemed  like  hours  before  the  turkey 
gobbled  again,  although  everyone  knew 
only  about  10  minutes  had  elapsed.  Dick 
started  yelping  with  a mouth  diaphragm. 

The  gobbler  answered  without  hesita- 
tion, and  the  hunt  was  on.  As  she  sat  at 
the  base  of  the  tree,  with  her  grandpa’s 
shotgun  propped  on  her  knee,  Briana  no- 
ticed she  was  having  trouble  breathing. 

“Just  relax.  Just  relax,”  Dick  said. 

Farther  up  the  hill,  Denny’s  camera 
whirred,  and  Doris  felt  her  heart  racing  a 
mile  a minute.  She  was  more  excited  now 
than  if  she  was  sitting  in  Briana’s  place. 

The  gobbler  emerged  from  the  woods 
onto  the  road  to  Doris’s  left.  Briana  and 
Dick  were  positioned  on  her  right.  If  Briana 
was  going  to  get  this  bird,  it  would  have  to 
first  walk  right  past  Doris.  That  realization 
really  got  Doris’s  adrenaline  pumping. 

The  gobbler  couldn’t  have  put  on  a bet- 


ter display  for  Briana.  It  was  in  full  strut 
the  entire  time  she  could  see  it  on  the 
road.  Peering  through  the  thin  veil  of 
brambles,  Briana  watched  the  big  tom 
do  pirouettes  in  an  effort  to  draw  the 
hen  decoy  over  to  him.  When  the  fake 
bird  wouldn’t  budge,  the  gobbler 
moved  closer.  That’s  when  the  young 
hunter  began  pleading  with  the  tur- 
key to  keep  on  coming,  and  she  ran 
through  the  mental  checklist  of  in- 
structions she  had  been  given  the 
night  before. 

The  gobbler  stopped  in  a clear 
shooting  lane  about  30  yards  away 
when  Dick  gave  Briana  the  okay  to 
fire.  Briana  was  extremely  nervous, 
afraid  her  aim  might  not  be  true.  But 
the  time  she  spent  on  the  practice 
range  with  her  father  was  about  to  pay 
off.  Just  as  she  had  practiced,  Briana 
directed  the  shotgun’s  sight  to  the  base 
of  the  turkey’s  neck  and  she  slowly 
squeezed  the  trigger.  At  the  shot,  the 
turkey  flopped  on  its  back. 

“You  got  him!”  Dick  yelled  as  he 
burst  from  the  cover  onto  the  road. 

Briana  was  still  pulling  herself  to- 
gether when  Doris  came  scrambling 
down  the  hill  to  see  the  turkey.  It  was 
down  for  good. 

Briana  walked  over  to  the  gobbler 
and  admired  its  shimmering,  hronze- 
like  feathers,  its  multi-colored  head 
and  its  long,  thick  heard.  She  didn’t 
think  it  looked  terribly  heavy,  until  she 
tried  to  pick  it  up,  and  then  realized  it 
was  a true  20-pounder. 

“We’ll  carry  it  out  for  you  this 
time,”  Denny  said  with  a hig  grin  as 
he  hoisted  the  bird.  “But  next  time, 
you’re  on  your  own.”  □ 
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Christmas  Cat 


By  Louise  Castle 


and  there  is  also  a senior  division.  Erin 
Castle  and  1 are  the  only  girls  on  the  team. 

To  join  the  Troy  Junior  Shooters,  one 
first  must  pass  a Hunter-Trapper  Education 
course.  On  the  Troy  junior  Shooter’s 
course,  1 got  to  shoot  archery,  shotgun, 
muzzleloader  and  carry  a firearm  through 
a safety  trail.  While  taking  the  course,  I 
realized  how  much  fun  shooting  could  he. 
Now,  I have  more  fun  shooting  than  play- 
ing other  sports.  Eor  Christmas,  instead  of 
clothes,  1 asked  for  .22  cartridges. 

Although  our  team  practiced  twice  a 
week,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Youth 
Hunter  Education  Challenge  ( YHEC)  was 
coming  up,  my  dad  had  me  practice  almost 
every  night.  Each  night  we  would  shoot 
one  of  the  events.  1 also  had  to  study  for 
the  wildlife  identification  part  of  the 
course.  The  Pennsylvania  YHEC  was  held 
June  18,  2000,  at  the  Scotia  Range  located 
on  SGL  176  near  State  College  in  Centre 
County,  and  teams  were  there  from  all  over 
Pennsylvania.  Even  though  our  team 
didn’t  place,  1 had  fun. 

The  North  American  YHEC  2000  was 
going  to  he  held  at  Mansfield,  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  is  close  to  my  home,  and  be- 
cause 1 had  participated  in  the  state  shoot, 
1 qualified  to  participate  in  the  North 
American  shoot.  Here 
the  teams  came  from  all 
over  the  United  States, 
and  there  was  even  a 
team  from  Saskatchewan, 
Canada.  The  Sayre  Penn- 
sylvania Senior  Sports- 
men’s Team  won  first 
place  at  this  shoot,  and 
the  junior  division  team 
winner  was  from  Louisi- 
ana. My  favorite  is 


I’M  1 3 YEARS  OLD  and  live  on  Ar- 
menia  Mountain  in  Bradford 
County.  Being  born  into  a hunting 
family,  there  wasn’t  much  doubt  as  to 
whether  1 would  he  a hunter,  hut  my 
dad  did  give  me  a choice.  While  grow- 
ing up,  1 watched  as  he  went  hunting 
and  shooting,  and  1 saw  how  much  he 
enjoyed  it.  1 didn’t  really  get  into 
shooting,  though,  until  I joined  the 
Troy  Junior  Shooters,  a local  cluh  that 
introduces  kids  to  shooting  and  wild- 
life. 

My  parents  were  in  the  process  of 
remodeling  our  living  room  when  we 
went  to  visit  Allen  Castle  (a  relative), 
who  was  going  to  show  us  samples  of 
dry  wall  and  ceiling  texture  work. 
While  there,  he  asked  if  1 wanted  to 
join  the  Troy  Junior  Shooters.  I de- 
cided to  join.  There  are  about  10  kids 
in  the  Troy  Junior  Shooting  Division, 
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muzzleloading,  and  I came  close  to  plac- 
ing  in  this  event. 

During  the  beginning  of  September,  my 
dad  started  scouting  for  archery  season,  and 
1 decided  that  1 would  like  to  try 
bowhunting.  On  the  first  day  of  the  sea- 
son.  Dad  and  1 climbed  into  our  treestands, 
and  while  waiting,  we  saw  four  bears  and  a 
flock  of  turkeys.  We  could  also  see  deer 
feeding  in  a field,  so  Dad  started  to  call 
them.  1 heard  my  dad  whisper,  “behind 
you,”  and  1 slowly  turned  and  saw  two  deer 
coming  straight  toward  us.  While  waiting 
for  them  to  come  closer,  1 got  very  excited. 
Then,  Dad  whispered,  “Go  ahead  and 
shoot.”  I slowly  put  my  sight  pin  on  the 
vital  area  of  the  biggest  deer  and  released 
the  arrow.  My  arrow  hit  in  the  shoulder 
and  the  deer  ran  off.  We  followed  the  blood 
trail  and  soon  found  the  deer.  It  was  hard 
to  believe  that  I shot  my  first  deer  on  my 
first  day  of  deer  hunting. 

After  seeing  four  bears  during  archery 
season  1 was  excited  about  going  bear  hunt- 
ing. When  the  season  finally  arrived.  Dad 
and  1 hunted  with  a group  that  did  some 
driving.  1 flanked,  watched  and  even  drove, 
but  no  one  got  any  shooting.  We  did  see 
plenty  of  bucks  during  bear  season,  but 
couldn’t  find  them  during  deer  season. 

When  my  dad  heard  about  the  new 
bobcat  season,  and  because  1 had  a junior 
combination  license,  which  included  a 
furtakers  license,  we  sent  in  for  a permit. 
My  name  was  drawn,  but  it  wasn’t  until 
the  permit  arrived  in  the  mail  that  1 real- 
ized how  lucky  1 had  been. 

My  dad  is  not  a trapper,  but  my  Uncle 
Alfred  Castle  has  been  trapping  most  of 
his  life,  and  he  said  that  he  would  teach 
us.  So,  my  dad  and  1 started  to  trap.  The 
first  couple  of  weeks  yielded  the  more  com- 
mon furbearers  (skunks,  raccoons  and 
opossums),  but  one  day  we  had  a coyote 
and  it  was  just  about  ready  to  pull  the  trap 
stake  out  of  the  ground.  As  my  dad  was 
ready  to  shoot,  the  coyote  pulled  the  stake 
and  took  off  running.  We  followed  its  trail 
into  the  woods  and  found  the  trap,  hut  the 


coyote  was  long  gone. 

We  spent  the  next  couple  of  weeks 
checking  empty  traps  hut  then,  in  a 
3-day  period,  we  caught  two  coyotes, 
each  weighing  about  40  pounds. 

One  day  a friend  saw  bobcat  tracks 
around  his  home.  Uncle  Alfred,  who 
also  had  drawn  a bobcat  permit,  and  1 
went  to  the  area  to  set  traps  for  the 
cat.  He  caught  a bobcat  within  a few 
days,  hut  I still  wasn’t  catching  any- 
thing. Then,  on  December  25,  Dad 
and  1 were  checking  our  traps  and,  to 
our  surprise,  found  that  we  had  a big 
bobcat.  1 had  thought  that  seeing  four 
bears  and  shooting  a doe  with  the  bow 
on  my  first  day  hunting  was  exciting, 
hut  neither  compared  with  the  excite- 
ment 1 felt  when  1 saw  the  bobcat  in 
the  trap.  After  1 shot  the  cat,  we  pulled 
the  rest  of  my  traps  and  then  went  to 
show  off  the  30-pound  animal  to  rela- 
tives. 

The  2000  season  was  really  excit- 
ing, starting  with  the  Troy  Junior 
Shooters,  getting  my  first  deer,  walk- 
ing my  legs  off  during  bear  season,  and 
ending  the  year  with  a bobcat.  I’m  glad 
1 was  born  into  a hunting  family  and 
get  to  spend  a lot  of  time  with  my  dad 
during  the  hunting  season.  Now,  my 
mom  wants  equal  time,  but  she  wants 
me  to  help  her  clean  the  house  and 
do  dishes.  I’d  rather  be  hunting  and 
trapping.  □ 
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Thousands  of  tired,  nervC' shaken , over'Civilized  people  are  beginning  to  find 
out  that  going  to  the  mountains  is  going  home;  that  wilderness  is  a necessity; 
and  that  mountian  parks  and  reservations  are  useful  not  only  as  fountains  of 
timber  and  irrigating  rivers,  but  as  fountains  of  life! 

"John  Muir 

From  Iron  to 
Wildlife 

By  Larissa  Rose 

PGC  Information  Writer 
Photos  by  the  author 


T N 1 769  IT  WAS  discovered  that  the 
i-Bald  Eagle  Valley,  in  Centre 
County,  was  rich  with  some  of  the  fin- 
est  iron  ore  in  North  America.  As  a 
result,  iron  furnaces,  forges  and  roll- 
ing mills  began  springing  up,  using  the 
valley’s  iron  ore,  limestone  and  wood. 


After  such  a long  and  rich  industrial  his- 
tory, much  of  the  area  is  now  being  re- 
turned to  a more  pristine  state,  for  outdoor 
enthusiasts  and  wildlife. 

In  1810,  an  Irish  immigrant  named 
Roland  Curtin  teamed  up  with  Moses 
Boggs  to  build  Eagle  Forge  on  what  is  now 
Curtin  Village.  They  chose  a 
site  north  of  Mileshurg, 
where  there  was  lots  of  wood 
for  charcoal  and  the  nearby 
Bald  Eagle  Creek  allowed  for 
the  transportation  of  iron 
and  supplies,  as  well  as  a 
power  source  for  the  furnace. 
By  the  end  of  1811,  Curtin 
had  purchased  more  than 
12,000  acres  to  support  the 
iron  operation.  Eventually, 
the  Curtin  family  had  more 
than  20,000  acres  to  its 
name. 

In  1818,  Curtin  bought 
out  Boggs’s  half  of  the  forge 
and  land,  and  built  Eagle  Fur- 
nace to  smelt  iron  for  the 
forge.  At  this  time,  Curtin 


In  the  1970s,  the  PA  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 
rebuilt  PLEASANT  FURNACE  at  Eagle  Iron  Works,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1921.  In  the  background  is  the 
1831  Curtin  Mansion,  which  is  restored  in  the  pre- 
Victorian  Empire  style.  Both  are  part  of  the  CURTIN 
VILLAGE  Historic  site,  and  are  open  for  tours  and  festivals. 
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employed  about  20  men,  and  they  lived  in 
a boarding  house  at  Eagle  Iron  Works. 
Around  1825,  however,  Curtin  began 
building  a village,  which  followed  a Euro- 
pean  model,  with  his  mansion  in  a park- 
like  setting,  and  down  the  road,  the  work- 
ers’ houses  around  a village  green.  Up  to 
100  men  worked  at  the  iron  works,  many 
with  large  families,  so  probably  several 
hundred  lived  in  the  village.  Each  of  the 
homes  had  room  for  a vegetable  garden, 
chicken  house  and  pigpen.  Most  families 
had  large  gardens,  which  they  depended 
on  for  most  of  their  food,  and  there  was  a 
well  on  either  side  of  the  green.  In  the  vil- 
lage there  was  a general  store,  a school,  two 
churches  and  a cemetery. 

Around  1830,  Curtin  and  his  son  James 
established  another  furnace  15  miles  west 
in  the  Bald  Eagle  Valley.  It  was  called 
Martha  Eurnace,  after  Roland’s  daughter, 
Martha  Maria.  James  managed  the  furnace, 
along  with  the  70  men  who  worked  there. 
About  the  same  time,  a rolling  mill  and 
mansion  were  built  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek, 
about  a mile  southwest  of  Curtin  Village, 
which  various  family  members  ran  and 
occupied  over  the  years.  About  1840, 
James  moved  back  to  Eagle  Furnace, 
and  his  brother  John  took  over 
the  management  of  Martha 
Furnace.  Two  years  later, 

Roland  retired  from 


THIS  TOPOGRAPHICAL 
MAP  shows  where  the 
three  tracts  of  SCL  323  are 
located  in  relation  to  1-80,  US 
220  and  Routes  1 50  and  26.  Note 
the  locations  of  Curtin  and  the 
PGCs  Howard  Nursery. 


the  iron  works. 

In  1848,  Martha  Furnace  was  aban- 
doned and  sold,  and  Pleasant  Furnace, 
one  of  the  last  old-style  furnaces  in  the 
country,  was  built  at  Eagle  Iron  Works. 
Two  years  later,  Roland  died  at  the  age 
of  86. 

In  1861,  Roland’s  son  Andrew 
Gregg  Curin  became  governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  During  his  6-year  term, 
he  organized  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serves to  join  the  Union  Army  during 
the  Civil  War. 

In  1864,  three  of  Roland  Sr.’s  sons, 
John,  Roland  Jr.  and  Constans,  formed 
RC&J  Curtin  Co.  to  run  the  iron 
works.  Constans  served  as  iron  mas- 
ter, and  nine  years  later,  John’s  son 
Harry  became  iron  master.  In  1874, 
Harry  and  his  brother  James  bought 
out  the  interest  of  their  father,  and 
joined  Roland  Jr.’s  sons,  Andrew  and 
Roland,  along  with  their  Uncle 
Constans,  to  form  C.  Curtin  & Co. 

In  1900,  Harry  reorganized  the 
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PAM  RHODES  uses  a total 
station  to  zero  in  on  a plumb 
bob  string  held  by  KURT 
SHEARER.  Pam  sets  up  directly 
over  a point,  and  Kurt  shows 
sight  on  the  next  point,  at 
which  an  angle  and  distance 
are  collected.  A leap-frog 
method  is  used  to  collect  these 
points  and  eventually  connect 
them  to  form  the  boundary  of 
the  tract. 


Eagle  Iron  Works  and  became  head  of 
management  until  his  death  in  1909. 
In  1921,  afire  destroyed  Pleasant  Fiit' 
nace  and  it  was  never  rebuilt.  At  the 
time,  it  was  said  to  he  the  last  operat- 
ing, charcoal-fired,  cold-air  blast  lur- 
nace  in  the  country.  After  the  fire, 
Curtin  Village  slowly  dissolved,  but 
the  PA  Historical  and  Museum  Com- 
mission took  control  of  the  area,  and 
the  mansion  and  furnace  have  been 
restored,  and  the  village  is  open  to 
visitors. 

Over  the  years  leading  up  to  the 
fire,  parcels  of  the  Curtin  Estate  were 
sold  to  farmers,  timber  companies  and 
developers.  With  only  one  segment  re- 
maining, the  Centre  County  Planning 
Commission  began  to  look  into  ptir- 
chasing  the  property  to  protect  the 
Mount  Eagle  water  supply.  The  county 
teamed  with  the  Clearwater  Conser- 


vancy to  negotiate  with  the  landowner. 
DCNR  provided  a Land  Trust  grant,  which 
provides  50  percent  funding  for  the  pur- 
chase and  planning  of  public,  open  space 
and  natural  areas  that  face  imminent  loss. 
When  the  DCNR  grant  was  nearly  ex- 
pired, Penn  DOT  supplied  a grant  to  The 
Conservation  Fund  to  complete  the  sale. 

At  the  October  2000  Game  Commis- 
sion meeting,  the  2,400  acres  (in  three 
tracts)  were  accepted  as  a donation  from 
The  Conservation  Fund,  and  is  now  called 
State  Game  Lands  323. 

While  the  Clearwater  Conservancy  and 
The  Conservation  Fund  put  a lot  of  time 
into  acquiring  the  “Curtin  Estate,”  the 
Game  Commission’s  role  has  just  begun. 
The  boundaries  of  all  three  tracts  must  be 
surveyed  and  blazed  — a task  that  will  take 
many  months.  There  are  only  12  survey- 
ors for  the  PGC,  and  those  1 2 are  split  up 
into  four  crews  throughout  the  state.  All 
pending  PGC  land  acquisitions  are  sur- 
veyed, putting  our  surveyors  on  some  of 
the  roughest  terrain  in  the  state.  It  doesn’t 
matter  how  cold  or  hot  it  is,  if  it’s  humid 
or  snowy,  or  if  it’s  the  mosquitoes  or  the 
wind  that  are  biting,  they’re  out  there.  Not 
only  do  they  survey  new  acc^uisitions,  hut 
sometimes  resurveys  of 
lost  lines  and  corners 
on  old  game  lands. 

The  crew  in  charge 
of  surveying  the  Curtin 
Estate  is  made  up  of 
Darryl  Dunkelherger, 
Pam  Rhodes  and  Kurt 
Shearer.  They  began 
surveying  the  borders 
last  September,  and 
should  be  done  within 
a year.  They  establish 
many  temporary 
points,  which  will  help 
determine  where  the 
final  lines  and  corners 
will  be.  They  also  lo- 
cate many  topographi- 
cal features,  such  as 
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roads,  streams  and  trails,  which  are  shown 
on  management  maps  used  hy  WCOs,  land 
managers  and  Food  & Cover  crews. 

Once  the  survey  is  completed,  the  sur- 
vey  crew  will  accompany  a Food  Cover 
crew  to  paint  blazes  on  the  trees  that  have 
been  marked  to  determine  the  final  lines. 
Every  five  years  after  that,  the  Food  & 
Cover  crew  walks  the  game  land  hound' 
aries  to  clear  brush  and  re-paint,  it  neces- 
sary. 

All  of  the  game  land  boundaries  are 
blazed  with  white  paint,  and  have  small 
signs  sporadically  on  the  trees,  identifying 
the  borders  as  state  game  lands,  making  it 
easy  for  hunters  and  other  outdoor  enthu- 
siasts to  identify  these  boundaries. 

While  the  surveyors  are  working  on  the 
Curtin  Estate,  they  also  have  to  do  survey 
work  on  other  tracts  in  the  state.  Over  the 
past  five  years,  the  Game  Commission  ap- 
proved the  aquisition  of  38,633  acres  that 
have  been  or  need  to  be  surveyed.  This 
brings  the  state  game  land  system  up  to  a 
total  of  1,412,227  acres.  That  makes  up  299 
game  lands  in  65  counties.  Now  that’s  a 
lot  of  land  that  we  need  to  know  the  exact 
boundaries  of,  with  just  four  crews  to  do 
the  work.  Plus,  the  surveyors  are  respon- 
sible for  doing  deed  research,  which  means 
spending  a lot  of  tedious  hours  in  local 
courthouses.  So  there’s  a large  amount  of 
important  work  that’s  being  done  by  just  a 
few  people.  Without  them,  we  could  he 


DARRYL  DUNKELBERGER  holds  a prism  over 
a point  for  Pam  to  zero  in  on.  The  prism 
bounces  signals  back  and  forth  from  the 
total  station  to  figure  the  distance  between 
the  two  points. 

having  boundary  disputes  with  land- 
owners all  over  the  state! 

So  the  next  time  you’re  out  on  one 
of  our  game  lands  and  you  spot  one  of 
those  white  blazes,  think  about  all  of 
the  time  and  effort  that  went  into  ac- 
quiring the  land,  surveying  it  and  blaz- 
ing the  boundaries;  all  to  ensure  that 
wildlife  will  have  suitable  habitat  for 
generations  to  come.  □ 


Without  the  help  of  partners  like  the  Clearwater  Conservancy  and  The  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  we  wouldn't  have  near  as  much  land  to  survey.  The  Game  Commission 
is  allowed  to  spend  no  more  than  $400  per  acre  on  land,  and  there's  hardly  any 
real  estate  that's  priced  that  low  anymore.  Only  through  the  generosity  of  others 
who  want  to  preserve  land  for  future  generations  are  we  able  to  maintain  such  an 
aggressive  land  acquisition  program.  Anyone  can  make  a donation  of  time,  money 
or  land.  Volunteers  can  monitor  bluebird  boxes,  help  with  a browse-cut  or  help 
teach  Hunter-Trapper  Education.  Financial  contributions  can  be  used  to  help  buy 
land,  produce  educational  handouts  or  fund  research.  Land  donations  protect 
areas  from  being  developed,  and  ensure  proper  management  and  habitat  for  years 
to  come.  For  more  information  on  volunteering  or  donating,  visit  the  PGC  website 
at  www.pgc.state.pa.us.  and  select  "Donations." 
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HEART  LIKE  A HAWK 


Penn's  Woods  Sketchbook  by  Bob  Sopchick 


OM  HEART  HAD  BEEN  RUNNING  with  the  1939  high  school  cross-country 
team,  the  Blue  Darters,  for  a month,  and  they  didn’t  even  know  it.  “Blue 
Darter”  was  a common  name  at  that  time  for  any  of  the  forest  hawks.  The 
team  would  leave  the  gymnasium  as  a pack,  running  for  miles  on  the  serpen- 
tine gravel  road  through  the  wooded  hills  behind  the  school.  Heart,  who  was 
not  a member  of  the  team,  would  run  parallel  to  them  on  an  old  tram  road  all 
the  way  out  to  the  big  curve,  then  cut  up  over  the  mountain  on  the  powerline 
and  down  the  other  side  to  his  after  school  job  at  the  dairy. 

One  October  afternoon.  Heart  ran  along  as  usual  at  the  edge  of  the  flat  above 
them.  He  leapt  puddles  and  cleared  windfalls  with  ease.  He  knew  every  nuance  of  the 
undulating  tram  road,  every  cleft  in  every  rock,  each  mossy  log,  the  gestures  and  sil- 
houettes of  certain  trees  along  the  way.  The  woods  had  brightened  since  September, 
both  from  the  yellowing  leaves  and  the  opening  canopy.  It  had  rained  earlier,  and  the 
earthy  aroma  of  leaf  litter  and  the  scurrying  of  squirrels  and  chipmunks  filled  him  with 
the  spirit  of  autumn.  As  Heart  ran  through  the  yellow  woods  his  pace  quickened,  and 
in  a moment  of  spontaneity,  he  dropped  down  through  a hemlock  grove  like  a Cooper’s 
hawk  on  a dive,  and  came  out  onto  the  road  behind  the  Darters. 

He  caught  up  with  the  red-cheeked  runners,  slipping  up  through  their  ranks  like  oil 
over  water  until  he  was  between  the  two  senior  co-captains.  Heart  stared  straight 
ahead  and  stepped  up  the  pace.  The  two  captains  grinned  at  each  other  at  the  nerve  of 
this  unlikely  challenger  sandwiched  between  them,  and  increased  their  speed  as  the 
grade  gradually  inclined.  The  rest  of  the  team  tell  hack,  stretching  out  single  file. 
Heart  kept  up  with  the  long-legged  captains,  then  lost  ground. 

“What’s  wrong,  pup?  Can’t  run  with  the  big  dogs?”  Said  one  cap- 
tain. 

The  other  whistled  as  one  would  to  a dog  and  said,  “C’mon, 
pup,  get  up  here,  hoy.” 

Heart  moved  effortlessly  back  up  with  the  captains.  It 
was  at  that  moment  they  realized  that  he  was  toy- 
ing with  them,  and  they  recognized  something  al- 
most feral  yet  clever  in  Heart’s  green  eyes.  Their 
pride  wounded,  they  pushed  harder,  hut  Heart 
sprinted  on  by,  clodhoppers  clopping  like  hoofs 
up  the  hard  packed  road. 

Heart  stopped  at  the  big  turn  and  watched 
the  runners  standing  far  below,  hands  on  their 
knees,  plumes  of  vapor  billowing  in  the  cold 
valley  air.  He  ran  up  the  powerline  and  down  over 
the  mountain,  arriving  to  work  early.  Heart  sat  on  a 
loading  dock  and  drank  a pint  of  cold  milk,  looking  up 
at  the  rumpled  blue  hills,  wishing  he  were  there. 
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Jim,  a Boyhood  Friend 

“Walking  or  running,  I could  barely  keep 
up  with  him,  and  1 was  a country  hoy.  Oh, 
he  was  a wiry  kid,  and  strong,  let  me  tell  you. 

He  never  once  set  foot  on  a school  hus,  even 
in  the  worst  weather.  He  always  took  a trail 
up  over  the  mountain,  and  he’d  get  there  before  the 
hus. 


“His  family  was  Scottish  on  both  sides,  red  hair  and  all.  Highlander  hlood.  Heart 
was  horn  to  walk.  His  mother  was  out  picking  berries  on  an  evening  when  Heart 
decided  it  was  time  to  get  horn.  She  walked  down  over  the  hill  to  the  midwife.  Two 
miles  through  the  woods.  Next  morning  she  walked  home  carrying  baby  Heart.  Fin- 
ished filling  her  bucket  on  the  way  hack,  too.  Had  blueberries  for  her  husband’s  break- 
fast when  he  came  home  from  the  night  shift,  and  a baby  boy. 

“Heart  could  never  get  enough  of  the  outdoors.  The  coaches  tried  their  best  to  get 
him  on  the  field  for  football  and  track  and  whatnot,  hut  he’d  have  no  part  of  it.  He 
could  run  like  a deer,  but  when  those  leaves  turned  yellow  he  had  to  be  in  the  woods. 

Three  years  after  we  graduated  — let’s  see,  that  was  ’42  — Heart  was  a prisoner  of 
war  in  Bataan,  and  he  survived  that  death  march.  He  told  me  that  the  only  thing  that 
saved  him  was  to  make  believe  he  was  walking  the  hills  hack  home.  That’s  all  he  ever 
said  about  it,  and  I never  asked  again. 

“He  lived  by  himself  in  that  little  house  down  on  the  corner.  Never  married.  He 
worked  as  a surveyor  for  a timber  company,  worked  in  wild  places  all  over  the  state.  I 
don’t  get  around  too  good  anymore,  hut  old  Heart,  just  a couple  years  ago,  he  walked 
from  Wellsboro  to  Galeton,  and  not  along  the  road,  either,  or  any  trail.  He  showed  me 
on  a map  he  made.  You  never  saw  maps  like  those.  Tommy  Heart,  he  was  something 
all  right.” 


HEART’S  PASTIME  WAS  THE  outdoors,  but  his  passion  was  journalistic  cartogra- 
phy. He  built  a huge,  custom  drafting  table  where  he  drew  maps  of  his  favorite  wild 
places.  Superimposed  over  the  topographic  whorls  he  recorded  a detailed  journal  of 
his  days  afield.  With  a fine-pointed  quill  pen  and  sepia  ink  he  drew  certain  trees  and 
rock  formations  and  stumps.  He  mastered  a style  of  tiny,  precise  italic  lettering.  Look- 
ing close,  one  could  read  notes  about  hee  trees,  fern  fossils  and  ovenbird  nests.  He 
drew  deer  bedding  areas,  turkeys  on  roost,  and  ages  old  black  bear  trails,  along  with 
dates  and  temperatures  and  the  distance  from  one  landmark  to  the  next.  He  wrote  not 
only  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  land,  but  of  things  ephemeral  and  rare;  the  glory  of 
a fiery  sunrise,  an  endangered  orchid,  a vulture  that  soared  by  at  arms  length  while  he 
scaled  a rocky  precipice. 

The  hand  drawn  maps  were  like  those  fancifully  illustrated  journals  from  an  older 
time  when  man  first  set  about  exploring,  when  people  took  time  to  wonder  and  exalt 
and  imagine  at  their  findings.  Heart’s  maps  were  bound  into  a huge  book,  what  used  to 
be  known  as  an  elephant  folio.  On  the  inside  of  the  wooden  veneered  covers  he  glued 
and  varnished  a collage  of  leaves,  a faded  quilt  of  past  autumns. 


Steve,  a Hunting  Partner 

“I  live  eight  miles  outside  of  town  and  hired  Heart’s  outfit  to  survey  some  property 
up  here.  That’s  how  1 met  him.  He  said  he  was  a grouse  hunter  and  so  was  1,  and  1 told 
him  I knew  some  really  good  places  north  of  here.  1 asked  him  to  meet  me  at  my  house 
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at  five  o’clock  one  morning  for  some  hunting.  Next 
morning  I hear  a knock  and  it’s  Heart,  right  on  time. 
I tell  him  to  go  on  and  park  his  car  in  the  yard  so  my 
wife  can  get  out  of  the  garage. 

‘“1  walked,’  he  said. 

“We  hunted  birds  together  for  years.  He  could  slip 
through  thick  cover  like  quicksilver  through  a grate.  You 
had  to  tell  him  when  you  needed  a break.  That  boy  could 
go.  He  always  took  the  tough  route,  always  played  the  dog.  He 
had  this  old  Ithaca  shotgun  with  cut  barrels.  I saw  him  make  a double 
on  a split  flush  one  time,  a hard  right  and  left.  We  hunted  birds  for  years 
’til  I had  to  give  ’er  up.  He  continued  to  hunt  birds,  hut  not  in  our  old  cO' 
verts.  He  said  it  wouldn’t  be  the  same  without  me. 

“Two  years  ago  he  stopped  by  to  visit.  I asked  him  if  he’d  like  to  go  out  for  a bite  to 
eat,  and  if  he  wouldn’t  mind  driving. 

‘“I  wouldn’t  mind  at  all,’  he  said,  ‘but  I walked.’’’ 


HEART  WAS  81  years  old,  and  his  rich  Highlander  blood  flowed  erratically  now.  He 
had  difficulty  with  his  balance  and  just  walking  even  short  distances.  But  then,  he  had 
his  book  of  maps.  He  could  select  any  day  from  60  years  and  thousands  of  miles  of 
wandering,  and  see  again  what  he  once  saw,  feel  again  what  he  once  felt.  It  was  all 
here,  from  the  discovery  of  a delicate  Jacob’s  ladder  to  a confrontation  with  a helliget' 
ent  bull  elk. 

On  the  first  day  of  deer  season  Heart  rose  early.  As  always,  he  couldn’t  sleep  the 
night  before.  This  was  the  first  hunting  season  he  ever  missed  — aside  from  those 
during  the  war.  He  opened  the  closet  door  under  the  steps  and  brushed  the  hack  of  his 
hand  against  the  sleeve  of  his  wool  coat.  He  took  his  .348  Winchester  from  the  rack, 
shouldered  it,  wiped  it  down  and  then  put  it  back  in  place.  Heart  belonged  to  a hunt- 
ing camp,  and  sorely  missed  being  there.  They  asked  him  to  come  along,  even  though 
he  couldn’t  hunt,  but  he  didn’t  want  to  be  a burden. 

Heart  opened  the  map  book  and  followed  his  trail  far  up  a ridge  to  the  hogback 
where  he  took  his  first  buck  after  the  war,  a sleek  5 -point  that  came  through  at  first 
light.  He  recalled  the  joy  of  walking  up  that  ridge,  and  how,  during  a strenuous  stretch, 

images  of  Bataan  came  flooding 
back  out  of  nowhere,  and  he 
stopped  and  trembled,  and 
didn't  know  if  he  could  con- 
tinue on.  He  just  stood  there 
recalling  that  pitiless  blue 
sky,  and  the  oppressive  heat, 
of  being  weak  and  thirsty 
beyond  understanding.  He 
would  not  waver  along  the 
course  of  those  sad  and  weary  miles, 
as  long  as  he  could  muster  images  of 
the  hills  of  home.  He  imagined  pressing 
on  over  snow-covered  ridgelines,  across 
radiant  spring  meadows,  along  country  lanes 
lit  by  summer  stars  and  waves  of  fireflies. 
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through  showy  glades  of  brilliant  sugar  maples  and  hickories.  Back  home,  he  found 
strength  in  those  same  images  and  continued  on  up  the  ridge.  Taking  that  buck  was  a 
catharsis  of  sorts,  and  the  horrors  of  those  dark  days  began  to  fade  with  the  promise  of 
brighter  ones  ahead. 

Heart  paged  through  the  hook,  recalling  other  hunts  at  other  places  until  he  came 
to  the  map  of  the  camp  where  the  hunters  would  be  heading  out  just  about  now.  This 
map  was  a smaller  version  of  a mural  map  that  he  had  made  for  the  wall  at  camp.  Each 
member’s  stand  was  marked,  and  at  the  end  of  each  season  he  would  record  notable 
events,  the  text  radiating  out  in  chronological  columns.  It  was  his  finest  work,  and  a 
treasure  to  the  boys  at  camp. 

Heart  imagined  the  hike  to  his  stand,  proudly  leading  the  younger  hunters  like  he 
did  in  the  old  days.  “Pups”  he  always  called  them.  His  stand  was  the  farthest  one  from 
camp,  far  out  the  ridge  and  on  the  other  side  of  a mountaintop  swamp.  Hunters  dropped 
off  at  their  respective  spots  until  he  was  alone,  and  still  with  the  swamp  to  pass  through. 
A hard  mantle  of  snow  made  the  going  easier,  and  he  broke  off  a piece  of  ribbon  frost 
from  a seep  and  placed  it  in  his  dry  mouth.  Out  past  the  beaver  dams,  through  the  dark 
timber,  along  a bear  trail  through  the  laurel  and  rocks.  Finally,  at  his  cairn  of  boulders. 
Heart  settled  in,  watching. 

He  heard  a large  flock  of  wild  turkeys  fly  down  and  watched  them  file  past.  They 
were  oddly  oblivious  to  him.  A Cooper’s  hawk,  a blue  darter,  glided  through,  perched 
on  a snag,  then  continued  on.  Heart,  Heart,  Heart,  Heart,  a raven  seemed  to  gargle  his 
name.  And  then  a deer,  a nice  buck,  came  out  of  a fold  in  the  hemlocks,  came  out  like 
a slow  whisper  spoken  through  a hand,  and  Heart’s  rifle  roared. 


Ed,  a Fellow  Camp  Member 

“It  wasn’t  the  same  without  Heart  up  here  for  deer  season.  He  made  this  mural 
map.  It’s  our  camp  log.  It  ought  to  be  in  a museum,  not  up  here  where  the  mice  can 
nibble  on  it.  Heart  was  twice  our  age,  but  not  one  of  us  could  outw’alk  him.  His 
stand  is  way  out  here,  and  mine  is  next  to  his  on  this  side  of  the  swamp. 

“Anyway,  first  day  of  deer  season,  we  all  file  out,  but  old  Heart  isn’t  here  to 
lead  us  pups  along.  Well,  we  said  that  no  one  would  ever  hunt  off  Heart’s 
stand.  It  was  his,  and  that  was  that.  So  right  around  eight  o’clock  I hear  a 
shot  from  across  the  swamp.  Loud,  like  Heart’s  .348.  Now  sometimes  I hear 
shots  down  below  or  from  one  of  our  guys  back  down  the  ridge,  but  in  all 
the  years  the  only  shootin’  I ever  heard  from  over  there  was  Heart. 

“Well,  I get  curious,  so  I cross  the  swamp  and  get  to  Heart’s  rock  pile 
and  don’t  see  anyone.  I’m  standing  there  when  this  big  9'point  comes 
out  of  the  hemlocks.  He  went  right  dow-n  at  my  shot. 

“When  I got  hack  to  camp  they  said  Heart  had  passed  away  that 
morning,  reading  his  maps.  On  our  map  the  last  entry  I wrote  was 
at  his  stand: 


9'point  buck,  8:25  a.m. 

This  was  your  deer. 

Tom  Heart 

Ridge  Runner,  Deer  Hunter  and  Friend, 
Who  Cherished  Every  Mile. 
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Prickly  Encounter 

Potter  — One  of  my  Safety  Zone  coop- 
erators  told  me  he  watched  a female  hohcat 
with  her  two  nearly  grown  kittens  feeding 
on  a roadkilled  porcupine. 

— WCO  Denise  H.  Mitcheltree, 

Cross  Forrs 


Just  Along  for  the  Ride 

Erie  — 1 was  duck  hunting  when  1 no- 
ticed a hunter  in  another  blind  shoot  a duck 
that  drifted  beyond  his  decoys.  To  my  sur- 
prise the  hunter  and  his  Lah  got  into  a ca- 
noe to  retrieve  the  duck.  I’m  not  sure  if  the 
dog  was  lazy  or  the  hunter  was  teaching  it 
how  to  paddle. 

— WCO  Michael  D.  Wojtecri,  McKean 

Won’t  Tell  Anyone 

Lycoming  — I received  a call  from  the 
region  office  that  a neighboring  officer 
needed  a ride,  which  is  not  unusual,  be- 
cause oftentimes  an  officer  on  foot  patrol 
ends  up  farther  away  from  his  vehicle  than 
expected.  When  1 arrived  1 learned  that 
wasn’t  the  case  this  time,  though.  Jon,  I 
would  never  have  guessed  you’d  need  a ride 
to  the  region  office  to  get  a spare  set  of  keys 
to  get  hack  into  your  vehicle. 

— WCO  Harold  Cole,  Williamsport 


On  a Roll 

Forest  — Deputy  Rob  Cochran  and  I 
were  traveling  down  a state  forest  road  when 
I stopped  to  let  a chipmunk  cross  the  road. 
The  little  guy  seemed  to  he  having  diffi- 
culty, however,  and  then  we  noticed  that  its 
cheeks  were  bulging  with  acorns  and  it  was 
trying  to  roll  another  acorn  across  the  road. 
Now  that’s  determination. 

— WCO  Mario  L.  Piccirilli,  Sigel 

Doing  His  Part 

Montour/Northumberland  — District 
Justice  Marv  Shrawder  was  pleased  to  fill 
his  doe  tag  during  the  second  week  of  the 
rifle  season,  but  he  didn’t  know  at  the  time 
that  he  had  broken  the  firing  pin  on  his 
rifle.  Imagine  his  excitement,  and  then  dis- 
appointment, when  near  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, not  one,  hut  two,  legal  bucks  stepped 
into  a clearing  just  25  yards  away.  Just  imag- 
ine what  those  two  will  look  like  next  year. 

— WCO  Randy  Shoup,  Danville 

Rodeo  Roundup 

Chester  — 1 was  called  to  rescue  three 
deer  that  had  fallen  into  a storage  tank,  and 
while  driving  to  the  site  I thought  about 
how  1 was  going  to  solve  the  problem.  As  if 
on  cue,  1 received  a call  from  the  local  wa- 
terways patrolman,  who  was  on  the  scene, 
informing  me  that  neighboring  waterways 
conservation  officer  Lewis  Wilson  had  ar- 
rived and  was  going  to  lasso  them  out  of  the 
tank.  1 arrived  20  minutes  later  and  discov- 
ered that  WCO  Wilson  had  successfully 
freed  all  three  deer.  I asked  how  he  had 
done  it  and  he  showed  me  a genuine  lasso, 
like  one  would  find  at  a ranch  in  the  West. 
We  as  conservation  officers  fulfill  many 
rolls,  hut  I never  would  have  figured  that  of 
a cowboy. 

— WCO  Scott  6.  Frederick,  Sadsburyville 
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It  Figures 

Huntingdon  — It  can  be  difficult  tor  a 
WCO  to  find  time  to  hunt,  so  one  day  dur- 
ing turkey  season  I decided  to  carry  my  gun 
while  investigating  an  illegal  permanent 
treestand  built  on  a game  lands  here.  1 was 
busy  taking  photographs  of  the  treestand 
and  the  damage  it  had  done  to  the  tree  when 
1 realized  1 had  bumped  right  into  a flock  of 
turkeys.  Of  course  1 didn’t  get  a shot,  but 
had  learned  a valuable  lesson:  Never  mix 
work  with  pleasure. 

— WCO  Roberta.  Einodbhofer, 

Huntingdon 


Hollow  Victory 

Wyoming  — Ron  Furman  told  me  that 
he  spotted  two  gobblers  fighting  over  sev- 
eral hens.  Suddenly,  a bohcat  appeared  like 
lightning  and  snatched  one  of  the  gobblers. 
The  other  turkey,  figuring  he  had  won  the 
battle,  calmly  ambled  off  with  the  hens. 

— WCO  William  Wabserman,  Tunkhannock 

Positive  Outlook 

Elk  — Prior  to  this  year’s  firearms  deer 
season  many  people  were  predicting  that 
with  the  new  antler  restrictions  a lot  of  small 
bucks  would  be  shot  and  left  in  the  woods. 
Although  there  was  a small  increase  in  mis- 
take kills  over  prior  years,  overall,  hunters 
had  no  problem  with  the  new  regulation, 
and  actually  most  were  supportive  of  it.  As 
for  small  bucks  being  shot  and  left  in  the 
woods,  I called  the  bluff  of  every  hunter 
who  said  they  had  come  across  one  and 
asked  them  to  show  me  where  it  was.  Every’ 
case  turned  out  the  same:  The  hunter’s  story’ 
soon  changed  to  how  they  didn’t  actually 
see  the  dead  buck,  but  that  they  had  first 
heard  about  it  from  someone  else. 

— WCO  Richard  5.  Rodenhorn,  Ridgway 

Not  Just  for  Hunting 

Lancaster  — 1 met  some  birdwatchers 
on  SGL  156,  and  one  of  the  birders,  Harold 
Moran,  told  me  that  he  has  been 
birdwatching  since  the  1950s  and  feels  very 
fortunate  to  have  access  to  game  lands  where 
he  can  view  birds  in  wonderful  habitat. 

— WCO  Jonathan  S.  Zuck,  Manheim 


Important  Lesson 

Schuylkill  — Margaret  Simpson,  the 
postmaster  of  the  Tuscarora  Post  Office, 
killed  her  first  deer  this  year  and  then  at- 
tached her  tag  to  the  deer’s  leg  with  a piece 
of  pink  ribbon.  When  HTE  Instructor  Gene 
DeCindio  told  her  she  had  to  place  the  tag 
in  the  doe’s  ear  she  said,  “There’s  no  hole  in 
the  ear  to  attach  it  to.” 

— WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon 

A Real  Shame 

Tioga  — Unfortunately,  the  cold  snov^ 
weather  during  deer  season  brought  an  in- 
crease in  roadhunting.  One  farmer  here  told 
me  that  after  two  deer  had  been  shot  on  his 
property  by  roadhunters  he  decided  to  post 
his  land. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 

Middlebury  Center 

Pass  it  On 

Butler  — It’s  not  unusual  to  have  vari- 
ous critters  at  my  home,  whether  it’s  a hear 
in  a culvert  trap  to  be  relocated,  an  orphaned 
fawn,  kestrel  or  great  horned  owl,  and  I of- 
ten take  the  opportunity  to  teach  my  two 
boys  about  these  animals.  Recently,  some- 
one dropped  off  an  injured  barred  owl,  and 
after  studying  the  bird  my  oldest  son  Cody 
told  me  that  he  has  to  be  the  luckiest  kid  in 
the  world,  because  he  gets  to  see  all  these 
“cool”  animals.  He  then  shares  what  he  has 
learned  with  his  class  at  school. 

— WCO  Randy  W.  Pilarcik,  Prospect 
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Reaffirmed 

Centre  — Deputy  Mike  Prowell  and  1 
were  patrolling  in  a remote  area  near  the 
Mihlin  County  line,  and  were  bouncing 
down  a narrow  muddy  logging  road  when 
we  encountered  two  hunters  in  a pickup 
coming  from  the  opposite  way.  During  our 
check  I decided  to  swallow  my  pride  and 
ask  the  hunters  if  they  knew  where  the  road 
we  were  on  came  out.  1 felt  somewhat  bet- 
ter about  my  lack  of  knowledge  when  one 
of  the  hunters  asked  me  the  same  question. 

— WCO  Terry  D.  Will5,  Madisonburg 


All  in  the  Lingo 

During  the  hunting  seasons  dispatchers 
get  overwhelmed  with  calls,  and  because 
they  have  to  get  information  to  WCOs 
quickly  they  usually  relay  messages  in  as 
few  words  as  possible.  WCOs  understand 
the  lingo,  hut  I have  to  chuckle  when  I think 
what  the  average  citizen  would  think.  Here 
are  just  a few:  Dispatch  to  WCO  — I have  a 
bad  deer  in  Peters  Township.  Dispatch  to 
WCO  — I have  a spoiled  deer  in  Reagan 
Township.  Dispatch  to  WCO  — I have  an 
unfit  deer  in  Blaine  Township.  Well  maybe 
the  had  deer  should  be  put  in  solitary  con- 
finement, the  spoiled  deer  should  have  its 
privileges  taken  away  and  the  unfit  deer 
should  receive  a membership  to  a health 
club. 

— WCO  Dirr  B.  Remensnyder,  Southeast 
Region  Office,  Reading 


Outfoxed 

Adams  — A man  called  about  seeing  a 
red  fox  in  a trap  at  the  edge  of  a field  for 
three  days  in  a row.  Trapping  season  was  in, 
but  trappers  are  required  to  check  their  traps 
every  36  hours.  The  man  took  me  to  the 
area,  and  we  were  surprised  to  see  two  foxes 
about  10  feet  apart.  As  we  discussed  the 
best  way  to  handle  the  situation,  one  fox 
suddenly  took  off  running  across  the  field 
and  the  other  dove  into  a hole.  What  a sur- 
prise — neither  fox  was  in  a trap  after  all. 
The  man  was  embarrassed,  but  I thanked 
him  for  his  concern. 

— WCO  Larry  D.  Haynes,  Gettysburg 

False  Alarm 

Indiana  — To  gauge  hunter  participa- 
tion and  satisfaction  with  the  new  youth 
pheasant  season,  WCOs  distributed  survey 
forms  on  the  Saturday  morning  of  the  hunt. 
Several  groups  of  hunters  who  noticed  me 
placing  these  survey  cards  under  the  wind- 
shield wipers  were  relieved  to  find  out  the 
cards  weren’t  parking  tickets. 

— WCO  Patricr  L.  Snicrles,  Marion  Center 

Come  On  Down 

Lebanon  — The  last  two  weeks  in  Feb- 
ruary and  first  two  in  March  are  usually  the 
best  time  to  see  tundra  swans  and  snow  geese 
at  Middle  Creek. 

— WCO  Gary  Smith,  Lebanon 

No  Brainer 

Fayette  — The  evening  before  the  ar- 
chery season  opener  Deputy  Frank  Maykuth 
and  I manned  a display  at  the  Uniontown 
Wal-Mart  to  answer  questions  regarding  the 
changes  to  this  year’s  seasons  and  bag  limits. 
I noticed  that  the  table  the  store  had  set  up 
for  us  to  use  was  inadvertently  located  be- 
tween displays  selling  “deer  corn”  and  salt 
blocks.  Store  personnel  told  us  that  sales 
for  those  items  were  a little  slow  that 
evening. 

— WCO  Stephen  A.  Leiendecrer, 

Fairchance 
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Tug  of  War 

While  working  with  WCO  Matt  Teehan 
in  Venango  County  we  noticed  what  ap- 
peared to  he  a roadkilled  rabbit  lying  in  the 
middle  of  a gated  road.  We  were  curious  as 
to  how  a rabbit  was  hit  on  a closed  road,  so 
we  stopped  to  investigate.  We  were  amazed 
when  a long-tailed  weasel  ran  out  of  some 
grass  along  the  road,  grabbed  the  rabbit, 
pulled  it  about  six  inches  and  then  returned 
to  the  cover  of  the  grass.  After  several  more 
attempts  the  weasel  finally  succeeded  in 
dragging  the  rabbit  off  the  road. 

— WES  Kevin  W.  Thompson,  Northwest 
Region  Office 

Not  Going  to  Cut  It 

Clinton  — I cited  a man  during  deer  sea- 
son who  shot  a 5-point  buck  behind  his 
camp  on  a Sunday  night.  He  tried  to  justify 
using  the  spotlight  so  he  could  make  sure  it 
had  three  points  on  one  side. 

— WCO  John  Wasserman,  Renovo 


Speed  Sump? 

I was  checking  a young  man’s  6-point 
buck  that  was  lying  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  his  father’s  truck  when  another  hunter  in 
the  group  came  out  on  a logging  road  drag- 
ging a 5-point.  The  hunter  yelled  up  to  the 
other  two  to  bring  the  truck  down  to  pick 
up  his  deer.  The  two  hunters  jumped  into 
the  truck,  but  they  forgot  about  the  6-point 
and  drove  right  over  it. 

— WCO  Amy  S.  Nabozny,  Southeast 
Region  Office,  Reading 


Frosty  the  Snowman? 

Erie  — Deputies  Jack  Kasony,  George 
Wilkosz  and  1 responded  to  a call  about  a 
hunter  in  complete  camo  during  the  rifle 
deer  season.  We  followed  tracks  in  the  snow 
in  the  area  where  the  hunter  was  reported 
to  be  and  soon  came  upon  a man  wearing  a 
white  coverall  suit,  white  facemask  and 
white  socks  over  his  hands  and  hoots.  Even 
all  the  exposed  metal  on  his  rifle  was  cov- 
ered with  white  tape.  Did  I mention  he 
didn’t  even  have  a hunting  license ! Thanks 
goes  out  to  the  concerned  hunter  who 
called  the  region  office. 

— WCO  Daniel  R Schmidt,  West  Hickory 

A Real  Porker 

Lancaster  — At  a butcher  shop  during 
deer  season  I spotted  a deer  with  unusually 
dark  and  coarse  hair.  When  I walked  up  to 
it,  however,  I discovered  it  was  a large  wild 
hoar.  I’ve  heard  of  hog-nosed  deer  before 
hut  this  one  had  made  a real  pig  of  itself. 

— WCO  D.  S.  Martin,  Denver 

You  Never  Know 

Tioga  — During  the  peak  of  the  deer 
rut.  Deputy  Bill  Bernstein  noticed  an  8- 
point  buck  walking  by  the  drive  through 
window  at  the  Citizens  and  Northern  Bank 
in  Knoxville.  He  wondered  if  the  deer  was 
looking  for  more  “bucks”  or  just  there  to 
pick  up  some  “doe.” 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 

Middledury  Center 
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More  Hunting  Land 

Lackawanna  — A landowner  signed 
1,100  acres  into  the  Forest-Game  Coopera- 
tive program  because  his  property  was  be- 
ing overrun  with  ATVs.  The  landowner  is 
overjoyed  with  the  law  enforcement  effort 
and  has  reported  an  increase  of  wildlife  on 
his  property.  This  joint  effort  between  the 
Game  Commission  and  the  landowner  has 
benefited  landowners,  wildlife  and  sports- 
men. 

— Deputy  Robert  Rrukovitz,  Olyphant 

Snared 

Bucks  — Deputy  Kevin  Maguire  treed 
a buck  that  had  its  rack  caught  in  a volley- 
ball  net.  After  he  cut  it  free  the  deer  calmly 
walked  off. 

— WCO  Glen  Campbell,  Jamison 


Got  What  He  Asked  For 

Northampton  — Individuals  routinely 
request  roadkilled  deer  from  WCOs,  and 
they  always  insist  that  the  deer  he  fresh. 
Deputy  Alex  Gergar  was  called  to  dispatch 
an  injured  deer,  and  then  he  loaded  the  deer 
on  his  carrier  and  drove  to  Saucon  Valley 
Meats  in  Hellertown  to  issue  a permit  to  an 
individual  who  had  requested  a fresh  deer. 
While  Deputy  Gergar  was  inside  complet- 
ing the  paperwork,  the  man  who  wanted 
the  deer  came  inside  and  asked  why  the 
deer  was  still  moving  and  kicking.  Deputy 
Gergar  couldn’t  resist  saying,  “1  guess  it 
doesn’t  get  any  fresher  than  that.” 

— WCO  Bradley  D.  Kreider,  Cherryville 


Must  Have  Been  the  Grinch 

Luzerne  — On  a frosty  starlit  night  just 
before  Christmas  Deputy  Rich  Walton  sat 
vigil  over  a deer  near  his  home.  “Poachers” 
had  picked  up  and  ran  in  an  unidentified 
vehicle  after  taking  a deer  from  the  same 
location  the  night  before,  so  he  figured 
they’d  he  back  for  this  one.  I suppose  I 
should  mention  that  the  deer  Rich  was  “sit- 
ting on”  was  one  of  his  Christmas  decora- 
tions in  his  front  yard.  I didn’t  have  the  heart 
to  ask  Rich  if  the  culprits  tagged  it  or  had 
sent  in  a harvest  report  card. 

— WES  Joseph  Wenzel,  Northeast  Region 
Office,  Dallas 

Tell  Me  It  Ain’t  5o 

Greene  — My  deputies  and  I received  a 
call  about  a roadhunter  who  had  shot  a deer 
in  a Safety  Zone.  When  we  finally  found 
him  he  was  still  riding  around  with  a shot- 
gun loaded  with  buckshot  and  looking  for 
more  deer.  He  admitted  to  being  in  the 
wrong,  except  for  the  buckshot  being  ille- 
gal to  hunt  with  here.  “If  you  can’t  use  it  for 
deer  why  is  it  called  buckshot?”  he  asked. 

— WCO  Rod  Burns,  Waynesburg 

Either/Or 

Fulton  — I stopped  at  District  Justice 
Carol  Jean  Johnson’s  office  inNeedmore  to 
file  paperwork,  hut  before  I could  leave 
she  asked  me  to  remove  a mouse  from  a 
trap.  I’m  not  sure  if  I should  list  the  incident 
as  a small  animal  complaint  or  “other  du- 
ties as  assigned.” 

— WCO  Travis  A.  Pugh,  McConnellsburg 

Fatal  Error 

Allegheny  — Deputy  Ken  Miller  re- 
ceived a call  from  the  Elizabeth  Police  De- 
partment at  5 a.m.  to  ask  him  to  pick  up 
several  dead  deer  in  town.  It  seems  a doe 
and  her  two  fawns  somehow  got  on  the 
Route  51  Elizabeth  Bridge  and,  apparently 
thinking  they  were  jumping  off  a bank  into 
a field,  went  over  the  side  of  the  high  bridge 
right  into  town.  It  puts  a new  twist  on  that 
old  phrase,  “You  wouldn’t  follow  someone 
if  they  jumped  off  a bridge,  would  you?” 

— WCO  Beth  A.  Fife,  Bethel  Park 
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Proposed  2003-04  seasons  and 

bag  limits 


New  wildlife  management 

units  and,  for  deer  hunting,  con- 
tinued antler  restrictions  highlight  the 
seasons  and  bag  limits  proposed  for 
2003-04.  The  public  may  offer  com- 
ment on  these  proposals  up  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners,  April  7-8,  at  which 
time  final  seasons  and  bag  limits  for 
2003-04  will  be  set. 

Designed  to  be  used  for  managing 
all  game  animals  except  elk,  and  wa- 
terfowl and  migratory  game  birds,  the 
new  wildlife  management  units  prom- 
ise to  improve  and  simplify  hunting 
and  trapping. 

“Wildlife  populations  are  not 
equally  distributed  or  abundant  across 


the  commonwealth,”  said  Calvin  W. 
DuBrock,  director  of  the  agency’s  Bu- 
reau of  Wildlife  Management.  “Giv’en 
the  problems  associated  with  current 
species-specific  management  units 
and  county  boundaries,  the  bureau 
conducted  a thorough  review  of  all 
management  unit  systems.  The  final 
product,  built  from  the  ground  up, 
contains  22  management  units. 

“This  design  simplifies  the  unit  sys- 
tem for  hunters  and  trappers,  as  well 
as  wildlife  managers,  by  creating  a 
single,  uniform  management  system 
with  easily  recognizable  boundaries 
for  most  species.” 

The  new  units  are  based  on  land 
use/habitat;  human  density;  public/ 
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private  land  ownership;  recognizable 
physical  features,  such  as  major  roads 
and  rivers;  and  land  use  practices,  such 
as  agriculture,  timber  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  Game  Commission  has  been 
using  different  units  to  manage  bear, 
beaver,  bobcat,  deer,  elk,  pheasant, 
quail,  turkey,  waterfowl  and  other 
migratory  game  birds. 

If  approved  by  the  board,  only  elk, 
which  are  confined  to  an  83 5 -square- 
mile  area  in  northcentral  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  waterfowl  and  migratory 
game  birds,  which  are  managed  using 
frameworks  established  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  will  not  be 
managed  using  this  new  system. 

As  the  22  proposed  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Units  ( WMUs)  consist  of  all 
or  parts  of  multiple  counties,  the 
board  also  proposed  new  regulations 


for  issuing  antlerless  deer  licenses. 
County  treasurers  will  continue  to  is- 
sue the  actual  licenses,  as  required  by 
law.  However,  the  initial  application 
process  will  start  with  all  hunters  ap- 
plying by  mail  directly  to  the  Game 
Commission  in  Harrisburg. 

The  Game  Commission  will  estab- 
lish the  number  of  antlerless  deer  li- 
censes allocated  to  each  WMU.  Li- 
censes will  be  distributed  among 
county  treasurers  for  issuance  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  of  land  area 
each  county  represents  in  the  unit. 

With  the  exception  of  mailing  all 
applications  directly  to  the  Game 
Commission  in  Harrisburg,  most 
other  aspects  of  the  application  pro- 
cess remain  unchanged.  Watch  up- 
coming issues  of  Game  News  tor  com- 
plete application  details,  once  the 
new  system  is  finalized. 


Deer  seasons  to  remain  largely 
unchanged/early  small  game 


AFTER  THREE  years  of  deer  season 
changes,  only  administrative  changes 
have  been  proposed  for  2003-04. 

Antler  restrictions  are  scheduled  to 
continue,  and  are  adjusted  to  meet  the 
new  WMUs.  Specifically: 

• In  WMUs  lA,  IB,  2A  and  2D, 
hunters  will  be  required  to  abide  by 
the  four  points  on  one  side  antler  re- 
striction; 

• In  WMUs  2B,  5C  and  5D,  one 
antler  of  three  or  more  inches  in 
length  or  one  antler  with  at  least  two 
points; 

• In  all  other  WMUs,  three  points 
on  one  side. 

The  deer  seasons  and  bag  limits  for 


2003-04  as  proposed  are: 

• A concurrent  antlered/antlerless 
rifle  deer  season  from  Dec.  1-13. 

• A muzzleloader  season  for 
antlerless  deer  from  Oct.  18-25.  The 
flintlock  muzzleloader  season,  which 
is  set  for  Dec.  26-Jan.  10,  continues 
to  be  an  antlered  or  antlerless  season 
for  hunters  with  primitive  flintlock 
ignition  firearms,  provided  the  hunter 
possesses  the  appropriate  license(s). 

• A firearms  antlerless  deer  sea- 
son from  Oct.  23-25,  for  junior  and 
senior  license  holders.  Disabled  Per- 
son Permit  (to  use  a vehicle)  holders, 
and  Pennsylvania  residents  serving  on 
active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Ser- 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the 
appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers  for  each 
region  are  listed  in  Game  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  71 7-787-4250. 
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vices,  who  possess  the  appropriate 
antlerless  deer  license.  Also  included 
are  persons  who  have  reached  or  will 
reach  age  65  in  the  year  of  the  appli- 
cation for  a license  and  hold  a valid 
adult  license,  or  qualify  for  license  and 
fee  exemptions. 

• Archery  seasons  will  he  Oct.  4- 
Nov.  15,  and  Dec.  26-Jan.  10. 

• Antlerless  deer  hunting  in 
WMUs  2B,  5C  and  5D  will  continue 
Dec.  26-Jan.  10. 

In  other  deer  hunting  related  ac- 
tion, the  hoard  gave  preliminary  ap- 
proval to  a measure  to  extend  the 


deadline  for  hunters  to  purchase  a 
muzzleloader  stamp  from  Aug.  31  to 
Nov.  15. 

For  small  game,  the  hoard  gave 
preliminary'  approval  to  open  rabbits 
and  pheasants,  and  hohwhite  quail,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  squirrel  and 
rutted  grouse  seasons,  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  18,  giving  hunters  two  additional 
weeks  to  hunt  those  species. 

The  hoard  also  gave  preliminary 
approval  to  close  the  small  game  sea- 
son on  Dec.  23,  rather  than  Dec.  24. 
There  is  no  small  game  hunting  on 
Dec.  25. 


DMAP  to  focus  deer  hunter  pressure 

on  areas  most  in  need 


THE  BOARD  gave  preliminary  ap- 
proval to  a Deer  Management  Assis- 
tance Program  (DMAP)  that  is  de- 
signed to  address  specitic  deer  man- 
agement objectives  within  the  new 
wildlife  management  units. 

“While  many  people  thought  new 
deer  management  units  would  he 
smaller  than  the  current  county-based 
units,  smaller  units  would  not  he  that 
practical,”  said  Dr.  Gary  Alt.  “Using 
the  new,  larger  wildlife  management 
units,  DMAP  will  enable  public  and 
private  landowners  to  address  deer 
management  goals  on  a localized  ba- 
sis. 

Eligible  lands  for  the  2003-04  li- 
cense year  are  publicly  owned  lands, 
and  privately  owned  lands  enrolled  in 
the  PGC’s  Earm-Game,  Forest-Game 
and  Safety  Zone  programs. 

DMAP  is  designed  to  help  specitic 
landowners  in  five  classifications  with 
different  criteria.  The  programs  are: 

• Small  Landowner  Program  in- 
cludes those  with  less  than  1 ,000  con- 
tiguous acres.  One  DMAP  license  will 
be  issued  for  every  50  acres  enrolled 


in  DMAP.  Additional  DMAP  licenses 
may  he  allocated  dependent  on  cur- 
rent conditions  relative  to  goals  and 
objectives  outlined  in  a Game  Gom- 
mission  approved  management  plan; 

• Agriculture  Program  includes 
land  where  material  destruction  of 
cultivated  crops,  fruit  trees  or  veg- 
etables by  deer  has  been  or  can  he 
documented  by  the  Gommission.  One 
DMAP  license  will  he  allocated  for 
every  five  acres  enrolled  in  DMAP. 
Additional  DMAP  licenses  may  he 
allocated  dependent  on  current  con- 
ditions relative  to  goals  and  objectives 
outlined  in  a Gommission  approved 
management  plan; 

• Urban  Program  includes  land 
owned  or  controlled  by  municipali- 
ties or  community  associations.  The 
number  of  DMAP  licenses  allocated 
will  depend  on  current  conditions 
relative  to  goals  and  objectives  out- 
lined in  a Gommission  approved  man- 
agement plan; 

• Gonservation  Program  includes 
land  where  deer  damage  to  threatened 
or  endangered  plant  and/or  animal 
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species  or  communities  in  which  they 
live  has  been  documented  or  can  he 
documented  by  the  applicant.  The 
number  of  DMAP  licenses  allocated 
will  depend  ori  current  conditions 
relative  to  goals  and  objectives  out- 
lined  in  a Commission  approved  man- 
agement  plan;  and 

• Large  Landowner  Program  in- 
cludes those  with  more  than  1,000 
contiguous  acres  of  land.  The  num- 
ber of  DMAP  licenses  allocated  will 
depend  on  current  conditions  relative 
to  goals  and  objectives  outlined  in  a 
Commission  approved  management 
plan.  Applicants  engaged  in  forestry 
must  provide  information  about  for- 
estry practices  for  the  property  being 
enrolled. 

Completed  applications  must  be 


submitted  to  the  appropriate  region 
office  by  July  1 preceding  the  fall  deer 
hunting  seasons.  Upon  approval  of  the 
application,  landowners  must  post 
signs  stating  that  the  land  is  enrolled 
in  DMAP.  Landowners  will  receive 
one  coupon  for  each  DMAP  license 
allocated  for  their  property.  Landown- 
ers may  not  give  more  than  one 
DMAP  coupon  to  a licensed  hunter, 
who  will  then  apply  for  the  DMAP 
license.  Hunters  may  possess  only  one 
DMAP  license  for  a specific  DMAP 
area  in  any  given  license  year. 

DMAP  license  allocations  will  be 
made  separate  from  the  general 
antlerless  deer  license  allocations,  but 
will  follow  the  same  fee  schedule  ($6 
for  residents  and  $26  for  nonresi- 
dents). 


Elk  and  bobcat  seasons 


AS  PROPOSED,  Pennsylvania’s  third 
elk  season  is  scheduled  for  Nov.  10- 
15,  a week  earlier  than  the  previous 
two  seasons.  The  number  of  antlered 
and  antlerless  licenses  available  will 
be  determined  later.  Successful  appli- 
cants will  be  selected  through  a pub- 
lic drawing  on  Saturday,  Sept.  27. 

For  this  year.  Unit  11,  which  is 
made  up  largely  of  private  lands,  and 
Unit  1 , made  up  of  large  tracts  of  pub- 
lic lands,  will  be  combined  to  improve 
hunter  access. 

For  the  third  year  in  a row,  the 
Game  Commission  will  earmark  the 
first  10,000  application  fees 
($100,000)  for  habitat  improvement 
in  the  elk  range.  The  Game 
Commission’s  3 -year  pledge  is  part  of 
a $1.2  million  commitment  that  in- 
cludes funding  from  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources,  Rocky  Mountain  Elk 
Foundation,  Dominion  Resources, 


Sinnemahoning  Sportsmens  Club, 
and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Chapter  of 
Safari  Club  International.  So  far,  this 
effort  has  resulted  in  225  acres  of  im- 
proved habitat  within  the  elk  range. 

The  hoard  also  gave  preliminary 
approval  to  the  state’s  fourth  consecu- 
tive bobcat  season.  For  2003-04,  open 
to  bobcat  hunting  and  trapping  will 
he  WMUs  2F,  2G,  3A,  3B,  3C  and 
3D.  The  hunting  season  will  run  from 
Oct.  18  through  Feh.  21,  2004;  the 
trapping  portion  from  Oct.  19  through 

Feb.  21,  2004. 

The  board  also  gave  preliminary 
approval  to  creating  a preference  sys- 
tem for  individuals  who  have  previ- 
ously applied  for  the  public  bobcat 
permit  drawing. 

Under  the  system,  anyone  who 
submits  an  application  for  the  draw- 
ing will  have  all  previous  year’s  ap- 
plications included  until  they  are 
drawn  for  a permit. 
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Proposed  2003-04  seasons  and  bag  limits 


Squirrels,  Red,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (Combined):  For  eligible  junior  hunt- 
ers, with  or  without  required  license  - Oct.  11-13  (6  daily,  12  in  possession 
limit  after  first  day). 

Squirrels,  Red,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (Combined):  Oct.  18-Nov.  29;  Late  Sea- 
sons - Dec.  15-23,  and  Dec.  26-Feb.  7,  2004  (6  daily,  12  possession  limit 
after  first  day). 

Ruffed  Grouse:  Oct.  18-Nov.  29,  Dec.  15-23  and  Dec.  26-Jan.  10,  2004  (2 
daily,  4 possession).  There  is  no  open  season  for  taking  ruffed  grouse  in 
that  portion  of  SGL  176  in  Centre  County  which  is  posted  “RESEARCH 
AREA  - NO  GROUSE  HUNTING.” 

Rabbit  (Cottontail):  Oct.  18-Nov.  29,  Dec.  15-23  and  Dec.  26-Feh.  7,  2004 
(4  daily,  8 possession). 

Pheasant:  for  eligible  junior  hunters,  with  or  without  required  license  - Oct. 
11-13  (2  daily,  4 possession). 

Pheasant:  Male  Only  - Oct.  18-Nov.  29.  Male  and  female  in  designated  areas  - 
Oct.  18-29,  Dec.  15-23  and  Dec.  26-Eeb.  7,  2004  (2  daily,  4 in  possession). 

Bobwhite  Quail:  Oct.  18-Nov.  29  (4  daily,  8 possession).  (Closed  in  WMUs 
4A,  4B,  5A,5B,  5C  and5D.) 

Snowshoe  Hares  (Varying  Hares):  Dec.  26-jan.  3,  2004  (1  daily,  2 posses- 
sion). 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs):  No  closed  season  except  during  the  antlered  and 
antlerless  deer  seasons  and  until  noon  daily  during  the  spring  gobbler  sea- 
son. 

Crows:  July  4-Nov.  30,  and  Dec.  26- April  4,  2004,  on  Friday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday  only.  No  limit. 

Starlings  And  English  Sparrows:  No  closed  season  except  during  the  ant- 
lered and  antlerless  deer  seasons  and  until  noon  daily  during  the  spring 
gobbler  season.  No  limit. 

Wild  Turkey  (Male  or  Female):  Wildlife  Management  Units  lA,  2A  and  2B 
(Shotgun  and  bow  and  arrow)-  Nov.  1-22;  WMU  IB  - Nov.  1-15;  WMUs 
2C,  2D,  2E,  2E  2G,  3A,  3B,  3C,  3D,  4A,  4B,  4C,  4D  and  4E  - Nov.  1-22; 
WMUs  5A  and  5B  - CLOSED  TO  EALL  TURKEY  HUNTING;  and 
WMUs  5C  and  5D  - Nov.  1-8.  (1  bird  limit,  either  sex). 

Spring  Gobbler  (Bearded  bird  only):  May  1-29,  2004.  (1  bird  limit) 

Black  Bear  (Statewide):  Nov.  24-26.  One  hear  per  hunting  license  year. 

Black  Bear  (WMU  3D):  Dec.  1-6.  One  bear  per  hunting  license  year. 

Elk  (Antlered  or  Antlerless):  Nov.  10-15.  Daily  and  season  limit:  one. 

Deer,  Archery  (Antlered  and  Antlerless)  Statewide:  Oct.4-Nov.  15  and  Dec. 
26-Jan.  10,  2004.  One  antlered  deer  per  hunting  license  year.  One  antlerless 
deer  with  each  required  antlerless  license. 

Deer,  Antlerless  Muzzleloader  (Statewide):  Oct.  18-25.  An  antlerless  deer 
with  each  required  antlerless  license. 

Antlerless  Deer  (Statewide):  Oct.  23-25.  junior  and  Senior  License  Holders, 
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Disabled  Person  Permit  (to  use  a vehicle)  Holders,  and  Pennsylvania  resi- 
dents  serving  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Services,  with  required 
antlerless  license.  Also  included  are  persons  who  have  reached  or  will  reach 
their  65th  birthday  in  the  year  of  the  application  for  a license  and  hold  a 
valid  adult  license,  or  qualify  for  license  and  fee  exemptions  under  section 
2706.  One  antlerless  deer  with  each  required  antlerless  license. 

Deer  (Antlered  and  Antlerless)  Statewide:  Dec.  D13.  One  antlered  deer  per 
hunting  license  year.  An  antlerless  deer  with  each  required  antlerless  li- 
cense. 

Deer,  Antlered  or  Antlerless  Flintlock  (Statewide):  Dec.  26-Jan.  10,  2004. 
One  antlered  per  hunting  license  year,  or  one  antlerless  deer  and  an  addi- 
tional antlerless  deer  with  each  required  antlerless  license. 

Deer,  Antlerless  (Military  Bases):  Hunting  permitted  on  days  established  hy 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army  at  Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Franklin 
County;  New  Cumherland  Army  Depot,  York  County;  and  Fort  Detrick, 
Raven  Rock  Site,  Adams  County.  An  antlerless  deer  with  each  required 
antlerless  license. 

Deer,  Antlerless  (WMUs  2B,  5C  and  5D):  Dec.  26-Jan.  10,  2004-  An 
antlerless  deer  with  each  required  antlerless  license. 


Furbearer  Hunting  Seasons 

Raccoon  and  Foxes:  Oct.  18-Feb.  21,  2004,  unlimited. 

Coyote,  Opossum,  Skunks  and  Weasels:  No  closed  season,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions during  deer  and  spring  turkey  seasons.  No  limits. 

Bobcat  (WMUs  2F,  2G,  3A,  3B,  3C  and  3D):  Oct.  18-Feh.  21,  2004.  One 
per  permit.  (Bobcats  may  be  taken  only  by  furtakers  in  possession  of  a 
Bobcat  Hunting-Trapping  permit.) 

Furbearer  Trapping  Seasons 

Mink  and  Muskrat:  Nov.  22-Jan.  10,  2004.  Unlimited. 

Coyote,  Foxes,  Opossum,  Raccoon,  Skunks,  Weasels:  Oct.  19-Feb.  21,  2004. 
No  limit. 

Beaver  (Statewide):  Dec.  26-March  31,  2004  (Limits  vary  depending  on 
WMU). 

Bobcat  (WMUs  2F,  2G,  3A,  3B,  3C  and  3D):  Oct.  19-Feb.  21,  2004.  One 
per  permit.  (Bobcats  may  be  taken  only  by  furtakers  in  possession  of  a 
Bobcat  Hunting-Trapping  permit.) 


Falconry 

Squirrels  (combined).  Quail,  Ruffed  Grouse,  Cottontail  Rabbits,  Snow- 
shoe  or  Varying  Hare,  Ringneck  Pheasant  (Male  or  Female  combined): 

Sept.  1 -March  31,  2004.  Limits  vary. 

No  open  season  on  other  wild  birds  or  mammals.  Waterfowl  and  Migratory 
Game  Bird  seasons  will  be  established  in  accordance  with  Federal  Regula- 
tions this  summer. 
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Bear  feeding  prohibited 


TO  REDUCE  conflicts  between  hu- 
mans and  black  bears,  the  hoard  ap- 
proved a regulation  that  prohibits  the 
intentional  feeding  of  bears.  The  new 
regulation  also  will  enable  WCOs  to 
prohibit  other  wildlife  feeding  activi- 
ties that  attract  hears  to  a given  area. 

The  hoard’s  action  follows  a recom- 
mendation from  the  agency’s  Nuisance 
Black  Bear  Management  Committee 
report  that  noted  feeding  hears  leads 
to  increases  in  both  nuisance  com- 
plaints and  chances  of  bears  injuring 
humans.  Additionally,  several  studies 
have  shown  that  feeding  hears  has  no 
biological  benefit. 

“We  recognize  that  people  enjoy 
viewing  wildlife,  and  that  this  regu- 
latory change  will  impact  that  activ- 
ity,” said  Vern  Ross,  Game  Commis- 
sion executive  director.  “But  in  light 
of  the  state’s  growing  hear  population, 
we  are  obligated  to  reduce  conflicts 
when  and  where  we  can.  All  too  of- 
ten, human  complaints  about  bears 
can  be  traced  back  to  intentional  or 
unintentional  feeding  of  hears.  To  pro- 
tect the  public,  as  well  as  bears,  we 
need  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  condi- 
tioning bears  to  finding  food  around 
homes.  It  would  he  irresponsible  to  do 
otherwise. 

“This  regulation  will  not  have  any 


impact  on  bird  feeding  or  feeding  of 
other  wildlife,  unless  the  feeding  is 
attracting  bears.  If  an  individual’s  un- 
intentional feeding  activities  are  at- 
tracting bears,  and  residents  call  the 
Game  Commission  to  voice  their  con- 
cern, a WCO  may  issue  a written  no- 
tice prohibiting  the  unintentional 
feeding  of  bears  at  that  location. 

“Habituating  bears  to  humans  can 
lead  to  conflicts  and  the  potential  for 
serious  injury,”  said  PGC  hear  biolo- 
gist Mark  Ternent.  “Eeeding  wildlife, 
whether  the  activity  is  intended  for 
birds  or  other  wildlife,  has  the  poten- 
tial to  draw  bears.  Once  bears  become 
habituated  to  an  area  where  they  regu- 
larly get  fed,  they  will  continue  to 
return,  which  is  when  the  bear  be- 
comes a problem  for  homeowners  and 
neighbors. 

The  change  will  he  in  effect  until 
October  31,  2004,  at  which  time  the 
board  could  either  extend  the  prohi- 
bition, modify  the  regulation  or  re- 
move it. 

In  1995,  the  Game  Commission 
enacted  a regulation  to  prohibit  the 
feeding  of  elk  to  address  complaints 
about  property  damage  caused  by  elk. 
Since  that  time,  only  two  individuals 
have  been  charged  with  illegally  feed- 
ing elk. 


Regulations  proposed  to  protect 

state  from  CWD 


AS  A EIRST  STEP  toward  lifting  the 
current  ban  on  importing  live  deer 
and  elk  into  Pennsylvania,  the  board 
approved  a series  of  regulatory 
changes  that  would  establish  specific 
criteria  by  which  elk  and  deer  could 
he  imported,  while  continuing  to  safe- 


guard against  chronic  wasting  disease 
(CWD)  entering  the  state. 

Last  August,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion banned  the  importation  of  live 
cervids  into  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
ban  remains  in  effect.  The  ban  does 
not  prevent  deer  and  elk  farmers  from 
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moving  their  animals  within 
Pennsylvania’s  borders  or  to  out-of- 
state  destinations. 

Based  on  an  amendment  offered  by 
Commissioner  Russell  Schleiden,  any 
elk  or  deer  being  imported  into  Penn- 
sylvania from  a state  or  province 
where  CWD  has  been  detected  must 
originate  from  a herd  that  has  been 
enrolled  in  a CWD  monitoring  pro- 
gram for  a minimum  of  five  years.  Elk 
or  deer  being  imported  into  Pennsyl- 
vania from  a state  or  province  where 
CWD  has  not  been  detected  must 


originate  from  a herd  that  has  been 
enrolled  in  a CWD  monitoring  pro- 
gram for  a minimum  of  three  years. 

Also,  an  application  to  import  live 
deer  or  elk  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Game  Commission  at  least  10  days 
prior  to  shipment,  and  the  applicant 
must  receive  the  import  permit  be- 
fore any  animals  are  brought  into  the 
state. 

The  proposed  regulation  would 
require  any  shipment  of  live  deer  or 
elk  to  be  accompanied  by  a certifi- 
cate of  veterinary  inspection. 


The  official  2002  bear  harvest  is  2,686,  the  third  best  on  record.  Included  in  the 
harvest  are  the  174  bears  (Carbon,  43;  Monroe,  49;  and  Pike,  82)  taken  in  the 
extended  season. 


Board  approves  land  exchange  for 
1-99  project 


A LAND  exchange  with  PennDOT 
involving  69  acres  of  SGL  278  in  Blair 
County  has  been  approved  that  will 
enable  PennDOT  to  proceed  with 
construction  of  1-99.  In  return,  the 
Game  Gom  miss  ion  will  receive 
$508,000  for  future  land  acquisitions. 

In  addition,  PennDOT  will  acquire 


for  the  Game  Gommission  a 36-acre 
indenture  to  SGL  278,  which  will  im- 
prove access  to  the  remainder  of  the 
larger  portion  of  the  game  lands. 
Should  its  attempts  to  acquire  this 
tract  he  unsuccessful,  PennDOT  will 
provide  an  extra  $50,000  to  an  escrow 
account  for  the  Game  Commission. 
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The  agency  will  continue  to  seek  ac- 
cess to  the  94-acre  section  of  SGL  278 
that  will  be  landlocked  due  to  the  1-99 
corridor. 

“The  agency  was  tom  between  pro- 
tecting this  portion  of  SGL  278  or 
agreeing  to  stand  aside  so  that  a vital 
transportation  link  for  southcentral 
Pennsylvania  could  move  forward,” 
said  Vem  Ross,  agency  executive  di- 


rector. 

“After  months  of  discussions,  we 
believe  that  this  agreement  represents 
the  best  possible  outcome  for  hunters 
and  trappers.  1 would  like  to  thank 
Sen.  Robert  Jubelirer  and  his  staff  for 
playing  a significant  role  in  negotiat- 
ing this  agreement,  as  well  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  for  its  support.” 


Dunkle  re-elected  president  for  2003 


COMMISSIONER  Samuel  J.  Dunkle 
of  Duncansville,  Blair  County,  was  re- 
elected president.  A Commissioner 
since  1996,  Dunkle  served  as  president 
in  2002  and  as  secretary  in  2001 . Com- 
missioner Russell  Schleiden  of  Cen- 
tre Hall,  Centre  County,  was  elected 
vice-president.  Schleiden,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  board  in  2000,  served 
as  secretary  in  2002.  Commissioner 
Roxane  S.  Palone  of  Waynesburg, 
Greene  County,  was  elected  secretary. 
Palone  was  appointed  in  2000. 

In  other  action  the  board: 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a regula- 
tory change  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
muzzleloading  handguns  for  big  game 


hunting.  The  change  also  prohibits  the 
use  of  any  muzzleloading  firearm  that 
is  less  than  .44  caliber; 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to 
extend  the  deadline  for  purchasing  a 
muzzleloader  stamp  from  Aug.  31  to 
Nov.  15.  The  proposal  must  be  ap- 
proved at  a subsequent  meeting  be- 
fore taking  effect; 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to 
allow  the  use  of  the  new  17-caliber 
rimfire  cartridge  to  take  small  game, 
furbearers,  crows  and  other  wildlife, 
and  to  dispatch  furbearers  taken  in 
traps; 

• Scheduled  upcoming  meetings 
of  the  board  on:  April  7 and  8;  June 
23  and  24;  and  Oct.  6 and  7. 


Limited  edition  knife  sales  are  brisk 


THE  CASE  MINI  TRAPPER  the 
Game  Commission  is  offering  as  the 
first  in  a series  of  limited  edition 
knives  is  selling  well.  Already,  almost 
700  of  the  1,000  made  have  been  sold. 

The  Mini  Trapper  is  3Vs  inches 
long,  has  amber  bone  handles,  clip 
and  spey  blades,  and  comes  in  a tin 
presentation  case. 

Numbers  are  being  issued  on  a first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  Those  who 
buy  this  knife  get  the  first  chance  to 
buy  the  same  number  in  the  next 


knife  in  the  series.  Others  knives  will 
feature  an  elk,  deer,  hear  and  turkey. 

To  order,  visit  “The  Outdoor 
Shop,”  on  the  agency’s  website, 
www.pgc.state.pa.us;  call  1-888-888- 
3459;  or  write  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Department  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 

17110-9797. 

Price  is  $59.50,  plus  $6.95  s&.h;  PA 
residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax.  Visa, 
MasterCard,  American  Express  and 
Discover  cards  accepted. 
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310  acres  added  to  state  game  lands 
system 


THE  BOARD  approved  five  land  op- 
tions  that  will  increase  the  state  game 
lands  system  by  nearly  310  acres. 

With  these  actions,  the  hoard  has 
approved  the  acquisition  of  more  than 
40,100  acres  since  July  1,  1999,  when 
the  last  license  fee  increase  went  into 
effect. 

Berks  County:  a donation  of  4.4 
acres  from  Rangers  Inc.,  a division  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  The  donation 
connects  two  parcels  of  SGL  106. 

McKean  County:  the  purchase  of 
161  acres  adjacent  to  SGL  301,  from 
Seneca  Highlands  Conservancy  Inc. 
tor  $35,000,  $217  per  acre.  The  par- 
cel  provides  one  mile  of  frontage 
along  the  Allegheny  River  and  im- 
proved public  access  to  SGL  301  from 
Route  155.  The  parcel,  which  in- 
cludes 65  acres  of  wetlands,  also  re- 
solves a boundary  dispute  and  con- 
nects three  separate  parcels  of  SGL 
301. 

McKean  County:  three  acres  near 
SGL  301,  from  Thomas  and  Mary 


Wilcox  for  $900.  The  parcel  provides 
access  to  the  Allegheny  River  for 
hunting,  trapping  and  fishing,  and  is 
an  excellent  wetland  used  by  a vari- 
ety of  wildlife.  Current  oil  and  gas 
leases  are  being  reserved  on  the  prop- 
erty. 

Northampton  County:  31  acres 
adjacent  to  SGL  168  from  Wildlands 
Gonservancy  Inc.  for  $12,380  — an 
excellent  price  for  land  in  an  area 
plagued  hy  sprawling  human  devel- 
opment. The  parcel  helps  to  elimi- 
nate potential  safety  zone  encroach- 
ments on  SGL  168. 

Perry  County:  110  acres  adjacent 
to  SGL  254  from  the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania Conservancy  for  $44,000. 
While  the  agency  is  paying  $400  per 
acre,  the  Conservancy  originally  paid 
$2,145  per  acre.  To  cover  the  remain- 
der of  its  costs,  the  Conservancy  is 
planning  to  raise  funds  through  pri- 
vate donations.  There  is  a one-year 
timber  reservation  on  the  110-acre 
parcel. 


Mining  leases  to  reclaim  portions  of 
SGL  262  & 79 


THE  BOARD  approved  a surface 
mining  coal  lease  and  land  exchange 
with  P&.N  Coal  Co.,  of 
Punxsutawney,  to  remove  nearly 
60,000  tons  of  coal  from  a 56.5-acre 
portion  of  SGL  262  in  Indiana 
County.  The  Commission  does  not 
own  the  coal  in  question,  but  does 
own  the  surface  support  rights. 

The  total  operation  will  have  a 
surface  impact  on  23.5  acres  for  the 
actual  mining  operation  and  33  acres 


for  erosion  and  sedimentation  control. 

The  lease  has  a potential  value  of 
$127,737.  As  an  advance  on  this  pay- 
ment, P&.N  will  convey  two  tracts  of 
land  estimated  at  $27,819,  and  an  au- 
tomatic payment  of  $54,918  into  an 
interest-bearing  escrow  account  to  he 
used  hy  the  Game  Gommission.  The 
remaining  lease  value  will  be  paid 
monthly  based  on  coal  production. 

The  first  tract,  consisting  of  65.7 
acres,  is  an  indenture  to  SGL  262.  The 
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second  tract,  consisting  of  27  acres 
adjacent  to  SGL  262,  will  provide 
greater  access. 

On  SGL  79,  Cambria  County,  a 
surface  mining  mineral  lease  with 
Laurel  Sand  & Stone  Inc.  of 
Carrolltown  was  approved. 

Under  the  lease  agreement.  Lau- 
rel Sand  & Stone  will  remove  nearly 
8 million  tons  of  sandstone  from  a 
166-acre  portion  of  SGL  79.  The 
project  will  include  a habitat  im- 
provement and  revegetation  project. 

In  exchange,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion will  receive  an  advance  royalty 
of  $135,000,  which  will  he  placed  in 
an  interest-hearing  escrow  account  to 
be  used  for  future  land  purchases  or 
deposited  into  the  Game  Fund.  The 
12-year  lease  has  a potential  royalty 
value  of  $1.44  million. 

The  board  also  approved  an 
amendment  to  an  oil  and  gas  lease 
with  Mid-East  Oil  Co.  on  SGL  100 
in  Centre  County.  As  part  of  the  origi- 


nal lease  approved  on  Jan.  16,  2002, 
Mid-East  was  scheduled  to  secure  an 
80-acre  parcel  that  would  have  pro- 
vided public  access  to  a portion  of 
SGL  100.  Due  to  the  death  of  the 
landowner,  Mid-East  is  unable  to  pur- 
chase the  land.  However,  Mid-East 
has  proposed  offering  a deeded  and 
improved  right-of-way  that  was  re- 
quired by  the  original  lease  provisions. 

And,  finally,  the  hoard  approved 
an  oil  and  gas  lease  with  Triana  En- 
ergy Inc.,  of  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  992  acres  of  SGL  123  in 
Bradford  County. 

Triana  will  pay  the  Game  Commis- 
sion a royalty  rate  for  all  gas  produced 
on  SGL  123,  as  well  as  a $44,600 
rental  rate  for  the  first  year  and 
$14,874  for  each  additional  year  of 
the  lease.  In  addition,  the  Game 
Commission  will  receive  $15,000  for 
each  deep  well  and  $1,000  for  each 
shallow  well  drilled  within  the  leased 
area  for  surface  impacts. 


PGC  taxidermy  exam  coming  up 

THE  GAME  Commission  will  he  holding  its  spring  taxidermy  exam 
April  21,  22  and  23,  at  the  Southcentral  Region  Office  in  Huntingdon. 

Individuals  interested  in  taking  this  exam,  which  a person  must  pass 
before  being  permitted  to  practice  taxidermy  in  Pennsylvania,  must  sub- 
mit an  application  and  appropriate  fee  to  a district  wildlife  conserva- 
tion officer  by  March  4.  For  more  information,  contact  the  nearest  Game 
Commission  Region  office. 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral  — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1-877-877-7137  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  l-SSS-PCC-SOOl.  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concern- 
ing illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals. 
All  other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Off  thi  Wire 

by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Arkansas 

The  Arkansas  State  Chapter  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
presented  $241,600  to  the  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commission  to  help 
fund  turkey  management  projects  in  the  state.  Part  of  the  money  was  used 
to  sponsor  the  first  Arkansas  Upland  Oaks  Symposium,  which  was  designed 
to  educate  citizens  on  the  threat  of  losing  valuable  oaks  in  the  Ozark  region 
to  the  red  oak  borer  beetle. 


New  Jersey 

Hunters  took  a record  3,734  turkeys  during 
the  2002  spring  season  — a 16.6  percent 
increase  over  the  3,202  taken  in  2001 . The 
higher  harvest  last  spring  is  attributed  to  a 
new  6'Week  season  format  and  increased 
permit  availablity  in  the  Garden  State. 
There  were  20,640  permits  issued  for  the 
2002  spring  season,  so  hunters  enjoyed  a 
success  rate  of  18  percent. 

Iowa 

There  was  a record  low  harvest  of 
196,483  cottontail  rabbits  in  2001  — 
a 40-percent  decline  from  2000. 


Helping  Hand 

Sixty  forest  firefighters  from 
Pennsylvania  were  sent  out  West  last 
summer  to  help  battle  wildfires.  The 
three,  specially  trained  20-person 
teams,  each  led  by  a DCNR  Bureau 
of  Forestry  employee,  were  called  up 
by  a central  interagency  fire 
command  center  based  in  Boise, 
Idaho,  to  help  battle  several  fires. 

Wisconsin 

Fifty-one  pairs  of  endangered  trumpeter 
swans  nested  in  2002,  more  than  double 
the  state’s  initial  recovery  goal  of  having 
20  pairs  nesting  by  2000. 


Missouri 

The  Conservation  Commission  has  approved  hunting  and  fishing  permit  fee  increases  — 
which  go  into  effect  on  March  1,  2004  — in  an  effort  to  maintain  a strong  voice  from 
hunters  and  anglers  in  the  Department  of  Conservation’s  activities.  The  Missouri 
Conservation  Department  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  best  funded  state  wildlife 
agencies  in  the  country,  as  it  receives  a one-eighth  cent  state  sales  tax.  This  stable  and 
reliable  funding,  in  addition  to  license  sales,  allows  the  department  to  maintain  and 
increase  the  high  standard  of  wildlife  management  in  Missouri.  With  this  new  increase, 
approximately  23  percent  of  the  agency’s  revenues  will  come  from  permit  sales. 

Kansas 

There  was  a record  low  18  hunting  related  mishaps  in  2001  — down  from 
19  in  2000.  There  was  one  fatality  in  2001,  when  a hunter  was  electrocuted 
after  hanging  his  portable  treestand  on  an  electrical  service  pole.  There 
are  approximately  170,000  licensed  hunters  in  the  state. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


''Schoor  is  always  in  when  deer  hunting, 
and  deer  are  the  consummate  teachers . 


Too  Soon  Old,  Too 
Late  Smart 


The  PENNSYLVANIA 
DUTCH  have  a saying: 

“Too  soon  old,  too  late 
smart.”  We  hunters  relearn 
that  truth  every  year,  and  I’m 
no  exception. 

To  introduce  my  own  mis- 
takes of  this  past  hunting  sea- 
son, let  me  say  that  I have 
been  hunting  since  1969, 
without  missing  a year.  I have 
shot  more  than  60  deer,  in 
several  states,  so  you’d  think 
I would  have  learned  some- 
thing. I thought  I had,  too, 
until  the  muzzleloader  season 
last  October.  I had  three 
comeuppances  in  one  day, 
just  to  statt  the  season  off 
tight  and  to  humble  a vet- 
eran. 

The  morning  was  typical 
glorious  fall.  Early  sun 
slanted  through  a kaleido- 
scope of  colored  leaves.  The 
air  had  a refreshing  chill,  left- 
over from  a clear  night.  As 
the  dew  evaporated,  the 
fallen  leaves  turned  crisp  underfoot.  Not 
good  conditions  for  sneaking  up  on  deer. 

That’s  why  I decided,  when  my  hunt- 
ing companion  and  I split  up  at  the  car,  to 
walk  the  grassy  logging  path  downhill  from 
the  road;  he  would  go  uphill.  We’d  meet 


Bob  btelner 


EVERY  DAY  we  spend  deer  hunting  is  a learning 
experience,  and  the  application  of  those  lessons  often 
results  in  venison  for  the  freezer. 


at  noon  at  the  vehicle,  exchange  stories 
and  decide  whether  or  not  to  stay  there. 
We  were  in  an  area  new  to  us,  one  we 
wanted  to  explore  for  future  deer  hunting 
possibilities. 

I still-hunted  down  the  path,  slowing 
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myself  from  time  to  time  as  I realized  1 was 
hiking  more  than  hunting.  Time  to  get  into 
the  predator  mindset  and  control  my  steps 
accordingly.  I kept  to  the  path,  where  few 
crunchy  leaves  lay  and  where  my  feet  could 
fall  silently.  No  deer,  hut  then  1 laoticed  I 
was  walking  through  a maple  and  heech 
woods,  with  no  beechnuts  and  little  deer 
sign. 

The  trail  curved  down  the  slope  and 
began  paralleling  a stream.  Just  a little  far- 
ther, I thought,  and  I’ll  ttirn  around  to 
make  the  car  at  rendezvous  time.  Then  I 
saw  the  deer.  I caught  a quick  glimpse  of 
the  head  — legal  doe.  After  that,  all  1 could 
see  was  the  deer’s  hack  as  it  fed  around  a 
bend,  right  in  the  grassy  trail.  The  situa- 
tion was  so  perfect,  1 actually  grinned:  I 
was  going  to  shoot  a deer.  All  1 had  to  do 
was  sneak  quietly  five  more  yards,  hidden 
by  the  shoulder  of  the  bank,  up  to  the  next 
tree.  I would  rise  up  behind  the  trunk,  rest 
my  gun  against  the  hark,  and  shoot  the  deer 
with  the  inline  muzzleloader.  Not  even  the 
uncertainty  of  flintlock  ignition  to  iriter- 
fere  this  time. 

Whcw\  Wheu’\  1 hadn’t  taken  two  steps 
when  the  other  deer,  the  one  1 hadn’t  seen 
and  hadn’t  looked  for,  snorted.  I saw  it 
standiiag  for  an  instant,  a big  doe  in  the 
heech  saplings  just  to  the  left  of  the  target 
deer.  Then  both  deer  became  running 
blurs.  1 got  one  more  glimpse,  when  they 
passed  about  100  yards  uphill,  in  open 
woods.  Thera  they  were  gone. 

1 had  been  so  cocky,  so  sure  I would  fill 
my  tag  that  morning.  What  1 hadn’t 
counted  on  was  something  any  student  of 
deer  learns  early  in  his  or  her  educatioia: 
Deer  aren’t  necessarily  alone.  I should  have 
looked  for  a second,  even  third  or  fourth 
deer,  before  1 began  my  stalk  on  the  one. 
The  deer  1 saw  was  a small  one.  Its  mother 
and  possibly  its  sibling,  or  other  does  and 
fawias,  might  he  nearby,  watching  me  or 
perhaps  presenting  better  shots.  How  could 
I have  forgotten? 

While  does  are  often  in  family  groups, 
bucks  often  are  in  groups,  too.  Even  pre- 


rut, they  often  travel  with  other  bucks,  as 
“bachelors,”  I remembered.  I resolved  to 
keep  that  in  mind  when  I returned  to  ar- 
chery hunting.  For  the  rest  of  early 
muzzleloader  season,  1 resolved  to  riot  be 
so  focused  on  orie  animal,  hut  to  remem- 
ber that  deer  may  not  be  alone. 

Appropriately  chastised  for  the  morn- 
ing, hut  light-hearted  because  the  season 
was  young,  I turned  and  headed  for  the  car. 
No  other  deer  showed,  and  the  day  was 
warming.  I got  back  to  the  vehicle  half  an 
hour  early,  took  the  ignition  cap  off  the 
inline  and  put  it  safely  in  the  hack  seat. 
Then  1 got  in  the  front  seat  and  reached 
for  the  Thermos  and  a sandwich.  The  two- 
lane  road  was  surprisingly  busy  with  cars 
and  trucks  that  day.  I turned  the  car  radio 
to  soft  music  and  closed  my  eyes. 

I don’t  know  what  made  me  open  them 
again,  because  no  traffic  was  passing  just 
then.  I glanced  across  the  road  at  the  high 
hank  in  time  to  see  a perfectly-tined  8- 
point  buck  appear  on  the  edge.  As  I 
watched,  he  began  the  descent.  I turned 
my  head  right  and  left  to  look  for  vehicles, 
especially  the  heavy  and  not-easily-hraked 
logging  trucks  that  had  been  going  by.  I 
didn’t  want  this  beautiful  deer  to  become 
a bloody  roadkill  right  before  my  eyes. 

The  buck  must  have  seen  my  head 
swivel;  he  was  scant  yards  away.  He  stopped 
halfway  down  the  bank,  stared  briefly  at 
me  through  the  windshield  and  reversed 
direction.  The  last  I saw  was  his  white  tail 
and  black  hooves  hightailing  it  over  the 
top.  My  pleasure  at  having  seen  the  buck 
was  short-lived,  though.  That  deer  could 
have  just  as  easily  been  a legal  doe.  What 
was  I doing  sitting  in  the  car  during  hunt- 
ing hours? 

1 jumped  out  and  got  the  muzzleloader 
from  the  hack  seat,  remembering  to  close 
the  doors  quietly.  Perhaps  other  deer  were 
behind  the  buck.  My  hunting  companion, 
who  should  he  returning  about  then,  had 
probably  pushed  him  toward  the  road.  I 
crossed  the  road,  made  my  way  up  the 
hank,  and  took  a stand  in  a blowdown 
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along  the  deeply  rutted  deer  trail  the  buck 
had  followed.  Nothing  appeared,  except 
my  hunting  buddy,  hut  that  was  all  right.  1 
had  learned  lesson  number  two  for  the  day 
and  was,  at  last,  hunting  correctly.  “It  ain’t 
over  till  it’s  over,’’  said  Yogi  Berra,  and  that 
can  he  said  for  hunting  hours  as  well  as 
baseball. 

We  decided  not  to  stay  in  that  spot  for 
the  afternoon,  hut  to  drive  up  the  road  to 
additional  timber  company  ground  that 
was  open  to  hunting.  We  knew  that  place 
well,  having  hunted  it  during  many  regu- 
lar antlerless  deer  seasons.  1 knew  where 
and  how  the  deer  ran  there  — or  so  1 
thought. 

We  parked  off  the  road  edge,  and  1 went 
to  the  right  and  my  friend  to  the  left.  1 
would  take  the  old  logging  path  up  the  hill 
while  he  went  down  the  road,  climbed  and 
then  pushed  toward  me.  1 reached  the  flat 
on  top,  and  then  was  faced  with  a deci- 
sion. Should  1 stay  near  the  edge?  1 had 
often  seen  deer  paralleling  the  edge  when 
pushed,  had  even  shot  one  there.  Or  should 
I go  farther  in?  I looked  across  the  flat  to 
where  the  land  humped  slightly.  Deer  also 
liked  to  run  across  that  little  round  top  or 
skirt  its  base.  Where  should  I sit? 

Because  I was  carrying  a scope-sighted 
inline,  I decided  that  the  rifle  had  the  ca- 
pability of  covering  both  spots,  so  I’d  sit 
between  them.  1 found  a comfortable  log, 
with  small  trees  within  grasping  distance. 


so  1 could  shoot  in  either  direction.  1 didn’t 
wait  long  for  action.  Far  out  in  the  open 
woods,  in  the  direction  the  driver  was  com- 
ing, 1 saw  flickers  of  moving  whitetails. 
Through  the  scope  1 could  tell  the  two  were 
antlerless,  and  if  they  stayed  on  course, 
they’d  he  right  in  my  lap.  But  they  didn’t. 
They  turned  and  disappeared.  When  1 saw 
the  does  again  they  were  already  on  the 
little  round  top.  They  probably  had 
dropped  hack  and  circled,  and  1 never  saw 
them  approaching.  1 swiveled  to  rest  the 
rifle  against  a sapling,  and  got  them  in  the 
scope  again.  Too  late.  Just  flashes  of  brown 
between  trees.  1 had  forgotten  that  the  far- 
ther away  deer  are  in  the  woods,  the  more 
trees  intervene,  and  the  smaller  the  spaces 
appear  between  trees.  Undistinguishahle 
parts  and  pieces  of  deer  at  a distance  are 
nothing  to  shoot  at. 

1 had  tried  to  split  the  difference,  which 
rarely  works.  If  1 had  taken  a stand  on  the 
rise,  1 would  have  had  an  easy  shot  at  the 
deer.  If  1 had  taken  a stand  on  the  edge  of 
the  hill,  I would  have  had  a good  shot  at 
any  deer  on  that  route.  My  compromise 
stand  cut  me  off  from  the  possibility  of  good 
shots  at  deer  using  either  of  the  two  known 
runs.  “You  can’t  have  it  both  ways”  was  the 
third  lesson  1 learned  that  day.  Already  1 
was  wearing  the  dunce  cap,  with  plenty  of 
season  ahead.  My  2002  hunting  school  had 
just  started,  and  the  deer,  as  always,  were 
the  teachers.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Gun  Trader's  Guide,  Stoeger  Publishing  Company,  1 7603  Indian  Head  Highway,  Suite 
200,  Accokeek,  Maryland  20607,  www.stoegerindustries.com,  592  pp.,  $23.95.  For 
nearly  50  years.  Cun  Trader's  Guidehas  been  the  standard  reference  forfirearm  identification 
and  comparison  of  sporting,  military  and  law  enforcement  models,  including  rare  and 
unusual  collectibles  and  commemoratives.  This,  the  25th  edition  of  the  Cun  Trader's  Guide, 
is  newly  revised  and  packed  with  extensive  gun  specifications,  photographs  and  line 
drawings.  Gun  Trader's  Guide  lists  thousands  of  guns  produced  worldwide  from  1 900  to 
2002. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


To  lose  the  diverse  forest  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains , especially  the  southern  half,  would 
be  to  destroy  two  hundred  million  years  of 
steady  plant  evolution. 

Living  in  the 
Appalachian  Forest 


IF  YOU  HAVE  aliens  on  your  property, 
March  is  the  month  to  take  inventory. 
That’s  because  many  of  the  most  damag- 
ing ones  leaf  out  way  ahead  of  native 
plants.  Scientists  call  the  worst  of  these 
plants  “invasives.”  And  invade  they  do, 
especially  over  on  the  former  property  of 
our  logger-neighbor. 

Back  in  1991,  before  we  owned  this 
120-acre  piece,  a logger  went  in  and  got 
most  of  the  valuable  trees.  The  only  rea- 
son he  didn’t  get  all  of  them  was  because 
his  operation  finally  began  polluting  the 
waters  of  the  commonwealth  — our  hol- 
low stream  that  flows  directly  into  the 
Little  Juniata  River.  Because  this  logger 
had  not  followed  the  Soil  Erosion  Control 
Plan  he  had  filed,  he  was  forced  to  close 
up  his  operation  a little  sooner  than  he  had 
planned.  By  then,  though,  the  damage  was 
done.  He  had  opened  up  most  ctf  a south- 
facing slope  in  what  had  been  primarily  a 
100-year-old  oak  forest. 

Since  then,  I have  been  monitoring  the 
return  of  the  forest.  Not  much  has  re- 
turned, though,  and  certainly  not  the  oak 
trees.  Despite  leaving  stumps  that  would 
theoretically  sprout,  as  well  as  a few  oaks 
as  seed  trees,  the  logger  forgot  to  factor  in 


the  deer.  The  last  time  that  forest  was  cut, 
in  the  late  1890s,  deer  were  scarce  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Oak  trees  easily  sprouted  from 
stumps.  This  time,  however,  the  deer 
browsed  them  off.  Only  where  the  logger 
left  piles  of  slash  have  some  oak  seedlings 
survived. 

Otherwise,  the  native  pioneering  spe- 
cies— striped  maples,  black  birch  and 
black  locust  — form  a dense,  low  canopy 
in  many  places.  The  blackberries  that 
sprang  up  are  now  mostly  gone,  grazed  by 
the  deer  long  before  they  were  shaded  out. 
The  shrub  layer,  though,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  alien  invasives.  Hundreds, 
maybe  thousands,  of  Japanese  barberry 
bushes  dot  the  understory,  and  already  they 
have  leafed  out.  So,  too,  have  the  multi- 
flora rose  bushes  and  common  privet.  Be- 
cause we  didn’t  own  this  land  until  after 
the  logging  job,  I had  not  walked  can  it,  so 
I’m  not  certain  how  many  of  these 
invasives  were  there  before  the  logger  did 
his  work.  I only  know  that  in  our  uncut 
forest,  there  are  only  a few  Japanese  bar- 
berry shrubs  and  no  multiflcara  rose  or  com- 
mcari  privet. 

The  groves  of  ailanthus  trees,  which 
dominate  some  of  the  hardest  logged  ar- 
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eas,  have  not  yet  greened  up.  This  “tree  of 
heaven”  or  “tree  from  hell,”  depending  on 
your  perspective,  is  an  Asian  import  that 
germinates  quickly  and  crowds  out  native 
trees.  It  also  thrives  in  disturbed  land- 
scapes. Once  they  ate  established,  they  are 
difficult  to  remove. 

What  should  we  do  about  all  these 
invasives?  Should  we  spray  them  with  her- 
bicides or  should  we  hope  that  the  natives 
will  eventually  crowd  them  out?  But  one 
native  — hay-scented  fern  — has  also  got- 
ten out  of  control,  blanketing  many  open 
areas  in  smothering  fronds.  Many  land- 
owners  use  herbicides  on  them,  too. 

We  have  neither  the  money  nor  man- 
power to  destroy  all  the  invasives,  and  long 
ago,  when  gypsy  moth  spraying  was  ad- 
vised, we  decided  never  to  use  herbicides 
on  our  land.  Instead,  as  we  are  doing  with 
the  rest  of  our  forest,  we  are  watching  and 
monitoring  the  changes  taking  place  and 
the  plants  that  come  and  go. 

As  so-called  non-industrial,  private 
forest  owners  (called  NIPS  by  forest- 
ers), our  management  deci- 
sions and  those  of 
500,000  other  NIPS 
are  important  for 
the  overall  health  of 
Pennsylvania’s  for- 
ests. So  I was  pleased 
when  I received  a new 
book  — Living  In 
The  Appalachian 
Forest:True  Tales 
Of  Sustainable 
Forestry  — hy 
Chris  Bolgiano,  which 
discusses  NIPS  as  well  as  in 
dustrial  landowners  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Kentucky  in  an  entertain- 
ing and  informative  way. 

In  the  interest  of  full  disclosure,  I 
should  say  right  up  front  that  Bolgiano 
attended  the  annual  Pennsylvania 
Forest  Stewardship  picnic 
that  we  hosted  back  in 
1999  and  discussed  our 


land  management  ideas,  the  Forest  Stew- 
atdship  Program,  and  the  picnic  in  her 
hook.  I had  chided  her  for  not  including 
Pennsylvania  in  her  previous  hook  — The 
Appalachian  Forest:  A Search  For  Roots  And 
Renewal. 

“Come  see  our  part  of  the  Appalachian 
forest  and  meet  the  people  who  li\'e  and 
work  here,”  I wrote  to  her.  So  she  came.  It 
was  a hot,  humid  day  in  mid-July.  The  tents 
were  up,  the  porta-potties  were  in  place, 
and  the  food  van  had  arrived  just  ahead  of 
the  140  people  who  were  directed  up  our 
mile  and  a half  hollow  road  by  a platoon 
of  hunter  friends.  Other  hunters  helped 
them  park  on  our  mowed  fields.  They  also 
led  walks  over  our  property  and  mingled 
with  the  forest  stewards  throughout  the 
morning  and  afternoon  programs,  which 
were  devoted  to  managing  forest  land  for 
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biodiversity.  Because  the  hunters  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  this,  it  was  their  job  to  con- 
vince the  NIPS  that  allowing  huiaters  on 
their  land  to  keep  the  deer  population  in 
check  would  improve  the  health  of  their 
forests. 

People  were  interested  and  many  went 
home  to  find  their  own  group  of  respon- 
sible hunters.  As  Bolgiano  writes,  “A  dis- 
harmonic  convergence  of  time  and  circum- 
stances, involving  the  extirpation  of  preda- 
tors, the  protection  of  deer  after  19th  cen- 
tury market- 
hunting ex- 
travaganzas, 
and  the  browse 
produced  by 
extensive  tim- 
bering, caused 
chronic  deer  ir- 
ruptions through- 
out much  of  the  20th 
century.  Many  other  states 
had  similar  conditions  and  ex- 
perienced similar  results,  but 
Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  worst 
examples.” 

Another  theme  of  our 
meeting  was  the  virtue  of 
managing  through  messiness. 

Nature  does  not  like  neatness. 

The  more  fallen  trees  and  de- 
bris on  a forest  floor,  the  healthier  the  for- 
est. Our  management  is,  in  essence,  no 
management.  “They  wanted  the  natural 
processes  that  Marcia  monitored  with  pa- 
tient, loving,  and  scientifically  informed 
observations  to  continue  indefinitely  with- 
out human  disturbance,”  Bolgiano  cor- 
rectly states. 

What  we  do  is  just  a small  part  of 
Bolgiano’s  book.  Most  of  the  other  NIPS 
she  talks  with  are  interested  in  active,  but 
reasonable  management.  Many  of  them  are 
incredibly  innovative.  Yet  it  is  urgent  that 
more  NIPS  educate  themselves  about  how 
best  to  manage  their  forests.  The  eastern 
U.S.  now  supplies  almost  half  the  world’s 
demand  for  temperate  hardwoods,  but  ex- 


perts agree  that  such  a rate  of  harvesting  is 
not  sustainable.  Often,  very  little  is  left 
from  logging  operations  to  ensure  that  a 
new,  healthy  forest  will  regenerate.  “It  is,” 
Bolgiano  says,  “the  greatest  experiment  in 
private  forest  ownership  in  the  history  of 
the  world.” 

To  lose  the  diverse  forest  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains,  especially  the  south- 
ern half,  would  be 
to  destroy  “two 
hundred  million 
years  of  steady 
plant  evolution. 
Here  began 
the  develop- 
ment of  trees 
from  club 
mosses  and 
horsetails  into  palm-like 
cycads,  then  magnolias 
and  ginkgoes,  then  coni- 
fers, aiad  finally  the 
flowering  hardwoods. 
These  are  the  forests 
that  time  has  cho- 
sen for  its  own,” 
Bolgiano  writes. 
The  folks  she  portrays  in  her 
hook  are  not  representative  of  most 
Appalachian  forest  owners.  They 
are  pioneers  stumbling  toward 
sustainability  in  a wide  variety  of  ways,  hav- 
ing success  as  well  as  failure  hut  willing  to 
explore  a new  path  between  preservation 
and  exploitation.  She  talks  about  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  have  consulting  foresters 
plan  and  supervise  timber  sales  for  private 
forest  owners  and  profiles  Britt  Boucher 
from  Virginia,  “a  forester  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  sustainability.”  He  is  “committed 
to  working  toward  certification  from 
Smart  wood.  The  Smartwood  brand  name 
designates  wood  products  guaranteed  to 
come  from  ecologically  harvested  forests, 
giving  consumers  the  option  of  support- 
ing sustainable  forestry  by  buying  certified 
wood.”  He  believes  in  ecosystem  manage- 
ment and  getting  adjacent  landowners  to 
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For  further  reading,  Bolgiano  has  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  bibliog- 
raphies on  forestry  issues  that  I've 
seen  in  any  book  written  for  a popu- 
lar audience.  Her  extensive  notes  and 
index  are  also  useful. 


cooperate  in  the  way  they  manage  their 
forests. 

“I  try  to  pool  knowledge  and  let  every- 
one know  what  everyone  else  is  doing”  (on 
Doe  Mountain  in  Virginia),  he  tells 
Bolgiano. 

Presbyterian  minister  and  internation- 
ally known  theologian  Richard  Cartwright 
Austin  farms  on  160  acres  in  southwest 
Virginia.  Austin  was  one  of  the  first  theo- 
logians to  question  the  Christian  religion’s 
relationship  with  the  natural  world. 

“We  need  to  develop  a new  moral  rela- 
tionship with  nature,”  he  says.  “The 
changes  required  of  human  society  to  give 
nature  its  due  are  so  far-reaching  and  chal- 
lenging, only  love  can  induce  them.  If  we 
come  to  protect  the  earth,  it  will  only  he 
because  we  have  discovered  a new  delight 
in  God  through  love  of  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture ...” 

After  first  taking  the  advice  of  an  ex- 
tension agent  to  clear  a hillside  of  brush 
and  then  watching  his  pond  fill  up  with 
sediment  from  the  eroded  naked  hillside, 
Austin  found  a skilled,  low-impact  logger 
who  removed  50  trees  from  50  acres  which, 
to  Austin,  “feels  sustainable.”  Even  though 
the  logger  had  used  a mechanical  skidder, 
there  was  no  bare  ground,  Bolgiano  reports, 
“but  a lush  understory  punctuated  by  an 
occasional  stump.” 

Austin  has  finally  settled  on  a 30/30 
forestry  rule  for  his  land  — to  take  no  more 
than  30  percent  of  his  standing  timber,  so 
that  in  30  years  the  same  species  and  ages 
of  trees  will  he  growing  in  his  woods. 

Organic  chicken  farmer  Harry  Groot  is 
also  interested  in  practicing  sustainable 
forestry  on  his  land.  He  thins  his  woods, 
taking  out  the  less  valuable  trees  so  the 


better  ones  can  flourish. 

“My  goal  is  to  have  a continuous 
canopy,”  he  says. 

Using  his  portable  Wood-Mi:er,  he  cuts 
his  trees  into  hoards  and  then  dries  them 
in  his  solar  kiln.  He  sells  his  hoards  locally. 
The  scraps  left  over  he  uses  tor  firewood 
and  the  sawdust  becomes  mulch. 

For  those  landowners  who  don’t  want 
to  do  their  own  cutting,  horse  loggers  are 
a viable  alternative.  One  of  the  best  is  Ja- 
son Rutledge  of  Floyd  County,  Virginia. 
But  he  doesn’t  like  to  he  called  a logger. 
“I’m  a biological  woodsman,”  he  insists.  He 
cuts  the  lowest  instead  of  the  highest  value 
trees  in  an  attempt  to  not  only  restore  the 
forest  hut  also  improve  it.  This  “low-grad- 
ing” method  creates  better  trees  for  later 
cutting  cycles.  Many  of  his  ideas  for  grow- 
ing a better  forest  are  contrary  to  current 
forestry  thinking.  For  instance,  he  never 
takes  more  than  30  percent  of  the  forest 
canopy  and  always  leaves  a diverse  habitat 
for  wildlife.  To  get  his  logs  out  without 
leaving  ruts  in  the  forest  floor,  he  uses  an 
arch  that  lifts  them  high  enough  that  they 
won’t  gouge  the  ground. 

Forests  produce  more  than  wood  for 
humanity’s  needs.  These  so-called  “non- 
timber  forest  products”  can  be  even  more 
lucrative  than  logs.  One  of  the  best  crops 
is  ginseng,  and  Sylvester  Yunker  grows  it 
in  an  eastern  Kentucky  forest.  He  tries  to 
imitate  nature’s  conditions  so  he  can  com- 
mand the  higher  price  dealers  pay  for  wild 
ginseng.  He  is  also  trying  to  eliminate  the 
middlemen  by  selling  directly  on  the 
Internet.  But  Yunker,  like  many  of  the  folks 
Bolgiano  met,  is  interested  in  teaching  his 
Appalachian  neighbors  his  growing  tech- 
niques, not  only  to  take  the  pressure  off 
wild  ginseng  hut  to  help  them  make  a 
steady  income. 

Not  all  the  innovative  NIPS  have 
happy  endings  to  their  stories  and  few 
make  much  of  a profit,  but  Bolgiano  has 
discovered  many  people  trying  to  conser\’e 
forest  biodiversity  while  providing  valuable 
forest  products  for  the  market.  Bolgiano 
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also  explains  such  forestry  terms  as  high 
grading,  Best  Management  Practices 
(BMPs),  shelterwood  system,  streamside 
management  zones  and  value-added 
chains. 

She  ends  with  a chapter  on  industrial 
private  forest  owners  — the  timhet  and 
coal  harons  who  have  had  and  continue 
to  have  a lot  of  influence  on  the  health  of 
the  Appalachian  forests.  The  coal  batons 
have,  for  the  most  part,  created  and  con- 
tinue to  create  barrens  of  some  of  our  most 
productive  forests.  Mountaintop  removal 
is  their  latest  degradation  of  the  land.  They 
remove  whole  mountaintops  and  dump 
them  into  the  valleys,  polluting  stteams 
and  devastating  the  lives  of  many  rural  in- 
habitants of  southwestern  West  Virginia 
and  eastern  Kentucky.  In  Kentucky  they’ve 
tried  to  make  the  best  of  a had  deal  hy  re- 
introducing elk  on  the  resulting  “grass- 
lands.” But  Bolgiano  finds  it  difficult  to  say 
anything  good  about  that  experiment. 

She  teturried  to  Pennsylvania  with  her 
portrayal  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania’s 
timber  baron  TD.  Collins  whose  grand- 
son started  Kane  Hardwoods,  the  first  com- 
mercial timber  company  in  the  United 


States  to  he  certified  hy  the  prestigious 
Forest  Stewardship  Council.  Although 
their  harvesting  methods  take  many  more 
trees  than  selection  cutting,  they  cut  on 
long  cycles  — between  90  and  120  years, 
depending  on  the  species  — and  cut  less 
than  two  percent  of  their  land  every  year. 

Bolgiano  owns  100  acres  and  makes  it 
clear  that  she  and  her  husband  struggle 
with  the  same  questions  of  sustainability 
as  the  subjects  in  het  book.  “Wood  keeps 
us  warm  in  the  winter.  Deer  help  feed  us.  I 
loop  together  wreaths  from  grapevines  and 
decorate  them  with  pieces  of  lichen  and 
moss.  Something  sacred  emanates  from 
everything  I see  and  smell  and  touch.  A 
sense  of  the  sacred  is  what  I want  to  sus- 
tain in  myself,  and  in  my  woods,”  Bolgiano 
concludes. 

None  of  us  have  all  the  answers,  hut  it 
is  worthwhile  for  us  to  ask  questions  — of 
ourselves,  of  the  experts,  and  of  our  neigh- 
bors. Do  we  want  to  leave  to  future  gen- 
erations forests  as  fine  or  finer  than  we  have 
now?  Or  do  we  want  to  take  our  profits 
and  run,  hoping  that  those  who  come  af- 
tet  us  will  he  clever  enough  to  regenerate 
what  little  we  leave  to  them.^  □ 


of  ©ore 


This  photo  sent  in  by  STEPHEN 
SCOTT  shows  a group  from 
Huntingdon  and  Fulton 
counties  and  their  bears  taken 
in  Potter  County  in  1924.  Front 
row,  L to  R:  H.O.  ANDREWS, 
Mapleton,  SAM  CASTER,  Three 
Springs,  M.A.  DETWILER,  Three 
Springs,  S.S.  STRAIT,  Waterfall. 
Back  Row,  L to  R;  LAWRENCE 
ANDREWS,  Mapleton,  D.A. 
BLACK,  Waterfall,  J.  FOSTER 
BOLINCER,  Wood,  H.P. 
STEENER,  Cassville,  H.N. 
GUTSHALL  (SCOTT'S  great 
grandfather),  Orbisonia. 
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straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  john  Kasun 


Archery  and  bowhunting  demand  the  utmost  in 
paying  attention  to  details  — and  when  it  comes  to 
details,  women  often  excel. 

The  Fairer  Sex 


(iTT  THEN  IT  COMES  to  bowhunting, 
VV  you  must  realize  that  men  and 
women  are  not  equal,”  I said  to  the  class  of 
women  attending  a Becoming  an  Out- 
doors-Woman (BOW)  program.  Smiles 
soon  spread  across  their  faces,  however,  and 


SANDRA  KASUN  is  an  accomplished  archer  and 
bowhunter  whose  repeated  success  is  proof  that 
bowhunting  is  not  just  a "guy  thing." 


laughter  broke  out  when  I added,  “Women 
are  superior.” 

While  it  may  have  been  a good  ice- 
breaker for  the  class,  there  is  also  much 
truth  in  that  statement.  Archery  and 
howhunting  are  activities  in  which  atten- 
tion to  detail  determines  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure,  and 
when  it  comes  to  attention  to  detail, 
women,  in  general,  have  the  edge. 
Unfortunately,  women  are  often  lead 
to  believe  that  howhunting  is  too  dif- 
ficult for  them,  hut  nothing  could  he 
further  from  the  truth.  1 know  that 
from  a lifetime  of  personal  experi- 
ence. 

My  wife  Sandra  began 
howhunting  when  we  were  dating  in 
the  early  1960s.  At  that  time  women 
hunters  were  rare  and  women 
howhunters  unheard  of.  The  great- 
est challenge  that  faced  all 
howhunters,  male  and  female  during 
that  time,  was  the  availability  of  suit- 
able equipment.  We  spent  those  early 
years  hunting  with  hows  that  had 
heavy  draw  weights,  wooden  arrows 
with  feathers,  no  sights,  and 
hroadheads  made  from  tool  steel  that 
were  impossible  to  sharpen  properly. 
We  soon  learned  that  if  we  were  to 
he  successful  we  needed  to  get  better 
equipment  and  we  had  to  change  our 
hunting  techniques.  What  worked 
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for  us  as  rifle  hunters  was  not  going  to  work 
tor  bowhunting. 

Equipment 

The  introduction  of  the  compound  how 
lead  to  an  exphision  in  the  number  of 
howhunters  — and  made  archery  equip- 
ment a big  business.  Although  the  first 
compounds  were  crude  and  still  leaniiag 
towards  loiag  draws  and  heavy  draw 
weights,  It  wasn’t  long  until  a wider  range 
of  equipment  became  available,  making  it 
much  easier  to  match  equipment  with  the 
shooter,  especially  women. 

One  of  the  major  misconceptions  fac- 
ing a woman  howhunter  today  is  the  no- 
tion that  a lot  of  physical  strength  is  re- 
quired to  hunt  with  a how,  and  that  women 
need  special  equipment.  Neither  of  these 
statements  is  true. 

The  white-tailed  deer  is  the  number  one 
target  of  howhunters,  and  it’s  considered  a 
medium-size  big  game  animal.  In  addition, 
the  average  howhunting  shot  is  taken  at 
25  yards  or  less.  When  hunting  deer  at 
these  ranges  just  about  anyone,  regardless 
of  physical  strength,  can  he  fitted  with  ar- 
chery equipment  suitable  for  the  job. 
Women  don’t  need  “special”  equipment  to 
how  hunt,  they  simply  need  equipment 
that  fits  them  properly,  just  like  any  male 
howhunter. 

Having  operated  a specialty  archery 
shop  for  15  years.  I’ve  seen  women  who 
could  draw  60  pounds  with  ease  and 
needed  30-inch  arrows,  and  I’ve  also  out- 
fitted men  with  45-pound  hows  and  26- 
inch  arrows.  Bowhunting  equipment  must 
he  fitted  to  the  individual,  regardless  if  they 
are  a man  or  woman,  young  or  old. 

The  wide  selection  of  equipment  avail- 
able today  makes  it  easy  to  match  etjuip- 
ment  to  the  individual.  Having  equipment 
that  does  not  fit  properly  or  is  not  matched 
is  like  buying  a pair  of  expensive  shoes  that 
don’t  fit.  It  won’t  work  and  it’s  a waste  of 
money.  Unless  they  have  the  help  of  some- 
one who  knows  exactly  what  they  are  do- 
ing, 1 would  strongly  suggest  that  the  fe- 


male howhunter  he  outfitted  by  a pro  shop, 
and  preferably  one  that  is  comfortable  with 
dealing  with  women,  and  even  better 
would  he  one  that  has  women  on  its  staff. 

It  would  he  impossible  for  me  to  over- 
stress the  importance  of  being  properly 
outfitted.  A common  mistake  1 oftera  no- 
ticed when  operating  my  shop  was  a hus- 
haiad  buying  himself  a laew  how  and  then 
giving  his  old  how  to  his  wife.  The  intent 
was  to  see  how  she  liked  shooting  a bow 
before  spending  the  money  on  a bow  of 
her  own.  This  is  a major  mistake,  and  it 
almost  guarantees  that  she  will  quickly 
become  discouraged  trying  to  shoot  a how 
that  does  not  fit  her. 

One  of  the  major  topics  of  discussion 
when  it  comes  to  women’s  howhunting 
equipment  is  bow  weight.  The  rule  for  men 
and  women  is  the  same:  The  archer  should 
shoot  a weight  that  is  comfortable  and  one 
that  can  he  shot  accurately.  There  is  an 
old  saying  in  howhunting  that  an  arrow 
from  a 40-pound  how  in  the  lungs  of  a 
whitetail  is  much  more  deadly  then  an  ar- 
row from  a 70-pound  bow  an  inch  over  its 
hack.  Simple,  hut  oh  so  true. 

At  a recent  seminar  a woman  in  the 
audience  told  me  that  she  would  like  to 
bow  hunt  hut  was  told  she  could  not  draw 
a heavy  enough  how  needed  to  hunt  with. 
I assured  her  that  unless  there  are  some 
severe  physical  limitations,  nothing  could 
he  further  from  the  truth.  The  Game  Com- 
mission recently  passed  a minimum  how 
draw  weight  of  35  pounds.  Although  that 
weight  combined  with  the  proper  arrow 
and  hroadhead  is  adequate  for  hunting 
whitetails,  each  pound  that  can  he  added 
will  greatly  increase  the  speed  of  the  ar- 
row, the  flatness  of  the  trajectory  and  the 
penetrating  power. 

My  wife  has  taken  47  deer  with  a how, 
and  the  lightest  bow  she  ever  used  had  a 
35-pound  draw  weight  and  the  heaviest 
was  45  pounds.  Today  her  hunting  bow  is 
set  at  43  pounds.  Using  arrows  matched  to 
her  draw  weight  and  draw  length  to  en- 
sure maximum  performance,  she  has  on 
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many  occasions  shot  completely  through 
deer.  Although  heavy  muscle  mass  or  hones 
will  reduce  her  penetration  more  so  than 
if  I struck  the  same  spot  with  my  65'pound 
bow,  how  weight  should  never  he  substi- 
tuted for  accuracy  and  shot  discipline.  That 
is  especially  true  with  the  lighter  equip- 
ment normally  used  hy  a female 
howhunter.  Much  of  Sandra’s  success  is 
based  not  only  upon  her  accuracy,  hut  also 
her  discipline  to  take  only  the  shots  that 
will  produce  the  best  chances  of  a humane 
kill. 

There  are  some  other  common  sense 
rules  to  consider  when  selecting  a how  for 
a woman.  As  a general  rule  women’s  hands 
are  smaller  and  they  have  less  arm  strength 
than  a man’s.  There  are  many  hows  on  the 
market  today  with  slim  risers  and  narrow 
limbs.  These  hows  are  normally  light  in 
weight  and  are  well  suited  for  a woman, 
especially  when  she  will  be  carrying  it 
afield. 

The  size  of  the  bow’s  handle  is  another 
important  consideration.  Women  find  that 
a small  how  handle  will  not  only  fit  their 
hands  more  comfortably,  hut  that  they  also 
will  shoot  more  accurately.  Torquing  of  the 
bow  handle  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of 
missed  shots,  and  the  smaller  the  bow 
handle  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  torque  the 
bow.  Many  of  today’s  hows  offer  replace- 
able grips  of  different  sizes,  or  the  how 
handle  can  be  filed  down  to  fit  the  hand 
size  of  the  shooter. 

When  adding  accessories  such  as  stabi- 
lizers, how  quivers  and  sights,  be  careful 
not  to  add  excessive  weight.  Try  to  keep 
the  weight  of  the  how  and  accessories  as 
light  as  possible.  As  an  example,  a bow 
quiver  filled  with  arrows  can  add  a lot  of 
weight  to  any  how,  resulting  in  rapid  tir- 
ing of  the  how  arm  when  shooting.  One 
possible  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  use 
a hip  quiver.  A hip  quiver  is  worn  on  a 
belt  around  the  waist  and  will  carry  hunt- 
ing arrows  safely  without  adding  extra 
weight  to  the  how  itself. 

The  best  hroadheads  for  a lightweight 


how  are  fixed  5-hlade  heads.  While  the 
popular  mechanical  heads  can  produce 
good  arrow  flight,  they  are  energy  hogs  and 
can  greatly  reduce  penetration.  Regardless 
of  what  the  ads  might  say,  hroadhead 
manufacturers  normally  recommend  that 
mechanical  hroadheads  not  he  used  with 
hows  of  less  than  60  p(,)unds  draw  weight. 
Remember,  the  major  advantage  of  me- 
chanical heads  is  that  they  can  fly  reason- 
ably well  out  of  a how  that  is  not  tuned 
properly.  It  is  far  better  to  take  the  time  to 
tune  the  how,  and  use  a fixed-blade 
hroadhead  that  loses  a minimum  amount 
of  energy  upon  penetration  than  to  use  a 
mechanical  head  and  get  a bad  hit. 

Hunting  Techniques 

When  it  comes  to  howhunting  tech- 
niques I have  discovered  that  women  are 
more  flexible  and  innovative  than  men.  If 
there  is  one  thing  I learned  from  Sandra 
about  howhunting  it  is  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent and  often  better  ways  to  do  things.  I 
always  hunted  from  a treestand  and,  like 
many  howhunters,  thought  there  was  no 
other  way.  Although  Sandra  hunts  from 
treestands,  she  is  not  comfortable  at 
heights  more  than  12  feet  and  prefers  8 tr) 
10  feet  a whole  lot  more.  At  first  I thought 
hunting  at  those  heights  was  impossible, 
hut  my  wife  soon  looked  for  situations  that 
provided  her  cover  at  low  heights.  That 
may  he  low  hanging  branches  t)r  a small 
cluster  of  trees  that  she  could  place  her 
stand  in  the  middle  of  and  actually  use  the 
trees  as  her  cover.  While  I was  using  height 
to  disguise  myself  she  was  using  low  cover. 
Soon  she  was  taking  deer  from  stands  set 
at  heights  of  10  feet  or  lower  on  a regular 
basis.  She  also  learned  to  use  ground  cover 
effectively. 

I remember  one  occasion  when  we  were 
hunting  near  a thicket  with  few  trees  suit- 
able for  a stand.  1 selected  a site  some  dis- 
tance away  simply  because  that’s  where  the 
nearest  tree  was  located.  She,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  selected  a thick  patch  of  briars 
a few  feet  from  the  edge  of  a field.  The 
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tracks  told  us  that  the  deer  were  using  the 
edge  as  they  moved  between  their  feeding 
and  bedding  areas.  Entering  the  briars  from 
the  backside,  she  used  a set  of  ordinary 
flower  clippers  to  create  a hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  cover  where  she  set  a small 
stool.  Next  she  cut  a small  opening  that 
would  give  her  a shot  out  of  the  briars. 
When  the  sun  came  up  the  next  morning 
1 was  situated  in  my  treestand  and  had  a 
clear  view  of  Sandra’s  blind  about  60  yards 
away.  About  an  hour  after  sunrise  1 
watched  two  bucks  walk  down  the  edge  of 
the  field  directly  in  front  of  Sandra’s  natu- 
ral blind.  She  shot  one  of  them  at  15  feet 
from  her  ground  blind,  and  he  never  knew 
she  was  there.  Since  that  time  she  has 
taken  many  deer  from  the  ground  in  simi- 
lar situations.  Her  ability  to  adapt  her  tech- 
nique to  the  available  situation  has  proved 
successful  for  her  time  after  time. 


Conclusion 

While  1 introduced  my  wife  to  the  world 
of  howhunting  she,  in  turn,  introduced  me 
to  an  entirely  new  way  of  howhunting,  and 
together  we  have  spent  a lifetime  learning 
from  each  other  as  we  made  howhunting  a 
science. 

Women  make  excellent  howhunters. 
For  you  women  who  would  like  to  try 
bowhunting,  as  well  as  you  men  who  would 
like  to  introduce  the  women  in  your  lives 
to  the  sport,  there  has  never  been  a better 
time  to  try.  With  the  archery  equipment, 
clothing  and  hunting  accessories  available 
today,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  woman 
who  wishes  to  bow  hunt  cannot  be  prop- 
erly outfitted.  And  for  you  guys  out  there 
a word  of  caution:  Take  a woman 
bowhunting  and  you  may  find  your  hunt- 
ing will  never  be  the  same;  it  will  be  bet- 
ter. □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Who  Am  I? 

Place  the  letter  above  the  corresponding  numbers  in  each  clue  below  to  identify 
this  bird. 

1 am  a bird  found  along  waterways.  Fish  are  my  main  diet.  1 cough  up  pellets, 

9 6 7 3 

indigestible  portions  of  my  food.  1 am  active  before  sunrise,  roosting  in  trees.  1 
5 4 12  13 

make  a nest  in  a dug  out  burrow,  usually  spotted  in  streambanks.  I escape  from 

1 8 
natural  enemies  by  diving  into  water. 

10  2 11 


am 


the 


3 9 13  3 2 


7 10  5 4 7 12  6 3 11 


answers  on  p.  63 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Jim  Romanelli 


Steeped  in  tradition,  this  rifle  action  has 
much  to  offer  today's  hunters  and  shooters. 

The  Allure  of  the 
Single-Shot 


TUST  MENTION  single-shot  and  I en- 
I vision  a piece  of  American  history 
during  the  development  and  evolution  of 
the  centerfire  cartridge  and  rifle,  from  af- 
ter the  Civil  War  to  just  prior  to  World 
War  I. 

Rifles  such  as  the  Sharps  models  74  and 
Borchardts,  Remington  rolling  blocks  and 
Hepburns,  Winchester  High  Wall  and  Low 
Wall,  Peabody’s  Stevens,  Ballards  and 
Maynards  (just  to  name  the  more  popular 
ones)  served  the  buffalo  hunters,  target 
shooters  and  militaries,  both  domestic  and 
abroad. 


The  Springfield  Model  1873  Trapdoor 
in  .45-70  carved  a niche  in  U.S.  history, 
serving  the  cavalry  for  nearly  25  years  on 
the  Western  Plains,  with  general  Custer 
at  the  Little  Bighorn,  and  during  its  last 
assignment  in  the  Spanish  American  War. 

There  were  many  historic  events  that 
earned  these  rifles  a respected  reputation 


that  would  have  classified  them  as  the 
Weatherhys  of  the  1870s,  ’80s  and  ’90s. 
Two  such  examples  in  1874  included  the 
“Fight  of  Adobe  Walls,’’  when  Billy  Dixon 
shot  a warrior  off  a horse  at  more  than 
1,500  yards  with  a Sharps  chambered  in 
the  big  .50-90,  and  when  the  first  Ameri- 
can rifle  team,  using  Remingtons  and 
Sharps  Creedmore  target  rifles  chambered 
for  the  .44-90  ZVs'inch,  beat  the  Irish  in  a 
1,000-yard  international  match. 

It  was  also  the  early  gun  writers  who  did 
much  to  add  to  the  lore  and  popularity  of 
the  single-shot  rifle.  Two  of  the  most  no- 
table were  Major 
Ned  Roberts  and 
Colonel  Townsend 
Whelen. 

Ned  Roberts 
started  shooting  a 
muzzleloader  when 
he  was  nine  years 
old  (1875),  and  as 
the  years  went  by 
he  experimented  with  every  breech  loader 
(as  well  as  muzzleloader)  he  could  get  his 
hands  on. 

He  brought  that  knowledge  and  curi- 
osity into  the  modern  era  ot  the  bolt  ac- 
tion to  create  his  legendary  .257  Roberts 
cartridge.  His  dedication  to  rifle  shooting 
for  more  than  60  years  was  ob\'ious  by  his 


RUCER'S  NUMBER  1 single-shot  rifle  first  appeared  in  1966  and  it's 
still  being  manufactured  today  in  a variety  of  styles  and  calibers. 
The  single-shot  adds  a certain  challenge  and  satisfaction  to  a hunt. 
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articles  and  books  that  educated  the  sports- 
man and  target  shooter.  My  personal  fa- 
vorite, The  Breech  Loading  Singk'Shot  Rifle 
(co-authored  and  edited  hy  Ken  Waters). 

Townsend  Whelen  who  once  stated, 
“Only  accurate  rifles  are  interesting,” 
started  hunting  as  a teenager  in  the 
Adirondacks  with  a .22  Remington  roll- 
ing block  around  1891.  bie  went  on  to 
serve  a long  military  career  that  began  in 
1896  with  the  Pennsylvania  National 


Guard  using  the  1873  Trapdoor. 

In  1902,  as  a Lieutenant  in  the  army, 
he  helped  to  develop  and  standardize  mili- 
tary long  range  shooting  exercises  with  the 
.30-40  Krag-Jorgensen  (our  military’s  first 
adopted  repeating  rifle,  placed  in  service 
in  1892).  In  1903  he  was  among  the  first 
to  test  the  Springfield  “03”  and  in  1929,  as 
a Lieutenant  Colonel,  supervised  research 
and  development  at  the  Springfield  Ar- 
mory until  his  retirement. 


During  the  age  of  the  single-shot  rifle  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  breech  loaders 
was  the  John  Browning  designed  Winchester  Model  1885.  Manufactured  from  1885- 
1920,  this  rifle  came  in  two  action  sizes  — the  High  Wall  and  the  Low  Wall.  (John 
Browning  made  600  Model  1885  rifles  under  the  Browning  name  before  selling  the 
patent  to  Winchester.) 

The  actions  were  case  hardened  until  1901,  when  bluing  became  the  standard 
finish.  There  were  quite  a few  different  styles  listed:  Plain  Sporting,  Fancy  Sporting, 
Special  Target  (later  known  as  the  Schuetzen),  Takedown,  Extra  Lightweight,  Carbine 
and  Musket. 

The  barrel  was  either  round,  octago- 
nal or  half-round/octagonal,  and  came 
in  a variety  of  weights  and  lengths.  It 
could  be  had  with  single  or  double  set 
triggers,  different  stock  variations,  vari- 
ous styles  of  buttplates  and  levers,  as  well 
as  open,  peep  or  vernier  sights. 

Chamberings  ran  from  the  .22  to  the  50- 
caliber,  along  with  a 20-gauge  shotgun 
version.  Through  its  35-year  production, 
approximately  140,000  units  were 
manufactured. 

In  the  mid-1970s.  Browning  Arms 
brought  back  a version  of  the  Model 
1885  and  called  it  the  Model  78.  Al- 
though not  an  exact  copy,  the  Model 
78  was  aesthetically  the  same  with  a few  added  features,  such  as  an  adjustable  ejector 
and  a forearm  hanger  that  housed  the  coiled  hammer  spring  as  well  as  a support  for 
the  forestock.  It  is  still  in  production  today,  but  has  been  renamed  the  Model  1885. 

The  Ballard  Rifle  and  Cartridge  Company  of  Cody,  Wyoming,  came  out  with  a 
reproduction  that  has  the  exact  look,  feel  and  aesthetic  appeal  of  the  original  Model 
1 885. 1 ordered  one  of  their  Standard  Sporting  models,  and  from  the  moment  I opened 
the  box  the  beauty  of  the  .45-70  rifle  took  my  breath  away. 

The  trigger  breaks  at  a crisp  four  pounds,  and  the  rifle's  10  pounds  dampens  the 
stiff  recoil  of  the  .45-70  cartridge.  At  1 00  yards  I get  a 1 %-inch  group  with  a handloaded 
300-grain  hollow  point  bullet,  and  a 1 Vz-inch  group  with  400-grain  soft  point  bullet 
handloads.  Not  bad  with  open  sights. 

The  Ballard  Model  1885  comes  in  seven  models  and  is  chambered  for  rimmed 
cartridges,  which  includes  black  powder,  modern  and  wildcat.  This  firearm  isn't  cheap, 
however,  but  if  you  want  a rifle  that  reflects  the  classic  past  with  modern  technology 
and  precision,  give  the  Ballard  Rifle  and  Cartridge  Company  a call  at  307-587-4914  or 
visit  them  on  the  Internet  at  www.ballardrifles.com. 
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BROWNING'S  copies  of  the  Winchester  Model  1885.  The  Low  Wall  Traditional  Hunter, 
top,  is  perfect  for  the  cowboy  action  shooter  because  of  its  light  weight  and  24-inch 
barrel.  The  Low  Wall  features  a half-round,  half  octagon  barrel,  gold  bead  front  sight  and 
a semi-buckhorn  rear  sight  with  hunting-type  tang  sight.  The  High  Wall,  bottom,  has 
traditional  styling  with  crescent  buttplate,  2^inch  full  octagon  barrel  and  tang  mounted 
peep  sight. 


Throughout  his  military  career  and  ci- 
vilian life  Whelen  wrote  countless  articles 
and  several  books  about  his  experimenta- 
tion with  sporting  arms,  cartridges, 
handloading  and  skills  as  a woodsman. 
Although  he  experimented  with  all  makes 
and  models  of  firearms,  the  bolt  action  and 
single-shot  were  his  favorites. 

In  1906  he  spent  a month  away  from 
civilization  to  roam  the  British  Columbia 
wilderness  with  his  single-shot  Winches- 
ter Model  1885  (High  Wall)  chambered 
in  .30-40  Krag.  It  was  on  this  trip  that  he 
named  his  rifle  “Salina”  after  the  moun- 
tains where  he  shot  his  first  mountain  goat. 
Years  later  he  reharreled  Salina  to  a .25 
Culver-Krag  (.30-40  Krag  necked  down  to 
.25  with  a 30-degree  shoulder)  to  serve  as 
he  termed,  his  all-around  rifle. 

Most  importantly,  history  of  the  single- 
shot rifle  wouldn’t  be  complete  without  the 
designers,  gunsmiths  and  competitors  such 
as  John  M.  Browning,  Frank  and  George 
Freund,  Milton  Farrow,  Harry  Pope, 
George  Schoyen,  O.A.  Niedner,  Dr.  E.B. 
Mann  and  George  Schalck.  Their  knowl- 
edge, talents  and  skills  brought  it  to  its 
highest  level  of  developmental  accuracy. 

With  all  that  is  said  it’s  easy  to  see  why 
these  rifles  have  always  held  intrigue  for 
me.  From  the  time  I was  a young  hoy  I read 
everything  that  1 could  about  those  men 
and  the  rifles  they  used.  It  certainly  made 


an  impression  on  me  that  they  developed 
and  honed  a patience,  skill  and  confidence 
as  riflemen  in  making  that  one  shot  count. 

My  first  real  experience  wit’',  a classic 
single-shot  was  back  in  Ae  1960s  when  1 
was  a teenager.  My  uncle  Joe  handed  me  a 
vintage  1873  Springfield  Trapdoor  saddle 
ring  carbine  chambered  for  the  .45-70.  As 
he  explained  its  history  and  how  it  oper- 
ated, 1 tried  to  imagine  what  life  must  have 
been  like  for  cavalry  troopers  in  the  West. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  sounds  of  earring 
back  that  big  hammer,  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  trapdoor,  or  the  hollow 
sounding  thunk  when  that  thick  cartridge 
bottomed  out  in  the  chamber.  Nor  will  I 
forget  sighting  down  the  Buffington  sight 
and  feeling  the  recoil  of  that  steel  buttplate 
on  my  100-pound  frame,  as  the  405-grain 
bullet  motored  downrange. 

It  was  10  years  later,  while  a senior  in 
college,  when  I bought  my  first  single-shot 
rifle  — a Ruger  Number  3 in  .22  Hornet 
with  a Weaver  K-6  scope.  That  little  car- 
bine just  served  to  wet  my  appetite,  and  as 
the  years  went  by  I bought,  sold  and  traded 
for  others  such  as  a Ruger  Number  1 in 
.257  Roberts,  a Stevens  44’/z  reharreled  in 
.22  Hornet,  an  H&R  reproduction  of  the 
1873  Trapdoor  in  .45-70,  a Ruger  Number 
1 in  .22  K-Hornet  and  a Stevens  44’A  in 
.25-20. 

During  the  early  20th  century  single- 
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For  many  rifle  enthusiasts  the  name  Stevens  conjures  up  the  very  epitome  of  a 
company  that  made  its  reputation  by  manufacturing  single-shot  rifles.  Throughout 
its  nearly  100  years  (1866-1960)  Stevens  made  about  28  single-shot  models. 

The  majority  of  those  sold  were  the  Model  44,  which  was  brought  out  in  1 894. 
It  was  a lever  action  rolling  block  design  that  could  handle  rimfire  cartridges  (.22, 
.25  and  .32),  along  with  the  low  pressure  black  powder  centerfires  (.25-20,  .32-20, 
.32-40,  .38-40,  .38-55  and  .44-40).  As  smokeless  powder  began  to  supplant  black 
powder,  Stevens  realized  they  needed  an  improved  action  that  could  handle  the 
higher  pressure  of  the  new  powders,  so,  in  1 904,  the  Model  44’/2  was  born.  It  was 
similar  to  the  Model  44  but  much  stronger.  The  side  walls  were  higher  and  the 
action  was  a 
falling  block.  In 
addition  to  the 
calibers  offered 
in  the  Model 
44,  the  Model 
44 ’/2  could  also 
be  had  in  the 
.22  Hornet, 

.30-30  Win- 
chester and 
.30-40  Krag. 

Stevens  had 

intended  that  the  Model  44V2  replace  the  Model  44,  but  as  good  as  the  newer 
action  was,  manufacture  ceased  by  1 91 6,  with  fewer  than  1 3,000  made  after  1 3 
years.  Its  demise  was  probably  due  to  higher  manufacturing  costs  than  the  Model 
44,  and  repeating  rifles  found  favor  with  shooters  for  the  higher  pressure  cartridges. 
Because  the  44  V2  could  handle  higher  pressures,  it  was  well  suited  for  many  of  the 
later  rimmed  varmint  rounds,  such  as  the  .22  Hornet,  .218  Bee  and  .219  Zipper. 

I recently  learned  that  Paul  Shuttleworth  of  the  CPA  Corporation  in  Dingmans 
Ferry,  PA,  has  been  making  a reproduction  of  the  Model  44 1/2  Stevens  since  1989, 
so  I visited  his  shop  to  take  a look. 

The  CPA  Corporation  has  four  rifle  models  available:  Schuetzen,  Silhoutte,  Sport- 
ing/Varmint and  Varmint.  They  come  in  a variety  of  rimmed  cartridges  that  include 
black  powder,  modern  and  wildcat,  from  the  .22  LR  to  the  massive  .45-110.  As 
with  the  original,  there  are  different  grades  and  styles  of  stocks,  levers,  palm  rests, 
barrels  (Douglas  or  Shilen),  and  sight  options. 

As  much  as  this  reproduction  is  a mirror  copy  of  the  original  Model  44V2, 
Shuttleworth  improved  the  original  design  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  ac- 
tion by  1 /8  of  an  inch  to  allow  a larger  barrel  shank,  so  it  could  accommodate  the 
larger  black  powder  cartridges,  such  as  the  .45-90,  .45-70  and  .40-65  Winchester. 
Another  improvement  was  to  use  a Mann-Neidner  bushed  inertia  firing  pin  to 
prevent  the  older  problem  of  firing  pin  breakage  and  possible  pierced  primers.  Still 
a third  improvement  was  to  make  the  trigger  pull  and  hammer  spring  adjustable, 
and  a vent  hole  was  added  in  the  breech  block  so  that  in  case  of  a pierced  primer 
the  gas  is  redirected  down  toward  the  bottom  of  the  action  and  away  from  the 
shooter's  face. 

A nice  original  feature  from  the  Stevens  Model  44V2  that  the  reproduction  main- 
tains is  the  ability  to  interchange  barrels  by  a set  screw  at  the  bottom  of  the  action. 

Starting  price  for  this  custom  reproduction  rifle  is  around  $1 ,495  with  an  unfin- 
ished stock  and  goes  up  from  there,  depending  on  options.  I was  so  impressed  by 
the  rifle  that  after  I got  back  home  I looked  in  my  gun  safe  to  see  what  I could  live 
without,  so  I could  add  one  of  these  to  my  collection. 


The  Schuetzen  Model  44Vz  Stevens  reproduction  made  by  PAUL 
SHUTTLEWORTH  of  the  CPA  Corporation. 
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shots  were  overtaken  in  popularity  hy  the 
repeaters.  By  the  1920s  few  manufacturers 
were  putting  out  single-shot  titles,  and 
what  was  available  was  usually  the  .22  LR 
rimfire.  The  only  other  source  was  finding 
older  used  rifles,  which  were  usually 
snapped  up  right  away  and  customized  tor 
events  such  as  the  Schuetzen  matches. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  late  1960s  and  early 
’70s  that  Bill  Ruger  came  out  with  his 
Number  1 and  3 models.  These  single- 
shots  were  affordable,  well-built,  and  avail- 
able in  centerfire  cartridges,  and  they 
seemed  to  have  initiated  a wave  of  nostal- 
gia that  has  been  gaining  steam  into  the 
21st  century. 

As  far  as  classic  single-shot  rifles  went, 
the  early  1970s  ushered  in  the  Stevens 
Crackshot,  and  copies  of  the  Remington 
rolling  block  hy  Navy  Arms  and  Fetterhoff. 
High  Standard  recreated  the  Springfield 
Trapdoor,  Wickerhoff  remade  the  Stevens 
Model  44H  and  Clerke  brought  out  a ver- 
sion of  the  Winchester  High  Wall  1885. 

By  the  late  1970s,  copies  of  the  Sharps 
models  1869,  1874  and  1875  were  offered 
by  several  companies,  and  Browning 
brought  hack  the  High  Wall  in  the  Model 
78.  In  1985  they  reintroduced  it  as  the 
1885  High  Wall,  and  years  later  added  the 
1885  Low  Wall  to  their  single-shot  line. 

In  the  1990s  Remington  brought  hack 
their  rolling  block,  the  CPA  company  has 
recently  put  out  several  high  quality  ver- 
sions of  the  Stevens  Model  44kz  that  are 
hard  to  resist,  and  the  new  Ballard  Rifle 
and  Cartridge  Company  began  producing 
some  real  masterpieces  of  the  old  Ballards 
and  Winchester  High  Walls. 

The  1973  Gun  Digest  had  only  one  page 
of  single-shot  rifles,  compared  to  57  entries 
in  the  2001  edition.  We  can  now  choose 
from  the  most  simple  to  the  highest  qual- 
ity copies  of  almost  every  well  known 


Fun  Game  answer; 
belted  kingfisher 


single-shot  rifle  made  from  the  latter  half 
of  the  1800s  through  the  early  1900s.  Prices 
range  from  a few  hundred  dollars  to  more 
than  $5,000,  and  because  most  of  the  finer 
reproductions  are  more  along  the  lines  of 
custom  firearms,  they  don’t  come  cheap. 

Depending  on  the  model  you  choose, 
these  reproductions  come  with  scope 
mounts,  open  sights,  tang  sights  or  the 
classy  long  range  vernier/glohe  sights.  The 
style  of  stocks  can  he  had  in  the  old 
Schutzen  to  the  more  modern  high- 
combed  varmint  type.  Chamhetings  run 
from  the  .22  rimfire  to  the  .458  Winches- 
ter Magnum,  as  well  as  many  of  the  old 
black  powder  cartridge  classics  such  as  the 
.32-40,  .38-55,  .40-65,  .45-70  and  .45-90. 
Even  some  wildcats  are  included,  such  as 
the  .22  K-Hornet  and  .219  Donaldson 
Wasp. 

The  classic  reprcHuctions  that  shoot  the 
old  black  powder  cartridges  achieve  their 
best  accuracy  with  black  powder  because 
those  cartridges  were  designed  during  a 
time  when  that  was  the  only  propellant 
available.  The  basic  reloading  of  black 
powder  cartridges  is  much  the  same  as  with 
smokeless  powder,  but  there  are  a few  dif- 
ferences, such  as  drop  tubes,  wadding,  lu- 
htication,  crimp  pressure  and  powder  com- 
pression, which  make  a difference  in  ac- 
curacy potential. 

The  best  source  for  reloading  black  pow- 
der cartridges  is  a hcxik  called  SPG  Lubri- 
cants BP  Cartridge  by  Steve  Garbe  and 
Mike  Venturino.  This  hook  has  many  re- 
loading tips  that  were  almost  forgotten  as 
black  powder  guns  gave  way  to  smokeless, 
and  proves  that  in  the  oldet  carttidges, 
black  powder  is  the  best  choice  when 
shooting  beyond  100  yards. 

If  you’ve  been  toying  around  with  the 
idea  of  getting  a single-shot  rifle,  no  mat- 
ter if  it  is  in  a modern  cartridge  or  one  of 
the  old  “charcoal  burners,”  go  ahead  and 
succumb  to  the  allure.  Believe  me  when  I 
say  that  you’ll  be  welcomed  into  a proud 
and  disciplined  fraternity  that  goes  back 
more  than  125  years.  □ 


MARCH  2003 
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The  narrow  flat  where  I sit  is  little  more  than  a pouting  lip  that  wraps 
around  the  face  of  the  mountain;  the  chin  below  the  lip  a rocky,  near  vertical  40 
foot  cliff.  It  is  very  cjuiet.  The  only  sounds  are  the  echoes  of  far  off  ravenspeak,  and 
closer,  the  mutterings  of  porcupines  in  their  den  just  below  the  rim.  1 am  up  here  for 
the  wonderful  view  as  much  as  the  hope  that  a bear  will  amble  by.  The  steep  mountain 
across  from  me  is  like  an  enormous  canvas  painted  in  swaths  of  cold  grays  and  muted 
violets  and  denim  blue  shadows,  etched  here  and  there  with  dark  pines;  a nice  hack- 
drop  to  imagine  upon  throughout  the  long  hours. 

My  seat  is  a moss-covered  square  rock  25  yards  from  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  Within  the  space  of  a few  hours  it  rains,  snows  and  sleets. 

From  time  to  time,  wild  vapors,  tattered  and  torn,  drift  down 
the  valley  like  aimless  spirits.  Fog  peeps  up  over  the  flat  and 
slides  down  again.  Chilled  to  the  bone  by  the  damp  air,  1 de- 
cide to  loop  up  the  mountain  a hundred  yards  to  warm  up. 

On  my  way  back  down  1 come  around  a tree  and  reach 
down  to  move  a branch  that  blocks  my  way.  The  branch 
slips  from  my  hand  and  plops  onto  the  leaves,  and  at  that 
moment  I look  up  to  see  a large  bear  pop  up  over  the  cliff 
in  front  of  my  seat.  It  ducks  back  down  before  1 can  raise 
my  rifle  and  sprints  along  just  below  the  edge.  1 can  see 
only  the  very  top  of  its  hack,  and  then  the  bear  cuts  across 
the  far  corner  of  the  flat.  In  my  scope  1 see  \ 
tree  . . . tree  . . . tree  ...  a flash  of  black  . . . and  the  greater  black 
hole  of  the  laurel  that  swallows  the  bear  up.  It  is  gone.  The  only 
hear  1 have  seen  in  35  years  of  bear  hunting  has  vanished,  and  1 felt  at  that 
moment  the  same  emptiness  as  1 did  several  years  ago  when  1 watched  a great  comet 
press  on  across  the  void  of  the  northern  sky,  knowing  that  in  my  lifetime  it  would  not 
return. 

Hardly  a day  passed  that  1 did  not  think  of  the  hear.  Not  because  1 was  disap- 
pointed, but  that  somehow  1 felt  that  this  has  happened  to  me  before.  Recently,  while 
reading  back  through  some  fiction  articles  1 wrote  last  year,  1 came  upon  one  called 
“The  Steadfast  Hunter,”  (Sept  issue).  In  the  story  a hunter,  who  has  never  taken  a hear 
after  decades  of  hunting  them,  relaxes  his  vigilance  and  misses  an  opportunity  at  a 
large  bear  that  sprints  over  a ridge  and  disappears  into  the  laurel. 

As  1 write  this  in  January,  the  bear  sleeps  in  its  den  under  20  inches  of  snow.  As  you 
read  this  in  March,  he  will  have  emerged;  seeking  fresh  greens,  ripping  apart  stumps, 
padding  through  tunnels  in  the  laurel.  Come  No- 
vember, I’ll  be  back  on  the  flat,  steadfast  and  vigi- 
lant. In  my  story,  the  hunter  gets  another  chance. 

Perhaps  1 will,  too. 
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Winter  Rendezvoue 


The  Game 
Commission  is 
pleased  to 
offer  \N\nter 
Kendezvoue, 
by  Stephen 
Leed.  Limited 
to  950  signed 
and  numbered 
prints,  ima^e 
size  is  about 
2272  X 15 
I inches.  Leed’s 

[Winter  Sirds  prints  in  1994  sold  out  in 
[three  months.  Don’t  miss  out  on  this  one. 
Prints  are  $125,  plus  s&h;  framed  prints 
cost  an  additional  $97.50,  plus  s&h.  PA 
residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax. 


3y  Stephen  Leed 


Make  checks  payable  to 
and  order  from: 
Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave. 


Shipping  & Handiing  $60.01  to  $100.00  = $6,95 
$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25  $100.01  to  150,00  = $10,95 

$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95  $150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 

$20,01  to  $35.00  = $4.95  $200.01  to  $250,00  = $14,95 
$35,01  to  $60.00  = $6,95  Over  $250.00  = $16.95 


For  more  on  what  the  PGC  offers, 
tyisit  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797;  or  call 
1-S8>S>-S>S>S-3459  and 
have  your  Visa,  Discover, 
MasterCard  or  Ameri- 
can Express  ready. 


Hunting  and  furtaking  licenses,  patches, 
books,  fine  art  prints,  stamps,  just  about 
every  product  the  Game  Commission 
sells  — even  — are  now 

just  a m^  Game 

CommissioB^t  IlLi^o^hop.' 


Gofi 


wmw: 


Then  dick  on  . . . 


Visa, 

MasterCard, 
American 
Express  and 
Discover  cards 
are  accepted. 


f-i  (ylU.  n-/v 


Waterfowl  Stamps  and 

2002  "Cold  Feet  Snow  Geese"  by  Gerald  Putt 


PRINTS/ 


INVEST  in  the 
future  of  Penn- 
sylvania's water- 
fowl. 


Prints 


Print  with  mint 
stamp,  $140.50; 
print  with  signed 
stamp,  $143.50; 
with  both  mint 
and  signed 
stamp,  $149; 
print  with  me- 
dallion & both  stamps,  $314.  For  framing  add  $75  per  print, 
$85  per  print  with  medallion.  Prints  for  the  '97,  '98,  '99,  '00  and 
'01  designs  are  available.  Posters  of  the  '97  through  2002  de- 
signs, 1 8 X 24,  inches  are  $1 2 each.  Add  $35  for  framing. 


Stamps 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each  ($8.50,  signed),  $22  for  a plate  block  of 
four  and  $55  for  a full  sheet  of  10.  Five  or  more  full  sheets  (any 
available  editions),  $40  per  sheet.  Stamps  of  the  1997,  '98,  '99, 
'00  and  '01  designs  are  also  still  available. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 


$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 


PA  residents  add  6% 
sales  tax.  Make  checks 
payable  to  and  order 
from  the  Pennsylvania 
Came  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797,  or  by  calling 
1-888-888-3459,  Visa, 
Discover,  MasterCard, 
and  American  Express 
accepted. 
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editorial 


Game  and  Fish  (?) 

OVER  THE  NEXT  several  months  the  House  Game  and  Eisheries  Committee  will 
hold  a series  of  public  meetings  to  investigate  the  pros  and  cons  of  merging 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  the  Pennsylvania  Pish  & Boat  Commission. 

The  Game  Commission  welcomes  this  as  an  excellent  opportunity  to  showcase 
how  fiscally  responsible  the  agency  has  been  and  continues  to  be,  and  to  bring  to  the 
forefront  the  fact  that  hunters  and  trappers  cannot  and  should  not  he  expected  to 
remain  the  sole  source  of  funding  for  wildlife  management.  Pennsylvanians  and  our 
wildlife  resources  need  much  more.  Just  like  in  the  past,  however,  when  combining  the 
two  agencies  was  being  considered,  the  Game  Commission  does  not  support  a merger. 

Duplication  of  effort  in  the  field  and  on  administrative  levels,  and  that  Pennsylva- 
nia  is  the  only  state  to  have  separate  game  and  fish  agencies,  are  held  up  as  reasons  for 
such  a move,  hut  they’re  not  necessarily  valid. 

By  law,  the  Game  Commission  is  charged  to  conserve,  protect  and  manage 
Pennsylvania’s  wild  birds  and  mammals.  (The  Pish  &.  Boat  Commission  has  a similiar 
mandate  for  aquatic  resource  management.) 

Wildlife  conservation  officer  responsibilities  are  not  seasonal;  they’re  year-round, 
and  they’ve  grown  to  meet  what  the  public  — not  just  sportsmen  — wants  and  ex- 
pects. Sure,  today’s  WCOs  are  highly  trained  law  enforcement  officers,  but  less  than 
25  percent  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  law  enforcement.  They’re  also  responsible  for 
monitoring  deer,  bears,  beavers,  doves,  turkeys  and  other  wildlife  in  their  districts. 
These  same  men  and  women  serve  as  educators  to  students  of  all  ages,  ambassadors  to 
local  governments  and  conservation  organizations,  and  technical  experts  to  anybody 
with  a wildlife  related  issue  or  problem.  The  same  broad  range  of  responsibilities  ap- 
plies to  the  more  than  500  volunteer  deputy  wildlife  conservation  officers. 

Merging  the  two  agencies  would  surely  broaden  a new  agency’s  mission,  and  unless 
services  to  the  public  are  cut,  the  combined  complement  of  each  agency’s  staff,  with 
perhaps  an  additional  administrative  level,  would  he  required  to  meet  public  demand. 

During  its  100-plus  years,  the  Game  Commission  has  proved  to  he  a responsible 
steward  of  both  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  and  the  financial  resources  entrusted  to  it. 
Consider  that  our  deer,  bear,  turkey  — even  elk  — are  being  taken  in  record  numbers; 
that  our  hunting  seasons  are  expanding;  that  the  1.4  million  acres  of  state  game  lands 
we  enjoy  is  unmatched  by  any  other  state  fish  and  wildlife  agency;  and  that  more 
people  hunt  in  Pennsylvania  than  anywhere  else  hut  Texas.  The  restoration  of  bald 
eagles,  river  otters,  ospreys  and  many  other  nongame  birds  and  mammals;  the  educa- 
tion programs  offered  at  schools  . . . the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Merging  the  Game  Commission  and  Pish  and  Boat  Commission  is  not  the  panacea 
it  may  appear.  It  warrants  mentioning  that  in  1995  the  PA  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources  was  divided  into  two  separate  agencies.  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal and  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  to  provide  better  service  to  the 

public. 

Watch  local  news  media  for  a public  meeting  in  your  area,  and  if  at  all  possible, 
please  attend,  listen  to  what’s  presented,  and  make  your  feelings  known.  — Bob  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

Great  job  with  the  elk 
hunt.  I’ve  hunted  elk  in  three 
western  states  and  Canada, 
and  I can  honestly  say  that 
nothing  can  compare  with 
the  experience  I had  in 
Pennsylvania. 

R.  Cook 
Earlville,  NY 

Editor: 

In  “Diary  of  an  Early  Day 
Trapper,”  it’s  stated  that  the 
last  eastern  cougar  in 
Pennsylvania  was  killed  in 
1874.  In  the  Game 
Commission’s  centennial 
book,  it’s  stated  that  the  last 
cougar  killed  was  in  1886. 
Which  year  is  correct? 

J.  Feldmeier 
Allen  Park,  Ml 

In  Mammals  ot  Pennsylva- 
nia, published  in  1966  by  the 
PGC  in  cooperation  with 
Carnegie  Museum,  it's  stated 
“so  far  as  history  is  concerned, 
the  last  cougar  in  Pennsylvania 
was  killed  in  1871  (or  possibly 
1891).’’  Truth  is , there’s  no 
way  to  tell  when  the  last  cougar 
was  killed  here , because  such 
claims  are  based  on  bounty 
reports , newspaper  accounts , 
old  photographs,  memory  and 
other  vague  records.  Actually, 
the  last  cougar  known  to  have 
been  killed  here  was  in  1967, 
and  that  was  likely  a captive 
animal. 

Editor: 

1 have  been  an  avid  reader 
of  Game  News  for  more  than 
30  years.  And  as  an  accoun- 
tant who  has  spent  most  of 
his  adult  life  working  in  CPA 
firms  and  private  accounting 
positions,  I realize  the 
importance  of  financial  and 


other  program  information. 
However,  allocating  30  pages 
of  your  January  issue  to  the 
Game  Commission’s  annual 
report  was  massive  overkill.  A 
three  or  four  page  summary, 
with  information  on  how  to 
obtain  the  entire  report, 
would  be  a much  more 
appropriate  use  of  your 
magazine. 

R.  Paronish 
Northern  Cambria 

Editor: 

Deer  harvest  report  cards. 
When  a button  buck  is  shot 
in  doe  season,  why  is  it 
reported  as  a doe?  Wouldn’t  it 
be  more  accurate  to  report 
them  as  bucks? 

J.  Beaver 
Waynesboro 

Button  buck  information  is 
collected  by  our  field  personnel 
from  the  40,000  or  more  deer 
examined  every  year  at  locker 
plants.  Over  the  years,  button 
bucks  have  constituted  20  to  23 
percent  (21  percent  in  2000 
and  ’01)  of  the  antlerless  deer 
harvest.  Obtaining  this 
information  from  harvest  report 
cards  may  not  be  as  reliable , 
because  some  hunters  are 
reluctant  to  admit  to  shooting 
button  bucks. 

Editor: 

What  years  were  Pennsyl- 
vania hunting  licenses  made 
of  metal.  I have  three,  and 
they’re  from  well  before  my 
time.  I live  in  New  York,  and 
take  my  word  for  it,  hunting 


here  will  never  replace  the 
time  1 spent  hunting  rabbits 
and  deer  around  Warrior’s 
Mark. 

D.  Waite 
Sbringville,  NY 

From  1924  through  1926, 
back  tags  were  made  of 
aluminum,  and  from  1927 
through  1941 , tin  plate. 

Editor: 

No  way  am  I going  to  stop 
feeding  birds.  I can’t  hunt  as 
my  health  won’t  permit  it, 
hut  I do  enjoy  watching  my 
feeders. 

L.  English 
Duke  Center 

The  newly  enacted 
regulations  were  enacted  not  to 
prohibit  birdfeeding,  but  to  help 
alleviate  black  bear  related 
problems,  particularly  in 
residential  areas,  ivhere  hear 
problems  are  most  serious.  A 
similar  regulation  was  enacted 
to  curb  elk  problems  in  1 995 , 
and  it  has  worked  well. 


Correction: 

In  the  2001-02  annual  report  in 
the  January  issue , “Sale  of  timber 
& other  wood  products  was 
understated  by  $257,732,  and 
“Wildlife  Promotional  publications 
and  matenals  was  overstated  by  the 
same  amount.  Revised  totals  for  the 
two  financial  categories  are:  Timber 
Revenue,  $ I 2 ,565 ,375 ; and 
Wildlife  Promotional  Publications 
and  Materials,  $80,621. 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 10-9797.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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Tony's  Turkey 

By  Kathi  Ponzetti 


The  2000  spring  gobbler  season  had 
finally  arrived  and  1 had  plans  to 
hunt  with  my  cousin  Tony  on  the  second 
Monday  of  the  season.  For  years  1 had 
been  encouraging  him  to  hunt  turkeys  in 
the  spring,  telling  him  about  my  many 
adventures  with  gobblers.  1 tried  to 
describe  the  effect  that  an  electrifying 
gobble  has  on  a hunter,  and  what  a 
magnificent  sight  a gobbler  in  full  strut, 
with  the  first  beams  of  sunlight  striking 
its  iridescent  feathers,  coming  into  your 
calls  can  be. 

We  spent  a lot  of  time  talking  about 
and  preparing  for  the  upcoming  hunt. 
Preparation  is  an  important  key,  and 
while  I’m  not  an  expert,  1 wanted  to  pass 
on  as  much  turkey  hunting  knowledge  as 
I had  acquired  over  the  years,  to  ensure  a 
safe  and  memorable  hunt  with  my 
cousin. 

Tony  did  his  part,  too,  by  reading 
everything  he  could  about  turkey 
hunting,  watching  videos  and  practicing 
with  a diaphragm  call.  1 was  no  help  in 
explaining  how  to  use  the  call,  however, 
because  I use  my  natural  voice  to  call.  1 
could  only  tell  Tony  what  the  calls 
sounded  like  to  me,  and  suggested  he 
listen  to  turkeys  on  the  tapes  and  then 
try  to  imitate  them.  I did  suggest  several 
other  types  of  calls  that  had  worked  well 
for  me. 

I arrived  at  Tony’s  home  late  in  the 
evening  prior  to  our  hunt.  We  talked 
over  our  plans  and  got  our  daypacks 
ready.  We  had  permission  to  hunt  on  a 
farm  not  far  from  Tony’s  place.  The 
property  is  a beautiful  spot  in  Fayette 
County.  It’s  a mix  of  clearcuts,  woodlots 
and  fields.  The  woodlots  contain  wild 
grapes,  mature  oaks,  beechnut,  maple 


and  pines.  There  are  two  nice  size 
streams  on  the  property  and  a couple 
of  seeps.  Tony  and  I had  made 
several  scouting  trips  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  season.  We  had  found 
turkey  tracks,  wing  feathers  and 
droppings.  The  owner  told  us  that 
the  turkeys  had  generally  been 
moving  in  the  morning,  but  that  she 
had  not  seen  them  lately.  Tony  was  a 
bit  disappointed,  but  I reassured  him 
by  saying,  “With  the  amount  of  sign 
we  have  seen,  turkeys  should  be  in 
the  area.  We’ll  just  have  to  put  what 
we’ve  learned  into  practice.”  Tony’s 
face  brightened  and  he  agreed. 

The  alarm  went  off  at  4:30,  and 
after  a quick  breakfast  we  headed 
out.  During  the  short  drive  to  the 
farm  we  found  a calf  lying  along  the 
road.  We  stopped,  and  because  Tony 
has  had  some  experience  with  cattle, 
he  checked  it  out.  The  calf  was  okay 
and  we  managed  to  get  the  little  guy 
back  in  the  pasture.  It  was  an 
interesting  experience  for  me,  but 
we  arrived  at  our  spot  later  than  I 
would  have  liked. 

We  parked  the  truck  just  as  it  was 
getting  light  and  walked  to  an 
elevated  point  between  two  large 
fields,  near  where  we  had  found 
most  of  the  turkey  sign.  “I’m  going 
to  use  an  owl  call  to  try  and  locate  a 
gobbler,”  I told  Tony.  “We’ll  have  to 
listen  closely  to  try  to  pinpoint  his 
location  if  one  answers.  If  we  have 
more  than  one  tom  respond,  try  to 
locate  the  closest  one,  and  be  ready 
to  move  when  I tell  you.”  Tony  gave 
me  a thumps  up. 

A tom  answered  right  away,  and 
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we  both  pointed  in  the  same 
direction.  The  bird  was  across  the 
tield,  down  towards  the  stream  in 
the  mature  hardwoods.  We  hiked 
down  the  tenceline  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  field,  and  1 told  Tony  we 
would  have  to  stay  out  of  the  open 
field,  to  stay  low  and  walk  inside  the 
woods  line.  We  walked  about  75 
yards  and  stopped.  1 let  Tony  know  1 
was  going  to  owl  hoot  again,  to  see  if 
the  tom  would  respond.  1 didn’t 
want  to  get  too  close,  and  1 could  see 
that  the  cover  and  set-up  choices 
weren’t  the  best  if  we  had  to  move 
much  farther. 

1 called  and  immediately  got  an 
answer,  and  then  a second  tom 
sounded  off.  The  gobblers  were  still 
on  the  roost  — but  not  for  long,  1 
thought.  We  didn’t  dare  move  any 
closer.  The  second  tom  was  straight 
out  in  front  ot  us,  but  sounded  more 
than  a hundred  yards  away,  in  the 
lower  corner  of  the  upper  field.  1 
told  Tony  things  might  go  quickly, 
and  to  set  up  in  front  ot  a 
large  white  oak  that  was 
five  yards  to  his  left. 

Tony  kept  low  and 
carefully  moved  to  the 
oak. 

1 took  my  daypack  off 
and  quickly  crawled  about 
15  yards  out  into  the  field 
to  set  up  a few  decoys.  1 
was  pleased  to  see  that 
Tony  had  remembered  to 
switch  his  orange  hat  with 
a camouflaged  one  and  had 
an  orange  band  around  a 
nearby  tree.  1 told  him  that 
the  tom  would  probably 
come  in  on  our  left,  and  to 
remember  not  to  move 
and  to  let  the  bird 
come  in  close. 

1 moved 
behind  a large 


barberry  bush  just  off  to  Tony’s  right.  1 
got  set  and  whispered,  “I’m  going  to  call 
after  he  gobbles  again,  but  don’t  worry  if 
1 don’t  answer  back  every  time  he 
gobbles.  If  the  other  tom  comes  in,  too, 
be  sure  only  one  is  in  your  line  of  fire.’’ 
The  tom  gobbled  and  1 answered  him. 
He  immediately  gobbled  back,  and  then 
the  other  tom  gobbled.  The  tom  to  our 
left  answered  and  1 whispered,  “Heads 
up,  Tony,  he’s  on  the  ground  and 
moving.”  1 looked  to  my  far  left  and 
spotted  the  tip  of  a turkey’s  fanned  out 
tail.  A mature  gobbler  had  just  entered 
the  field,  and  my  heart  was  racing  as  1 
tried  to  sound  calm  and  told  Tony  not  to 
move. 

1 yelped  softly  and  the  bird  gobbled 
back.  My  heart  was  pounding  so  hard 
that  1 thought  the  gobbler  would  hear  it. 
The  tom  gobbled  again,  and  he  was 
coming  closer.  1 couldn’t  see  him  very 
well,  because  he  moved  through  a thick 
area,  and  Tony  whispered  that  he 
couldn’t  see  the  bird  either.  The  tom 
paraded  in,  though,  strutting  all  the  way, 
and  then  stopped  to  gobble  when 
I he  spotted  the  decoys.  1 switched 
my  calling  to  soft  purrs,  and  then 
heard  the  report  of  Tony’s  shotgun. 

1 jumped  to  my  feet  and  Tony 
said,  “He’s  not  going 
anywhere,  Kate! 

He’s  down  for 
good!” 

1 went  over  to 
the  tom,  and  oh 
what  a bird  it  was. 
He  had  a beautiful 
full  fan,  and  a 
long  beard  and 
spurs.  1 turned 
toward  Tony  and 
said,  “Tony, 
what  a bird. 
You’ll  hunt  a 
long  time 
before  you  get 
another  one 
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like  this  guy.  He  was  probably  the  boss 
gobbler  of  these  woods.  Once  he 
started  in,  that  other  tom  shut 
up. 

1 looked  at  Tony  and 
realized  he  was  still 
sitting  at  the  base  of 
the  tree.  Finally,  he 
slowly  got  to  his 
feet  and  said,  “1 
can’t  believe  it.  1 
couldn’t  get  up 
right  away, 
because  my 
legs  were  so 
shaky.  Did  you 
see  him?  Once  he 
got  out  of  the  thick 
cover  he  strutted  in  the 


whole  time.  1 can’t  believe  it.  You 
were  right  with  everything  you  had  told 
me. 

Tony  finally  got  his  legs  going  and 
made  it  over  to  his  trophy.  He  took  off 
his  facemask  and  was  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear.  After  giving  our  thanks  for  the 
gobbler,  Tony  tagged  his  prize.  1 field- 
dressed  it,  which  meant  1 got  to  tease 
him  even  more.  We  gathered  up  our 
equipment  and  the  gobbler,  and  headed 
back  to  the  truck. 

On  the  way  Tony  said,  “You  know  it 
happened.  1 mean,  locating  the  gobbler, 
seeing  him  appear,  hearing  him  gobble, 
calling  to  him,  watching  him  in  full  strut 
and  then  taking  the  shot,  hut  it  seems 
strange  now.  All  that  action  and  emo- 
tion just  minutes  ago  and  now  it’s  like  1 
watched  a movie.  1 still  can’t  believe  it. 


You  know  what  1 mean,  Kate?” 

1 nodded  in  agreement,  because  1 
understood  exactly  what  he  was  trying  to 
put  into  words. 

At  the  truck  I checked  my  watch.  1 
could  hardly  believe  my  eyes;  as  only  a 
little  more  than  an  hour  had  passed  since 
we  had  parked.  1 had  told  Tony  things 
might  go  quickly,  hut  1 had  no  idea  it  was 
going  to  happen  this  fast. 

At  Tony’s  place  we  weighed  the  tom 
at  an  even  20  pounds.  It  had  a thick  9- 
inch  beard,  and  the  spur  on  the  right  leg 
was  one  inch,  while  the  spur  on  the  left 
went  7/8  of  an  inch. 

Tony’s  first  spring  gobbler  will  he 
something  he’ll  remember  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  but  that  exciting  hunt  will  be  a 
cherished  memory  of  mine,  too.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Gerald  Putt 

YOU  HEAR  IT  far  off  in  the  distance,  like  someone  bouncing  a ball,  slowly  at  first, 
and  then  steadily  increasing  until  it  abruptly  stops.  It's  none  other  than  Bonasa 
umbellus,  the  ruffed  grouse,  Pennsylvania's  state  bird.  Drumming  by  male  grouse 
in  early  spring  ushers  in  the  breeding  season.  Males  use  fallen  trees  for  a vantage 
point  and  then  beat  the  air  with  their  wings  in  short,  powerful,  forward  strokes  to 
attract  females.  Prints  of  this  month's  cover  will  be  available  this  coming  fall.  For 
more  information,  write;  Gerry  Putt,  P.O.  Box  184,  Boiling  Springs,  PA  1 7007. 
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Clyde 


IT  WAS  THREE  YEARS  ago  when 
we  first  knew  about  the  buck.  Dad 
had  come  home  from  hunting  one 
cold  January  day  and  said  he  had 
jumped  a large  deer  out  of  the  rhodo- 
dendron thicket  above  the  pond  at  the 
farm  where  we  hunt.  He  and  the 
beagle  had  been  kicking  around  for 
rabbits  when  the  deer  exploded  out  of 
the  thicket. 

The  next  weekend,  with  six  inches 
of  fresh  snow  on  the  ground,  my 
brother  and  1 were  in  the  hollow.  He 
still  had  an  archery  tag,  and  knowing 
a hig  buck  might  be  hanging  out  in 
the  hollow  sure  added  to  our  excite- 
ment. My  brother  took  a stand  on  the 
edge  of  the  old  country  lane  that  bor- 
dered the  thicket,  and  1 started  into 
the  brush  on  the  other  side.  Almost 
immediately  after  1 started  into  the 
rhododendron  a hig  8-point  came  out 
of  the  tangle  and  ran  through  the  small 
meadow  that  bordered  the  ravine.  The 
buck  ran  up  the  side  of  the  mountain 
and  over  the  ridge.  While  the  deer 
never  offered  a shot,  it  was  nice  to 
know  that  there  was  a big  buck  in  the 
area  to  look  for  next  year. 

The  next  season  was  another  ex- 
citing one.  1 hunted  the  farm  a few 
Saturdays  during  archery  season,  and 
had  seen  a couple  of  6-points,  hut 
overall,  not  that  many  deer.  The  rifle 
season  came  during  my  fall  break  from 
college,  so  Dad  and  1 hunted  several 
days  and  each  of  us  got  a deer.  We  had 


heard  of  some  big  bucks  in  the  area,  but 
didn’t  see  any,  until  late  one  evening,  af- 
ter the  season,  1 saw  the  big  buck  while  1 
was  driving  home  from  college.  I saw  him, 
feeding  on  the  shoulder,  as  I came  around 
a bend.  1 turned  around  and  went  hack  to 
look  again.  He  had  crossed  the  road,  and 
as  1 slowed  to  look  at  him  he  picked  up  his 
head  and  trotted  towards  the  pond.  I was 
completely  amazed  by  the  mass  of  antler 
perched  on  his  head.  1 had  never  seen  such 
a deer.  He  stopped  as  he  neared  the  pond 
and  looked  back,  and  I’ll  never  forget  the 
image  of  that  buck  silhouetted  against  the 
clear  winter  sky. 

One  warm  summer  evening  I was  on  my 
way  home  when  1 saw  the  buck  once  again. 
I was  about  a hundred  yards  from  the  bend 
in  the  road  where  1 had  seen  him  the  win- 
ter before  when  1 saw  him  in  my  headlights. 
As  he  turned  around  and  leapt  up  the  hank 
the  rack  was  unmistakable.  His  velvet-cov- 
ered antlers  were  even  bigger  than  I had 
remembered.  The  shape  of  his  massive 
tines  was  distinct.  The  rack  had  eight  long 
typical  points,  and  the  brow  tines  were 
perfectly  even  and  about  seven  inches 
long.  A ninth  point  split  off  the  end  of  his 
left  main  beam,  and  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  a lobster  claw.  1 couldn’t  wait  for  the 
leaves  to  begin  to  turn,  because  I was  de- 
termined to  find  this  buck  with  my  how  in 
hand. 

When  archery  season  arrived,  my  friend 
Bo  accompanied  me,  hut  because  he  didn’t 
hunt  with  a how,  he  hunted  squirrels.  I was 
hunting  from  the  ground  in  a small  hoi- 


By  Jason  Marks 
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low  that  bordered  the  field  between 
the  road  and  the  pond.  The  hollow 
seemed  to  he  a staging  area  that 
the  deer  were  using  before  and  af- 
ter feeding  in  the  field  each 
morning  and  evening.  Each 
day  Bo  would  meet  me  back 
at  the  truck  with  stories  of  the 
deer  he  had  seen.  1 had  never 
seen  as  many  deer  either,  but, 
then  again,  1 was  hunting  harder 
than  ever  before.  We  were  hunt- 
ing at  least  three  times  a week, 
standing  two  to  three  hours  in  ei- 
ther the  morning  or  the  evening.  I 
saw  at  least  two  deer  every  day  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  12  or  15.  Twice 
I had  deer  bed  down  within  40  yards 
of  me.  I passed  up  shot  after  shot  wait- 
ing for  the  big  buck,  and  after  three 
weeks  1 had  had  seen  no  sign  of  him  — 
and  then  one  day  it  happened. 

One  evening  after  work  1 took  my 
usual  stand  against  the  stump  of  a 
fallen  tree,  and  as  the  sun  slid  behind 
the  ridge,  I watched  a couple  of  does 
feeding  through  the  woods  50  yards 
away.  By  the  time  they  moseyed  out 
of  view  I noticed  shooting  time  had 
elapsed,  and  when  I turned  my  head  1 
saw  something  move.  1 could  see  mas- 
sive antlers  in  the  fading  light.  The 
buck  had  finally  shown  himself.  Thirty 
yards  away  and  I watched  him  drift  off 
into  the  darkening  woods.  I couldn’t 
wait  until  our  paths  crossed  again. 

I didn’t  see  the  buck  again  during 
archery  season,  and  soon  Bo  and  I were 
getting  ready  for  his  first  deer  hunt. 
As  we  sighted  in  our  rifles  we  talked 
about  Clyde.  Bo  had  dubbed  the  big 
buck  Clyde,  as  in  Clydesdale  horse, 
because  of  his  immense  size,  and  Clyde 
was  all  we  could  think  about. 

On  opening  morning  of  the  fire- 
arms season  I was  in  a treestand  above 
the  pond  and  the  giant  tangle  of 
rhododendron  Clyde  was  known  to 
inhabit.  Bo  was  just  over  the  hill,  near 


the 

old  lane 
that  ran 
across  the 
hillside.  As 

soon  as  it  got  light  I spotted  a doe  behind 
me,  and  then  a second  deer  in  front  of  me 
that  I couldn’t  quite  make  out  through  the 
thick  brush.  The  doe  came  down  the  hill 
behind  me  and  the  other  deer  came  up 
from  the  ravine  in  front  of  me.  I thought 
for  sure  it  was  Clyde,  but  as  the  two  deer 
faded  back  into  the  brush,  I knew  it  wasn’t 
big  enough  to  be  him.  The  rest  of  the 
morning  was  uneventful,  and  when  Bo 
came  walking  along  the  trail  we  decided 
to  get  some  lunch  and  try  again  in  the 
evening. 

When  we  came  back  it  was  Bo’s  turn  to 
hunt  out  of  the  treestand.  I moved  down 
the  trail  to  the  corner  of  the  little  meadow 
where  my  brother  had  first  seen  Clyde.  The 
evening  watch  was  uneventful,  so  I went 
back  to  the  treestand  to  meet  Bo.  When  I 
got  there  he  was  shaking  uncontrollably.  I 
asked  if  he  was  cold,  but  all  he  could  say 
was,  “The  dream  buck  of  every  hunter  just 
walked  by,  and  I couldn’t  get  a shot.’’ 

“Really  r 1 asked. 
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“It  was  Clyde,”  he  said. 

Bo  was  shaking  violently  from  adrena- 
line. It  was  quite  an  introduction  to  buck 
fever,  as  it  was  his  first  good  look  at  Clyde. 
As  we  walked  hack  to  the  truck  he  told 
me  how  Clyde  had  chased  a doe  down  an 
old  roadbed  from  the  top  of  the  ridge.  The 
road  was  covered  with  thick  briars,  and  all 
he  could  see  was  the  rack  drifting  above 
the  briars  and  rhododendron. 

While  we  were  loading  gear  into 
the  truck,  out  of  nowhere 
Clyde  crashed  from  a pine 
thicket  and  stood  a mere 
20  yards  away.  We 
watched  in  complete  awe 
as  he  turned  and  ran  around 
the  bam  and  through  the  field 
up  to  the  pond.  Once  again  we 
were  completely  taken  by  his 
awesome  form.  As  he  disap- 
peared into  the 
woods  we  couldn’t 
help  but  be  ex- 
cited about  the 
rest  of  the  season. 

We  hunted  every 
afternoon  for  the 
rest  of  the  week, 
though,  and  only 
caught  one  more 
glimpse  of  Clyde. 

The  next  sighting 
didn’t  occur  until  after 
Christmas.  Eight  inches  of  fresh 
snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  late  one 
evening,  while  driving  around  the  comer 
where  I had  first  seen  Clyde,  I noticed  him 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  field  right  in 
front  of  the  two  hollows  where  we  had 
hunted  him  all  year.  I decided  I was  going 
to  give  it  one  more  try  the  following  day. 

The  next  morning  I grabbed  my 
muzzleloader  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 


ridge  overlooking  the  two  hollows.  1 
sat  under  a large  hemlock  and  watched 
the  hollow  below.  I hadn’t  been  there 
more  than  45  minutes  when  I saw  him. 
Even  in  the  snow,  and  200  yards  away, 
his  antlers  were  unmistakable. 

He  was  slowly  feeding  through  the 
hollow  on  my  left,  so  I got  up  and 
headed  down  the  hill  to  my  right.  I 
slowly  still-hunted  into  the 
hollow  I had  hunted  dur- 
ing archery  season,  and 
moved  cautiously  to- 
wards a fallen  stump 
where  I had  stood  so 
many  times  before.  I 
paused  there  and  saw 
a branch  shake  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill  leading 
into  the  next  hollow.  As 
I watched,  the  branch 
slowly  transformed 
into  an  antler  and 
then  into  Clyde. 
He  fed  into  the 
hollow  where  I 
stood,  pausing  a 
mere  40  yards 
away.  I eased  back 
the  hammer  and 
took  aim,  but 
when  I squeezed  the 
trigger  there  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a pssst. 
The  buck  raised  his 
head  at  the  sound  of  the 
misfire,  and  he  looked  directly  back 
at  me.  We  stood  there  staring  at  each 
other  for  what  seemed  like  an  eternity, 
and  like  an  old  motion  picture,  every 
encounter  with  this  magnificent  buck 
played  back  in  my  mind.  And  all  I 
could  do  was  say  thanks  as  he  turned 
and  trotted  up  over  the  ridge.  □ 
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Long  Term  Wildlife  Partners 


The  Unit 

By  Dr.  Duane  R.  Diefenbach 

Assistant  Unit  Leader,  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife  Research  Unit 


ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  partner- 
ships among  state  and  federal 
natural  resource  agencies  and  a land 
grant  university  can  be  found  right 
here  in  Pennsylvania.  It’s  a sure  het 
that  most  sportsmen  and  wildlife  en- 
thusiasts have  never  heard  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Research  Unit,  hut  it  has 
been  around  for  more  than  60  years 
and  is  an  important  partner  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  In 
fact,  the  histories  of  the  PGC  and  the 
Unit  have  been  closely  intertwined  for 
many  years.  For  example,  the  first  sci- 
entist hired  for  the  Pennsylvania  Unit 
later  went  on  to  become  executive  di- 
rector of  the  PGC  (read  on  to  find  out 
who  that  was). 

The  Unit  is  staffed  by  three  scien- 
tists from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
is  provided  office  space  and  adminis- 
trative support  by  the  School  of  For- 
est Resources  at  Penn  State  Univer- 
sity, and  conducts  fisheries  and  wild- 
life research  in  cooperation  with  the 
PGC  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission.  The  Pennsylvania 
Unit  is  not  unique  — it  is  one  of  39 
Units  established  at  universities 
around  the  country  — hut  the  Coop- 
erative Research  Units,  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  are 
unique  in  their  direct  linkage  with 
state  and  federal  agencies  and  land 
grant  universities. 


Our  Mission 

The  mission  of  the  Unit  is  to;  1 ) con- 
duct wildlife  and  fisheries  research  in  con- 
junction with  the  PGC  and  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission.  2 ) educate  graduate  stu- 
dents for  careers  in  the  fisheries  and  wild- 
life professions.  3)  provide  technical  assis- 
tance to  its  partners  regarding  fisheries  and 
wildlife  issues. 

As  examples  of  how  the  Unit  meets 
these  goals,  the  Unit  has  been  involved 
with  all  of  the  recent  PGC  research  on 
deer,  several  PGC  biologists  received  their 
graduate  educations  at  the  Unit,  and  I’m 
currently  serving  on  a nationwide  scien- 
tific panel  investigating  how  state  agen- 
cies can  verify  if  their  deer  herds  are  free 
of  chronic  wasting  disease. 

Over  the  years,  this  3-part  mission  has 
served  state  agencies  well,  and  the  collabo- 
rative research  has  been  useful  to  the  PGC 
in  managing  the  commonwealth’s  wildlife 
resources.  For  example,  the  bobcat  research 
PGC  biologist  Dr.  Matthew  Lovallo,  a Unit 
graduate  student,  was  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing a hunting  and  trapping  season 
in  Pennsylvania  for  this  valuable  furbearer. 

History 

Pennsylvania’s  Unit  was  established  in 
1938  and  was  the  lOrh  unit  created  in  the 
country.  The  idea  for  Cooperative  Re- 
search Units  at  state  universities  arose  fol- 
lowing the  Dust  Bowl  years,  because  of  the 
need  to  restore  wildlife  populations  and  the 
shortage  of  expertise  in  wUdlife  research 
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JENNIFER  MATTICE'S  research  has  found  that  reclaimed 
surface  mines  in  PA  may  harbor  more  Henslow's 
sparrows  than  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  combined. 


and  management.  It  was  natural  for  state 
wildlife  agencies,  the  federal  government, 
and  land  grant  universities  to  join  together 
in  solving  wildlife  problems  and  educat- 
ing future  biologists.  Originally,  there  was 
only  a wildlife  scientist  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Unit,  but  in  1964  a fisheries  unit  was 
created  at  Penn  State,  and  then  these  two 
units  were  combined  into  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit  in  1982.  And  who  was  the  ex- 
ecutive director  who  also  was  a Unit  sci- 
entist? Logan  Bennett,  the  11th  PGC  ex- 
ecutive director  (1953-57),  was  the  first 
Pennsylvania  Unit  Leader  (1938-47). 
Over  the  past  64  years  there  have  been 
nine  different  Unit  wildlife  scientists  who 
have  collaborated  with  PGC  biologists  on 
projects  ranging  from  bears  to  songbirds. 

Each  unit  is  staffed  by  2 or  3 scientists, 
usually  one  wildlife  and  one  fisheries  sci- 
entist, called  Assistant  Unit  Leaders,  and 
a Unit  Leader,  who  may  be  either  a fisher- 
ies or  wildlife  scientist.  The  Pennsylvania 
Unit  has  two  fisheries  scientists,  Drs.  Rob- 
ert Carline  and  Erin  Snyder,  in  addition 
to  myself.  At  any  given  time,  we  may  have 
from  10  to  15  graduate  students  working 
on  various  fisheries  and  wildlife  research 
projects. 

Wildlife  Research  Activities 

The  Unit  has  been  right  beside  the 
PGC  in  its  efforts  to  improve  white-tailed 
deer  management.  When  Dr.  Gary  Alt 
became  leader  of  the  Deer  Management 
Section,  the  Unit  helped  him  begin  the 


fawn  survival  study.  The 
results  of  this  successful 
research  project  were 
shared  by  Justin  Vreeland, 
a graduate  student  in  the 
Unit,  in  the  September 
2002  Game  News.  In  turn, 
the  Unit  now  has  Eric 
Long  and  PGC  Biologist 
Bret  Wallingford  working 
towards  their  Ph.D.  de- 
grees on  the  buck  study. 
Although  this  study  is  just  getting 
started,  you  can  follow  its  progress  on 
the  Game  Commission’s  website 
(www.pgc.state.pa.us,  click  on  “Wild- 
life” and  “Deer  in  Pennsylvania.”) 
Another  research  project  that  was 
recently  completed  was  the  wild  tur- 
key study  in  Turkey  Management 
Area  7B.  A Unit  graduate  student, 
Mark  Lowles,  helped  PGC  biologists 
investigate  possible  reasons  why  this 
population  of  turkeys  has  not  re- 
sponded to  a shortened  fall  hunting 
season.  Mark  used  the  survival  and  re- 
productive data  collected  from  this 
study  in  a population  model  to  deter- 
mine what  is  limiting  the  population. 
From  Mark’s  research  it  seems  that 
poor  poult  and  juvenile  survival  is 
likely  limiting  the  population.  Nest- 
ing rates,  nest  success  and  adult  sur- 
vival were  all  normal  compared  to 
what  other  researchers  have  reported 
for  turkeys. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable 
benefits  of  cooperative  research  is  the 
ability  to  conduct  long-term  research 
projects.  Since  the  1970s,  the  PGC 
and  the  Unit  have  been  studying  the 
benefits  and  economics  of  small  patch 
clearcuts  tor  ruffed  grouse  on  SGL  176, 
and  only  now  are  we  just  completing 
the  first  round  of  habitat  improve- 
ments. It’s  taking  so  long  because  habi- 
tat changes  slowly.  Plans  call  for  a bul- 
letin on  the  first  15  years  of  this  re- 
•search  to  be  published  later  this  year. 
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Research  conducted  at  the  Unit  is 
not  limited  to  only  game  species.  For 
the  past  two  years,  Jennifer  Mattice,  a 
Unit  graduate  student,  has  been  study- 
ing  use  of  reclaimed  surface  mines  hy 
grassland  songbirds.  One  species,  the 
Henslow’s  sparrow,  was  proposed  for 
listing  as  an  endangered  species.  Most 
grassland  songbirds  have  shown  dra- 
matic nationwide  declines  over  the 
past  30  years,  because  of  the  loss  of 
grassland  habitat  and  more  intensive 
use  of  agricultural  land. 

The  newest  research  at  the  Unit  is 
a study  of  the  denning  behavior  of  fe- 
male black  bears.  1 have  been  work- 
ing with  PGC  biologist  Mark  Ternent 
to  obtain  more  accurate  estimates  of 
the  number  of  hears  in  Pennsylvania. 
Although  Pennsylvania  has  better 
population  estimates  than  any  other 
state,  we  hope  to  improve  them.  Our 
estimates  of  the  number  of  females  is 
highly  variable  among  years,  because 
of  the  timing  of  denning  in  relation 
to  the  hunting  season.  If  food  is  abun- 
dant, then  few  females  are  denned  and 
a larger  proportion  of  the  population 
is  harvested  than  if  it  is  a year  with  a 
poor  mast  crop.  This  affects  the  accu- 
racy of  our  population  estimates.  Con- 
sequently, we  hope  that  if  we  can  gain 
a better  understanding  of  how  food 
and  weather  affects  the  timing  of  den- 
ning we  may  he  able  to  obtain  better 
population  estimates. 

This  past  fall  we  captured  adult  fe- 
males and  fitted  them  with  special  ra- 
dio collars  that  were  developed  with 
funds  provided  by  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  Each  collar  will  record 
whether  the  bear  is  active  and  the 
ambient  temperature  every  four  min- 
utes, 24  hours  a day,  365  days  a year. 
We’ll  retrieve  these  collars  when  the 
females  are  in  the  den,  download  the 
data  to  a computer,  and  then  deter- 
mine when  the  bear  entered  the  den. 

Looking  ahead,  the  Unit  will  be 


initiating  research  on  snowshoe  hares  in 
2003-04-  This  species  is  at  its  southernmost 
range  in  Pennsylvania.  Consequently,  they 
are  relatively  limited  in  their  distribution, 
and  biologists  know  little  about  their  abun- 
dance or  the  habitats  upon  which  they 
depend  here. 

Pennsylvania  is  home  to  three  species 
of  rabbits  and  hares:  the  Eastern  cotton- 
tail, Allegheny  cottontail  and  snowshoe 
hare.  Unit  personnel  will  be  mapping  the 
distribution  of  the  snowshoe  with  the  help 
of  state-of-the-science  genetic  techniques. 
Although  fecal  pellets  are  visually  indis- 
tinguishable among  the  three  species,  we 
can  analyze  the  DNA  in  them  to  deter- 
mine which  ones  came  from  hares  and  then 
determine  habitats  where  snowshoe  hares 
are  present.  Determining  the  presence  of 
hares  will  be  much  easier  by  collecting  fe- 
cal pellets  than  trying  to  trap  animals. 

In  more  northern  climates,  hares  are 
dependent  on  young  hemlock  stands  for 
survival.  This  is  a concern  in  Pennsylva- 
nia because  an  Asian  insect  pest,  the  hem- 
lock woolly  adelgid,  has  nearly  wiped  out 
hemlocks  in  places  such  as  Shenandoah 
National  Park  and  has  spread  northward 
into  Pennsylvania.  If  hemlocks  are  crucial 
to  hares  in  Pennsylvania,  the  PGC  may 
need  to  take  management  action  to  pro- 
tect this  species.  It’s  my  hope  this  study  will 
be  another  example  of  Unit  research  pro- 
viding information  for  the  PGC  to  make 
science-based  management  decisions. 

The  Future 

The  Cooperative  Research  Units  have 
been  so  successful  because  they  have  been 
a natural  link  among  universities  and  state 
and  federal  agencies.  By  sharing  resources, 
we  have  been  able  to  restore  and  better 
manage  many  of  those  species  of  concern, 
gained  knowledge  for  wildlife  management 
more  quickly  than  if  we  worked  indepen- 
dently, and  trained  future  scientists  for  the 
fisheries  and  wildlife  professions.  And  these 
goals  are  still  as  important  today  as  they 
were  60  years  ago.  □ 
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Rumors 

By  Bradley  D.  Kreider 

Northampton  County  WCO 


The  2000  fall  hunting  season  pro- 
gressed like  most.  The  days  seemed 
to  have  no  beginning  or  end  but,  instead, 
melted  into  entire  weeks  marked  only  by 
the  openings  and  closing  of  the  different 
hunting  and  trapping  seasons. 

With  bear  season  now  over,  the  depu- 
ties and  I were  anxiously  looking  forward 
to  the  first  day  of  deer  season,  making  plans 
for  patrols,  covering  details  for  areas  of  spe- 
cial concern,  and  trying  to  squeeze  in  some 
much  deserved  time  off  with  friends  and 
family  during  Thanksgiving. 

Even  though  this  time  of  year  doesn’t 
afford  a WCO  much  time  away  from  du- 
ties, I had  plans  to  take  my  wife  Crystal 
and  children  Tyler  and  Hannah  back  to 
Lebanon  County  to  spend  the  holiday  with 


family.  As  expected.  Thanksgiving 
went  by  all  too  fast,  and  before  we 
knew  it  we  were  headed  back  to 
Northampton  County. 

We  arrived  home  shortly  after 
10:30  p.m.,  and  considering  the  time 
of  year,  I wasn’t  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  messages  on  our  answering  ma- 
chine, as  well  as  my  Game  Commis- 
sion phone.  1 methodically  sifted 
through  the  messages,  recording  all 
the  necessary  information  and  priori- 
tizing by  importance.  Three  of  the 
messages  were  from  Deputy  Lou 
Rabenold  who  sounded  somewhat  ex- 
cited, making  it  obvious  that  he  ur- 
gently needed  to  talk  with  me,  so  I 
immediately  returned  his  call. 
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“Guess  who  supposedly  shot  a large 
hear  prior  to  the  season,”  Lou  said 
when  he  picked  up  the  phone.  Before 
1 had  a chance  to  offer  several  sugges- 
tions  Lou  blurted  hack,  “our  old  ac- 
quaintance Speedy,”  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  relay  the  whole  scenario, 
play  by  play. 

Southeast  Region  Office  dispatcher 
Dave  Seward,  knowing  I would  he  out 
of  my  district,  had  routed  an  impor- 
tant call  on  Thanksgiving  morning  to 
Deputy  Rahenold,  hoping  to  have  the 
call  returned  right  away.  Deputy 
Rahenold  contacted  the  caller,  Mr. 
Nyce,  from  the  Wind  Gap  area,  to  see 
where  this  hear  information  might 
lead. 

Mr.  Nyce  explained  to  Deputy 
Rahenold  that  he  was  correcting  a 
heating  problem  with  one  of  his  ten- 
ants early  that  morning  and  listened 
to  the  tenant  spin  the  disturbing  tale 
of  how  his  boss.  Speedy,  had  been  har- 
vesting corn  a few  days  before  the  bear 
season  opener  when  he  spotted  a good 
size  hear  that  kept  funneling  into  the 
standing  corn  rows  with  each  pass  of 
the  picker.  With  only  a few  rows  left. 
Speedy  shot  the  hear  from  the  picker. 
Mr.  Nyce  made  it  clear  to  Deputy 
Rahenold  that  the  story  he  had  heard 
was  secondhand,  and  he  couldn’t  say 
whether  it  was  fact  or  fiction.  Mr. 
Nyce  wasn’t  willing  to  ignore  the  pos- 
sibility that  a hear  might  have  been 
illegally  shot  by  Speedy,  so  he  called 
to  the  region  office. 

Knowing  the  history  of  Speedy,  two 
of  his  immediate  family  members  and 
several  employees,  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  everything  from  shooting 
deer  before  and  after  the  deer  seasons, 
having  as  many  as  12  illegal,  unre- 
ported,  crop  damage  deer  at  the 
butcher  shop  and,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  had  10  or  more  untagged 
deer  hanging  in  one  of  their  barns,  our 
plan  of  action  was  pretty  obvious. 


Lou  and  1 arranged  to  meet  early  Friday 
to  begin  our  investigation,  hoping  to  con- 
firm whether  or  not  a hear  had  been  ille- 
gally taken  and,  if  so,  where  it  ended  up. 

We  drove  to  where  the  bear  had  sup- 
posedly been  shot  and  searched  the  freshly 
cut  cornfields  for  a gut  pile,  bear  hair,  drag 
marks  — even  turkey  vultures  circling 
overhead,  pinpointing  any  evidence  left 
behind.  After  several  hours,  however,  we 
had  found  nothing.  Lacking  any  tangible 
evidence,  that  sinking  feeling  of  frustra- 
tion started  to  settle  in.  Deputy  Rahenold 
looked  at  me  and  asked,  “Now  what?” 

“Guess  we’ll  make  a visit  to  the  M&M 
Butcher  Shop,”  1 answered. 

It  had  been  less  than  two  years  since 
our  last  visit  to  the  M&M  shop,  working  a 
case  that  had  us  backtracking  a dozen  un- 
reported crop-killed  deer.  That  particular 
day  1 started  from  scratch,  explaining  in 
great  detail  to  the  butchers  Barry  and  Betty 
the  laws  and  regulations  that  pertained  to 
killing  deer  for  crop  damage,  and  specifi- 
cally offered  Betty  our  PGC  dispatch  num- 
bers so  she  could  call  and  get  answers  to 
any  questions  she  might  have.  To  make  it 
even  easier  I told  Betty  to  please  call  me  if 
she  had  any  doubts  about  the  legality  of  a 
deer  or  any  other  game  or  wildlife  brought 
into  the  shop. 

This  time  around,  we  weren’t  at  the 
shop  10  minutes  before  our  casual  conver- 
sation with  Barry  and  Betty  confirmed  that 
Speedy  had,  indeed,  shot  a nice  bear.  To- 
wards the  end  of  our  conversation,  Barry’s 
answers  became  short  and  evasive,  and  we 
knew  any  additional  information  would 
have  to  come  elsewhere.  Just  as  frustration 
sometimes  becomes  overwhelming  in  cer- 
tain investigations,  conservation  officers 
also  know  and  experience  that  awesome 
feeling  of  accomplishment  when  they’re  on 
the  right  track  and  know  that  obtaining 
justice  is  only  a matter  of  time  and  hard 
work.  Now,  more  determined  than  ever, 
we  were  focused  on  piecing  the  entire 
puzzle  together,  start  to  finish,  to  make  our 
case.  The  next  stop  was  Speedy’s  farm. 
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Lou  and  I pulled  into  Speedy’s  long 
driveway  and  headed  directly  for  the  hams 
and  sheds  in  the  hack,  which  had  hecome 
all  too  familiar  to  us  in  recent  years.  “Yep, 
we’re  on  a roll  now,”  1 said,  as  we  both  spot- 
ted  Speedy  walking  behind  some  farm 
equipment.  Speedy  walked  towards  our 
vehicle  just  as  we  were  parking.  With  our 
formal  introductions  taken  care  of  1 asked, 
“So  where  is  this  big  hear  you  shot. 
Speedy?” 

Just  as  we  expected,  he  denied  know- 
ing  anything  about  any  hear.  But  when  1 
suggested  that  Speedy  might  like  to  call 
the  M&M  butcher  shop,  the  telltale  head 
drop  occurred.  Many  times  when  violators 
are  confronted  by  officers  who  have 
enough  facts  and  the  violators  know 
they’ve  been  caught,  the  head  drops  in  dis- 
gust or  embarrassment.  Speedy  knew  at 
that  point  that  we  knew,  and  his  chin  hit 
his  chest. 

Our  conversation  with  Speedy  went 
hack  and  forth  between  half-truths  and 
outright  lies  until  Lou  and  1 were  finally 
satisfied  that  we  had  extracted  enough 
evidence  to  make  our  next  move.  1 asked 
Lou  to  stay  with  Speedy,  to  eliminate  any 
phone  calls  that  most  likely  would  result 
in  bear  or  hear  parts  disappearing  in  a hurry. 
1 heelined  it  hack  to  the  butcher  shop. 

As  I entered  the  shop  1 witnessed  a 
double  head  drop  from  Barry  and  Betty. 
Their  expressions  said  it  all.  Betty  glanced 
directly  at  Barry  with  a disgusted  look  and 
said,  “1  told  you  we’d  get  in  trouble.  1 knew 
it,  just  knew  it.  If  Speedy  would  have 
picked  up  his  darn  bear  on  Wednesday  like 
he  said  he  was,  we  wouldn’t  he  in  this 
mess.” 

I retrieved  both  halves  of  the  not  yet 
butchered  hear  carcass  from  the  walk-in 
cooler  and  found  the  bear  hide  neatly 
folded  and  boxed  in  Betty’s  chest  freezer 
behind  the  shop.  I completed  the  neces- 
sary paperwork  and  then  drove  hack  to  pick 
up  Lou.  More  conversation  followed  with 
Speedy  and  some  of  his  hired  help,  explain- 
ing in  detail  all  the  game  law  violations 


concerning  the  hear  and  what  cita- 
tions those  involved  could  expect  af- 
ter a thorough  investigation  was  com- 
pleted. 

During  this  investigation  it  seemed 
the  more  evidence  we  collected  the 
more  loopholes  we  created.  Good 
cases  require  officers  to  eliminate  any 
reasonable  doubt,  especially  if  and 
when  the  case  ends  up  in  front  of  a 
district  justice.  A few  of  the  questions 
we  needed  answers  for  were;  Exactly 
what  day  was  the  hear  shot  ? When  was 
the  hear  taken  to  the  butcher  shop? 
Who  else  may  have  been  involved  or 
helped  Speedy  load  and  transport  the 
hear?  Was  the  bruin  taken  to  a check 
station?  Did  Barry  and  Betty  at  the 
butcher  shop  know  the  hear  was  not 
tagged?  Would  Speedy  use  crop  dam- 
age as  an  excuse? 

Weeks  of  continued  investigations, 
interviews  and  evidence  collection 
followed  until  my  deputies  and  1 
agreed  that  we  had  the  answers  for  a 
solid  case.  We  filed  several  citations 
on  Speedy,  Barry  and  Betty. 

Stories  about  Speedy  and  his  leg- 
endary bear  ran  wild  across  the  county 
until  the  scheduled  hearing  date  ar- 
rived. The  three  defendants  showed 
with  their  attorney,  along  with  a few 
curious  spectators.  We  were  more  than 
satisfied  to  leave  court  with  all  three 
defendants  pleading  guilty  to  several 
violations.  Hunting  license  revoca- 
tions, fines  and  court  costs  were  doled 
out,  and  the  PGC  retained  possession 
of  the  heat  carcass  and  hide,  which 
had  an  estimated  live  weight  of  550 
to  600  pounds. 

When  Deputy  Rahenold  and  I 
reminisce  the  events  of  this  case  we 
ht)th  agree  that  the  most  amazing  part 
of  it  all  is  that  Mr.  Nyce  chose  to  get 
involved  and  make  a phone  call,  de- 
spite not  being  sure  the  story  about 
the  bear  he  had  heard  was  true  or  just 
a rumor.  □ 
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A Friend  For  Life 

By  Andrew  Landis 


Brandy  came  from  a long  line 
of  hunting  and  field  trial  Brittany 
spaniels.  His  pedigree  was  impeccable 
and  his  bloodlines  pure,  but  those  were 
of  little  conseciLience  to  a H-year-old 
hoy  picking  out  his  first  hunting  dog. 
1 didn’t  examine  the  litter  with  the  eye 
of  an  experienced  breeder  or  trainer, 
hut  rather  with  the  eye  of  a teenage 
hoy  looking  to  form  a long  lasting 
friendship.  As  soon  as  Brandy  aban- 
doned his  littermates  to  come  over  and 
tentatively  untie  my  shoes  with  his 
teeth,  I knew  1 had  found  my  puppy. 
Twelve  years  later,  1 have  never  regret- 
ted my  decision. 

The  breeder  was  not  happy  when  1 
informed  her  of  the  puppy’s  new  name. 
Although  his  markings  were  the  color 
of  a fine  brandy,  his  blue  bloodlines 
called  for  something  a little  more  aris- 
tocratic. Andy’s  Brandy  just  didn’t  cut 


it,  but  1 didn’t  care.  The  name  was  easy 
and  the  new  pup  took  to  it  well.  Besides, 
the  pedigree  was  soon  lost  in  a dusty  filing 
cabinet,  and  Brandy  never  showed  or  per- 
formed in  a field  trial.  He  and  1 were  per- 
fectly content  to  focus  on  two  things: 
building  a friendship  and  hunting  anything 
with  wings. 

Brandy  took  to  training  with  an  intelli- 
gence I had  never  expected  to  find  in  any- 
thing with  four  legs.  It  was  not  long  before 
ropes  and  chain  collars  were  no  longer 
needed.  Within  a matter  of  months  he 
would  point  the  pigeons  1 planted  in  a grass 
field,  and  hold  until  I walked  in  and  picked 
up  the  bird.  Professional  trainers  may  have 
scoffed  at  his  form,  but  it  looked  good  to 
me.  Besides,  retrieving  is  where  Brandy  has 
always  excelled.  I have  no  doubt  he  could 
put  many  labs  to  shame  when  it  comes  to 
finding  downed 
birds  and  bring- 
ing them  to 
hand. 

By  the  time  I 
reached  16,  old 
enough  to  hunt  on 
my  own.  Brandy  was  al- 
ready an  experienced 
hunter.  The  only  problem 
was  that  there  were  few  birds 
left  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  state.  On  our  rare 
trips  to  hunting  preserves, 
he  would  range  and  point 
with  classic  Brit- 
tany style, 

iri 


M.  MMerrr 


hut  those 
birds  were 
planted 
and  still  ad- 
j Listing  to 
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their  new  surroundings.  He  has  always  en- 
joyed  pointing  when  given  the  opportu- 
nity, hut  Brandy  is  a retriever  at  heart.  Over 
the  years  he  has  retrieved  hundreds  of 
doves  and  pigeons,  a few  grouse  and  a 
goose,  not  to  mention  squirrels,  rabbits  and 
groundhogs.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  caught  live  animals  and  brought 
them  to  hand  unharmed.  He  would  drop 
them  and  go  back  to  hunting  while  1 re- 
leased his  “prize”  to  scurry  up  the  nearest 
tree  or  disappear  into  a hole. 

Perhaps  his  most  memorable  retrieve 
was  on  a goose  during  an  early  sea- 
son hunt  several  years  ago.  It  . -- 
was  the  first  and  last  goose 
hunt  we  have  been  on,  so  OT  -■ 

1 didn’t  know  what  to  ^ 
expect.  For  a dog 
that  tops  the 
scales  at  50 
pounds,  a 
goose  can, 
to  say  the 
least,  be  a 
mouthful. 

Also,  1 had  to 
keep  his  enthu- 
siasm in  check 
because  we  were 
hunting  near  a small  pond 
where  the  geese  were  already  spooked.  As 
dawn  broke,  my  friend  Jesse  found  a spot 
in  the  high  grass  on  one  side  of  the  pond, 
while  Brandy  and  1 waited  underneath  a 
pine  tree  on  the  other  bank. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  the  first  flock  of 
geese  came  in  to  land  on  the  pond.  1 took 
the  first  shot  while  Jesse  followed  up  a few 
seconds  later.  1 missed,  but  looked  down 
in  time  to  see  Brandy  diving  into  the  wa- 
ter, leash  and  all.  He  swam  the  entire  width 
of  the  half-acre  pond  and  sprinted  up  the 
hank  to  where  Jesse’s  bird  had  fallen,  only 
10  feet  from  his  feet. 

Brandy  has  always  been  hesitant  to  re- 
trieve birds  to  anyone  but  me,  and  this  was 
no  exception.  He  grabbed  the  goose  by  the 
neck  and  dragged  it  hack  to  the  water,  com- 


pletely ignoring  Jesse  only  a few  feet 
away.  Time  seemed  to  stop  as  we 
watched  Brandy  struggle  hack  across 
the  pond.  His  leash  was  still  hanging 
from  his  collar,  and  1 expected  him  to 
become  entangled  in  it  as  he  fought 
to  pull  the  heavy  bird  through  the  wa- 
ter. As  1 stood  by  debating  whethet  to 
wade  into  the  murky  water  to  offer  a 
hand.  Brandy  continued  to  make  his 
way  across.  It  seemed  to  take  hours, 
hut  he  finally  stumbled  up  the  hank 
with  both  his  leash  and  the  goose  in 
tow.  As  the  owners  of  the  pond 
looked  on  and  cheered  his  effort. 
Brandy  dropped  the  goose  at 
^ my  feet,  shook  the  water  off 

his  coat,  and  headed  for 
some  high  grass 
nearby,  searching 
for  birds. 

Although 
retrieving 
that  single 
goose  was 
probably 
Brandy’s 
most  memo- 
rable exploit,  he 
never  ceases  to 
amaze  me  when  it  comes 
to  retrieving  doves.  He  relies  on  both 
his  eyesight  and  his  sense  of  smell  to 
find  the  tiny  gray  birds  wherever  they 
fall.  He  often  alerts  me  to  birds  com- 
ing over  my  shoulder  with  a cocked 
head  and  raised  ears.  He  completely 
ignores  robins,  blue  jays  and  other 
birds,  hut  rarely  misses  a dove,  no 
matter  how  high  it’s  flying.  When  1 
miss,  he  gives  me  a look  only  a hunt- 
ing dog  owner  can  understand.  1 can 
read  the  disappointment  in  his  eyes 
hut  can  offer  only  a lame  excuse  and 
promise  to  do  better  the  next  time.  On 
the  rare  occasion  1 do  down  a bird,  he’s 
off  like  a streak  to  do  a job  only  a dog 
can  truly  enjoy.  He  has  found  doves 
in  pastures,  cornfields,  waist  high  grass 
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and  hayfields.  He  has  found  birds  that 
disappeared  into  groundhog  holes, 
landed  under  farm  equipment,  or  be- 
came entangled  in  barbed  wire  fences. 
He  has  followed  winged  birds  for  a 
hundred  yards  and  brought  them  back 
to  hand.  Rarely  was  a dead  bird  left  in 
a field  or  woods  while  Brandy  was 
along. 

No  one  can  truly  understand  the 
bond  between  a teenage  boy  and  his 
dog.  A dog  is  always  willing  to  play  or 
go  for  a walk.  He  is  always  there  to 
listen  and  never  asks  questions.  1 will 
never  forget  the  impact  Brandy  had 
on  my  life  as  I grew  up  and  became  an 
adult.  Brandy  is  now  12  years  old.  He 
is  completely  deaf,  probably  from  all 
those  years  of  shooting  doves  over  his 


head.  His  age  is  showing  in  the  gray  around 
his  muzzle  and  in  the  arthritic  stiffness  that 
inflicts  him  after  every  walk.  Last  year  he 
missed  his  first  opening  day  of  dove  sea- 
son, because  of  a bruised  leg.  It  brings  tears 
to  my  eyes  when  I walk  into  the  house  af- 
ter a hunting  trip,  knowing  that  he  knows 
with  one  sniff  of  my  pant  leg,  exactly  where 
1 was.  I plan  on  getting  him  out  again  next 
year,  but  I know  his  days  are  numbered. 

I will  probably  never  own  another  Brit- 
tany, simply  because  there  are  not  many 
birds  around  anymore.  I knew  that  12  years 
ago,  but  I always  wanted  a Brittany  and 
certainly  do  not  regret  the  choice  1 made. 
Brandy  has  been  a close  friend  and  hunt- 
ing companion  for  many  years,  and  I’ll  re- 
member him  fondly  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  □ 
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Buck  Ecology 
Study 

By  Eric  Long 

PSU  Graduate  Student 
Photos  by  Hal  Korber 


ON  THE  MORNING  of  December  10, 
2001,  a helicopter  crew  based  out 
of  Grey  Bull,  Wyoming,  loaded  their  net- 
gun,  started  their  chopper,  and  lifted  off  in 
search  of  deer  in  Armstrong  County.  In  a 
matter  of  minutes,  the  helicopter  was  herd- 
ing a group  of  deer  out  of  the  woods  of 
Crooked  Creek  Lake  Park  and  into  a 
nearby  field.  The  helicopter  swooped  low 
to  the  ground  and  the  pilot  navigated  to 
cut  one  deer  from  the  herd.  The  net-gun- 
ner leaned  out  the  door,  took  aim  and  fired 
a small  net  over  the  young  deer.  Once  the 
deer  was  tangled  in  the  net,  the  chopper 
hovered  a few  yards  away,  and  one  of  the 
“muggers”  (what  the  wildlife  handlers  on 
the  helicopter  crew  call  themselves) 
jumped  to  ground.  He  ran  to  the  deer,  af- 
fixed ear  tags  and  a radio-collar,  untangled 
the  young  buck  from  the  net,  and  then  re- 
leased it  back  into  the  woods.  Buck  num- 
ber 1383  was  officially  “on  the 
air,”  and  was  the  first  of  many 
young  deer  to  be  included  in 
the  buck  ecology  study. 

The  buck  study  was  initi- 
ated by  the  Game  Commission 
to  answer  many  questions 
about  behavior  and  survival  of 
bucks  in  Pennsylvania.  One  of 

THE  BEST  way  to  determine 
how  far  bucks  travel  and  where 
they  go  is  to  track  their 
movements  with  radio 
transmitters. 


the  major  goals  of  the  new  deer  man- 
agement strategies  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  older  bucks.  With  the  new 
antler  restrictions,  the  PGC  wants  to 
know  how  many  bucks  are  harvested 
by  hunters  and  how  many  survive 
through  hunting  season.  They  want 
to  know  how  many  bucks  that  do  not 
meet  minimum  antler  requirements 
are  mistakenly  or  willfully  shot.  Are 
bucks  poached  out  of  season,  and  how 
many  bucks  are  killed  by  collisions 
with  vehicles? 

In  addition  to  examining  buck  sur- 
vival, the  Game  Commission  wants  to 
know  how  bucks  behave  during  their 
first  year.  Studies  from  other  states  sug- 
gest that  many  bucks,  when  they  reach 
about  one  year  of  age,  leave  the  area 
in  which  they  were  born  and  strike  off 
to  establish  home  ranges  elsewhere. 
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ARMSTRONG  COUNTY  deer  capture  crew.  Front  L to 
R:  Khara  Strum,  Dennis  Jones.  Middle  L to  R:  Susan 
Cooper,  Jon  Rohm,  Jason  Kougher,  Josh  Schrecengost. 
Back;  Matt  Silicki. 


sometimes  many  miles  away.  Do  bucks 
in  Pennsylvania  behave  in  the  same 
way?  It  so,  how  tar  do  they  travel? 
Where  do  they  go?  When  do  they 
leave? 

The  best  way  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions is  to  track  the  movements  and 
survival  of  deer  equipped  with  radio- 
transmitters.  The  buck  ecology  study 
was  started  with  the  goal  ot  capturing 
and  affixing  transmitters  to  600  but- 
ton bucks  over  three  years,  which  will 
make  it  one  of  the  largest  studies  of 
free-ranging  white-tailed  deer  ever 
conducted  in  North  America. 

We  decided  to  study  deer  in  two 
counties,  Armstrong  and  Centre. 
Armstrong  County  is  in  the  Allegh- 
eny Plateau,  and  is  one  of  10  western 
counties  where  a buck  must  have  at 
least  four  points  on  a side  to  be  legal. 
This  county  is  comprised  of  primarily 
private  land  and  is  largely  agricultural. 

Centre  County  spans  both  the  Al- 
legheny Plateau  and  the  Ridge  and 
Valley  Region  of  PennsyK'ania,  and 
bucks  in  Centre  must  have  at  least 
three  points  on  one  antler.  Northern 
Centre  County  is  primarily  public  land 


and  typifies  “big  woods”  habi- 
tat, where  there  is  little  devel- 
opment or  agriculture.  South- 
ern Centre  is  primarily  private 
land  with  some  state  forest  and 
state  game  lands.  By  working  ir' 
this  wide  range  of  habitats,  we 
are  able  to  study  bucks  on  pri- 
vate and  public  land,  in  agricul- 
tural and  forested  areas,  and  in 
different  antler  restriction 
zones. 

The  helicopter  crew  got  us 
started  on  the  right  track.  Over 
three  days,  they  caught  23  deer 
in  Armstrong  County  and  put 
radio  transmitters  on  nine  but- 
ton bucks  and  four  adult  bucks, 
but  we  still  needed  to  catch 
more  deer. 

In  mid-January,  after  the  late  archery 
and  muzzleloader  deer  seasons,  we  began 
to  use  other  deer  trapping  techniques.  A 
crew  of  six  seasonal  technicians  was  hired 
for  each  county,  and  Wendy  Vreeland, 
Centre  County,  and  Dennis  Jones, 
Armstrong  County,  were  brought  on  to 
supervise  field  activities.  We  decided  to  use 
Clover  traps,  drop  nets  and  dart  guns, 
which  have  been  successfully  used  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Clover  traps,  named  for  their  inventor, 
are  large  traps  similar  to  the  box  traps  used 
for  live-capture  of  animals  such  as  raccoons 
hut,  obviously,  they’re  much  larger.  The 
steel  trap  measures  7 feet  long  by  4 feet 
high  by  3 feet  wide,  and  its  walls  are  con- 
structed of  netting.  We  baited  Clover  traps 
with  shelled  corn,  and  when  a deer  wan- 
dered into  the  trap  to  feed,  it  would  trip  a 
wire  that  resulted  in  the  door  closing  be- 
hind it.  Both  crews  had  20  Clover  traps, 
and  every  morning,  we  ran  our  “traplines.” 
When  we  found  a deer  in  a Clover  trap, 
we  used  a net  to  restrain  it  and  then  quickly 
blindfolded  it,  which  helped  to  keep  the 
animal  calm.  If  the  deer  was  a doe,  we  at- 
tached a numbered  tag  to  each  ear.  The 
ear  tags  are  numbered  so  that  we  can  iden- 
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tify  each  deer  that  we  catch,  and  ear  tags 
are  also  labeled  with  contact  information 
for  the  PGC,  so  if  a deer  is  found  dead  or 
killed  hy  a hunter  it  can  he  reported  to  a 
region  office. 

When  we  caught  a young  buck,  we 
equipped  the  deer  with  ear  tags  and  a ra- 
diO'transmitter.  Once  the  deer  was  tagged, 
we  untangled  it  from  the  net,  removed  the 
blindfold,  and  released  it  hack  into  the 
wild.  Typically,  the  whole  process  takes  less 
than  five  minutes. 

Drop  nets,  unlike  Clover  traps,  are  de- 
signed  to  catch  multiple  deer  at  once.  A 
drop  net  consists  of  a 70-  hy  70'foot  net 
suspended  about  seven  feet  above  the 
ground.  Each  corner  of  the  net  is  supported 
by  a pole  that  looks  somewhat  like  the 
poles  at  the  end  of  a volleyball  net,  and 
each  pole  has  a winch  that  we  use  to  crank 
the  large  net  off  the  ground.  On  the  edge 
of  the  net  we  attached  a ripcord  that,  with 
one  quick  tug,  drops  the  net  to  the  ground. 

We  baited  drop  net  sites  with  corn,  and 
in  the  evening  groups  of  deer  would  come 
under  the  net  to  feed.  In  this  way,  we  could 
catch  three  to  six  deer  at  a time.  After 
dropping  the  net,  we  quickly  and  quietly 
approached  the  deer  from  where  we  were 
hiding  and  put  blindfolds  on  them  to  calm 
them.  Because  the  deer  were  tangled  in  the 
large  net,  it  was  necessary  to 
immobilize  them  with  a seda- 
tive so  that  we  could  safely  re- 
move them.  After  equipping 
bucks  with  transmitters  and 
ear  tags,  and  does  with  ear  tags 
only,  we  carefully  untangled 
the  deer  from  the  net,  removed 
their  blindfolds,  and  gave 
them  an  injection  of  drug  that 
reversed  the  effects  of  the  seda- 

CENTRE  COUNTY  deer  capture 
crew.  Front,  L to  R:  Willy 
Wenner,  Josh  McBride,  Tony 
Roland.  Back  L to  R:  Wendy 
Vreeland,  Andy  Torick,  Ryan 
Reed,  Bob  Golden. 


For  the  next  few  hunting  seasons, 
there  will  be  many  deer  in  and 
around  Centre  and  Armstrong  coun- 
ties that  will  be  equipped  with  num- 
bered ear  tags,  and  some  bucks  will 
have  radio-transmitters.  We  encour- 
age all  hunters  to  consider  these  deer 
as  they  would  any  other  deer  — if  the 
deer  is  legal  for  harvest,  treat  it  as  fair 
game.  We  do  ask  that  if  you  harvest 
a tagged  deer  to  call  the  toll  free 
number  on  the  tag  and  report  your 
kill  to  the  appropriate  region  office. 
Periodic  updates  on  the  status  of  the 
buck  project  are  available  on  the  PGC 
website  (www.pgc.state.pa.us).  Fol- 
low the  links  for  "Wildlife,"  "Deer," 
and  "Antlered  Deer  Research  Study" 
for  more  information. 


tive.  Within  a couple  of  minutes,  the 
somewhat  confused  hut  unharmed 
deer  would  then  stand  up  and  head 
back  into  the  woods. 

In  the  2001-02  field  season,  we 
caught  384  deer.  Of  these,  we  put  ra- 
dio-collars on  1 29  bucks.  Although  we 
fell  short  of  our  goal  of  catching  200 
bucks  during  the  first  year,  we  were 
pleased  to  have  such  a large  number 
of  deer  to  track. 
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This  research  project  is  a cooperative 
effort  between  the  Came  Commis- 
sion and  the  U.S.  Ceological  Survey, 
PA  Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit  at  Penn  State  University. 
Additional  collaborators  include  the 
Audubon  Society  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. This  project  would  not  be 
possible  without  the  efforts  of  many 
people,  including  PCC  biologists  and 
my  graduate  advisor  at  Penn  State, 
Dr.  Duane  Diefenbach.  Dozens  of  re- 
search technicians  worked  long  hours 
in  the  field  to  help  catch  and  track 
deer.  Additionally,  PCC  personnel  in 
the  Northcentral  and  Southwest  re- 
gions contributed  greatly  to  the 
project.  I would  also  like  to  extend 
special  recognition  to  the  many  land- 
owners  in  Centre  and  Armstrong 
counties  who  generously  allowed  us 
to  use  their  land  to  catch  and  track 
deer.  Without  their  cooperation,  this 
project  would  certainly  not  be  pos- 
sible. I'm  a graduate  student  at  Penn 
State  University  and  am  pursuing  this 
research  to  earn  my  doctoral  degree. 


drix-ing  circles  around  their  “traditional” 
ranges,  we  failed  to  locate  the  deer,  even 
though  OLir  antennas  can  often  pick  up  a 
signal  from  more  than  a mile.  Whenever 
we  were  unahle  to  locate  a hack  using 
ground-based  telemetry,  we  then  searched 
for  him  using  a specially  equipped  airplane, 
which  can  pick  up  a signal  from  about  five 
miles. 

IXiring  May  and  June,  we  found  that 
27  percent  of  the  bucks  in  Centre  County 
and  42  percent  of  the  bucks  in  Armstrong 
County  dispersed  from  where  they  had 
been  born.  For  example,  buck  number 
1227  in  Armstrong  County  traveled  more 
than  15  miles  and  crossed  the  Allegheny 
River  before  establishing  a new  home 
range,  and  buck  number  099  in  Centre 
County  moved  more  than  1 3 miles  before 
settling  inui  his  new  range.  The  average 
spring  dispersal  distance  for  bucks  that  left 
their  natal  range  was  5.5  miles  for  deer  in 
Centre  County  and  7.0  miles  for  deer  in 
Armstrong  County,  and  this  movement 
seemed  to  occur  around  the  time  that  does 
began  to  give  birth  to  their  next  set  of  off- 
spring. 


MATT  SILICKI,  left,  and 
)ASON  KOUGHER,  right, 
releasing  a deer  from  a 
Clover  trap. 


During  the  year,  we  tracked  the 
bucks  and  determined  their  location 
several  times  every  week.  For  the  first 
few  months,  the  deer  seemed  to  stay 
in  the  same  general  area  where  they 
were  captured,  hut  that 
quickly  changed  in  the 
spring. 

As  we  were  tracking 
the  deer  in  early  May,  we 
found  that  we  couldn’t 
find  many  of  the  bucks 
whose  locations  had  been 
predictable  during  the 
previous  immths.  Despite 


After  this  pulse  of  movement  in  the 
spring,  the  bucks,  which  were  now  slightly 
urore  than  a year  old,  seemed  to  settle  into 
a fairly  small  range  during  the  summer. 
However,  during  the  fall,  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  rut,  movements  again  he- 
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UNTANGLING  a blindfolded  deer  from  a dropnet.  L to 
R;  Susan  Cooper,  Dennis  Jones,  Khara  Strum,  Jason 
Kougher  and  Eric  Long. 


came  less  predictable,  and 
more  bucks  turned  up  miss- 
ing. While  most  of  the  bucks 
that  had  moved  during  the 
spring  did  not  move  again, 
many  of  those  that  had 
stayed  in  their  natal  range 
were  now  making  long  dis- 
tance movements  of  their 
own. 

Of  those  that  did  not 
move  in  the  spring,  about  29 
percent  of  the  bucks  in  Cen- 
tre County  and  50  percent  of 
the  bucks  in  Armstrong 
County,  made  one-way  ex- 
cursions in  the  fall.  In  fact, 
buck  number  1080,  a 7- 
point,  was  harvested  by  a 
junior  hunter  in  Butler 
County,  more  than  25  miles 
from  his  capture  location  the 
previous  winter. 

While  most  does  seem  to 
stay  within  a fairly  small  area 
throughout  their  lives,  it  seems  as  if  a large 
proportion  of  bucks  grow  up  in  an  area  far 
from  where  they  spent  their  first  year.  In 
this  way,  by  the  time  a buck  has  his  first 
rack  and  is  able  to  reproduce,  it  is  far  from 
its  female  relatives.  This  process  appears 
to  be  nature’s  way  of  preventing  inbreed- 
ing and  ensuring  that  fresh  genes  are  con- 
stantly entering  populations. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
the  study  is  to  determine  what  happens  to 
the  bucks  during  hunting  season.  Our  data 
suggests  that  the  new  antler  restrictions 
helped  protect  many  of  the  yearling  bucks 
we  were  tracking.  Before  the  antler  restric- 
tions, the  PGC  estimated  that  nearly  80 
percent  of  bucks  were  harvested  during  the 
hunting  season.  This  year,  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  bucks  in  this  study  were 
harvested  by  hunters,  suggesting  that  many 
deer  that  would  have  otherwise  been  har- 
vested will  be  available  in  next  year’s  hunt- 
ing season. 

Of  the  bucks  with  transmitters,  only 


eight  percent  that  were  killed  by  hunt- 
ers didn’t  meet  the  minimum  antler 
restrictions.  Further,  only  five  bucks 
were  killed  by  vehicular  collision,  and 
only  two  bucks  were  poached  before 
hunting  season,  suggesting  that  com- 
pliance with  the  new  regulations  was 
excellent  and  pre-hunt  mortality  of 
yearling  bucks  is  low. 

While  these  findings  are  from  just 
one  year,  we  do  plan  to  continue  the 
study  for  another  two  years.  In  fact, 
this  year’s  crews  were  busy  trapping 
deer  in  Armstrong  and  Centre  coun- 
ties, and  we  already  have  several  new 
bucks  “on  the  air,”  and  we  are  still  fol- 
lowing bucks  present  from  last  year. 

By  the  end  of  the  study,  we  should 
have  a much  better  understanding  of 
buck  movements  and  survival  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  this  information 
will  permit  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  state’s  deer  popula- 
tion. □ 
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Helping  Hands 

By  Bruce  Whitman 

PGC  l&E  Bureau  Assistant  Director 


Early  October  brings,  liter- 

ally,  thousands  ot  people  to  Elk 
County.  Most  foctis  on  the  Benezette 
Township  area,  which  includes  SGL 
31 1 and  the  Game  Gommission’s  Elk 
Viewing  Atea  located  on  Winslow 
Hill.  Wildlife  enthusiasts  are  attracted 
hy  brilliant  tall  foliage  and,  particu- 
larly, a wild  elk  herd  heading  into  the 
final  stages  of  the  annual  rutting  sea- 
son. 


Bruce  Whitman 


Bruce  Whitman 

Most  visitors  are  avid  wildlife 
watchers,  but  for  a day  in  early  Octo- 
ber 2002,  nearly  three  dozen  people 
showed  up  not  to  watch,  hut  to  work. 
They  were  employees  of  Dominion 
Resources,  Inc.,  which  owns  and 

Bruce  Whitman 


maintains  natural  gas  pipelines  in 
the  region. 

By  the  end  of  a crisp,  sun  washed 
autumn  day,  these  employees,  par- 


Bruce  Whitman 


ticipating  in  Dominion’s  Environmen- 
tal Volunteer  Program,  had  con- 
structed a deck  complete  with  railings 
at  the  viewing  area,  put  up  a new  flag 
pole,  worked  hand-in-hand  with 
Game  Commission  Food  and  Cover 
crews  in  grading  and  improving  a 
drainage  ditch  along  a township  road 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gilbert  Farm  on 
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SGL  311,  stained  benches 
and  other  facilities  at  the 
viewing  area,  and  cut 
brush  at  several  locations. 
Volunteers  also  worked 
with  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Elk  Foundation  in  up- 
grading a popular  bill- 
board along  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  viewing  area. 


Dan  Marks 


Johnstown,  Renovo  and  Sewickley. 
“Some  of  our  folks  were  on  the  road 
by  5 a.m.  that  morning  in  order  to 
reach  the  project  location,”  said 
Spigelmyer. 

“E.xtra  willing  hands  always  make 
work  easier,”  said  Barry  Hambley,  the 
PGC’s  Northcentral  Region  Director. 
“The  work  completed  that  day  by  Do- 
minion volunteers  and  our  Food  and 
Cover  crews  benefited  not  only  wild- 
life, hut  the  thousands  of  people  who 
come  to  Winslow  Hill  to  view  elk  and 
other  wildlife.” 


Bruce  Whitman 


“Dominion  vol- 
unteers take  part  in 
a project,  such  as 
the  one  on 
Winslow  Hill,  every 
year,”  explained 
Dave  Spigelmyer, 

Director  of  Corpo- 
rate State  Affairs. 

“In  addition  to 
providing  volunteer 
labor,  we  contributed  $2,500  in  materials 
for  the  deck,  stain  and  stone  for  the  road 
project.” 

The  Dominion  volunteers  gathered  on 
Winslow  Hill  after  traveling  from  scattered 
work  locations  in  Greenshurg,  Pittsburgh, 
Punxsutawney,  DuBois,  Latrobe,  Altoona, 


Dominion  Resources  has  been  in- 
volved in  a conservation  partnership 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resources  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Elk  Foundation  since 
1993.  □ 
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EARS  AGO  I MADE  a turkey  call  from  the  wing  bones  of  a hen  turkey.  With 
a woodburning  tool  1 etched  a line  of  turkey  tracks  along  the  length  of  the  call, 
a symbolic  path  for  a gobbler  to  follow  to  the  source  of  the  sweet  yelps.  With 
artist’s  ink  I then  stained  the  call  a pale  olive  green.  Eor  a lanyard  I used  a 
length  of  old  leather  bootlace.  Prodded  by  the  same  muse  that  directed  an- 
cient  hunters  to  adorn  the  tools  of  the  hunt,  I laced  the  leather  through  three 
buttons  made  of  deer  antler,  and  a single  spur  from  a gobbler.  With  thread  I tied  on 
several  breast  feathers  from  a jake  and  a clipping  from  the  tailfeather  of  a cock  grouse. 
As  a final  touch,  1 threaded  on  a small  snail  shell. 

With  these  totem  objects,  the  call  was  complete.  Now  accompanying  the  voice  of 
the  hen  turkey  were  the  spirits  of  other  creatures.  The  gobbler  would  be  reassured  by 
the  familiar  presence  of  the  deer  and  the  sound  of  the  drumming  grouse,  and  if  he  did 
not  find  the  hen  quickly,  a jake  or  rival  gobbler  certainly  would.  The  snail  shell  would 
remind  me  to  always  move  slowly.  1 felt  a certain  magic  in  the  call,  and  practiced  with 
it  throughout  the  winter. 

1 like  the  sound  of  a wingbone  call  in  the  woods.  It  has  a musical  ring,  a resonance 
that  lingers  like  the  peal  of  a distant  bell.  On  the  first  day  of  the  season  I raised  the 
attention  of  a gobbler  that  at  first  gobbled  mightily,  but  soon  lost  interest,  probably 
falling  into  the  company  of  some  hens.  Promises  from  afar  can’t  compete  with  soft 
clucks  nearby.  On  the  second  day  1 hunted  a different  woods,  but  the  scenario  was  the 
same. 

The  third  morning  1 was  hack  on  familiar  ground  in  one  of  my  favorite  haunts,  a 
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mature  woods  below  some  charcoal  flats.  At  midmoming  I set  up  against  a tumbled 
stone  wall  atop  a slight  rise.  Liquid  yelps  from  my  wingbone  spilled  down  the  moun- 
tain and  a gobbler  answered  from  below.  With  every  run  of  yelps  he  gobbled,  and  off  to 
my  left  I spotted  a hen  that  hopped  up  over  a section  of  the  wall  and  headed  downhill. 
Not  long  after,  the  gobbling  stopped.  He  knew  my  location,  so  1 decided  to  wait. 
Perhaps  after  the  hen  left  he’d  come  a-calling. 

Two  hours  later  he  came  in  silently,  but  from  behind  me.  He  was  on  my  off  shoulder 
and  stood  atop  the  wall,  looking  around.  If  1 moved  an  inch  he  would  see  me.  If  1 
breathed  he  would  see  me.  If  I blinked  he  would  be  gone.  I became  part  of  the  tree,  my 
spine  laminated  to  the  bark,  my  legs  planted  like  roots,  my  camouflaged  gun  barrel 
perfectly  still,  little  more  than  a fallen  branch.  He  saw  me  anyway,  and  ran  down  a 
ravine. 

Soon  after,  I heard  a distant  gobble  from  around  the  mountain.  The  morning  was 
fading  fast,  but  if  I could  get  over  there  quickly.  I’d  have  time  to  work 
him.  I followed  the  flat  around,  then  climbed  diagonally  across  a 
broad  expanse  of  rocks  and  through  a patch  of  greenbriar.  I 
took  a deer  trail  through  some  laurel  and  came  out  above 
tbe  bird.  When  I reached  for  my  call,  it  was  gone. 

I quickly  checked  my  pockets  as  I sometimes  remove 
calls  from  around  my  neck  when  I’m  walking  because  I don’t 
like  them  swinging  about.  No  luck.  I spent  the  remainder  of 
the  morning  looking  for  it.  The  old  leather  lanyard  probably 
got  snagged  and  broke,  and  the  call  must  have  fallen  in  one  of 
the  countless  nooks  or  crannies  in  the  rocks.  I coursed  back  and 
forth,  trying  to  recall  my  original  path,  but  it  was  difficult, 
searched  bigb  and  low,  but  to  no  avail.  No  doubt  the  call  now  lay 
somewhere  in  the  rocks,  in  the  secret  ward  of  mice  who  would 
gnaw  at  it  as  they  would  any  other  bone. 

The  bones  of  the  hen  from  which  I made  the  call  had  returned,  in  a 
roundabout  way,  to  the  very  mountain  where  she  once  lived.  It  was  a rendition  of  her 
voice  that  called  in  the  gobbler:  a voice  silenced  in  autumn  that  sang  again  in  spring. 
Later,  sitting  on  the  stone  wall,  I recalled  the  beautiful  autumn  afternoon  when  I lured 
the  hen  in  to  my  gun  with  a series  of  high  pitched  yelps,  a kee-kee  run  which,  ironi- 
cally, is  also  known  as  a lost  call. 


I AM  A CHILD  OF  AUTUMN,  bom  in  October,  with  a strong  allegiance  to  the  fall 
as  if  it  were  a country  more  than  a season.  Most  hunters  find  scouting  for  gobblers 
before  the  green-up  to  be  enjoyable,  especially  after  a long  winter.  For  me,  though  — 
a stalwart  citizen  of  autumns  past  — there  is  a sense  of  melancholy  to  the  early  spring 
landscape.  Even  though  I appreciate  the  signs  of  resurging  life,  I find  that  the  remains 
of  autumn  draw  me  back  more  to  that  time  than  the  season  to  come. 

I see  a line  of  old  buck  rubs,  and  remember  when  they  were  newly  made,  sticky  to 
the  touch,  and  how  they  fairly  glowed  in  the  dim  light  of  an  October  morning.  Soon 
these  saplings  will  bear  only  a brownish  scar,  not  unlike  a person  with  a skinned  shin 
that  has  healed.  Nearby,  I find  the  skeleton  of  a deer  scattered  about,  a section  of  its 
hide  enameled  to  the  ground  by  winter  storms.  Autumn’s  thick  carpet  of  oak  leaves, 
once  a rich,  glossy  brown,  like  a deer’s  hide,  is  now  a continuous  pale  and  threadbare 
mat.  Where  the  wind  reveals  the  ground  are  fragments  of  acorn  hulls.  A small  hornet’s 
nest  hangs  in  shreds  within  a witch  hazel  shrub. 
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Strewn  in  the  goldenrod  he- 
side  an  old  tram  road  I tind  some 
breast  feathers  from  a hen  tur- 
key.  I pick  up  a tailfeather  and 
preen  it  between  my  fingers.  It 
is  gritty  and  wet.  What  preda- 
tor ambushed  this  hen  during 
the  winter?  Perhaps  a bobcat 
waiting  at  the  curve  of  the 
road,  crouching  behind 
the  root  mass  of  this 
windfall.  Or 
maybe  the  cat 
dashed  across 
the  road,  driv- 
ing the  turkey 
into  the  tall 
goldenrod 
where  she  might 
have  hung  up  for  one  fatal  second. 

Farther  up  the  mountain  an  old  familiar  white  oak  has  finally  fallen,  the  gnarled 
branches  of  one  trunk  like  a great  bony  hand  laying  palm  up.  1 remember  seeing  this 
mighty  tree  for  the  first  time  decades  ago,  and  how  it  stood  out  like  royalty  among  the 
others  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  its  regalia  of  copper  and  brass  leaves  shining  in  the 
morning  sun.  1 used  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  visit  the  oak,  to  watch  for  squirrels  in  its 
branches,  or  post  nearby  for  the  deer  and  turkey  flocks  that  would  come  for  its  acorns. 
Sometimes  1 would  lean  against  it,  watching  the  hollow  below,  watching  as  it  had  for 
so  many  years. 

Near  its  enormous  trunk  1 find  the  skull  of  a mouse  and  put  it  in  my  pocket.  If  1 ever 
make  another  turkey  call  I’ll  thread  the  lanyard  through  the  tiny  skull  to  remind  me  of 
how  small  1 felt  standing  beneath  the  oak  that  towered  over  me  like  a protectorate. 

Like  some  pseudo  shaman,  1 can  see  in  these  hones  of  spring  the  flames  of  autumn 
past,  flickering  yet  but  fading,  soon  to  he  extinguished  by  spring  rains. 

EACH  YEAR  THE  WOODS  is  like  a house  torn  down  to  its  framework  and  then 
rebuilt,  cell  upon  cell,  leaf  upon  leaf,  scarcely  changing  to  our  eyes  from  one  spring  to 
the  next.  1 cling  tightly  to  the  vestiges  of  autumn  until  that  house  is  fully  rebuilt,  and 
only  then  do  1 let  go.  The  rebuilding  of  nature’s  house  is  a wondrous  process  to  witness, 
and  spring  turkey  hunters  know  it  well.  It  begins  with  light,  then  water,  and  it  is  water 
and  the  sound  of  water  in  the  form  of  rivulets  and  cleansing  rains  that  washes  autumn 
from  the  uplands. 

Numerous  freshets  up  here  swell  and  gather  momentum,  crisscrossing  as  braided 
rivulets,  merging  with  others  on  an  upland  plateau,  forming  there  into  a single,  vigor- 
ous mountain  run.  From  there  the  brimming  pool  cascades  over  a stretch  of  rocks  in  an 
agony  of  white,  and  as  the  hollow  narrows  and  the  slope  falls  away,  the  water  gathers 
again  in  a succession  of  small  deep  pools,  bursting  out  of  tight  chutes,  rushing  ever 
downward  through  rocky  flumes,  resting  then  in  the  deepest  and  most  level  part  of  the 
hollow.  Eddies  swirl,  turning  hack  in  dark,  languid  pools  before  joining  the  nation  of 
waters  that  is  the  river. 
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Aside  from  the  water  music,  spring  is  heralded  hy  myriad  voices:  frogs  and  red- 
winged  blackbirds  and  droning  flies  and  towhees.  Every  creature  capable  of  making  a 
sound  adds  to  the  rising  tumult  that  proclaims  that  the  tide  has  turned. 

It  is  the  gobble  of  the  wild  turkey,  though,  that  says  it  best  and  loudest,  his  only 
competition  the  roll  of  thunder  echoing  down  the  valley.  Although  1 have  heard  gob- 
bling in  all  seasons,  it  is  the  gobbler’s  declarations  in  spring  that  speak  for  the  rocks 
and  trees  and  soil,  the  silent  land  itself  exalts  the  miracle  of  renewal  through  those 
booming  gobbles. 

HERE  IN  THIS  WOODS  the  current  of  yesteryear  flows  just  below  the  surface  and 
ushers  from  the  pores  ot  the  mountain  as  surely  as  spring  runoff.  When  1 drift  across 
the  charcoal  flats  1 can  imagine  the  woodcutters  and  charcoal  colliers  toiling  there.  It 
is  hack-breaking  work,  as  an  ever-expanding,  smoking  wound  opens  in  the  dark  forest 
as  acre  upon  acre  of  hardwoods  are  felled  to  make  charcoal  to  fuel  the  iron  furnaces 
down  in  the  valley.  I can  hear  the  steady  chunk  of  axes  and  saws  and  crashing  trees  and 
the  clink  of  chains  as  mules  pull  the  logs  down  the  slick  drag  roads.  Cut  and  stacked 
into  enormous  domes,  the  hardwoods  are  converted  to  charcoal  through  a precisely 
controlled  burning.  Even  now  1 can  almost  smell  the  smoke,  that  constant  smoke 
wafting  throughout  the  uplands  week  after  week,  until  it  seemed  to  permeate  the  soot- 
covered  souls  of  the  workers  themselves.  Traces  of  black  grit  remain  in  the  soil  here, 
140  years  later,  as  it  does  in  caves  and  pits  from  the  fires  of  earlier  people  14,000  years 
before. 

The  mossy  stone  fences  speak,  too,  of  a 
time  when  the  woods  was  settled  and  sub- 
divided by  hopeful  mountain  farmers, 
when  long  fences  defined  property  lines, 
protected  crops  and  corralled  live- 
stock. I can  see  that  gobbler  yet, 
charcoal  black,  standing  atop  that 
lichen-covered  fence,  a fence  that  can 
neither  confine  nor  shut  out  any  wild 
creature,  a monument  now  that  harbors 
only  old  dreams  of  a people  long 

AS  THE  YEARS  PASS,  I have  acquired  a different  per- 
spective of  the  spring  turkey  hunt.  The  gobbler  that  always  loomed  so  large  in  my 
thoughts  and  dreams  has  now  shrunk  in  relation  to  the  land;  or  perhaps  it  is  that  the 
persona  of  the  landscape  has  swelled  in  true  proportion  to  the  bird.  Turkey  hunting  is 
very  exciting,  but  now  it  is  the  recollection  of  other  elements  within  the  landscape,  all 
those  things  surrounding  the  gobbler,  that  I treasure  most. 

I EOUND  THE  BLEACHED  carapace  of  a turtle  shell,  and  I’m  thinking  of  making  an 
old-fashioned  slate  call  with  it.  I have  a piece  of  slate  with  a tiny  fern  fossil  embossed 
on  one  side  that  I can  glue  into  the  shell  which  will  act  as  a sound  chamber.  To  he  safe. 
I’ll  paint  the  white  shell  olive  green,  so  it  doesn’t  resemble  the  white  head  of  a gobbler, 
and  on  that  background  I’ll  render  the  portrait  of  a strutting  gobbler.  I’ll  whittle  a 
laurel  peg  to  use  as  a striker,  and  with  it  will  summon  old  music  from  the  slate,  turkey 
music  from  an  older  time,  a voice  from  the  past  that  will  echo  again  across  these 
greening  hills. 
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The  Trouble  With 
Turkeys 

By  Bob  Butz 


ROM  A BOWHUNTING  stand- 
point, no  quarry  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi  has  both  delighted  and 
confounded  me  more  over  the  years 
than  the  wild  turkey. 

Most  people,  even  other  hunters, 
think  it  strange  that  I choose  to  hunt 
turkeys  with  howhunting  tackle  — 
and  a longbow  no  less.  Although  tur- 
keys are  not  typically  taken  on  the 
wing,  conventional  thinking  in  regard 
to  such  matters  says  that  birds  should 
he  hunted  with  a shotgun.  I have  little 
doubt  that  this  notion  also  owes  its 
existence  (at  least  in  part)  to  that 
grade-school  vision  of  a turkey  hunter 
as  some  blunderbuss  wielding  Puritan 
wearing  a funny  black  hat  and  patent 
leather  shoes  with  buckles. 


Although  the  Wampanoags,  who  at- 
tended that  first  Thanksgiving  in  Ply- 
mouth 1621,  undoubtedly  killed  a few  tur- 
keys with  their  “pointed  sticks,”  many  of 
today’s  longheard  aficionados  regard  bows 
and  arrows  as  inadequate  armament  for  the 
serious  turkey  hunter.  It  seems  funny  that 
they  who  decry  turkey  hunting  as  a game 
of  getting  close  are  just  as  quick  to  pooh- 
pooh  hunting  with  a longbow  and  wood 
arrows,  and  that  anyone  who  would  at- 
tempt such  a coup  as  just  another  silly  tra- 
ditionalist with  something  to  prove. 

Some  of  my  fondest  memories  of  time 
spent  in  the  outdoors,  however,  have  oc- 
curred when  I didn’t  necessarily  play  by  the 
rules.  At  its  best,  turkey  hunting  with  ar- 
chery tackle  is  par  excellence  — the 
epitome  of  the  total  howhunting  experi- 
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ence.  The  scouting,  the  getting  close,  the 
study  one  must  undertake  to  learn  the 
subtle  nuances  ot  turkey  talk,  and  the  ah- 
solute  intolerance  for  inaccuracy  with  one’s 
equipment.  At  worst,  turkey  hunting  with 
a how  is  frustrating,  hut  therein,  of  course, 
lies  the  reward. 

You  don’t  need  to  be  a sadist  to  enjoy 
spring  turkey  hunting  with  primitive  style 
bows  and  arrows  — hut  it  helps.  And  it 
surely  doesn’t  hurt  if  you  head  out  there 
with  something  to  prove.  Consider  the 
fabulous  eyesight  of  a wild  turkey.  Consider 
all  the  movement  necessary  in  drawing  a 
how,  and  the  fact  that  the  vital  area  of  an 
adult  turkey  is  roughly  the  size  ttf  an  avo- 
cado.  Fifteen  yards  is  my  self-imposed  limit, 
but  to  coax  a mature  gobbler  that  close 
takes  some  doing  and  a whole  lot  of  luck. 
In  the  tiny  group  of  longbow  shooters  I 
hunt  with,  so  highly  regarded,  so  unabash- 
edly coveted,  is  the  honest  killing  of  a strut- 
ting tom  in  the  spring,  that  merely  getting 
close  enough  for  a shot  is  heralded  as  a great 
accomplishment. 

The  method  is  as  unorthodox  as  it  is 
intimate.  No  matter  the  game  or  the  sea- 
son, hunting  with  a bow  and  arrow  forces 
one  to  become  more  fully  engaged  out- 
doors, which  feels  especially  good  during 
the  spring  when  everything  is  lush  and 
green  and  coming  alive  again. 

I tread  more  carefully  with  a bow  in  my 
hand;  feel  with  every  step  the  ground  un- 
der my  feet,  the  softness  of  pine  needles 
and  damp  morning  leaves,  and  twigs  brittle 
as  toothpicks  and  ready  to  pop  like  kin- 
dling at  any  misplaced  step  that  would 
give  me  away.  I listen  more  intently, 
hearing  the  crow,  the  drumming  grouse, 
the  blue  jay  and,  over  the  hill,  the  scold- 
ing of  a squirrel  that  I know  from  expe- 
rience often  heralds  the  approach  of 
game.  I pay  more  attention  to  things  I 
might  otherwise  pass  by  — a fresh  track 
deep  in  the  mud  at  the  edge  of  a puddle, 
perhaps  a morel  or  two  poking  up 
through  the  leaves  on  top  of  a hummock 
after  a cool,  April  rain. 


Up  here  in  the  North  woods,  trees 
grow  dark  and  close  t(.)gether,  and  the 
forests  so  deep  they  seem  tt)  swalk)w 
up  both  light  and  sound.  When  a gob- 
bler sounds  in  the  morning  its  metal- 
lic tone  seems  distant,  hut  he’s  always 
closer  than  you  imagine. 

My  friend  Stumpy  taught  me  a trick 
for  luring  in  call-shy  gobblers.  He  car- 
ries an  old  turkey  wing,  and  first  thing 
in  the  morning  flaps  it  while  striking 
a perfect  fly-down  cackle  with  his 
mouth  call  to  imitate  a hen  coming 
off  the  roost.  In  a pinch  he  can  do  the 
wing  routine  with  a baseball  cap,  hut 
a wise  old  gobbler,  he  claims,  can  tell 
the  difference.  That’s  pretty  much  all 
the  calling  he  does.  And  if  he’s  in  tight 
enough  on  the  roost  tree  of  that  tom, 
that’s  all  the  calling  he’ll  have  to  do. 
By  scratching  at  the  leaves  with  a 
stick,  he  imitates  a feeding  hen  on  the 
ground.  He  also  uses  a decoy  that  he 
has  nicknamed  Gertrude  — whose 
supple  curves  and  lying  eyes  have 
wooed  many  a gobbler  to  his  demise. 

I typically  forgo  the  use  of  decoys. 
For  me  the  most  important  piece  of 
extraneous  equipment  to  remember 
when  going  turkey  hunting  is  a good 
seat.  (Stumpy  uses  one  of  those  big 
cushy  stadium  seats.)  You  must  remain 
still  when  turkey  hunting,  and  you 
have  to  he  on  the  ready.  The  April 
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stay  comfortable  and,  alas,  should  you 
begin  to  fidget,  that  strutting  tom  will 
spot  you  in  a heartbeat. 

Turkey  hunting  has  its  formalities 
no  matter  what  your  hunting  imple' 
ment  of  choice.  Etiquette  dictates  that 
you  don’t  shoot  turkeys  out  of  trees. 
Should  you  bumble  upon  a rafter  of 
birds  in  the  dawn,  nobody  will  fault 
you  for  having  such  grievous  thoughts 
but,  as  with  many  things,  the  huga- 
boo  is  acting  on  the  impulse. 

To  the  pragmatist,  using  a bow  to 
hunt  turkeys  probably  seems  about  the 
stupidest  thing  in  the  world.  But  then 
again,  using  a how  to  hunt  anything, 
when  we  have  at  our  disposal  far  more 
effective  means  of  making  meat 
(which  lest  we  sugarcoat  is  the  reason 
we’re  out  there  hunting),  probably 
seems  inane.  And  even  1 admit  to  hav- 
ing  a hard  time  escaping  such  down- 
to-earth  thinking  while  turkey  hunt- 
ing. 

Sometimes  hunting  with  a bow  and 
arrow  makes  perfect  sense,  though.  I’m 
thinking  of  my  college  days  when  1 
hunted  deer  in  the  property  behind 
the  school  library.  The  on-campus 
deer  population  was  in  desperate  need 
of  a good  culling,  a common  problem 
in  any  woods  around  developments. 
My  roommates  and  1 were  always  poor 
and  hungry.  1 remember  evenings 
spent  in  a cubicle  by  the  window  star- 
ing at  throngs  of  deer  grazing  in  the 
field,  hut  by  the  end  of  the  fall  term  1 
had  taken  up  arms  and  the  matter 
firmly  in  hand.  We  feasted  regularly 
after  that  on  venison  steaks  and  ten- 
derloin. 

I was  a hero  back  then,  but  when 
turkey  hunting  1 often  feel  like  a loon. 
And  that’s  the  trouble  with  turkeys: 
The  difficulty  of  the  endeavor  makes 
it  hard  to  take  seriously.  So  1 just  have 
fun.  1 have  more  fun  hunting  turkeys 
than  any  other  game,  but  it’s  a slap- 
stick kind  of  fun,  not  the  kind  of  con- 


tentedness one  feels  when  sitting  on  a 
mountain  watching  long  shadows  shrink 
into  short,  fat  ones.  More  often  than  not, 
turkeys  make  you  look  and  feel  like  a fool. 

Once  1 figured  out  that  for  every  turkey 
I’ve  killed  with  a how,  another  10  have 
either  been  missed  by  my  sorry  aim,  or 
strutted  close  enough  to  count  eyelashes 
but  never  offered  the  chance  to  pull  my 
bow  to  full  draw.  Taking  just  one  turkey 
with  a bow  is  enough  to  exult  you  to  the 
heights  of  turkey  hunting  grand 
masterdom.  It  doesn’t  mar  my  standing  one 
bit  admitting  that  I’ve  missed  so  many.  1 
know  how  to  talk  turkeys  into  how  range 
and  1 know  how  to  sit  still,  but  1 can’t  for 
the  life  of  me  figure  out  how  any  of  the 
arrows  I’ve  flung  at  turkeys  ever  managed 
to  connect. 

One  morning  last  year  while  hunting 
with  Stumpy  was  a perfect  example.  A fly- 
down  cackle  in  the  early  gray  light  of  morn- 
ing conjured  a gobble  from  the  ridge  be- 
low. A few  soft  yelps  and  Stumpy  scratch- 
ing in  the  leaves  had  the  young  tom  gob- 
bling again,  and  then  he  launched  elown 
from  the  roost  tree,  setting  in  like  a 
hackpedaling  mallard  into  a little  patch  of 
sun  not  twelve  long  steps  from  my  hide. 
Clearly  the  missile  1 had  released  at  him 
was  arching  high,  way  over  his  puffy  back, 
but  then  something  happened.  The  tom 
jumped  and  fluttered  up,  and  in  doing  so, 
skewered  himself  on  my  arrow.  1 didn’t 
know  it  at  the  time,  only  that  the  bird  ap- 
peared to  pop  like  a down  pillow,  leaving  a 
stream  of  feathers  as  he  flew  downhill  be- 
fore he  crumpled  and  died. 

A strange  bewilderment  came  over  me 
when  the  turkey  fell,  as  if  1 were  the  brunt 
of  some  practical  joke.  1 was  feeling  rather 
pleased  with  myself,  and  set  off  down  the 
hill  toward  my  turkey  when  — as  if  on 
cue  — a pileated  woodpecker  “laughed” 
somewhere  behind  me.  The  eerie  call  re- 
minded me  that  before  1 got  too  carried 
away,  that  when  turkey  hunting  with  a bow 
and  arrow,  one  should  never  take  oneself 
too  seriously.  □ 
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Ain’t  Gonna  Flush 

Wayne  — I was  at  the  Northeast  Region 
Office  when  Supervisor  Schweitzer  handed 
me  a box  and  said,  “Here’s  your  new  dual 
purpose  hat  protector;  make  sure  you  sign 
for  it  before  you  leave,”  as  he  walked  away 
laughing.  I opened  the  box  and  realized 
what  Steve  was  laughing  about.  It  was  a hat 
protector,  but  when  turned  upside  down  it 
resembled  a toilet  with  the  seat  in  the  up 
position.  Steve,  either  you’ve  maintained 
your  good  sense  of  humor,  or  you’re  spend- 
ing too  much  time  in  your  office. 

— WCO  Frank  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 

Better  Late  Than  Never 

Sullivan  — Jim  Dunham  of  Eagles  Mere 
noticed  a newborn  fawn  on  his  property  on 
Labor  Day.  In  mid-February  the  deer  looked 
quite  healthy  and  still  had  its  spots. 

— WCO  William  M.  Williams,  Muncy  Valley 


Under  the  Influence 

Huntingdon  — Deputy  Harvey  Fouse 
noticed  an  opossum  one  night  along  a road 
drinking  beer  from  a discarded  can.  When 
Harvey  got  out  of  his  truck,  the  possum 
grabbed  the  can  and  ambled  off.  Now  I 
understand  why  so  many  opossums  end  up 
as  roadkills. 

— WCO  John  S>.  Roller,  Huntingdon 


Extra  Benefit 

WCO  Rich  Cramer  and  I noticed  a tre- 
mendous amount  of  snowshoe  hare  sign  in- 
side a deer  exclosure  fence.  The  outer  pe- 
rimeter had  no  evidence  of  tracks,  other 
than  from  the  ones  that  left  the  fence  while 
we  were  inside.  It  seems  these  fences  not 
only  protect  seedlings  from  deer,  but  also 
protect  snowshoes  from  predators. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienville 

Plenty  Left 

Elk  — I was  a member  of  the  elk  survey 
team  in  mid-January,  flying  over  sections  of 
Elk  and  Cameron  counties,  and  although 
we  spotted  plenty  of  elk,  we  saw  high  num- 
bers of  deer  concentrated  where  they  had 
good  browse. 

— WCO  Richard  S.  Bodenhorn,  Ridgway 

Good  Read 

I received  many  positive  comments 
about  Game  News  while  working  the  Game 
Commission  display  at  the  Farm  Show  in 
January.  The  one  that  sticks  out  in  my  mind, 
though,  was  the  gentleman  who  told  me 
that  he  really  loves  the  magazine  and  he 
keeps  his  in  the  bathroom.  When  I asked 
why,  he  said  the  articles  are  just  the  right 
length. 

— WES  Dan  Lynch,  Southeast  Region 
Office,  Reading 
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That’ll  Get  Your  Attention 

Berks  — Tom  Bechtel  of  Lenhartsville 
was  working  in  his  barn  when  all  of  a sud- 
den a buck  came  crashing  through  the  win- 
dow. The  deer  ran  through  the  bam  and 
then  jumped  into  his  empty  silo.  Deputy 
Ray  Schell  and  I were  finally  able  to  prod 
the  deer  hack  out  of  the  barn. 

— WCO  Chuck  Lincoln,  Leeoport 


Quick  Thinking 

Greene  — Longtime  Farm-Game  coop- 
erator Jim  Pettit  has  been  assisting  hunters 
ior  years,  but  during  deer  season  he  went 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  A rather 
large  hunter  on  his  property  was  crossing 
some  frozen  mud  when  he  broke  through 
the  icy  crust  and  sank  into  the  soft  muck 
underneath.  Unable  to  free  himself,  the 
hunter  anxiously  waited  for  Jim  to  come  to 
the  rescue.  After  seeing  all  the  mud  and  the 
size  of  the  hunter,  Jim  fired  up  a tractor  with 
a bucket  loader  on  the  front,  picked  up  the 
hunter  and  hauled  him  to  dry  land.  Unde- 
terred, the  hunter  ended  up  getting  his  deer. 

— WCO  Rodney  Burns,  Waynesburg 

Like  Old  Times 

York  — I was  conducting  annual  hea- 
ver surveys  on  creeks  in  my  district  when  I 
counted  four  belted  kingfishers  in  a f4-mile 
stretch  of  stream.  Having  previously  served 
as  a deputy  with  the  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission, 1 haven’t  seen  that  many  since  I 
last  stocked  trout. 

— WCO  Chad  R.  Eyler,  York 


Quite  a Feat 

My  friend  Leland  Burdick  of  Mt.  Jewett 
turned  100  in  September.  His  goal  was  to 
bag  a deer  after  his  100th  birthday,  and  he 
did,  taking  a nice  antlerless  deer  near  his 
home.  Although  he  can’t  walk  too  well 
anymore,  he  has  a disabled  permit  and 
doesn’t  know  wbat  quit  means.  He  bagged 
a buck  when  he  was  97,  and  a doe  and  four 
grouse  when  he  was  98.  I love  to  listen  to 
his  stories  about  his  grandfather  who  was 
bom  in  1 8 1 6 and  lived  to  be  1 03 , and  about 
bis  recollection  of  loggers  cutting  the  origi- 
nal hemlock  forests  in  Cameron  County. 

— LMO  John  R Dzemyan,  Smethfort 

Birdseye  View 

Cameron  — As  we  flew  over  the  elk 
range  in  a helicopter,  counting  elk  for  the 
winter  survey,  we  noticed  a large  bird  soar- 
ing below  us.  When  we  turned  to  get  a bet- 
ter look  we  saw  it  was  a mature  golden  eagle. 

— WCO  Clint  J.  Deniker,  Emporium 

Over  Hill  and  Dale 

Perry  — Ardent  raccoon  hunter  John 
Gabert  was  hunting  one  night  when  his  dogs 
struck  a hot  trail.  The  chase  was  a long  one, 
and  at  4 a.m.  the  coon  ran  across  a porch  of 
a home  with  the  baying  dogs  hot  on  its  trail. 
The  homeowner  came  out  to  see  what  the 
ruckus  was  about,  and  once  he  knew'  what 
was  going  on,  he  was  very  understanding. 
Both  men  got  a good  laugh,  and  after  John 
apologized  to  the  sleepy  homeowner,  the 
chase  was  hack  on. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Ickesburg 

Not  the  Real  Thing 

Tioga  — During  deer  season  I got  a call 
from  the  Wellsboro  police  chief  about  a 
bear  raiding  his  trash  cans.  It  seems  the  bear 
was  drawn  to  the  trash  by  deer  scraps  from 
the  chief’s  deer.  The  taste  of  venison  must 
have  been  to  the  bear’s  liking,  because  next 
he  went  after  the  chief’s  foam  deer  target 
and  destroyed  it.  I never  caught  the  beat, 
though,  as  it  never  returned.  1 guess  a belly 
full  of  “foam  deer”  cured  the  bear’s  appetite 
for  venison. 

— WCO  Rodney  R Mee,  Wellsboro 
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Who’s  the  Bigger  Fan? 

Blair  — I was  anxiously  watching  the 
SteelerS'Titans  playoff  game,  and  with  a 
tied  score  and  only  a few  minutes  leff , some- 
one knocked  on  my  door.  It  was  my  neigh- 
bor who  had  just  hit  a deer  and  was  deliver- 
ing it  to  me.  We  quickly  tied  the  deer  to  the 
rack  on  my  vehicle  and  1 was  back  to  watch- 
ing the  end  of  the  game.  1 got  interrupted 
again,  however,  when  1 looked  out  the  win- 
dow and  noticed  my  “roadkill”  looking 
around  my  vehicle  with  craned  neck,  ap- 
parently trying  to  see  the  outcome  of  the 
game. 

— Deputy  Darrell  Snare,  Martinsburg 

Predicament 

Lackawanna  — WCO  Dan  Figured  de- 
cided to  clean  out  the  back  of  his  Ford  Ex- 
plorer, so  he  removed  all  his  equipment, 
and  with  Windex  and  Armor  All,  jumped 
into  the  rear  compartment.  It  began  to  rain, 
so  he  pulled  the  rear  door  hatch  closed, 
which  locked  him  in.  In  any  other  vehicle 
he  could  have  easily  crawled  over  the  rear 
seat  and  gotten  out  through  a door,  hut  Dan 
had  a protective  cage  installed  behind  the 
back  seat.  How  about  using  his  cell  phone? 
Nope.  That  was  outside  on  the  rear  bumper. 
Luckily,  he  had  a tire  iron  and  used  it  to  pry 
open  the  latch  and  free  himself. 

— Deputy  Robert  Lrunovitz,  Olyphant 

Crunchin’  Numbers 

On  January  8 and  February  5 Waterfowl 
Ground  Surveys  were  conducted  at  the 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area. 
Large  numbers  of  tundra  swans,  Canada 
geese,  snow  geese  and  black  ducks  were 
observed.  Some  observations  of  note  in- 
cluded a peregrine  falcon  seen  pursuing 
some  fast  flying  ring-necked  ducks  and  then 
a common  goldeneye.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  the  agency’s  website,  click  on 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
and  then  on  “Counts.” 

— Environmental  Education  Supervibor  Bert 
Myers,  Middle  Green  WMA 


True  Sportsmanship 

Lehigh  — The  youth  pheasant  hunt  was 
a huge  success,  and  many  of  the  young  hunt- 
ers and  parents  we  met  on  SGL  205  were 
happy.  The  most  encouraging  thing  1 no- 
ticed was  the  many  sportsmen  who  came 
out  with  their  bird  dogs  to  hunt  with  the 
kids. 

— WCO  Michael  Beahm,  Fogelsville 

Make  Sure  of  Backstop 

Montgomery  — In  my  district  during 
deer  season  there  were  four  buildings  struck 
by  either  slugs  or  buckshot.  Hunters  in  de- 
veloped areas  have  to  be  extra  careful  due 
to  all  the  houses.  Even  when  hunting  with  a 
shotgun,  hunters  have  to  realize  that  their 
slug  or  buckshot  can  travel  a great  distance, 
much  farther  than  you  might  think.  Luck- 
ily, no  one  was  hurt  in  these  incidents,  but 
charges  were  filed  in  most  cases,  and  the 
shooters  held  responsible  for  damage  to 
property. 

— WCO  Bill  Vroman,  Frederick 


Chip  Off  the  Old  Block 

Forest  — Visitors  to  Deputy]™  Culver’s 
home  are  treated  to  a sight  that  they’ll  not 
soon  forget.  It  seems  that  Jim’s  3-year-old 
son  Steven  has  grown  fond  of  running 
through  the  house  wearing  only  a diaper 
and  J im’s  Stetson  while  shouting,  “state  of- 
ficer.” You  have  18  more  years  before  you 
can  take  the  test,  Steven,  relax. 

— WCO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  Tionesta 
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Uh-Oh 

Fayette  — Upon  returning  home  in  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning  a weary  Deputy 
Frank  Maykuth  collapsed  on  the  living 
room  couch  to  unwind  for  a few  minutes 
prior  to  going  to  bed.  Unfortunately,  in  his 
absence  that  evening  his  wife  had  rear- 
ranged the  furniture,  and  in  the  darkness 
Frank  didn’t  realize  the  couch  had  been 
moved.  The  ensuing  crash  and  choice  ver- 
biage that  followed  awakened  the  whole 
family,  hut  they  all  got  a good  laugh  before 
retiring. 

— WCO  Stephen  A.  Leiendecnep, 

Faipchance 

Teamwork 

Tom  Wiand  noticed  a squirrel  sitting  on 
an  ear  of  com  he  had  spiked  a few  feet  above 
the  ground  in  a tree  in  his  backyard,  and 
then  a turkey  pecking  just  below  the 
bushytail.  Tom  soon  realized  that  the  squir- 
rel was  eating  only  the  heart  of  the  kernel 
and  then  dropping  the  rest  on  the  ground 
for  the  turkey  to  finish. 

— LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 

Smart  Birci 

Fulton  — District  Justice  Wendy 
Mellott  told  me  that  during  deer  season  she 
noticed  a crow  flying  by  carrying  a piece  of 
fluorescent  orange  material.  She  com- 
mented that  the  Game  Commission  must 
be  doing  a good  job  of  getting  the  word  out 
to  hunters  about  wearing  orange. 

— WCO  Travis  A.  Pugh,  McConnellsburg 


Lays  Down  the  Law 

Cumberland  — Many  game  law  viola- 
tors when  confronted  confess  their  wrong- 
doing to  WCOs  for  a variety  of  reasons. 
Some  because  of  a guilty  conscience;  oth- 
ers when  they  realize  there  is  overw'he lining 
evidence  against  them.  The  most  feared  and 
unrelenting  force  to  expel  the  truth,  how- 
ever, is  the  wrath  of  an  angry  wife. 

— WCO  Tim  Grenoble,  Carlisle 

Needle  in  a Haystack 

Monroe  — 1 lost  my  antlerless  deer  li- 
cense while  hunting  pheasants  on  SGL  127 
near  Brady’s  Lake.  The  following  weekend, 
though,  while  on  patrol  at  Brady’s,  the  first 
hunter  1 checked  asked  me  what  to  do  if  he 
found  someone’s  license.  Imagine  his  sur- 
prise when  1 told  him  the  name  on  the  li- 
cense and  pointed  to  my  name  badge. 
Thanks  for  the  eagle  eyes  Kurt  Young  of 
Pennshurg. 

— Deputy  Bill  McGlone,  Long  Fond 

Nice  Wheels 

Franklin  — 1 responded  to  a call  about 
an  injured  hawk,  but  after  1 arrived  1 learned 
that  the  bird  had  been  transported  to  the 
veterinarian’s  office  in,  of  all  things,  a new 
Cadillac  Escalade.  That  sure  beats  riding  in 
a crate  in  the  back  of  a Dodge  pickup. 

— WCO  Barry  A.  Leonard,  Chambersburg 

Flying  the  Coup 

Montgomeri'  — 1 was  working  at  our  dis- 
play at  the  Fort  Washington  Sport  Show 
with  Philadelphia  WCO  jerrold  Czech 
when  a man  asked  Jerrold  if  he  could  iden- 
tify birds.  Jerrold  replied  that  he  could,  and 
then  the  man  pointed  to  the  emergency 
lighting  box  located  above  our  booth  and 
asked,  “What’s  that?”  Perched  above  us  was 
a kestrel,  which  1 quickly  surmised  was  prob- 
ably an  escapee  from  exhibitor  Jonathan 
Wood’s  raptor  display.  A quick  check  was 
made  and  my  hunch  proved  correct. 
Jonathan  enticed  the  small  raptor  back  to 
his  glove  and  the  excitement  was  over. 

— WCO  J.  Christopher  Heil,  Collegeville 
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Wait  Till  Next  Year 

Bedford  — 1 had  several  hunters  tell  me 
they  were  disappointed  with  the  new  antler 
restrictions  because  they  had  to  pass  up  sev- 
eral  small  bucks  during  the  season.  But  then 
there  were  more  hunters  who  told  me  they 
were  extremely  pleased  with  the  antler  re- 
strictions, because  after  passing  up  smaller 
bucks  they  ended  up  shooting  the  biggest 
bucks  they  had  ever  taken. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto,  New  Enterprise 

Wildlife  ID 

Somerset  — I was  checking  pheasant 
hunters  when  one  hunter  told  some  others 
that  earlier  that  morning  he  shot  the  biggest 
grouse  he  had  ever  seen.  He  said  he  had 
taken  the  bird  in  the  middle  of  a large 
switchgrass  field,  hardly  the  best  grouse 
habitat.  I asked  if  he  was  sure  it  was  a grouse, 
and  he  said  it  was  and  that  he’d  show  it  to 
me.  We  went  hack  to  his  vehicle  and  he 
proudly  produced  a large  hen  pheasant. 
Although  I was  impressed  with  his  coop- 
eration, I had  to  inform  him  that  he  had 
killed  an  illegal  bird. 

— WCO  Scott  W.  Tomlinbon,  Jenneretown 

Pay  Per  View? 

Monroe  — I have  received  quite  a few 
calls  from  people  in  the  Brodheadsville  area 
along  Route  209  about  a snowy  owl.  Ap- 
parently the  owl  has  a large  audience 
throughout  the  day,  while  it  feeds  in  a nearby 
field.  I hear  it’s  up  to  two  shows  per  day. 

— WCO  Marr  S.  Putrowbri,  Swiftwater 

Old  Habits  Die  Hard 

Dauphin  — I try  to  keep  in  touch  with 
my  classmates,  so  when  WCO  Justin  Klugh 
called  and  said  he  was  going  to  he  in  my 
area  one  Monday  we  made  arrangements  to 
meet  at  a restaurant  that  we  used  to  frequent 
while  in  the  training  school.  When  we  met 
we  noticed  we  were  both  wearing  gray 
sweatshirts.  When  Justin  said,  “It’s  hard  to 
break  a routine,’’  I remembered  that  we  had 
to  wear  gray  sweatshirts  on  Mondays  at  the 
training  school. 

— WCO  Jabon  DeCosrey,  Middletown 


Took  Its  Toll 

Ad.ams  — The  extended  period  of  cold 
weather  in  January  caused  some  problems 
for  wildlife.  I’m  aware  of  two  great  blue 
herons  attempting  to  winter  over  that  star\’ed 
to  death  because  streams  were  frozen  over 
for  long  periods  of  time,  preventing  them 
from  catching  fish.  One  of  the  herons  was 
still  alive,  but  was  so  weak  that  it  was  un- 
able to  stand  and  couldn’t  be  saved. 

— WCO  Larry  D.  Hayneb,  Gettysburg 

Honest  Mistake? 

Del.aw.are  — Deputies  George  Hinkle 
and  Bill  Cosenza  were  patrolling  when 
George,  with  a look  of  extreme  concern, 
went  over  to  Bill,  claiming  he  had  found 
some  illegal  bait  near  a hunter’s  treestand. 
The  expression  on  his  face  suddenly 
changed,  however,  when  Bill  explained  to 
him  that  he  was  holding  horse  droppings. 
George,  just  to  make  sure  you  know,  apples 
are  not  the  same  as  “road  apples.” 

— WCO  Darren  David,  Aston 


Who  Needs  a Grunt  Tube? 

Lancaster  — Deputy  Charles  Bewley 
dozed  off  in  his  vehicle  while  watching  for 
poachers  late  one  November  night  when 
his  loud  snoring  apparently  lured  in  a buck 
that  woke  Charlie  up  when  it  snorted  mere 
inches  from  the  vehicle’s  open  window.  1 
think  next  year  I’ll  take  Charlie  along  while 
archery  hunting  and  leave  the  calls  and  rat- 
tling antlers  at  home. 

— WCO  Jonathan  5.  Zucr,  Manheim 
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Peregrine  falcons  didn't  go  south  as  expected;  tundra 
swans  crisscrossed  the  continent 


Satellite  follows  birds 


ATELLITE  TRACKING  of  one  of 
rhe  largest  migratory  birds  and  of 
tlie  fastest  bird  of  prey  has  offered  some 
interesting  information. 

Transmitter-tagged  tundra  swans 
have  already  let  us  know  that  swans 
wintering  together  don’t  necessarily 
nest  together  in  the  Arctic.  And  not 
to  he  outdone  hy  the  swans,  peregrine 
falcons  being  monitored  did  not  fly 
south,  unlike  so  many  others. 

The  Game  Commission  is  track- 
ing two  swans  and  four  peregrines,  to 
collect  detailed  information  on  their 
daily  and  seasonal  movements.  Tun- 
dra swan  research  began  in  2001;  per- 
egrine work  in  2002.  These  studies 
mark  the  first  time  the  agency  has 
employed  satellite  transmitters  to 
track  migratory  birds.  Similar  studies 
are  occurring  in  other  states,  and  from 
this  concerted  effort,  profiles  on  the 
movements  of  each  species  are  being 
developed. 

Tundra  swans  are  not  hunted  in 
Pennsylvania.  Peregrine  falcons  are  a 
state  endangered  species  and,  like  all 
birds  of  prey,  protected  hy  federal  law. 

“The  Game  Commission  has  got- 
ten involved  in  these  exciting  stud- 
ies to  shed  further  light  on  the  dis- 
persal of  Pennsylvania-horn  per- 
egrines and  the  transcontinental 
movements  of  tundra  swans  that  stop 
over  or  winter  in  the  state’s  southeast- 
ern counties,”  said  Vern  Ross,  PGC 


executive  director.  “Both  studies  al- 
ready have  provided  important  infor- 
mation and,  in  some  cases,  surprising 
insight  into  the  lives  of  these  birds.” 

The  tundra  swan  project  has  been 
ongoing  for  two  years,  hut  it’s  also 
been  hit  hy  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. The  transmitters  were  de- 
signed to  provide  data  for  18  months, 
but  only  two  of  the  10  birds  fitted  with 
them  have  been  tracked  for  a full  cal- 
endar year.  Whether  the  other  eight 
birds  slipped  their  telemetry  collars; 
had  transmitters  that  failed;  were 
killed  hy  predators;  or  simply  died  is 
not  known. 

“Pennsylvania  has  had  some  unfor- 
tunate luck,”  noted  PGC  biologist 
John  Dunn.  “But  the  truth  is  all  states 
have  experienced  more  losses  than 
expected.  It’s  also  important  to  note 
that  most  tundra  swans  in  the  study, 
including  eight  of  the  10  marked  in 
Pennsylvania,  were  successfully 
tracked  through  at  least  one  spring 
migration  to  their  Arctic  breeding 
grounds.  Although  we  had  hoped  to 
follow  a larger  number  of  birds 
through  the  fall,  winter  and  a second 
spring  migration,  the  study  is  produc- 
ing results  that  will  help  us  better 
understand  tundra  swans.” 

One  important  finding  has  been 
that  there  appears  to  he  little  corre- 
lation between  wintering  and  breed- 
ing areas.  In  both  2001  and  2002,  the 
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Pennsylvania  swans  settled  at  a vari- 
ety ot  locations  across  1,000  miles  ot 
tundra,  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the 
Mackenzie  River  delta.  Likewise, 
swans  from  the  other  three  wintering 
states  did  not  group  into  particular 
sections  of  the  breeding  range,  hut 
were  interspersed  throughout  it. 

“We  hope  to  continue  tracking  the 
remaining  two  swans  tor  the  expected 
life  of  their  transmitters,  which  should 
cover  their  movements  to  their  breed- 
ing grounds  in  Canada  this  spring,” 
Dunn  said. 

Several  Atlantic  Flyway  states 
have  pooled  their  resources  to  gather 
this  important  information.  A coop- 
erative effort,  the  project  also  includes 
the  Maryland  Department  of  Natural 
Resources;  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission;  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries; U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service; 
and  the  New  York  Cooperative  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Research  Unit. 

The  swan  project  was  partly  funded 
by  contributions  from  the 
Susquehanna  River  Waterfowlers; 
Susquehanna  River  Wetlands  Trust; 
the  Blue  Mountain  Chapter  of  Safari 
Club  International;  the 
Susquehannock  Chapter  of  Safari 
Club  International;  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Chapter  of  Safari  Club  Interna- 
tional; and  Northwest  Pennsylvania 
Duck  Hunters  Association. 

“So  far,  the  overall  study  has  shown 


that  most  of  the  same  migration,  stag- 
ing and  str)pover  areas  were  used  by 
Atlantic  Fly  way  swans  in  both  2001 
and  2002,”  explained  Ian  Gregg, 
Game  Commission  biologist.  “Migra- 
tion routes  also  were  similar.  But  the 
chronology  of  migratir)ns  varied  from 
year  to  year.  We  suspect  weather  con- 
ditions were  a factor.  In  both  years, 
though,  swans  arrived  at  their  nest- 
ing grounds  in  early  June.” 

Important  staging  and  stopover 
areas  identified  in  the  study  include 
Lt)ng  Point,  Ontario;  Red  River  val- 
ley, North  Dakota  and  Minnesota; 
Lake  Winnipeg  and  vicinity, 
Manitoba;  and  Lake  Athabasca, 
Alberta. 

Another  interesting  twist  in  the 
2002  data  was  the  swan  usage  of  the 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management 
Area.  Identified  as  one  of  the  state’s 
and  flyway ’s  most  regularly  used  mi- 
gratory stopovers.  Middle  Creek  ex- 
perienced a substantial  decline  in 
swan  usage  during  spring  2002. 

“In  2001,  27  percent  of  swans 
marked  with  radio  transmitters  in  the 
other  cooperating  states  were  docu- 
mented in  southeastern  Pennsylva- 
laia,”  Gregg  said.  “Last  spring,  only 
four  percent  stopped  over  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  believe  warm  weather  at 
the  time  compelled  them  to  push  far- 
ther north,  rather  than  spending 
much  time  at  Middle  Greek.” 

Given  the  losses  in  the  tundra 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral  — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1-877-877-7137  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  1-888'PGC'8001.  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concern- 
ing illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals. 
All  other  calls  should  he  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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swan  study,  PGC  biologist  Dan 
Brauning  is  fortunate  and  quite 
pleased  to  still  he  monitoring  the  four 
peregrine  falcons  he  helped  capture 
and  equip  with  transmitters  in  Pitts- 
burgh  and  Harrisburg  last  spring. 

“When  you  consider  the  loss  of 
swans  in  the  telemetry  study  and  that 
the  mortality  rate  for  young  peregrines 
is  about  50  percent,  we’re  ecstatic  that 
all  of  our  falcons  are  still  alive  and 
apparently  doing  well,”  Brauning 
noted.  “What’s  more,  their  transmit- 
ters are  sending  us  new  data  on  their 
movements  every  day. 

“The  peregrines  have  pretty  much 
confined  their  activities  to  the  areas 
they  traveled  to  and  eventually  settled 
into  last  fall.  The  Harrisburg  male 
went  to  New  York  City  and  stayed, 
while  the  Harrisburg  female  has  been 
hanging  out  on  the  Delaware/Mary- 
land peninsula.  The  Pittsburgh  female 
has  settled  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
Pittsburgh  male  has  established  terri- 
tory in  southern  New  Jersey.” 

At  the  study’s  outset,  Brauning 
speculated  that  the  young  falcons 
might  head  to  Central  or  South 
America  during  the  fall  or  early  win- 
ter. They  didn’t.  Apparently  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  states  satisfied  their  needs 
and  instinctive  urges. 

“The  birds  have  settled,  apparently 
quite  comfortably,  into  their  new  rela- 
tively rural  territories,”  Brauning  said. 
“They  didn’t  migrate  south,  but  rather 
dispersed  into  unoccupied  areas  mark- 
edly different  from  their  Pennsylva- 
nia hometowns.  Interestingly,  though, 
young  peregrines  from  similar  studies 
in  Maryland  and  Ontario  did  migrate 
from  their  natal  areas  and  eventually 
ended  up  in  Latin  America. 

“The  behavior  of  juvenile  per- 
egrines in  the  eastern  United 
States  — since  reintroduction  has 
occurred  — varies  greatly  among  in- 
dividuals, and  this  may  be  related  to 


genetic  factors  we  can’t  identify.  In 
other  words,  the  genetic  background 
of  a falcon’s  parents  may  play  a role 
in  determining  the  bird’s  migratory 
destination  or  preference.  Knowing 
the  range  of  circumstances  chosen  for 
winter  territories  will  enable  us  to 
better  understand  the  risks  young 
birds  face,  and  from  that  their  poten- 
tial to  recover  from  endangered  sta- 
tus. 

As  the  birds  continue  to  be  moni- 
tored, Brauning  hopes  to  learn  more 
about  the  local  habitats  used  by  the 
falcons,  as  well  as  their  movements, 
if  any,  to  a summer  range.  The  four 
birds  now  being  tracked  provide  a 
unique  opportunity  to  trace  their  steps 
in  life  from  hatching  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  breeding  territo- 
ries. 

Funding  for  the  peregrine  program 
is  being  provided  by,  in  addition  to 
the  Came  Commission,  the  federal 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  Restora- 
tion Program,  the  federal  State  Wild- 
life Crant  Program  and  the  state  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion. DEP  has  furthered  peregrine  fal- 
con education  in  recent  years  by  web- 
casting scenes  from  a peregrine  nest 
box  on  the  15th-floor  ledge  of  the 
Rachel  Carson  Building,  which  is 
where  DEP  is  headquartered,  in  down- 
town Harrisburg. 

It  costs  about  $10,000  annually  to 
track  each  peregrine  falcon  in  the 
study.  The  small  solar-powered  trans- 
mitter placed  on  each  bird’s  back  costs 
about  $4,000.  The  transmitter  weighs 
18  grams,  compared  to  the  30-gram 
transmitter  carried  by  tundra  swans. 

To  follow  the  travels  of  the  per- 
egrine falcons  and  tundra  swans  in  the 
study  visit  the  Came  Commission’s 
website  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us.  Click 
on  “Wildlife”  and  then  select  either 
“Peregrine  Ealcon”  or  “Tundra 
Swans.” 
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High  priority  nongame  projects 

funded 


THE  GAME  COMMISSION  and  the 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission  have  ap- 
proved 15  projects  that  will  benefit 
some  of  the  commonwealth’s  most 
troubled  wildlife  and  fish. 

Funded  from  a $2.5  million  alloca- 
tion hy  the  State  Wildlife  Grant  Pro- 
gram, a cost-share  program  adminis- 
tered through  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service’s  Federal  Aid  Program,  the 
15  projects  were  selected  from  a field 
of  46  proposals.  An  advisory  group 
comprised  of  Game  Commission  and 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission  staff  re- 
viewed the  projects,  which  totaled 
more  than  $8  million  in  grant  propos- 
als. The  commissioners  for  both  agen- 
cies then  gave  the  appropriate  approv- 
als. 

“It’s  a pleasure  to  designate  fund- 
ing to  such  important  causes,”  noted 
Vern  Ross,  Game  Commission  execu- 
tive director. 

“Managing  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife 
is  an  expensive,  never-ending  job. 
When  we  can  get  some  help,  we  wel- 
come it,”  he  added. 

Projects  approved  include: 


Peregrine  Falcon  Satellite  Telem- 
etry; A Comprehensive  Database  Of 
Pennsylvania  Mammal  Specimens; 
Oases  Along  The  Flyway;  Preserving 
Critical  Stopover  Habitat  For  Migrat- 
ing Songbirds  In  Pennsylvania;  Mi- 
grant Raptor  And  Songbird  Habitat 
Use  In  Pennsylvania  (Kittatinny 
Ridge/Central  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains); Vertebrates  of  Special  Concern 
in  Pennsylvania:  A Guide  for  Re- 
search, Conservation,  and  Manage- 
ment; Important  Mammal  Areas 
Project,  Phase  II;  Planning  For  Imple- 
mentation; Distribution  And  Large- 
Scale  Habitat  Association  Of  Snow- 
shoe  Hares  In  PA  (Northern  Tier); 
Continuation  of  a Statewide  Monitor- 
ing Program  tor  the  Threatened 
Northern  Flying  Squirrel  (Wayne, 
Pike,  Sullivan,  Carbon  and  Monroe 
counties);  Important  Bird  Area  Con- 
servation Project;  Initiation  and/or 
Completion  of  County  Inventories  of 
natural  areas  (Columbia,  Bradford, 
Montour,  Susquehanna,  Potter, 
Crawford  and  Fulton  counties);  and 
Second  Breeding  Bird  Atlas. 


Came  News  binders  now  available 


Once  again,  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
special  binders  are  available  just  for 
Came  News.  The  binders  are  black  with 
"Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS"  printed  in 
gold  on  both  the  front  cover  and  the 
spine,  and  they  hold  12  issues.  They 
cost  $8.95  each  plus  tax  and  $2.95 
shipping  and  handling.  (Call  for  s&h 
charges  on  multiple  orders.)  Order 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Came 
Commission,  Department  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797,  or  call,  1-888-888-3459. 
Visa,  MasterCard,  Discover  and 
American  Express  accepted. 
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utdoors- 

Womah 


Becoming  an  Outdoors- Woman  workshops  are 
designed  for  women  18  years  of  age  and  older 
who  want  to  learn  outdoors  skills. 


April  11  — Archery  in  Lancaster 

Perfect  for  women  interested  in  exploring  the 
sport  of  archery  for  backyard  recreation,  competition  or  hunting.  A 
great  introduction  with  top-rate  instruction  from  Lancaster  County 
Environmental  Center  at  the  SOLANCO  Sportsmen’s  Club. 

May  30-June  1 — Women's  Adventure  Weekend  in  Bradford 
Enjoy  the  University  of  Pittsburgh-Bradford’s  campus  and  creekside 
condos.  A joint  program  with  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Eederation’s 
Women  in  the  Outdoors  program.  Choose  from  Bowhunter  Ed  Certifi- 
cation, Introduction  to  Turkey  Hunting,  Introduction  to  Ely  Eishing  or 
a tour  of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  and  the  Johnson  Farm  on  Sat- 
urday. Sunday  enjoy  another  class  before  heading  home. 

BOW  workshops  fill  up  quickly  and  preregistration  is  required.  For 
more  information  write  PA-BOW,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797,  717-705-9350;  e- 
mail  pa-bow@state.pa.us;  or  visit  http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/PGC/ 
how/index. htm. 


Alt  honored  with  two  national 
conservation  awards 


DR.  GARY  ALT  has  been  honored 
with  two  national  conservation 
awards  for  his  tireless  efforts  to  im- 
prove Pennsylvania’s  deer  manage- 
ment and  deer  hunting. 

Alt  was  named  by  Outdoor  Life 
magazine  as  one  of  its  two  2002  Out- 
door Life  Conservation  Award  recipi- 
ents. The  award  winners  were  selected 
from  a list  of  candidates  nominated 
by  the  Outdoor  Life  Conservation 
Fund  Advisory  Board  and  the  edito- 
rial staff  of  the  magazine. 

Alt,  who  was  featured  in  a three- 
part  series  that  appeared  in  Outdoor 
Life  in  2002,  was  selected  in  the  Pub- 


lic Service  category  for  his  work  in 
developing  an  improved  deer  manage- 
ment program  in  Pennsylvania. 

Alt  also  received  Safari  Club 
International’s  “International  Conser- 
vation Award,”  the  highest  recogni- 
tion an  individual  can  receive  from 
SCI  for  service  in  the  field  of  wildlife 
conservation  and  hunters’  rights. 

“1  am  honored  to  accept  both  of 
these  awards  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
team  at  the  Game  Commission,”  Alt 
said.  “The  changes  being  made  to  deer 
management  are  historic,  and  are  the 
result  of  a major  team  effort.  1 am 
proud  to  be  a part  of  that  team.” 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the 
appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers  for  each 
region  are  listed  in  Game  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  71 7-787-4250. 
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Board  moves  to  require  experience  of 

exotic  wiidiife  owners 


A REGULATION  change  to  ensure 
that  those  who  apply  for  permits  to 
own,  breed,  sell  or  display  wild  ani- 
mals  defined  as  “exotic  wildlife”  have 
the  proper  experience  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  board.  The  regulation 
also  helps  ensure  that  exotic  animals 
are  properly  cared  for,  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  public  health 
and  safety. 

As  defined  in  state  law,  “exotic 
wildlife”  includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  all  bears,  coyotes,  lions,  tigers, 
leopards,  jaguars,  cheetahs,  cougars, 
wolves  and  any  crossbreed  of  these 
animals  which  have  similar  charac- 
teristics in  appearance  or  features.” 

Under  state  law,  Pennsylvanians 
may  possess,  breed,  show  or  sell  ex- 
otic wildlife  provided  they  obtain  the 
appropriate  permits  from  the  Game 
Commission  and  abide  by  rules  and 


regulations  set  forth  by  the  agency  to 
ensure  not  only  the  animal’s  health 
and  safety,  but  also  that  of  the  public. 

As  adopted,  the  regulations  will 
require  new  applicants  for  an  exotic 
wildlife  dealer,  exotic  wildlife  posses- 
sion or  menagerie  permit  to  have  at 
least  two  year’s  experience  through 
hands-on  work  with  the  designated 
species,  which  must  be  gained  at  a 
recognized/approved  facility. 

Currently,  25  exotic  wildlife  dealer 
permits,  91  exotic  wildlife  possession 
permits  and  144  wildlife  menagerie 
permits  have  been  issued  to  Pennsyl- 
vania residents  or  businesses.  In  1999, 
the  Board  adopted  a regulatory 
change  to  require  new  applicants  to 
show  that  their  dealings  with  exotic 
wildlife  are  not  in  conflict  with  or  in 
violation  of  local  municipal  ordi- 
nances or  regulations. 


Spring  gobbler  season  opens  April  26 


SPRING  gobbler  season  opens  Satur- 
day, April  26.  The  season  is  open 
statewide,  and  hunters  are  permitted 
to  harvest  one  gobbler,  or  bearded 
bird.  The  beard  must  be  seen  on  the 
bird’s  chest.  Legal  hunting  hours  are 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until 
noon.  Hunters  should  he  out  of  the 
woods  by  1 p.m. 

Legal  sporting  arms  are:  shotguns 
plugged  to  3-shell  capacity  in  the 
chamber  and  magazine  combined; 
muzzleloading  shotguns;  and  bows 
with  broadhead  arrows  of  cutting-edge 
design. 

Hunters  are  required  to  wear  a 
minimum  of  100  square  inches  of  fluo- 
rescent orange  material  when  mov- 
ing. The  orange  may  be  removed 


when  a hunter  reaches  his  or  her  call- 
ing destination,  hut  it  is  recom- 
mended that  hunters  wrap  an  orange 
alert  hand  around  a nearby  tree  when 
calling  and/or  using  decoys. 

Successful  hunters  must  properly 
tag  harvested  turkeys  and  report  their 
harvest  to  the  Game  Commission  in 
Harrisburg  within  10  days,  using  the 
postage-paid  report  card  provided 
with  the  hunting  license  package.  On 
the  report  card,  hunters  must  identify 
from  which  Turkey  Management 
Area  the  bird  was  taken,  as  well  as 
the  township  and  county,  and  other 
information. 

Refer  to  the  2002-03  Hunting  and 
Trapping  Digest  for  complete  turkey 
hunting  information. 
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Hunter  Education  Youth  Essay  Con- 
test Winners  Honored 


MEREDITH  ANN  ODATO  of 
Landishurg  and  ERIN  S.  BARNES  of 
Spring  Grove,  are  the  grand  prize  win- 
ners of  the  Game  Commission’s  2002 
Hunter  Education  Youth  Essay  Con- 
test. 

Meredith,  16,  has  a reservation  at 
Safari  Club  International’s  American 
Wilderness  Leadership  School  in 
Jackson,  Wyoming.  Her  entry  on  the 
theme  of  “What  Hunting  Heritage 
Means  to  Me,”  topped  the  senior  di- 
vision (ages  16-18)  in  the  annual 
Game  Commission  contest. 

Erin,  13,  headed  the  junior  divi- 
sion (ages  12-15)  and  will  attend  SCI’s  Apprentice  Hunter  Camp  at  the  YO  Ranch  in 
Texas. 

First  prize  honors  iri  the  senior  and  junior  divisions,  respectively,  went  to  Paul  M. 
Ziegenfuss,  16,  Walnutport,  and  Sara  Morneweck,  13,  Fredonia.  Both  will  enjoy  2-day 
pheasant  hunts  at  On-Point  Outfitters,  Confluence,  sponsored  by  Marlin  Firearms  and 
H&R  1871,  Inc. 

Finishing  second  through  fourth  place  in  the  senior  division  were:  Michele  M.  Reider, 
18,  Newport;  Brandy  M.  Helmuth,  16,  Corry;  and  Christopher  R.  Rickard,  17, 
Honesdale.  In  the  junior  division,  second  through  fourth,  were  Joshua  C.  Busch,  14, 
New  Alexandria;  Ross  R.  Kearney,  14,  Amity;  and  Andrew  Fahringer,  13,  Whitehall. 
Prizes  in  both  divisions  included:  second  place,  Traditions  50-caliber  flintlock  rifle; 
third  place.  Buck  Knives  limited  edition  knife;  and  fourth  place,  Sightron  Series  II 
8x40  binoculars.  Every  contest  entrant  received  a Game  Commission  “Working  To- 
gether for  Wildlife”  embroidered  patch. 

"'What  "Hunting  Heritage" 
Means  To  Me"" 

W’ALKING  THROUGH  the  woods  in  the  crisp  chill  of  a fall  morning,  my  father 
is  beside  me.  I am  young,  hut  able  to  carry  my  own  lunch  and  rifle.  I am  alert, 
recalling  every  word  my  father  spoke  before  the  hunt.  The  day  retires  empty-handed, 
hut  not  unsuccessful,  for  I learned  many  lessons  that  first  day.  Forests,  fields  and  rivers 
have  all  become  my  training  grounds.  Gradually,  I am  learning  my  hunting  heritage, 
the  legacy  or  tradition  acquired  from  a predecessor. 

Each  time  I enter  the  hunting  scene,  I feel  a different  self-awareness.  I have  ac- 
quired quiet  humility  arid  reverence  to  accompany  my  peaceful  solitude  found  only 


Joshua  Busch,  New  Alexandria;  Erin  Barnes, 
Spring  Grove;  Meredith  Odato,  Landishurg; 
Sarah  Morneweck,  Fredonia;  and  Paul 
Ziegenfuss,  Walnutport, 
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amongst  the  wild  things.  An  unknown 
confidence  is  revealed  in  me;  at  no  other 
time  in  my  life  does  this  esteemed  sense 
of  pride  radiate.  This  emotion  is  hard  to 
describe  to  those  who  have  never  partici- 
pated, hut  simple  to  learn  from  those  who 
have.  When  1 speak  with  others  about 
hunting,  1 realize  the  incredible  amount 
of  knowledge  that  I have  gained  after  all 
of  those  crisp  mornings.  Also,  I realize  my 
duty  to  preserve  the  tradition  learned;  my 
personal  hunting  heritage  is  the  true  pride 
and  character  that  my  father  and  I have  established  together. 

Existing  in  values  and  ethics  learned  only  from  a hunter,  heritage  survives  in  the 
relationship  between  parent  and  child  walking  the  paths  side  by  side,  or  in  the  smile  of 
a youth  when  the  first  game  is  taken,  and  the  hidden  tear  on  the  cheek  of  the  proud 
father.  Because  hunting  truly  is  a blessed  legacy,  a nearly  sacred  opportunity,  the  duty 
of  those  who  acknowledge  custom  is  to  conserve  for  their  own  successors,  so  they  too 
are  educated.  As  lessons  are  taught  and  lessons  are  learned,  our  hunting  traditions  will 
define  our  privileged  future.  — Meredith  Ann  Odato,  Landisburg,  2002  Senior  Grand 
Prize  Winner 

AS  I HOLD  it  in  my  hands,  I look  down  at  the  album,  and  I open  the  cover  with  its 
layers  of  dust  that  have  settled  there  with  age.  There  are  old,  black  and  white 
pictures  on  every  page,  wrinkled  and  worn  by  time.  The  first  is  of  my  grandmother’s 
father  with  his  five  sons  seated  before  him.  They  are  holding  their  guns  and  kill  of  the 
day.  Grandma  has  told  me  stories  of  the  Great  Depression,  and  how  her  brothers  and 

father  would  hunt  rabbits  and  pheasants  to  make  stew. 
The  next  picture  I come  to  is  Grandpa  Barnes  as  a hoy, 
his  brother  and  father  sitting  at  his  side.  In  their  hands 
are  shotguns  and  ducks.  I flip  the  page  and  a cloud  of 
dust  surrounds  me.  When  it  clears,  I see  a picture  of 
Grandpa  again,  hut  now  with  Dad  and  Uncle  Chuck. 
They  were  young  then,  and  my  uncle  is  propping  up  an 
8-point  buck.  Turning  the  worn  page  I glance  at  the  face 
of  my  Grandpa  Stockwell  beside  his  uncles  after  their  day 
of  hunting  squirrels.  I come  to  the  dilapidated  hack  cover 
that  has  seen  better  days.  All  of  these  pictures  that  com- 
prise this  album  are  my  history.  They  are  my  heritage. 

A feeling  of  wonder  and  contentment  is  what  1 experi- 
ence when  I am  out  in  the  woods,  surrounded  by  God’s 
beauty,  with  my  dad  at  my  side.  My  ancestors,  who  kept 
their  traditions  alive  through  discrimination  and  ineq- 
uity, have  given  all  this  to  me.  They  gave  me  the  woods, 
with  the  tall  oak  trees.  They  gave  me  the  love  of  the 
outdoors.  They  gave  me  the  pride  of  my  ancestors,  who 
endured  a myriad  of  centuries  in  the  untamed  land  hunting  for  survival.  This  is  my 
history.  This  is  my  hunting  heritage.  — ErinS.  Barnes,  Spring Griove , 2002  Junior  Grand 
Prize  Winner 


Hal  Korber 


Erin  Barnes  and  her  father, 
Doug. 


Hal  Korber 


Meredith  Odato  and  her  father.  Gene. 
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by  Bob  D'Angelo 

Bobwhite  Quail 

A survey  shows  that  bobwhite  quail  have  declined  nationwide  2.8  percent 
a year  since  1966.  The  greatest  declines  have  occurred  in  the  Southeast, 
with  smaller  declines  in  the  Midwest.  From  1966-1996  only  three  states  — 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  — had  relatively  stable  quail  populations. 


West  Virginia 

Voters  in  35  of  the  Mountain  State’s  55 
counties  rejected  hunting  on  Sundays  on 
private  land.  West  Virginia  law  currently 
bans  Sunday  hunting  on  public  land.  The 
main  opposition  to  Sunday  hunting  comes 
from  the  West  Virginia  Farm  Bureau. 


Idaho 

The  U.S.  Senate  approved  a bill  to 
reclassify  two-thirds  of  the  661,000 
acres  of  federal  land  that  former 
President  Bill  Clinton  added  to  the 
Craters  of  the  Moon  National 
Monument.  The  reclassified  area  will 
become  a national  preserve  where 
sportsmen  will  be  permitted  to  hunt. 


Wisconsin 

To  halt  the  spread  of  chronic  wasting  disease,  state  wildlife  officials  have  banned  the 
practice  of  feeding  deer  and  plan  to  eradicate  all  deer  in  the  disease  hot  spot.  A computer 
model  developed  by  Dr.  John  Cary,  an  ecologist  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  shows 
that  if  nothing  is  done,  half  of  all  deer  in  the  core  area  will  he  infected  in  10  years,  and 
in  25  years  all  the  animals  will  he  dead  and  the  disease  will  have  spread  to  the  rest  of  the 


state. 


Illinois 

The  state  reported  its  first  confirmed 
case  of  chronic  wasting  disease  when 
a tissue  sample  taken  from  a wild 
adult  female  deer  in  Winnebago 
County  tested  positive  for  the 
disease.  Illinois  has  been  monitoring 
and  testing  for  CWD  for  more  than 
five  years. 


California 

The  sponsor  of  a proposed  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  tax  law-abiding 
sportsmen  to  compensate  for  the  medical 
expenses  of  victims  of  illegal  firearm  use 
has  withdrawn  the  proposal.  Senate 
Constitutional  Amendment  12,  a proposal 
to  levy  a five  cent  tax  on  each  round  of 
ammunition  sold  in  California,  was  pulled 
late  last  summer.  The  sponsor  intends  to 
revise  the  amendment  and  reintroduce  it 


sometime  this  year. 


Australia 

Firearm  offenses  have  risen  from  about  770  in  1995  (year  severely  restrictive 
gun  laws  were  enacted)  to  1,076  in  2001  — a 40  percent  increase.  The  rising 
tide  of  violent  crime  on  Sydney  streets  and  the  flood  of  weapons  — up  to 
10,000  illegal  firearms  are  thought  to  be  smuggled  into  Australia  every 
year — has  led  to  urgent  calls  for  action  from  police  and  the  state 
government. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


A gun  can  be  a memory , a thing  tangible  and 
most  precious , of  times  gone  by  and  people 
who  have  passed  on. 

A Link  to  Love 


Bob  Steiner 


A CUN  is  ours  to  use  in  the  present,  but  can  also  be  a 
memory  link  to  those  we  love  who  have  passed  on.  This 
shooter  sights  in  a rifle  he  inherited  from  his  father. 


WHEN  IS  A GUN  not  just  a gun?  Just 
about  always. 

Gun  owners  and  sportsmen  have  an 
uphill  road  against  some  peoples’  miscon- 
ceptions of  firearms.  Some  folks  see  a gun 
as  the  devil  incarnate  in  blued  steel.  A fire- 
arm, of  course,  is  just  a mechanical  instru- 
ment. Like  a kitchen  can  opener.  The  per- 
son behind  the  instrument  is  the  one  who 
decides  what  it’s  used  for,  for  good  or  ill. 
Arguably,  a can  opener  could  open  a con- 
tainer of  poison  to  be  used  in  a crime,  as 
“guilty”  as  the  gun  that  launched  a fatal 
bullet. 

A gun,  then,  is  just  a gun.  Or  is  it? 

A gun  can  be  a memory,  a thing  tan- 
gible and  most  precious,  of  times  gone  by 
and  people  who  have  passed  on.  This  role 


of  a firearm,  in  the  commission 
of  love,  may  he  startling,  even 
contradictory  to  some,  while 
others  will  nod  their  head  in 
agreement.  And  feel  the  same 
about  their  own  guns. 

1 open  the  gun  cabinet 
doors  and  there  is  not  a fire- 
arm there  that  doesn’t  hold 
some  pleasant  remembrance  of 
my  own  or  tied  to  others. 

The  one  1 hold  dearest  is 
my  .30-06.  This  gun  is  the  first 
that  was  mine  and  mine  alone. 
As  young  marrieds,  purchasing 
the  brand  new  bolt  action  was 
a stretch  on  our  small  paychecks,  hut  1 
needed  it.  My  husband’s  family  didn’t  have 
a deer  rifle  to  spare  that  year,  other  than  a 
lever  action  that  didn’t  see  eye  to  eye  with 
me.  I had  used  the  old  .30-30  the  previous 
season,  but  was  uncomfortable  with  the 
half-cock  hammer  safety.  Besides,  1 had 
begun  to  read  Don  Lewis’s  column,  and  be 
bad  sold  me  on  bolt  actions. 

I remember  picking  out  the  .30-06  my- 
self at  the  local  gun  shop,  and  1 still  look 
appreciatively  at  the  warm  walnut  stock. 
This  is  the  first  gun  I learned  to  take  apart 
to  clean,  the  first  firearm  1 felt  easy  with 
and  understood.  Before  that  I had  a slight 
fear  of  the  mechanisms.  Nowadays,  when 
I have  the  .30-06  in  my  arms,  1 feel  like 
I’m  cradling  a well-loved  pet.  We  under- 
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stand  each  other,  in  a wordless  way. 

Just  gazing  on  my  rifle  in  the  gun  cabi- 
net can  conjure  up  any  deer  hunting 
memory  1 choose,  from  the  first  time  to  the 
latest,  from  Bedford  to  Pike  to  Lycoming 
to  Venango  County,  plus  hunts  out  of  state. 
All  the  deer  I shot  with  it  appear  again  in 
the  scope.  1 can  feel  the  recoil  (1  never  hear 
the  blast  when  I’m  hunting)  and  play  again 
the  aftermath  in  the  theater  of  my  mind.  1 
see,  too,  everyone  who  was  with 
me  on  those  hunts,  all  the 
circumstances.  If  a pic- 
ture is  worth  a thousand 
words,  my  .30-06  is 
worth  ten  thousand. 

1 scan  the  other  guns, 
lingering  on  several  in  a 
row,  the  .218  Bee,  .22 
Hornet  and  .222.  These 
were  my  father-in-law’s 
and  are  now  mine,  in 
more  than  one  way.  Af- 
ter his  death,  his  sons  split 
his  guns.  My  hrother-in-law 
got  the  .280  deer  rifle  that  meant  so  much 
to  him,  because  he  and  his  dad  had  hunted 
deer  together  often  in  the  later  years.  My 
husband  got  his  dad’s  lever  action  .30-30, 
which  was  what  he  remembered  his  father 
carrying  when  he  was  young. 

My  husband  also  chose  the  Bee,  the 
Hornet  and  the  .222.  These  have  become 
our  varmint  guns  and  also  my  fall  turkey 
rifles,  especially  the  .218  Bee.  I’ve  built  my 
own  memories  with  the  Bee,  and  can  see 
turkeys  long  since  roasted,  just  by  looking 
at  the  gun.  Some  of  the  wear  patina  on 
the  forearm  and  stock  is  mine,  hut  most  is 
Dad  Steiner’s. 

As  1 get  older,  my  father-in-law  dying 
at  age  65  seems  much  too  young.  So,  too, 
my  own  dad,  at  75.  What  is  left  of  us,  after 
all,  when  we  die?  If  we  have  children,  some 
part  of  ourselves  truly  lives  on,  to  persist 
through  generations  yet  unhorn.  In  a look 
in  the  eye,  in  the  feel  of  the  warm  cheek  of 
children,  the  parents  we  lost  seem  to  not 
have  gone  so  far  away. 


Other  than  that,  what  remains  are 
things  we  have  touched.  Like  our  guns.  I 
know  that  by  putting  his  hands  on  the 
time-smoothed  stocks  of  his  dad’s  rifles,  my 
husband  feels  for  a few  moments  that  his 
father  is  with  him  again.  The  loss  is  not 
removed,  but  softened.  To  take  the  .222 
out  for  groundhogs  is  in  some  way  to  have 
his  father  watching  over  his  shoulder,  even 
as  the  sights  settle  on  the  target.  And  to 
miss,  or  hit,  brings  a sensa- 
tion of  dad  being  there, 
teeth  clenching  his 
corncob  pipe,  wearing 
either  a smile  or  a quiz- 
zical frown  as  he,  too, 
tries  to  figure  out  just 
what  went  wrong. 

These  ghosts  are 
most  welcome.  If  im- 
mortality is  achieved 
only  in  what  others  re- 
call of  us,  only  by  what 
others  still  have  of  us, 
then  our  guns  contribute  to 
keeping  something  of  our  spirit  alive  long 
after  we  are  in  the  grave. 

I think  of  neighbor  Pete,  who  lived  next 
to  me  in  Luzerne  County,  every  time  I 
shoulder  the  16-gauge  I bought  from  his 
widow.  Not  only  do  I see  the  slim  man  with 
his  shy  smile,  but  also  I see  his  careful  tal- 
ents in  the  shotgun.  I’m  sure  Pete  fitted 
the  adjustable  butt  plate  to  the  stock,  but 
the  job  looks  professional.  Pete  was  physi- 
cally unimposing,  but  a giant  as  a crafts- 
man. And  patient.  He  made  a fine 
muzzleloader  from  scratch,  browning  the 
barrel,  forming  and  finishing  the  longrifle 
stock,  fashioning  the  German  silver  inlays. 
I wonder  if  his  family  still  owns  the  gun 
and  understands  it  for  what  it  is,  a testi- 
mony to  Pete’s  personality.  Or  has  it  fallen 
into  hands  that  may  appreciate  the  work- 
manship, but  can’t  know  the  man  behind 
it? 

Or  can  they?  Maybe  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  a gun  was  a central  feature  in 
someone’s,  even  an  unknown  someone’s. 


Just  gazing  on  my 
rifle  in  the  gun  cabi- 
net can  conjure  up 
any  deer  hunting 
memory  I choose, 
from  the  first  time  to 
the  latest. 
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life.  I often  wondered  about  the  history 
behind  the  Pope-Stevens  Schuetzen  rifle 
that  had  been  in  my  husband’s  family.  No 
one  knew  much  about  the  strange- look- 
ing gun  that  hung  on  the  wall.  The  match 
rifle  was  physically  beautiful,  in  an  odd, 
antique  way,  with  its  octagon  barrel,  en- 
graved action  and  stock  extensions  that  fit 
around  the  shoulder.  A long-ago  relative 
had  obviously  been  a competition  target 
enthusiast.  All  further  information,  as  well 
as  the  shooting  accessories,  had  been  lost. 

The  personal  tale  of  the  Schuetzen  rifle 
no  longer  existed,  so  rather  than  keep  the 
gun  as  a mere  conversation  piece,  it  was 
sold  to  a collector.  Although  it  has  left  the 
family,  the  gun  is  now  in  the  hands  of  some- 
one who  appreciates  it  for  its  artistry,  its 
role  in  the  history  of  shooting,  for  itself. 
As  a match  shooter,  the  new  owner  may 
feel  closer  to  the  unremembered  relative 
in  ways  his  own  kin  could  not. 

My  father  had  only  one  hunting  gun,  a 
12-gauge  shotgun,  it  was  all  he  felt  he 
needed  in  his  home  state  of  New  Jersey. 
After  he  passed  away,  the  gun  did  not  come 
to  me,  hut  went  to  my  brother.  This  was 
only  fitting.  I never  hunted  with  Dad  while 
he  was  carrying  it.  Although  knowing  that 
Dad  once  held  the  gun  in  the  crook  of  his 
arm,  as  he  walked  the  pheasant  fields, 
would  rekindle  a closeness,  I can  get  that 
same  feeling  from  other  items  of  his  that  I 
now  own. 


My  brother  took  the  shotgun  because 
he  needed  that  gauge  and  style  more  than 
1 did  and,  most  importantly,  because  he  had 
hunted  with  Dad  and  the  shotgun.  1 knew 
my  brother  would  feel  everything  1 did 
when  he  shouldered  the  12-gauge,  and 
more.  He  would  see  in  the  sights  of  memory 
scenes  1 could  not  recall  because  1 was  not 
there.  With  the  shotgun,  my  brother  could 
walk  again  in  yesteryear’s  frosted  weed 
fields  that  are  as  lost  in  reality  as  our  fa- 
ther, but  are  kept  just  as  vividly  close  to 
the  heart  as  he  is. 

1 don’t  have  the  shotgun,  but  1 do  have 
Dad’s  knife,  a 3-inch  folding  blade  with  a 
wooden  handle,  in  a leather  belt  case.  1 
have  hunting  knives  of  my  own,  but  1 have 
switched  to  carrying  his.  1 remember  him 
carrying  the  knife  when  he  came  to  hunt 
with  me  in  Pennsylvania,  when  he  would 
borrow  my  .30-06.  Dad’s  knife  opens 
memories  for  me,  cuts  a peephole  to  a time 
when  neither  of  us  was  old  or  hurting,  but 
happy  and  together.  1 cherish  it. 

Can  a razor-edged  knife  mend  the  heart? 
Yes,  as  much  as  a much-missed 
grandmother’s  cameo  pin.  Though  both  are 
sharp,  they  have  the  power  to  heal  an  ach- 
ing wound.  Can  a gun  dispel  grief?  Yes,  by 
delivering  sweet  thoughts  of  those  we  still 
love  with  a strength  of  feeling  the  grave 
cannot  kill.  Purposed  for  death,  a hunting 
arm  can,  instead,  whisper  recollections  of 
life.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Jackie  Bushman's  Top  50  Whitetail  Tactics,  by  Jackie  Bushman,  The  Lyons  Press,  246 
Goose  Lane,  P.O.  Box  480,  Guilford,  CT  06437,  www.lyonspress.com,  1 76  pp.,  $19.95, 
plus  $4.48  shipping  & handling.  After  15  years  of  heading  up  Buckmasters  and  hosting 
the  acclaimed  Buckmasters  TV  series,  Jackie  Bushman  has  picked  up  a wealth  of  information 
on  whitetail  hunting,  and  now  — for  the  first  time  — has  put  it  all  down  in  his  first  book. 
Provided  in  a clear,  well-written  manner,  and  with  plenty  of  top  quality  color  photos, 
Bushman's  tips  and  techniques  are  sure  to  make  you  a better  deer  hunter. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Always  a pleasure  to  see  streamside,  the  great  blue 
heron  isn’t  an  endangered  species,  but  the  loss  of  for- 
ested wetlands,  their  preferred  nesting  habitat,  is  a 
problem  throughout  the  Mid- Atlantic  states. 

Fool's  Errand 


Perhaps  it  was  the  memory  of  a rainy 
April  day  at  the  Brucker  Great  Blue 
Heron  Sanctuary  of  Thiel  College,  or  per- 
haps it  was  my  admiration  for  these  elegant 
water  birds  and  the  chance  to  see  them 
once  again  going  about  their  daily  routine. 
Whatever  the  reason,  1 had  volunteered 
to  participate  in  a statewide  survey  of  great 
blue  heron  colonies  that  the  Game  Com- 
mission conducts  every  five  years.  1 also 
persuaded  my  husband  Bruce  to  serve  as 
“pilot”  and  our  son  Dave  as  “co-pilot”  of 
our  northern  expedition  to  check  on  two 
Clinton  County  heronries. 

We  chose  last  April  26  — ornithologist/ 
artist  John  James  Audubon’s  birthday  — 
to  check  first  on  the  Rosecrans  Bog  Natu- 
ral Area  colony  in  Bald  Eagle  State  Forest. 
We  had  last  seen  that  small  heronry  of  1 1 
nests  six  years  ago  during  a summer  Penn- 
sylvania Native  Plant  Society  outing.  At 
that  time  all  of  us  had  stayed  far  across  the 
hog  from  it  and  watched  qtiietly  through 
binoculars,  knowing  that  great  blue  her- 
ons are  sensitive  to  disturbance  near  their 
nests. 

1 was  eager  to  see  the  Rosecrans  Bog 
colony  again,  and  following  directions  to 
the  bog  that  Bruce  had  written  for  my  hook 
More  Outbound  Journeys  in  Pennsylvania, 
we  reached  Cranberry  Road  shortly  after 
9 a.m.  To  our  surprise  it  was  gated  and  signs 
claimed  the  road  was  private. 


Bruce  cracked  open  our  Pennsylvania 
DeLorme  Atlas  and,  after  consulting  it,  he 
followed  a maze  of  forest  and  back  roads 
until  he  reached  what  appeared  to  he  the 
closest  public  access.  We  parked  the  car 
and  walked  a succession  of  mostly  uphill 
trails  1.8  miles  to  the  hog. 

The  day  was  spectacular,  bathed  in  the 
pastel  shades  of  emerging  tree  leaves  that 
glowed  in  the  bright  sunshine,  so  we  didn’t 
mind  the  unexpected  hike.  Here  and  there 
white  blooming  shadhush  lit  up  the  un- 
derstory, and  beside  one  rushing  stream 
several  hohhlehush  shrubs  flowered.  Oc- 
casional white  hirch  trees  dangled  golden 
catkins  that  trembled  in  the  breeze.  Along 
the  trail  black-throated  green  and  black- 
and-white  warblers,  rtihy-crowned  kinglets 
and  hlue-headed  vireos  sang,  and  in  the 
underbrush,  silent  hermit  thrushes  raised 
and  lowered  their  rufous  tails. 

When  we  reached  the  bog  we  stjuished 
along  its  edge  over  sphagnum  moss 
spangled  with  goldthread  and  the  emerg- 
ing leaves  of  Canada  mayflower  and  fly 
poison.  Canada  geese  called,  red-winged 
blackbirds  sang,  and  two  pairs  of  wood 
ducks  took  off,  protesting  loudly.  The  hog 
looked  almost  like  we  had  remembered  it, 
surrounded  by  a mixed  hemlock-hard- 
woods forest,  the  open  water  punctuated 
by  silvered  tree  snags.  Those  snags  had  held 
the  herons’  nests.  But  a sad  silence  had 
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fallen  over  the  bog.  There  were  no  nests 
and  neither  sight  nor  sound  of  any  great 
blue  herons. 

Great  blue  herons  do  abandon  sites, 
especially  if  humans  in  isolated  areas  dis- 
turb them.  Perhaps  sounds  from  nearby 
rural  homes  had  bothered  them.  Because 
we  were  behind  schedule,  we  didn’t  have 
much  time  to  wonder  where  they  had  gone. 
Instead,  we  quickly  hiked  back  to  our  car 
and  sat  beside  a tumbling  stream  to  eat  our 
lunch. 

The  bigger  adventure  lay  ahead.  All  we 
had  to  go  on,  though,  was  a brief  descrip- 
tion and  point  on  a sketch  map  supplied 
by  the  folks  who  had  checked  out  the  site 
five  years  before.  The  so-called  Lebo  Run 
heronry  of  13  nests  existed  in  a remote 


beech,  hemlock  and  black  cherry  forest  in 
the  Sproul  State  Forest.  Bruce  had  care- 
fully studied  and  measured  the  point 
against  topographic  maps  of  northern 
Clinton  County  and  was  confident  he  had 
pinpointed  its  location.  After  an  hour’s 
drive  over  winding,  back  country  roads,  we 
reached  a gravel  forest  road. 

“Road  Closed  9.5  Miles  Ahead,”  the 
sign  warned.  It  also  should  have  said, 
“Four- Wheel-Drive  Access  Only.”  Fortu- 
nately, we  were  driving  such  a vehicle,  and 
Bruce  had  calculated  that  the  colony  was 
7.5  miles  away. 

We  pressed  onward,  creeping  up  a steep, 
narrow  road  with  a several-hundred-foot 
drop-off  and  no  guardrails.  I spent  my  time 
staring  in  the  opposite  direction,  at  the 
road  bank,  covered  with  blooming  long- 
spurred  violets,  spring  beauties,  wild  gera- 
niums, Canada  mayflowers,  mayapples  and 
mitrewort,  and  hoping  we  would  not  meet 
an  oncoming  vehicle. 

Finally,  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
mountain  and  drove  for  what 
seemed  like  miles. 


deepening 
potholes 
and  trying  to 
avoid  the  road 
crown  that  was 
too  high  even  for 
our  Pathfinder.  The 
mostly  hardwood  forest  had  an  understory 
of  small  hemlocks  and  white  pines  in  some 
areas.  Red  maple  trees  shimmered  with 
gold  and  red  blossoms,  while  red  elderberry 
shrubs  bloomed  in  the  understory.  Once 
we  stopped  to  let  a pair  of  ruffed  grouse 
cross  the  road.  Several  times  wild  turkeys 
paraded  past. 

Finally,  off  to  our  left,  we  noticed  a large, 
recent  timber  cut,  stoutly  enclosed  by  so- 
lar-powered,  five-strand,  electric  fencing. 
Bruce,  who  had  been  pausing  frequently 
to  check  his  calculations  against  trail  mark- 
ings, suddenly  stopped  the  car,  pointed  to 
the  fenced  area  and  said,  “The  heronry 
should  be  less  than  a quartet  of  a mile  in 
that  direction.” 

A sign  on  the  fence  instructed  hunters 
to  hold  up  the  bottom  strand  with  a stick 


and  crawl  un- 
der. 

“We’re  hunters,” 
Dave  argued.  “We’re  hunting  for 
great  blue  herons.”  He  held  the  fence 
strand  up  for  Bruce  and  me  as  we  wriggled 
under,  bellies  flat  on  the  muddy  ground, 
and  we  did  the  same  for  him.  With  com- 
pass in  hand,  Bruce  led  the  way  through  a 
maze  of  green- leaved  fire  cherry  and  two- 
year-old  white  pine  seedlings. 

Once  again  the  area  was  eerily  silent. 
All  we  heard  was  the  sound  of  wind  in  the 
trees.  We  rolled  under  the  fence  on  the  far 
side  of  the  cut  and  cast  about  for  any  sight 
or  sound  of  herons.  Then  we  sent  Dave  off 
to  hike  quickly  for  a mile  in  either  direc- 
tion in  case  Bruce  had  miscalculated.  Af- 
tet  half  an  hour,  Dave  returned  with  noth- 
ing more  than  a stiff  neck. 

Glumly  we  retraced  our  steps.  This  time 
we  looked  more  closely  at  the  size  of  the 
stumps  left  in  the  timber  cut.  Once  Bruce 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  it  and  said,  “This 
is  where  I had  calculated  the  colony  was.” 
1 remembered  then  that  great  blue  heron 
colonies  are  protected  only  during  their 
breeding  period.  Once  the  herons  leave, 
in  August,  trees  holding  nests  can  be  cut. 
Or  possibly  they  could  have  gone  elsewhere 
even  before  the  logging.  But  studies  have 
shown  that  road-building  and  logging 
within  a third  of  a mile  of  a colony  can 
cause  herons  to  abandon  their  nests.  “Fool’s 
errand,”  I kept  thinking  as  we  drove  those 
long,  rugged  miles  hack  down  the  moun- 
tain. How  could  we  have  lost  two  heron- 
ries in  five  years? 

We  weren’t  the  only  volunteers  who 
couldn’t  find  heronries.  Out  of  approxi- 
mately 83  known  colonies  in  the  late 
1990s,  29  had  disappeared.  On  the  other 
hand,  volunteers  had  discovered  15  new 
colonies  and  36  old  colonies  had  increased 
in  size.  Still,  statewide  there  was  a net  loss 
of  nests. 

Great  blue  herons  are  not  an  endan- 
gered species,  but  the  loss  of  forested  wet- 
lands, their  preferred  nesting  habitat,  is  a 
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problem  throughout  the  Mid'Atlantic 
states.  Human  disturbance  is  another,  al- 
though it  often  depends  when  in  their 
courtship  and  nesting  cycle  the  disturbance 
occurs.  Not  only  that,  but  also  some  colo- 
nies react  more  strongly  to  disturbance 
than  others. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  great  blue  herons 
return  in  late  February  or  early  March. 
Although  they  will  use  the  same  site  year 
after  year,  they  usually  choose  a new  mate 
and  a new  nest.  The  largest 
and  heaviest  of  North 
American  herons,  great 
blues  stand  four  feet 
tall,  weigh  between  six 
and  eight  pounds  and 
have  seven-foot  wing- 
spans. More  gray  than 
blue,  their  white  heads 
sport  dashing  black 
plumes.  They  have 
long,  white,  black  and 
reddish-brown  necks, 
golden,  dagger-like 
bills,  and  greenish- 
brown  legs.  Both  their 
bills  and  legs  flush  red 
during  courtship,  and  the 
skin  between  their  eyes 
and  bills  turns  lime  green.  They  also  come 
adorned  with  fresh,  grayish-blue  plumes 
that  splay  from  their  breasts  and  backs. 

They  put  all  this  finery  to  good  use  dur- 
ing prolonged  courtship  displays  that  in- 
clude bill  snapping,  neck  stretching,  wing 
preening,  circle  flights,  crest  raising,  fluffed 
and  arched  necks,  bill  clappering  and  bill 
duels.  Throughout  the  colony,  great  blues 
fight  over  the  sticks  used  to  refurbish  old 
nests  and  build  new  ones.  All  of  this  is,  of 
course,  a noisy  process. 

The  male  does  most  of  the  gathering  of 
foot-long  sticks,  which  he  breaks  off  from 
branches,  picks  up  from  the  ground,  or 
steals  from  neighboring  nests.  He  presents 
his  mate  with  the  sticks  and  she  places 
them  in  the  nest  — a platform  of  sticks, 
lined  with  pine  needles,  dry  grass,  moss  or 


small  twigs,  that  is  three  to  four  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  30  to  40  inches  across.  The 
female  lays  two  to  six  pale-blue  eggs,  and 
both  sexes  incubate  the  eggs  for  27  days. 
They  spend  another  two  months  feeding 
and  brooding  their  young,  often  flying  12 
miles  or  more  to  find  food  for  them.  Great 
blue  herons  eat  mostly  fish,  hut  they  also 
take  amphibians,  insects,  reptiles,  small 
mammals,  crustaceans  and  small  birds. 

When  the  young  herons  are  three 
months  old  they  explore 
the  adjoining  treetops  by 
first  hopping  out  of  the 
nest  and  into  nearby 
branches.  They  then 
learn  to  use  their  bills 
as  hooks  and  pull 
themselves  farther  from 
their  nests,  branch  by 
branch.  At  four 
months  they  are  on 
their  own. 

All  the  herons  leave 
their  colonies  and  most 
revert  to  their  singular 
life  of  stalking,  often 
belly-deep  in  the  water  of 
marshes,  lakes,  streams 
and  rivers,  in  search  of 
food.  Most  of  Pennsylvania’s  great  blue 
herons  leave  the  state  by  mid-October  and 
spend  their  winters  in  the  Caribbean  or  in 
Central  America,  although  some  do  re- 
main here  year-round. 

Our  largest  colonies  are  in  the  glaciated 
northern  comers  of  the  state.  Northwest- 
ern Mercer  County  holds  the  most  nests. 
It  was  there  that  I sat  mesmerized  more 
than  a decade  ago  in  a covered  shelter  at 
the  Brucker  Great  Blue  Heron  Sanctuary 
of  Thiel  College  and  watched  through  my 
binoculars  as  the  largest  great  blue  heron 
colony  then  in  Pennsylvania  set  up  house- 
keeping for  the  year. 

But  it,  too,  disappeared.  The  190-nest- 
site  was  abandoned  in  1997,  and  nobody 
knows  why.  Ed  Brucker,  who  had  been 
studying  the  site  since  the  mid-1970s,  and 


Here  in  Pennsylva- 
nia great  blue  herons 
return  in  late  Febru- 
ary or  early  March. 
Although  they  will 
use  the  same  site 
year  after  year,  they 
usually  choose  a new 
mate  and  a new 
nest. 
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Boh  Ross,  who  helped  him  to  save  it  from 
logging  in  the  1980s,  are  pretty  sure  where 
those  herons  went.  At  the  time  the  Brucker 
heronry  was  abandoned,  the  nearhy  Bar- 
rows heronry,  which  is  along  the  Little 
Shenango  River,  doubled  in  size.  Accord- 
ing to  Ross,  it  is  now  the  largest  in  the  state, 
with  more  than  400  nests,  and  may  he  one 
ot  the  largest  non-insular  colonies  in  the 
northeast  north  of  the  Chesapeake  Ray. 

Great  hlues  come  and  they  go,  and  1 fre- 
quently see  one  fishing  quietly  along  the 
Little  Juniata  River  when  1 cross  the  bridge. 
The  closest  known  heronry  is  in  the 
Rothrock  State  Forest  near  Greenwood 
Furnace  State  Park.  Birder  Greg  Grove 


found  it  in  2000  when  it  contained  four 
nests.  Last  year  it  had  10.  Part  of  the  colony 
is  on  an  “island”  formed  by  the  East  Branch 
Standing  Stone  Creek,  and  all  the  nests 
are  in  tall  white  pines,  even  though  there 
are  also  tall  hemlocks  and  deciduous  trees 
in  the  forest. 

Great  blue  herons  don’t  always  nest  in 
colonies,  so  it’s  possible  that  the  herons  1 
see  on  the  river  have  nested  individually 
in  some  hidden,  wetland  forest.  Wherever 
they  come  from.  Pm  grateful  for  their  re- 
gal beauty  as  they  stand  alertly  in  the  wa- 
ter, waiting  to  stab  a fish,  but  lifting  off  if  1 
show  an  interest  in  stopping  and  watch- 
ing them.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Turkey  Hunting  Talk 


Place  the  number  at  the  end  of  each  true  statement  in  the  space  provided. 


“Trap  and  transfer”  was  a method  used  to  expand  the  turkey  range  in 
Pennsylvania.  ( 1 ) 

Pennsylvania  hunters  took  a whopping  5,000  gobblers  during  the  first  spring 
season.  (4) 

The  last  few  seasons  Pennsylvania  hunters  have  taken  more  than  40,000 
turkeys  each  spring.  (9) 

Not  identifying  your  target  is  the  ntimber  one  cause  of  turkey  hunting  inci- 
dents in  Pennsylvania.  (6) 

In  Pennsylvania  it’s  legal  to  use  dogs  to  hunt  turkeys.  (3) 

Rifle/shotgun  combination  guns  are  not  permitted  for  spring  gobbler 
season.  ( 5 ) 

Turkey  beards  mtist  he  three  inches  long  to  he  legal.  (7) 

Hunters  who  harvest  a gobbler  need  not  tag  the  bird.  (2) 

Statewide,  spring  gobbler  season  is  April  26-May  24,  2003.  (8) 

The  year  of  the  first  spring  gobbler  season  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Tom  Tatum 


Except  in  a few  situations,  using  a mechanical 
release  offers  many  advantages  for  the  target 
shooter  or  howhunter,  plus,  modern  bow  technol- 
ogy favors  using  a mechanical  release. 

Please  Release  Me 


PLUCKING.  Twanging.  Catching. 

Slipping.  Those  were  just  some  of  the 
unpleasant  nuances  I endured  throughout 
the  decades  when  the  only  thing  between 
my  bowstring  and  me  was  my  gloved  fin- 
gers. I did  a lot  of  target  shooting  in  those 
days,  but  even  though  the  old  “practice 
makes  perfect”  maxim  applied  to  some  ex- 
tent, I still  was  guilty  of  my  share  of  bad 
releases.  Too  many  missed  shots  ensued, 
especially  in  the  field,  that  would  most 
likely  not  have  occurred  had  I used  a me- 
chanical release. 

Unfortunately,  it  took  me  many  years 
of  loyalty  to  my  finger  release  (and  a belief 
firmly  engrained  in  my  bowhunting  dogma 
that  insisted  that  fingers  were  more  reli- 
able than  a mechanical  release)  before  I 
would  finally  acknowledge  the  truth.  I 
thought  that  a mechanical  release  was  just 


one  more  thing  that  could  break 
down  when  that  big  buck  finally  ma- 
terialized in  front  of  me.  I would 
never  understand  how  wrong  I was 
until,  pressured  by  my  target  shoot- 
ing colleagues  who  were  already 
shooting  rings  around  me,  I finally 
purchased  a mechanical  caliper  re- 
lease. The  epiphany  that  followed 
made  me  a total  convert  to  release 
shooting.  I would  never  go  hack  to 
the  glove  or  tab. 

As  with  most  archers,  my  im- 
provement in  accuracy  and  consis- 
tency was  phenomenal.  I think  that  the 
one  thing  that  delayed  my  conversion  to 
the  release  was  that  I had  grown  up  shoot- 
ing a recurve  how  with  my  fingers  at  a time 
when  compound  hows  and  mechanical  re- 
leases hadn’t  even  made  the  scene  yet.  But 
since  the  advent  of  compounds  and,  con- 
currently, mechanical  releases,  the  tech- 
nology of  archery,  including  the  refinement 
and  diversity  of  mechanical  releases,  con- 
tinues to  advance  at  a dizzying  pace.  In 
terms  of  releases,  let’s  take  a look  at  what’s 
available  to  archers  and  howhunters  today. 

For  this  column  I went  straight  to  the 
source  — the  guys  manning  the  archery 
counter  at  French  Creek  Outfitters  near 
Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania.  Chad 
Whitmoyer  has  been  a howhunter  and  a 
competitive  tournament  shooter  for  15 
years.  Whitmoyer  started  out  his  archery 
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career  shooting  fingers.  It  was  a brief  fling, 
however,  and  after  just  six  months  he 
switched  to  a release.  Today  he  owns 
around  40  different  releases.  Both 
Whitmoyer  and  Wayne  MacDonnell,  who 
partners  with  him  behind  the  counter, 
agree  that  for  bowhunters,  the  most  pcrpu- 
lar  type  of  mechanical  release  remains  the 
caliper  release. 

Standard  caliper  releases  are  the  most 
commonly  found  releases  on  the  market 
today.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  is  the  least 
expensive,  causes  a minimal  amount  of 
string  wear,  and  can  also  use  a loop,  result- 
ing in  less  string  torque  and  less  nock 
pinch.  The  downside  to  this  release  is  that 
an  archer  is  more  likely  to  “punch”  or  jerk 
the  trigger  in  anticipation  of  the  shot.  The 
result  when  this  happens  is  diminished 
accuracy  and,  worst-case  scenario,  a missed 
or  poorly  hit  deer.  These  releases  are  more 
for  hunting  than  target  shooting. 

Single  caliper  releases  are  also  fairly 
popular.  These  releases  permit  the  string 
to  slip  off  more  smoothly  and  consistently 
than  a standard  caliper.  There  are  also 
fewer  moving  parts.  The  problem  of  punch- 
ing the  trigger  is  also  inherent  with  this 
type  of  release,  which  also  is  intended  more 
for  hunting  than  target  shooting. 

More  for  target  shooting  is  the  thumb- 
activated  release  (although  a few  archers 
still  prefer  these  for  hunting).  The  advan- 
tage here  is  the  solid  anchor  point  provided 
by  this  release.  The  release  of  the  arrow 
itself  is  also  very  crisp  and  requires  mini- 
mal pressure,  making  punching  the  arrow 
less  of  a factor.  The  disadvantage  is  that 


STANDARD  caliper  releases  are  the  most 
commonly  found  releases  on  the  market 
today.  Its  advantages  are  that  it's  the  least 
expensive,  causes  a minimal  amount  of 
string  wear,  and  can  also  use  a loop, 
resulting  in  less  string  torque  and  nock 
pinch. 

these  releases  are  more  expensive,  costing 
as  much  as  $100  to  $150.  Another  con- 
cern if  used  for  hunting  is  the  light  ten- 
sion, which  could  cause  problems  in  cold 
weather. 

Another  popular  release  with  competi- 
tive shooters  is  the  rope  release.  It  is  more 
forgiving  and  reduces  torque  on  the  string 
caused  by  the  shooter.  Subsequently,  it  is 
more  consistent  than  a caliper,  and  the 
rope  attachment  also  reduces  serving  wear. 
The  rope  release  is  probably  best  for  3-D 
archery  and  target  shooting.  Under  hunt- 
ing conditions,  though,  the  rope  release  is 
more  cumbersome  and  takes  longer  to  at- 
tach to  the  string  than  a simple  caliper. 
Such  a delay  could  he  critical  where  a quick 
second  shot  is  required. 

One  popular  variety  of  rope  release  (also 
available  in  a caliper)  is  the  hack-tension 
release,  which  are  designed  to  mini- 
mize anticipation.  “These  are  prima- 
rily designed  for  target  shooting,” 
notes  Whitmoyer.  “Very  few  guys  use 

THE  SINGLE  BALL  release  is  receiving 
more  attention  from  archers.  It 
attaches  to  a ball  fixed  on  the 
bowstring.  Advantages  are  that,  like 
a loop,  it  eliminates  string  torque  by 
the  shooter,  but  unlike  the  loop,  it 
requires  no  change  in  draw  length. 
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them  for  hunting,  because  there’s  no  trig- 
ger and,  ultimately,  you  never  know  ex- 
actly when  it  will  go  off.” 

Loop  style  releases  are  gaining  in  popu- 
larity. They  provide  a cleaner  hook-up 
than  a caliper  and  are  designed  to  quickly 
attach  to  a string  loop  and  cleanly  release 
the  loop.  They  are  suitable  for  both  target 
and  hunting  situations.  The  one  negative 
aspect  is  that  their  use  reduces  an  archer’s 
draw  length  by  an  inch. 

Also  getting  a lot  of  attention  is  the 
single  ball  release.  This  release  attaches  to 
a ball  fixed  on  the  bowstring.  Advantages 
here  are  that,  like  a loop,  it  eliminates 
string  torque  by  the  shooter,  hut  unlike  the 


accommodate  finger  shooters,  and  most 
bows  now  are  designed  for  release 
shooters. 


loop,  it  requires  no  change  in  draw  length. 
In  addition,  it  eliminates  string  and  serv- 
ing wear  and  minimizes  torque  more  than 
any  other  type  of  release  now  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  also  has  a built-in  peep  sight  aligner 
to  turn  your  peep  and  enhances  consis- 
tency, because  it  attaches  to  exactly  the 
same  place  on  the  string  every  time.  The 
single  ball  release  is  appropriate  for  hunt- 
ing and  target  shooting  situations. 

Returning  to  the  fingers  versus  me- 
chanical release  debate,  MacDonnell,  like 
Whitmoyer,  weighs  in  on  the  side  of  the 
release,  but  still  appreciates  some  of  the 
attributes  of  finger  shooting.  “1  think  fin- 
gers and  tabs  are  better  on  moving  targets 
because  you  have  a more  definite  sense  of 


exactly  when  the  arrow  release  will  take 
place,”  he  claims. 

MacDonnell  adds  that  modern  how 
technology  favors  use  of  the  release.  If  you 
shoot  with  your  fingers  you  need  a longer 
how  because  of  finger  pinch.  “A  lot  of 
lighter,  shorter  hows  can’t  accommodate 
finger  shooters,”  he  notes.  “I’d  say  99  per- 
cent of  the  bows  on  the  market  today  are 
designed  tor  release  shooters.” 

Another  argument  tav'oring  the  release 
is  that  it  permits  archers  to  shoot  a lighter, 
faster  arrow.  To  a great  extent,  this  is  be- 
cause the  string  comes  off  the  release  more 
straight  and  true  as  opposed  to  at  an  angle 
(called  archer’s  paradox)  as  it  is  forced  to 
with  fingers. 

It’s  also  true  that  a finger  shooter  relies 
ultimately  on  the  strength  of  the  three  fin- 
gers he  or  she  uses  to  draw  the  bowstring. 
In  general,  a release  shooter,  with  the  re- 
lease strapped  securely  to  the  wrist,  has 
access  to  more  arm  strength,  and  can  con- 
sequently handle  heavier  draw  weights. 

Which  release  (if  any)  might  he  best  for 
you  may  boil  down  to  what  purpose  you 
intend  to  use  it  for  — howhunting  or  tar- 
get shooting  — what  your  budget  is,  the 
kind  of  bow  you  shoot,  and  other  intan- 
gibles, such  as  personal  history.  There  was 
no  consensus  even  between  Whitmoyer 
and  MacDonnell  as  to  a “best  choice”  for 
a release.  Both  archers  are  seasoned  and 
successful  bowhunters  who  have  taken 
deer  with  their  respective  archery  tackle. 
Pressured  to  select  one  type  of  release  over 
all  others,  MacDonnell  chose  the  single 
hall  release.  Whitmoyer  opted  tor  the  single 
caliper  type.  Not  surprisingly,  these  are  the 
releases  they  actually  use  when 
howhunting. 

MacDonnell  ultimately  acknowledged 
one  final  advantage  that  finger  shooters 
hold  over  those  who  prefer  the  release. 
“When  you  get  out  into  the  woods,  there’s 
always  that  chance  you  didn’t  remember 
to  pack  along  your  release,”  he  admitted. 
“But  on  the  other  hand,  you  can  never  for- 
get your  fingers.”  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Dave  Ehrig 


Although  inAines  are  now  legal  for  the  early  muzzldoader 
season,  you’ll  still  need  a flintlock  for  the  traditional  after 
Christmas  season.  And  because  the  flintlock  is  one  of  the 
most  complicated  and  demanding  rifle  systems  any  hunter 
could  choose,  you’ll  want  to  think  your  decision  through. 

Flintlocks  for 
Whitetails 


^ ( T WANT  TO  GET  my  son  a flintlock  this 
J-  year.  He  passed  up  two  bucks,  missed  a 
doe,  and  now  wants  one  more  chance  to 
get  a deer.  So,  what  do  I get?”  my  friend 
asked  me  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Does  this  sound  familiar?  So  many  rifles, 
so  little  time.  Where  does  a Pennsylvania 
flintlock  hunter  start? 

The  answer  is:  Don’t  look  for  a rifle  two 
days  before  the  season.  Eirst,  there’s  the 
aspect  of  having  a muzzleloader  license.  In 
the  past,  this  license  had  to  he  purchased 


hy  the  end  of  August.  As  proposed  for  this 
year,  hunters  will  have  until  November  15 
to  obtain  a flintlock  license.  Watch  upcom- 
ing Game  News  for  details.  Aside  from  the 
licensing  aspects,  the  flintlock  is  one  of  the 
most  complicated  and  demanding  rifle  sys- 
tems any  hunter  could  choose  for  deer 
hunting.  It  also  can  he  the  most  rewarding 
and  fulfilling  adventure  a hunter  can  have. 

Begin  your  quest  for  a new  flintlock  rifle 
now.  It  takes  time  to  understand  what  rifle 
is  best  for  your  size  and  style  of  hunting, 
and  there  is  no  substitute  for  hands- 
on  experience. 

Eirst,  spend  some  time  becoming 
familiar  with  the  system.  It  doesn’t 
matter  which  manufacturer  made 
the  gun,  which  caliber  you  shoot,  or 
even  what  style  of  rifle.  All  of  those 
questions  will  be  answered  later, 
when  you  define  your  hunting  style. 
Right  now,  just  visit  a shooting 


CUSTOM  LONGRIFLES  check  in  at  the 
top  end  of  a hunter's  budget,  but 
their  long  sighting  plane  and  balance 
in  the  offhand  shooting  position  do 
make  them  accurate  and  desirable  for 
experienced  flintlock  hunters. 
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range,  or  better  yet,  a black  powder  shoot 
or  rendezvous. 

Your  initiation  to  the  world  of  “char- 
coal burners”  will  be  greeted  with  an  over- 
whelming amazement.  The  clacking  sound 
of  flint  on  steel  drawing  sparks,  a flash  of 
fire  on  the  side  of  the  gun,  and  in  less  time 
than  you  can  react  to  this  sudden  devel- 
opment, a loud  thundering  boom  obliter- 
ates the  target  with  a cloud  of  sulphurous 
smoke.  Your  eyes  stunned,  your  nostrils 
filled  with  sulfur,  and  your  ears  filled  with 
the  music  of  an  ancient  pyrotechnic  ex- 
plosion. Nowhere  else  in  the  world  of  hunt- 
ing will  both  your  heart  and  mind  be  filled 
with  such  rollicking  sensations. 

Once  the  excitement  of  making  the  sys- 
tem work  wears  off,  it  will  be  time  to  actu- 
ally think  about  making  it  work  accurately. 
You  are  working  with  a lot  of  variables,  and 
the  secret  to  making  them  work  at  their 
optimum  efficiency  is  consistency.  To  be- 
come consistent,  it  takes  practice  — lots 
of  practice.  That  is  why  success  with  the 
flintlock  system  has  been  described  as  the 
PhD  of  shooting  sports. 

To  acquire  a rifle  that  shoots  as  well  as 
it  looks  you  need  to  understand  rifling. 
Those  spiral  grooves  cut  on  the  inside  of 
the  barrel  are  not  all  created  equal.  You 
need  to  consider  the  depth  of  the  rifling  as 
well  as  the  number  of  turns  the  spiral  cre- 
ates in  one  barrel  length. 

The  spin  imparted  to  a bullet  acts  like 
the  gyroscope  that  keeps  a rocket  flying 
straight.  Too  much  spin  and  the  bullet 
turns  into  a “curve  ball.”  Not  enough  ro- 
tation, however,  will  give  a bullet  about  as 
much  accuracy  as  a knuckle  ball. 

About  four  centuries  ago,  the  Swiss 
noticed  that  the  depth  of  the  rifling  groove 
allowed  room  for  fouling  to  be  pushed  out 
of  the  way.  In  addition,  the  rotation  im- 
parted to  the  bullet  made  it  fly  with  accu- 
racy past  the  50-yard  mark.  This,  literally, 
revolutionized  the  shooting  sports. 

Pennsylvania  longrifle  gunsmiths  didn’t 
invent  rifling,  but  they  certainly  did  cre- 
ate a place  in  history  for  their  use  of  this 


technology.  Riflemen  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  were  credited  in  no  small  part  for 
making  the  British  rethink  their  tactics. 

Flintlocks  originally  shot  lead 
roundballs.  Lead  spheres  were  the  small- 
est geometric  shape  that  would  fit  down 
the  barrel,  while  taking  advantage  of  ri- 
fling. Patches  of  deer  skin,  linen  and  cot- 
ton fabrics  were  used  as  a bearing  surface 
that  carried  lubricant  to  keep  the  fouling 
soft,  and  ease  the  speed  and  effort  of  load- 
ing. In  fact,  the  patched  roundball  was,  and 
still  is,  the  fastest  projectile  a flintlock 
shooter  can  load.  Speed  to  target  means 
less  time  for  gravity  to  cause  drop,  or  the 
sights  to  go  off  target. 

Patched  roundballs  fly  like  baseballs. 
Very  little  rotation  is  required  for  a ball- 
shaped bullet  that  approaches  2,000  feet 
per  second.  Good  rates  of  rifling  for 
roundball  shooting  range  from  1 :48  (mean- 
ing one  rotation  in  48  inches  of  bullet 
flight)  to  1:72.  Roundballs  flying  around 
1 ,500  fps  do  well  in  barrels  with  1 :48  twist, 
while  the  faster  1,800  fps  roundballs  will 
be  more  accurate  in  1:66.  just  like  a fastball 
in  baseball,  too  much  rotation  causes  a 
curving  trajectory,  too  little  rotation  an 
unpredictable  knuckleball.  But  match  the 
rotation  to  the  speed  and  your  bullet  will 
strike  its  mark  every  time. 

The  depth  of  the  rifling  is  also  impor- 
tant. Patched  roundballs  shoot  better  in 
deep-grooved  rifling.  Most  roundball  bar- 
rels have  rifling  grooves  of  at  least  .007- 
inch  depth.  This  allows  room  for  the 
greased  patch  to  do  its  job,  as  well  as  al- 
lowing the  necessary  room  for  the  folded 
cloth  to  load  tightly  into  the  grooves.  The 
tighter  the  patched-ball  fits  into  the  bore, 
the  more  accurate  the  load  will  he.  While 
most  manufacturers  recommend  a .490 
lead  roundball  tor  their  50-caliber  flint- 
locks, combined  with  a .016-  to  .020-inch 
cotton  patch,  you  may  find  that  a tighter 
.495  roundball  patched  with  a .010-inch 
patch  yields  greater  accuracy.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  tighter  the  fit,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  load,  which  is  why  most  manu- 
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als  go  with  the  looser  fit  for  hunting  con- 
ditions. 

Sabotted  bullet  and  lead  slug  barrels 
work  better  with  shallow-grooved  rifling. 
With  no  need  for  folded  patch  space  in  the 
grooves,  deep-groove  rifling  is  actually  a 
liability  for  conoidal  bullet  shooters. 
Deeper  grooves  tend  to  strip  off  lead,  cop- 
per and  plastic,  leading  to  a major  fouling 
problem,  as  well  as  loss  of  accuracy.  Addi- 
tionally, the  deeper  grooves  will  allow  for 


BE  SURE  to  check  the  fit  of  the  pan  to  the 
barrel,  and  the  flint  at  half  cock  to  the 
frizzen.  If  the  lock  doesn't  snap  the  flint 
forward  into  the  frizzen,  producing  a 
moderate  shower  of  sparks,  the  gun  will  not 
perform  well  in  the  frigid  weather  of  the 
late  flintlock  hunt. 

gas  blow-by  if  the  bullets  aren’t  engraved 
into  the  grooves. 

Many  of  the  new  muzzleloaders  are  be- 
ing manufactured  with  rates  of  rotation 
from  1:38  and  even  faster.  Why?  Because 
these  barrels  are  designed  to  shoot  elon- 
gated slugs,  copper-jacketed  bullets,  and 
plastic-sabotted  copper  bullets.  These 
pointed  cylinders  fly  like  footballs,  and 
need  increased  rates  of  rotation  to  stabi- 
lize their  flight. 

To  shoot  your  flintlock  with  accuracy 
you  must  match  the  bullet  to  the  rifling 
rate  and,  therefore,  the  type  of  barrel  you 
will  be  shooting.  Is  it  possible  to  use  one 
barrel  for  all  types  of  bullets?  Yes,  but  you 
must  slow  down  or  speed  up  the  velocity 
at  which  you  are  shooting.  And  remem- 
ber, slow  velocity  is  not  what  we’re  look- 


ing for  in  a hunting  bullet.  Shock,  pen- 
etration and  a tissue-destroying  cone  of 
energy  (hydrostatic  shock)  is  dependent  on 
terminal  velocities  above  the  speed  of 
sound  (1,100  feet  per  second  at  sea  level.) 

Roundhalls  and  cone-shaped  bullets 
each  have  their  advantages.  Obviously, 
speed  and  accuracy  under  100  yards  favor 
the  traditional  roundball.  But,  if  longer 
range  shooting  is  what  your  hunting  style 
demands,  then  energy-retaining  bullets  are 
better  choices.  Whatever  the  choice,  buy 
a barrel  that  is  accurate  for  your  needs. 

In  spite  of  its  rifling  depth  and  twist, 
the  barrel  will  shoot  only  as  accurately  as 
you  can  aim  it.  Hunters  sometimes  have 
trouble  going  from  scoped  rifles  to  the  open 
sights  on  flintlocks.  This  happens  mainly 
to  those  who  cannot  focus  on  the  rear 
sight,  namely,  the  older,  far-sighted  hunter. 
A quick  remedy  to  this  is  choosing  a rifle 
with  highly  visible,  fiber  optic  sights.  The 
trade-off,  and  there  always  is  one,  is  that 
fiber  optics  will  not  give  you  the  more  dis- 
tinct sight  picture  offered  by  the  small  ver- 
tical notch  in  the  rear  and  thin  blade  on 
the  front  open  metallic  sight. 

Adjusting  to  an  out-of-focus  rear  sight 
is  easy:  move  the  rear  sight  up  the  barrel. 
Just  because  the  rifle  comes  with  a sight- 
ing system  in  a certain  location  doesn’t 
mean  it  will  create  the  perfect  sight  pic- 
ture for  all  shooters.  1 have  corrected  many 
a poor-shooting  flintlock  just  by  moving 
the  rear  sight. 

A great  compromise  for  those  who  de- 
mand the  accurate  sighting  system  pro- 
vided by  metallic  sights  can  be  found  in  a 
small  bottle  of  model  paint.  Blue  and  yel- 
low colors  stimulate  the  cones  inside  the 
retina,  resulting  in  a dramatic  sight  picture 
that  will  make  the  dead  center  hold  leap 
into  your  eye.  Put  a stroke  of  blue  on  the 
front  sight,  as  this  is  the  part  of  the  sight 
picture  that  focuses  on  the  animal.  Blue  is 
also  a color  not  found  in  the  forest,  field  or 
coat  of  a deer.  The  stripe  of  blue,  particu- 
larly in  snow  when  iron  sights  are  more 
difficult  to  see,  will  improve  your  accuracy. 
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The  thin  swipe  ot  yellow  along  the  top  of 
the  rear  sight  will  help  your  eyes  center 
the  front  blade  in  the  rear  notch,  and  the 
discrimination  of  the  edges  will  he  vastly 
improved. 

Take  the  time  to  look  at  the  lock.  No 
matter  how  accurately  the  barrel  shoots, 
or  how  well  you  can  fine-tune  your  sights, 
if  the  flintlock  system  doesn’t  fire,  the  rifle 
is  worthless.  Check  the  strength  of  the 
mainspring  that  powers  the  lock.  If  it 
doesn’t  snap  the  flint  forward  into  the 
frizzen,  the  shower  of  sparks  will  he  few. 
Check  the  fit  of  the  pan  to  the  barrel,  as 
well  as  the  frizzen  cover  over  the  pan.  If 
either  of  these  have  gaps,  the  priming  pow- 
der will  leak  out,  leaving  nothing  for  the 
sparks  to  ignite. 

Some  flintlocks  fire  faster  than  others, 
and  the  quickest  are  usually  the  most  ac- 
curate. There  should  be  an  instantaneous 
bang  when  the  rifle  is  fired,  not  a clack, 
whoosh,  or  ka-boom.  Talk  to  other  hunters, 
blackpowder  competitors  and  rendezvous 
longhunters,  and  they  will  quickly  share 
their  experiences  with  rifles  that  didn’t 
measure  up.  Remember,  buy  the  best  and 
cry  once. 

A top  quality  lock  will  have  a moder- 
ate amount  of  frizzen  surface  for  sparks  to 
be  drawn  down  by  the  flint.  Moving  sur- 
faces will  be  smooth  and  have  the  ability 
to  be  lubricated.  The  fit  of  the  cock  (the 
hammer)  to  the  lock,  the  flint  in  the  jaws 
of  the  cock,  and  the  position  of  the 
dropped  sparks  at  the  end  of  the  throw,  are 
critical  to  quick  lock  time.  Invisible  on  the 
outside,  there  must  be  an  adequate  space 
inside  the  lock  mortise  to  allow  the  free 
movement  of  the  tumbler  after  the  trigger 
has  been  pulled. 

The  trigger  assembly  is  important.  It 
should  function  crisply  and  without  undue 
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trigger  creep.  Purchasing  a rifle  with  one 
or  two  triggers  is  another  decision  you’ll 
have  to  make.  Set  triggers  have  been 
around  for  centuries  and  can  give  a target 
shooter  an  extra  edge  in  accuracy.  How- 
ever, two  triggers:  one  rear  trigger  called 
the  “set  trigger,”  and  a very  sensitive  to  the 
touch  front  trigger  known  as  the  “hair  trig- 
ger,” can  be  a liability  in  a cold  environ- 
ment, as  is  the  case  in  many  deer  hunting 
situations.  Because  fingers  lose  sensitivity 
in  freezing  temperatures,  and  because 
gloved  fingers  add  bulk  inside  the  trigger 
guard,  hair  triggers  sometimes  fire  before 
the  hunter  is  ready. 

Finally,  the  look  and  feel  of  the  rifle  will 
he  determined  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
total  length  of  the  stock  and  barrel.  Penn- 
sylvania longrifles  are  beautiful  reconstruc- 
tions of  frontier  art  and  function.  With 
their  long  barrels  and  beautifully  carved 
and  figured  hardwood  stocks,  enhanced  by 
wooden  or  brass  patchboxes,  they  are  an 
ultimate  acquisition  for  any  flintlock 
hunter.  But  do  they  meet  the  needs  of  ev- 
ery hunter? 

Certainly,  custom  longrifles  check  in  at 
the  top  end  of  a hunter’s  budget.  Priced  in 
the  thousands  of  dollars,  their  long  sight- 
ing plane  and  balance  in  the  offhand 
shooting  position  do  make  them  accurate 
and  desirable  for  experienced  flintlock 
hunters.  But  new  hunters,  particularly 
those  used  to  hunting  from  treestands,  may 
find  the  new  high-tech  flintlocks  more  af- 
fordable and  effective.  With  prices  rang- 
ing from  $200  to  $450,  Hawken  style  rifles 
sporting  28-  to  32-inch  barrels  will  provide 
hunters  with  success  and  pride. 

With  more  than  a dozen  models  of  flint- 
locks manufactured  by  companies  such  as 
Thompson/Center,  Connecticut  Valley 
Arms,  Austin  &.  Halleck,  Navy  Arms, 
Lyman,  Traditions  and  Pedersoli,  not  to 
mention  the  many  serviceable  used  guns 
handed  down  hy  former  flintlock  hunters, 
choosing  a flintlock  is  a challenging  and 
enjoyable  quest  to  be  undertaken  well  be- 
fore the  season.  □ 
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Darkness  comes  quickly  in  the  jungle,  beneath  the  canopy  of  the  great 
ceiba  trees  and  the  layered  tangles  of  vines  and  palms  that  shut  out  even  the 
bright  noonday  light.  I was  hurrying  along  a faint  trail  that  snaked  beside  a tea-colored 
stream,  where  a short  while  earlier  I’d  surprised  a pair  of  giant  otters,  which  craned  their 
long  necks  and  basketbalLsized  heads  at  me  in  curiosity  as  I passed. 

Now,  in  the  dim  green  shadows  beneath  spiny  palms,  another  movement  caught  my 
eye,  the  rhythmic  dip,  dip,  dip  of  a bird  bobbing  along  the  muddy  edge  of  the  water.  It 
was  smaller  than  my  fist,  brown  and  white,  its  hill  long  and  thin,  its  legs  skinny  — a 
spotted  sandpiper  in  its  drab  winter  plumage,  but  with  the  same  characteristic  bounce 
that  makes  it  so  easy  to  identify  along  a Pennsylvania  stream. 

But  this  wasn’t  Pennsylvania;  I was  deep  in  the  rain  forests  of  Guyana,  in  northeast- 
ern  South  America,  more  than  2,500  miles  from  home,  and  the  shock  of  recognition 
stopped  me  in  my  tracks.  Seeing  a bird  I know  in  a foreign  landscape  is  always  a vaguely 
unsettling  experience,  even  though  1 know  that  spotted  sandpipers  are  a highly  migra- 
tory species,  ranging  as  far  south  as  Argentina.  It’s  not  that  I find  their  presence  odd  or 
aberrant  — it’s  just  so  disorienting  to  see  a familiar  lace  in  such  an  unfamiliar  setting. 

I didn’t  want  darkness  to  catch  me  miles  from  camp,  but  1 watched  quietly  for  a time. 
1 associate  spotted  sandpipers  with  the  big-water  streams  of  northern  Pennsylvania  — 
Pine  Creek,  the  Kettle,  the  Sinnemahoning,  their  clear  water  banked  with  rounded 
cobblestones  and  undercut  sycamore  roots.  Often  as  I’ve  walked  those  streamsides,  I’ve 
flushed  the  sandpipers,  which  fly  on  stiff  wings  marked  with  white,  landing  with  a bump 
and  a resumption  of  their  endless  pumping  gait. 

But  here  there  was  no  clear,  rushing  water;  the  stream  was  stagnant  with  the  dry 
season,  its  surface  dimpled  by  small,  armored  catfish  gulping  air,  and  I knew  that  below 
the  surface  as  well  there  were  hungry  piranhas.  Stands  of  giant  arum,  with  huge,  arrow- 
head-shaped leaves,  rose  high  in  the  air  from  the  mud,  and  among  their  stalks  I could 
see  a delicate,  hercanlike  sunbittern,  its  feathers  a near-perfect  camouflage  in  the  gloom. 
Overhead,  a flight  of  macaws  screeched  like  fingernails  on  a blackboard,  as  if  the  scene 
needed  a soundtrack  to  complete  the  exotic  setting. 

Yet  it  was  exotic  to  me,  not  the  sandpiper,  which  pecked  at  the  mud  among  empty 
snail  shells  as  big  as  peaches.  This  tropical  world,  which  I found  so  strange  and  slightly 
unnerving,  was  simply  home  to  this  bird  — home  at  least  as  much  as  the  steep-sided 

valleys  of  Cameron  County  would  he. 

We  conservationists  speak  of  the  world  as  a single, 
unified  system,  intertwined  and  interrelated,  hut  even 
though  we  know  this  is  true,  we  rarely  grasp  the  real 
indivisibility  of  it.  This  bird,  by  its  annual  journeys,  knits 
together  the  humid  jungle  and  the  cool  oak  forests,  lan- 
guid rivers  and  mountain  trout  streams,  Caribbean  trade 
winds  and  Atlantic  storms,  into  a seamless  whole  that  even  a 
weary  human,  watching 
from  the  growing  shadows, 
could  appreciate. 
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Do  Something  Wild 
Donate  Your  Refund 
To  Wildlife  At  Tax  Time 
DONATE  ON  LINE  32 


• It's  important! 

32.  Donation  - Amount  of  Line  29  you  want  to  do’nate  to  the  Willi  Resouice  ConservaHon  Fund. 

• It's  easy! 

• It's  tax  deductible! 

(Pursuant  to  Federal  fid  State  Laws) 

Donate  on  Line  52 


If  you  don't  have  a refund,  you  can  send  $10.00  or  more  to  the 
WRCr,  PO  Box  8764,  Harrisburg  FA  17105  - 8764 
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Smart/Defensively  go  Hand  in  Hand 

Last  spring  there  were  nine  turkey  hunting  incidents  — one  a fatal.  And  true  to 
/ form,  one  hunter  shooting  another  in  mistake  for  a bearded  wild  turkey  was  the 
primary  cause  — eight  of  the  nine  in  ’02.  Think  it  can’t  happen  to  you?  Every  one  of 
the  victims  and  all  hut  one  of  the  offenders  had  more  than  10  years  of  hunting  experi- 
ence. With  the  2003  season  upon  us,  each  and  every  one  of  us  needs  to  give  serious 
thought  to  being  as  safe  as  we  can  he. 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  Coordinator  Keith  Snyder,  who  has  studied  and  given 
more  thought  than  anybody  else  to  making  Pennsylvania  turkey  hunting  as  safe  as  pos- 
sible, put  the  following  tips  together  to  make  your  next  turkey  hunting  experience  both 
sate  and  enjoyable.  “Hunt  Smart!”  tips  are  to  keep  you  from  shooting  a person.  “Hunt 
Defensively!”  are  ways  to  keep  you  from  being  a victim. 

And  don’t  just  review  these  tips:  put  them  into  practice.  — Bob  Mitchell 

Hunt  Smart! 

• Most  Important:  Positively  identify  your  target. 

Be  absolutely  certain  it’s  a legal  turkey  before  pulling  the  trigger. 

Never  shoot  at  sounds  or  movement,  only  at  birds  that  are  plainly  visible. 

• Never  stalk  a turkey  or  turkey  sounds. 

Movement,  or  sounds  you  think  are  a turkey  may  be  another  hunter. 

Be  patient.  Let  the  bird  come  to  you. 

• Assume  every  noise  and  movement  is  another  hunter. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  whatsoever,  don’t  shoot. 

• Pre-select  a zone  of  fire. 

Shoot  at  a turkey  only  in  that  predetermined  zone,  and  only  when  you’re  certain 
it’s  safe  to  do  so. 

Hunt  Defensively! 

• Make  your  position  known  to  other  hunters  — use  fluorescent 
orange. 

Wear  fluorescent  orange  when  moving  thorough  the  woods,  particularly  while 
carrying  a bird. 

Display  orange  at  your  calling  location.  To  alert  other  hunters  of  your  pres- 
ence, wrap  an  orange  band  around  a tree. 

• Protect  your  back. 

Select  a large  tree,  rock  or  other  substantial  natural  barrier  while  calling  and 
sit  with  your  hack  against  it. 

Hunt  in  open  woods. 

• Shout  "STOP"  to  alert  approaching  hunters. 

Never  move,  wave  or  make  turkey  sounds  to  alert  hunters  of  your  position. 

• Eliminate  red,  white,  blue  and  black  colors  from  your  clothing. 

These  colors  are  found  on  the  head,  neck  and  body  of  mature  gobblers. 

You  could  he  mistaken  for  a turkey  if  you  wear  these  colors! 
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Editor: 

Carl  McCardell’s  “Putting 
it  into  Perspective,”  in  the 
February  issue,  is  what 
hunting  is  all  about.  It’s  nice 
to  know  that  despite  life’s 
hardships,  we  can  find  peace 
and  time  to  reflect  in  hunting 
and  being  outdoors. 

D.  Hakola 
Fairport,  oh 

Editor: 

My  son  and  I look 
forward  to  reading  Game 
News  every  month.  There  are 
some  wonderful  stories  I only 
wish  I could  tell  in  the  first 
person.  Michael  loves  to 
show  off  his  Game  News  to 
his  fellow  Cub  Scouts  the 
week  it  is  received. 

I do  miss  the  “Big  Woods” 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  have 
been  fortunate  to  have  made 
good  friends  in  northern 
Missouri,  where  turkeys  are 
plentiful  and  deer  are  big. 
Perhaps  someday  Michael 
will  be  able  to  experience  the 
“Big  Woods,”  that  his  dad  so 
fondly  remembers. 

M.  Wagner 
Kansas  Citt,  MO 

Editor: 

I’m  a 52-year'old  female 
who  doesn’t  hunt,  but  does 
enjoy  the  outdoors  and 
birding.  I enjoy  your 
magazine.  Bob  Sopchick’s 
stories  really  touch  me, 
especially  the  story  of  the 
young  boys  in  the  November 
issue. 

K.  Fisher 
Lewisburg 

Editor: 

I wasn’t  too  sure  how  1 
felt  about  the  new  antler 
restrictions,  especially  when  I 
had  to  let  a fork-hom  walk 
by  early  in  the  morning  on 


the  opening  day.  Late  that 
afternoon,  though,  the 
biggest  buck  I’ve  ever  seen  in 
the  wild  came  up  out  of  the 
hollow  1 was  watching,  and  1 
dropped  it  with  one  shot. 

Couldn’t  he  happier  with 
the  new  system. 

R.  Potts 
WilkeS'Barre 

Editor: 

1 used  to  hear  whip-poor- 
wills  years  ago,  but  haven’t 
heard  any  in  quite  a while. 
Can  the  Game  Commission 
do  anything  about  bringing 
them  back,  like  the  bluebirds? 

D.  Tuttle 
Knoxville 

Whip-poor-wills  have 
declined  markedly , and  at  least 
part  of  the  reason  is  because  the 
young  forests  and  abandoned 
fields  the  birds  need  for  nesting 
are  habitats  that  are  becoming 
harder  and  harder  to  find  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Editor: 

WCO  Ragosta’s  “One 
Single  Kernel,”  in  the 
February  issue,  made  me  feel  a 
little  bit  guilty.  About  a 
month  before  deer  season  I 
was  scouting  SGL  79  and 
found  a single  kernel  of  com 
on  the  trail.  At  first  I thought 
someone  might  be  up  to  no 
good,  because  there  were  no 
cornfields  nearby,  but  then  1 
thought,  no,  it’s  only  one 
kernel.  I know  I should  have 
reported  it,  especially  because 
of  my  father’s  experiences  as  a 


deputy  game  protector  40 
years  ago.  If  there  is  ever  a 
next  time,  though,  1 will 
make  the  call. 

J.  Brown 
St.  Claris  Shores,  Ml 

Editor; 

I’ve  hunted  deer  in 
Pennsylvania  for  42  years, 
and  I’ve  shot  many  bucks, 
from  spikes  up  to  two 
12-points.  I was  happy  with 
each  of  them. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time 
in  42  seasons,  I quit  hunting 
early,  due  to  the  frustration  of 
having  to  let  five  bucks  walk 
past  me,  because  I was  not 
certain  they  had  enough 
points.  Any  one  of  them 
would  have  made  me  happy. 

S.  Petrill 

Jeannette 

Editor: 

Being  away  from  home  for 
six  months  feels  like  an 
eternity.  I live  for  the  PA 
archery  season  and  being  in 
the  woodlands  of  PA.  I can’t 
wait  to  return  home  and 
begin  my  scouting  for  next 
season. 

I also  hope  to  become  a 
deputy  WCO  after  I return, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of 
WCO  Patrick  Snickles,  who 
also  served  in  the  military. 

Hope  to  be  back  home 
soon. 

Spc.  Charles  Pinizzotto 
Operation  Enduring 
Freedom 

PS:  The  troops  in  Kuwait 
love  Game  News. 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 10-9797.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Fve  heard  over  and  over  again  that  if  the  gobbler 
doesn’t  come  in,  move  to  a different  location  or  try  a 
different  bird.  Maybe  it’s  the  German  part  of  me,  but 
I’ve  found  that . . . 

Stubborn  Sometimes 
Equals  Success 


By  Jim 

Thanks  to  the  Game  Commission 
turkey  trap  and  transfer  program 
and  the  NWTF,  there  are  now  more 
turkeys  around  than  maybe  ever  before. 
As  a result,  I’ve  had  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  hunt  turkeys  across  our 
entire  state,  from  east  to  west  and  north 
to  south.  I’ve  shared  experiences  over 
the  years  with  some  of  the  most  accom- 
plished  callers  and  hunters  in  the 
country.  One  thing  I’ve  learned:  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a sure  thing. 

I could  fill  a book  (and  plan  to 
someday)  just  with  the  things  that  have 
gone  wrong  during  what  seemed  like  a 
sure  thing  with  a gobbler  coming  right  in 
to  my  calls.  Bears,  coyotes,  woodchucks, 
skunks,  deer  and  other  hunters,  more 
than  once,  have  messed  up  a sure  thing. 
I’ve  noticed  there  does  seem  to  be  a 
pattern  among  the  more  knowledgeable 
turkey  hunters:  They  all  seem  to  be 
willing  to  get  up  and  move  if  a bird 
doesn’t  come  in  right  away  or  “hangs  up” 
for  some  reason.  They  move  to  a 
different  spot  and  try  him  again  or  head 
out  the  ridge  and  find  another  bird,  and 
then  come  back  to  the  original  a day  or 
so  later  and  try  him  again.  Being  part 
German,  the  stubborn  part.  I’ve  decided 
I’d  rather  do  it  my  way,  at  least  most  of 
the  time. 


Fitser 

Successful  hunting  tactics  are 
developed  over  many  years  and 
usually  through  trial  and  error  — 
mostly  error.  I’ve  found.  But  I’ve  also 
discovered  that  if  you’re  sure  birds 
are  in  the  area,  it  sometimes  pays  to 
be  stubborn  and  sit  tight  in  one  spot 
for  the  entire  morning.  That 
philosophy  paid  off  twice  in  five 
days  during  the  2001  season. 

On  opening  morning  I was  in  my 
favorite  spot  in  Luzerne  County.  I 
hadn’t  done  any  preseason  scouting 
or  roosted  birds  the  night  before.  I 
knew  there  were  birds  in  the  area, 
though,  so  I wasn’t  surprised  when, 
at  first  light,  three  different  gobblers 
sounded  off  from  their  roosts. 

Some  soft  yelps  brought  an 
answer  from  only  one,  but  that 
might  be  enough,  I thought.  Then 
came  the  all  too  often  response 
many  turkey  hunters  experience 
early  in  the  season:  silence.  About 
6:30  the  wind  picked  up  to  where  I 
could  barely  hear  the  crows  I could 
see  in  the  treetops  only  50  yards 
away.  I waited,  hoping  the  wind 
would  die  down.  At  7:30  I heard  a 
faint  gobble  from  one  of  the  original 
three  birds,  but  the  bird  hadn’t 
moved.  The  wind  continued 
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without  letup.  Stubborn  was 
beginning  to  take  a back  seat  to 
common  sense.  With  the  wind, 
there  was  little  chance  that  1 could 
hear  birds  gobbling  or  that  they 
could  hear  me  calling.  At  best,  it 
would  he  a one  way  deal  either  way, 
and  1 prefer  not  to  he  totally 
surprised  by  an  “incoming”  if  1 can 
help  it.  At  least  if  there  is  a respond- 
ing gobble  one  has  half  a chance  to 
watch  for  it.  Not  today.  At  9 o’clock 
1 donned  my  orange  cap,  packed  up 
the  decoys  and  headed  for  the  truck. 
There  were  four  weeks  left  in  the 
season,  so  there  was  no  hurry. 

At  daybreak  on  Monday  1 was 
back  at  the  same  spot.  1 set  out  a 
jake  and  two  hen  decoys  18  yards 
away,  settled  against  a pine  tree  and 
waited.  At  5:45  three  gobblers  called 
from  the  exact  same  spots  as  on 
Saturday.  The  only  difference  was 
that  today  there  was  no  wind. 
Stubborn  would  persist. 

Two  of  the  birds  gobbled  at  each 
other.  1 waited  a few  seconds  and 
then  gave  a few  soft  yelps  on 
my  dO-year-old  “D 
Boone  Deceiver” 
slate  call.  All 
three  birds 
responded.  I 
answered  and 


waited.  One  bird  called  hack,  and  then  1 
got  the  silent  treatment.  After  20 
minutes  1 decided  the  birds  weren’t 
coming  in,  hut  1 wasn’t  moving.  It  was  a 
gamble  based  on  previous  hunting 
experiences  in  this  spot.  1 yelped  loudly, 
and  got  a double  gobble  hack  from  one 
bird. 

Having  learned  that  too  much  calling 
when  a gobbler  goes  silent  often  meets 
with  continued  silence,  I waited  20 
minutes,  listening  intently  and  watching 
in  the  direction  of  the  last  gobble,  before 
letting  out  with  a soft  yelp  or  two.  At 
6:20  I called  softly  and  was  immediately 
rewarded  with  a loud  gobble  in  response. 

I quit  calling. 

At  6:30  I heard  a single  shot  from  a 
friend,  Paul,  who  I knew  was  two  small 
ridges  over,  along  a stand  of  pines. 
Almost  instantaneously  after  his  shot 
there  was  another  gobble  from  the  bird 
that  had  answered  me.  He  hadn’t  moved 
from  where  I had  heard  him  earlier.  I 
waited  five  minutes  and  then  yelped 

twice.  He  double  gobbled 
and  then  single  gobbled. 
He  still  wasn’t  coming, 
though,  so  it  was  time 
for  a trick  I use  only 
when  I’m  certain  no 
other  hunters  are  in 
my  immediate  area.  I 
yelped  loudly  and  then 
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picked  up  my  Ben  Lee  Gobble  Box.  I 
shook  out  a double  gobble.  For  a while 
there  was  silence,  but  then  a double 
gobble  boomed  back  at  me.  At  6:45  he 
gobbled  again,  and  this  time  much  closer. 
Stubborn  just  might  pay  off,  1 thought. 

I tried  to  become  part  of  the  big  old 
pine,  raised  my  knees  and  got  the 
Remington  1100  into  shooting  position. 
My  eyes  strained  to  see  through  the 
brush  in  front  of  me,  where  1 had  just 
heard  a soft  putt. 

Again, 

experience  has 
taught  me 
that  some  of 
the  gobblers 
in  this  area 
put  on  the 
low-key  talk 
when  they 
come  in, 
especially 
jakes. 

As  1 strained 
to  make  out  a bird 
sneaking  through  the 
brush  over  a small  rise  below  me,  1 
suddenly  became  aware  of  the  telltale 
drumming  and  spitting  of  a strutting 
gobbler.  It  wasn’t  coming  from  in  front  of 
me,  though,  but  rather  directly  off  to  my 
left,  and  he  had  homed  in  on  my  calling. 

I moved  my  eyes  as  slowly  as  I could  and 
saw  what  every  spring  turkey  hunter  lives 
for,  a big  gobbler  in  full  strut.  He  was 
only  40  yards  out  and  staring  right  at  me. 

He  spotted  the  decoys,  and  for  1 2 
agonizing  minutes  slowly  worked  his  way 
toward  them,  never  once  leaving  full 
strut.  He  did  a couple  pirouettes  along 
the  way,  to  impress  the  ladies  and  warn 
off  the  jake.  When  he  finally  reached  the 
decoys,  which  I had  set  in  a fairly  open 
spot,  he  stretched  his  head  out  about 
halfway  toward  the  nearest  hen  decoy.  It 
was  now  or  never.  I touched  off  a shot 
and  he  dropped  immediately.  Stubborn 
had  paid  off  with  a beautiful  experience 


and  a bird  that  weighed  more  than 
18  pounds  with  an  814-inch  beard 
and  one-inch  spurs.  But  stubborn 
was  not  done. 

The  following  weekend  the 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  was  holding  its  spring 
conference  near  Bushkill  in  Pike 
County.  Longtime  hunting  and 
fishing  buddy  Mike  Watson,  an 
accomplished  and  award  winning 
wildlife  artist,  asked  me  if  I wc')uld 
help  him  get  a gobbler. 

We  scouted 
an  area  in  the 
Delaware 
Water  Gap 
National 
Recreation 
Area  that 
I’ve  hunted  for 
years,  and  on  our 
way  we  almost  hit  a 
big  gobbler  that  ran 
across  the  dirt  road 
not  10  feet  in  front  of 
Mike’s  van.  He  laughed  and 
commented  that  I was  right  about 
there  being  birds  in  the  area.  We 
observed  several  other  birds  in  some 
fields,  all  heading  up  the  ridge  for 
the  night.  We  returned  to  the  resort, 
and  I told  Mike  how  I thought  we 
should  approach  the  next  morning’s 
hunt,  hut  I warned  him  about  my 
“stubborn”  hunting  philosophy. 

The  next  morning  we  got  off  a 
few  minutes  later  than  planned,  hut 
all  was  not  lost.  As  we  passed  the 
first  field  we  wanted  to  check  out, 
there  was  a lone  gobbler  in  the  far 
corner.  I presumed  a hunter  had 
pushed  him  off  his  roost,  as  we  had 
passed  a parked  truck  on  our  way 
down  the  ridge.  We  hurried  to  the 
adjoining  field,  separated  from  the 
first  by  a hedgerow,  moved  quickly 
halfway  up  along  the  edge,  and  I set 
out  the  decoys  while  directing  Mike 
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beneath  a beautiful  blooming 
dogwood. 

I hurried  across  the  field  to  the 
far  side,  settled  in  along  a stone  wall 
and  knelt  against  a big  oak  tree 
about  75  yards  from  Mike.  The  bird 
was  gobbling,  obviously  seeking 
some  female  company.  I yelped 
softly,  and  then  Mike  yelped.  The 
bird  double  gobbled  twice.  We 
waited.  He  went  silent,  but  15 
minutes  later  when  I yelped 
he  gobbled  back,  this  time 
farther  out  and  up  into  the 
woods  at  the  base  of  the  !<; 

ridge.  I hoped  Mike  would 
remember  my 
stubborn 
attitude 
and  stay 

put.  I ~~-- 

guessed 
the  bird 
would  circle 
and  come  into 

the  top  corner  of  the  field  where  we 
were  set  up.  I yelped  again,  followed 
by  a double  yelp  from  Mike.  The 
bird  answered,  this  time  a little 
closer.  But  the  time  dragged  on.  The 
bird  was  being  cautious.  Be  stubborn 
Mike,  don’t  move,  1 thought. 

Nearly  an  hour  later  a booming 
double  gobble  roared  from  the  top 
corner  of  the  field,  just  inside  the 
brush,  and  then  the  tom  stepped 


out.  I knew  Mike  couldn’t  see  him  at 
first,  hut  it  wouldn’t  be  long  because  the 
bird  immediately  fanned  his  tail  upon 
seeing  the  decoys  and  started  running 
right  at  them. 

This  was  the  first  time  I had  a ringside 
seat  to  all  the  action.  It  was  almost  as  if  I 
was  watching  a turkey  hunting  video.  As 
the  big  gobbler  neared  the  decoys  I 
remember  thinking,  shoot,  Mike,  shoot 
before  he  wrecks  my  decoys. 

The  Ithaca  12 -gauge 
Turkey  Slayer  topped  with 
a Bushnell  Holosight 
boomed,  and  the  bird 
dropped  in  a heap,  almost 
on  top  of  my  jake  decoy.  I 
made  my  way 
across  the  field 
to  one  happy 
artist. 

We  shared 
in  a glorious 

s: ■ — moment  on  a 

beautiful  spring 

morning.  After  the  handshaking  and 
back  slapping,  Mike  tagged  the  20-pound 
bird,  which  had  a 9-inch  heard  and  inch- 
long  spurs,  and  we  packed  the  decoys 
and  headed  back  to  the  resort.  It  was 
time  to  soak  in  the  “atta  hoys”  and 
congratulations  from  the  other  writers.  It 
was  also  time  to  celebrate  the  stubborn- 
ness that  had  equaled  success  twice  in 
five  days.  I’m  sure  glad  I have  that 
German  streak.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Doug  Piper 

YOU  GOT  to  your  special  spot  on  the  hardwood  ridge  a little  late  — well  after  first 
light  — and  bumped  the  longbeard  off  the  roost,  didn't  you?  You  knew  he  was 
somewhere  on  the  ridge,  because  you  roosted  him  the  night  before,  but  because 
you  were  running  late  you  tried  to  get  away  with  one,  and  moved  in  too  close.  You 
know  you  might  as  well  forget  this  bird,  at  least  for  today  — one  mistake  is  all 
you're  going  to  get  on  a wily  old  tom.  All  is  not  lost,  though,  as  you  know  there  are 
more  gobblers  on  this  mountain.  That's  the  beauty  of  spring  gobbler  season  — 
there  are  plenty  of  birds,  and  you  know  you  might  just  be  one  ridge  and  a gobble 
away  from  filling  your  tag. 
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Cooperative  Habitat 
Improvement  Effort 

By  Dave  Henry 

PGC  Regional  Forester 


Many  people  do  not  think  of 

southeast  Pennsylvania,  with  its 
suburban  sprawl  and  open  farmland,  for 
turkey  hunting.  However,  restocking  and 
habitat  improvements  have  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment  of  small  flocks  throughout  the 
southeast.  One  such  area  is  SGL  52,  in 
Berks  and  Lancaster  counties. 

A while  back  a review  of  the  game  lands 
indicated  some  improvements  could  be 
made  to  make  the  area  more  suitable  for 
turkeys.  Richard  Skubish,  the  Land  Man- 
agement Group  Supervisor,  contacted  the 
Blue  Mountain  Chapter  of  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Eederation  for  assistance.  A 
Superfund  project  request  was  discussed 
and  submitted  by  the  Game  Commission. 
Monies  from  NWTP  fund-raising  activi- 
ties are  distributed  for  habitat  improve- 
ment projects.  (For  further  information, 
visit  www.nwtf.com.) 

As  part  of  reviewing  the  habitat  on  the 
game  lands,  the  forested  northeast  comer 


was  targeted  for  improvement.  This 
tract,  approximately  1000  acres,  was 
acquired  in  1990  from  the  Wildlands 
Conservancy.  Prior  to  the  acquisition, 
all  the  valuable  trees  over  a certain  size 
were  removed,  leaving  only  the  small, 
poor  quality  trees.  The  resulting  for- 
est lacks  oak,  beech,  hickory,  tulip 
poplar  and  other  valuable  wildlife  and 
mast  producing  species.  Species  of 
lower  commercial  and  wildlife  value, 
such  as  red  maple,  black  gum  and 
black  birch  were  left  to  form  the  next 
forest.  Because  of  this  prior  manage- 
ment, this  tract  provided  little  food 
and  cover  for  wildlife. 

The  agency’s  food  and  cover  crew, 
in  addition  to  improving  access  to  the 
property,  began  cutting  a series  of  small 
regeneration  blocks  along  the  service 
road  and  constructed  several  small 
food  plots.  Each  cutting  is  a means  of 
providing  maximum  sunlight  on  the 
forest  floor,  which 
stimulates  tree  and 
shrub  seedlings  to 
grow.  Wildlife,  which 
require  dense  vertical 
vegetation  for  nesting 

FOOD  PLOTS  on  SGL 
52  receive  lime  and 
fertilizer,  a grass/seed 
mix  and  are  mulched 
with  straw  to  ensure 
growth  of  the  seed. 
These  areas  draw 
turkeys  like  magnets. 
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The  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation's  Pennsylvania  chap- 
ters were  the  first  state  chapters 
to  surpass  the  $3  million  mark 
in  money  spent  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wild  turkey  and  other  wild- 
life. More  than  72  local  chapters 
across  the  state  host  banquets  to 
raise  money  for  the  NWTF's  Wild 
Turkey  Super  Fund.  Super  Fund 
dollars  are  used  for  projects  such 
as  habitat  improvement,  wild 
turkey  restoration  and  sharing 
the  outdoors  with  women,  chil- 
dren and  disabled  people.  The 
Pennsylvania  NWTF  Board  of 
Directors  has  approved  more 
than  $1  72,000  in  habitat 
projects  for  2003.  This  work  will 
be  in  cooperation  with  the  Game 
Commission,  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice. For  more  information  about 
the  NWTF,  call  1 -800-THE-NWTF 
or  visit  their  website  at 
www.nwtf.org. 


and  escape  cover,  will  use  the  new 
habitat.  A grass/clover  mix  was 
planted  in  the  food  plots.  Mast  pro- 
ducing trees  such  as  crahapple,  oak 
and  hawthorn  were  placed  in  several 
locations  along  the  service  road.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  poor  access  and 
limited  funds,  the  food  and  cover  corps 
efforts  were  restricted  to  smaller  habi- 
tat projects  on  the  property. 

As  part  of  the  Superfund  process, 
an  on-site  review  of  the  habitat  con- 
ditions were  held  with  representatives 
from  the  Blue  Mountain  Chapter  of 
NWTF.  Several  habitat  improvement 
options  were  discussed,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  a major  long-term  effort 
would  he  made  to  improve  turkey 
habitat  in  this  area.  To  start  the  pro- 
cess, a request  for  $2 1 ,000  was  submit- 
ted and  approved  for  SGL  52. 


Monies  from  NWTF  have  been  used  to 
construct  an  access  road,  clear  stumps  and 
rocks  from  10  acres  of  new  food  plots,  and 
cut  woodland  borders  along  the  road  and 
around  the  food  plots.  The  new  road  pro- 
vides access  to  the  food  plots  and  the  inte- 
rior of  the  game  lands.  All  the  sites  will 
receive  lime  and  fertilizer,  a grass/clover 
seed  mix,  and  be  mulched  with  straw  to 
ensure  the  growth  of  the  seed.  The  projects 
funded  by  the  NWTF  grant  was  completed 
in  the  spring  of  2003  and  will  provide  ex- 
cellent brood  rearing  habitat  for  turkeys  as 
well  as  many  other  species  of  wildlife. 

Access  to  the  property  provided  by  this 
project  will  also  give  the  Game  Commis- 
sion the  ability  to  conduct  more  habitat 
improvement  projects.  A portion  of  mon- 
ies from  the  1998  increase  in  hunting  li- 
cense fees  are  earmarked  for  habitat  im- 
provement on  game  lands.  Monies  from 
that  fund  were  used  to  undertake  a timber 
stand  improvement  cutting  to  enhance 
mast  production.  The  harvest  of  50  acres 
was  completed  in  the  winter  of  2001. 

With  a lack  of  seedling/sapling  habitat 
for  nesting  and  escape  cover,  a regenera- 
tion harvest  was  completed  in  2002.  Five 
harvest  blocks  totaling  97  acres  were  un- 
dertaken in  low  value  forested  sites  adja- 
cent to  several  of  the  new  food  plots.  Ben- 
efits from  this  type  of  forest  management 
include  the  establishment  of  many  new 
tree  seedlings  of  desirable  species,  along 
with  dense  cover  within  10  feet  of  the 
ground.  Sites  of  this  nature  provide  good 
nesting  and  escape  cover  for  many  wildlife 
species. 

In  the  future,  more  food  plots  and  co- 
nifer blocks  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
game  lands.  This  will  provide  good  quality 
turkey  habitat  on  an  area  that  previously 
contained  very  little.  This  is  one  of  many 
examples  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Fed- 
eration working  with  the  Game  Commis- 
sion to  enhance  turkey  habitat,  which  also 
benefits  many  other  wildlife  species. 
Sportsmen  will  enjoy  the  success  of  this 
joint  project.  □ 
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The  Intruder 


WITH  STARS  still  brightly 
shining,  I pulled  into  the 
driveway  to  pick  up  my  son-in-law 
Seth.  On  the  opening  day  of  spring 
gobbler  season  I tagged  a 14-pound 
jake  with  a 4-inch  beard  which,  by 
the  way,  was  just  as  exciting  as  some 
of  the  boss  gobblers  I’ve  taken  over 
the  years.  Now  I was  looking  forward 
to  helping  a newcomer  try  to  bag 
his  first  gobbler.  Seth  came  out 
of  his  door  with  a big  smile  on 
his  face;  he  couldn’t  wait  to 
get  going.  As  we  traveled  to 
our  spot,  I shared  some  of  the 
highlights  of  past  hunts, 
which  just  seemed  to  arouse 
more  excitement. 

After  we  got  out  of  the 
truck  and  were  getting  our 
gear  together  I handed  Seth 
my  Winchester  1300.  The 
gun  has  taken  its  share  of 
gobblers,  and  we  hoped  it 
would  do  the  job  today. 

We  quietly  walked  up 
the  path  to  a familiar 
spot,  where  we 
stopped  to  lis- 
ten for  a few 
minutes.  The 
sky  began  to 
brighten  and 
then,  sud- 
denly, four  or  five 
toms  cut  loose  around  us. 


By  Mark  E.  Biter 
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Turkey  Hunting  Safety  Tips 


Positively  identify  your  target  before  pulling  the  trigger. 

Make  your  position  known  to  other  hunters. 

Never  stalk  a turkey  or  turkey  sound. 

Assume  every  noise  and  movement  is  another  hunter. 

While  calling,  select  a natural  barrier  to  protect  your  back. 

Shout  "Stop"  to  alert  approaching  hunters. 

Eliminate  red,  white,  blue  and  black  from  your  clothing. 

Preselect  a zone  of  fire. 

Never  carry  decoys  through  the  woods  in  your  hands;  use  a vest  or  bag. 
While  fluorescent  orange  is  not  required  at  stationary  calling  locations,  it's 
strongly  recommended.  While  moving,  hunters  are  required  to  wear  at 
least  100  square  inches  visible  360  degrees. 


We  set  up  at  the  base  of  a big  cherry  ing  around  she  seemed  to  sense  something 
tree.  The  woods  had  greened  up  so  wasn’t  right,  so  off  she  walked,  and  soon 

much  that  it  was  difficult  to  see,  hut  the  gobblers  were  gone,  too. 

the  gobblers  were  near.  Expecting  any  Undaunted,  we  moved  farther  up  the 
moment  for  the  boss  gobbler  to  appear,  trail  and  found  a big  tree  near  a cleared 

we  sat  as  still  as  we  could,  our  hearts  area  that  was  a perfect  spot  to  set  up.  “This 

pounding  with  excitement.  All  of  a is  the  spot,”  1 whispered  to  Seth.  After  a 
SLidden  a hen  appeared,  and  after  look-  few  minutes  of  calling  we  heard  a twig  snap. 


“Probably  a deer, 
just  sit  still,”  1 
warned. 


Seth,  look- 


ing out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye. 


saw  the  source  of  the 
noise.  1 couldn’t  see 
what  was  coming,  hut 
Seth  whispered,  “We’re 
in  trouble  now.” 


1 figured  the  gob- 


bler had  approached 
from  behind  and  the 


12-gauge  was  point- 


ing out  in  front.  1 told 
Seth  not  to  move, 
and  being  fresh  out  of 
the  Army,  he  was  used 
to  following  orders,  so 
he  sat  perfectly  still. 


Louder  and  louder  the 
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sound  grew,  and  I could  now  hear  Seth 
breathing  heavily.  1 thought  1 had  it  fig- 
ured out  now;  The  gobbler  had  come  in 
behind  us  and  was  so  close  that  Seth 
couldn’t  shoot.  This  is  great,  1 thought,  a 
huge  gobbler  just  feet  from  us;  maybe  it 
would  just  come  around  the  tree  and  offer 
a shot.  As  the  sound  continued  to  grow 
louder  Seth  whispered,  “What  do  we  do?” 

“What  is  it?”  1 asked,  wanting  to  be  sure 
it  was  a gobbler  before  1 gave  the  order  to 
shoot. 

“It’s  a bear!”  Seth  exclaimed. 

Neither  of  us  ever  saw  a bear  in  the 


woods  before.  I’ve  always 
heard  that  bears  are 
afraid  of  humans,  hut  I 
wondered  if  the  bear  knew 
this.  I turned  and  looked 
around  the  tree  and  made 
eye  contact  with  the  huge 
bruin  not  10  feet  away.  When  it 
saw  me  it  bolted  and  went  about  50 
yards  before  turning  to  look  back  at 
us.  We  watched  in  amazement  at  how 
big  and  beautiful  it  was  before  it 
ambled  off. 

It  then  hit  us  what  had  just  hap- 
pened. For  close  to  two  hours  we  tried 
to  continue  hunting,  but  we  just 
couldn’t  sit  still.  Every  time  we  heard 
leaves  crunch  or  saw  a dark  shadow 
our  hearts  began  to  race  again. 

We  didn’t  get  a gobbler  that  morn- 
ing, hut  we  did  get  an  experience  we’ll 
never  forget.  It  really  was  a special 
day.  □ 
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Toss-up  Buck 

By  David  K.  Franke 


The  1990  buck  season  was  a most 
interesting  one.  It  was  my  15th 
season,  and  it  had  been  14  years  since 
1 had  taken  a deer  — a 6-point  I got 
when  I was  12.  Each  deer  season  is 
special  to  me,  and  this  one  was  no 
exception.  My  dad  and  I had  been  in- 
vited to  hunt  at  a camp  in  Centre 
County.  A farmer  who  raised  work 
horses  owned  the  land,  which  con- 
tained more  than  a thousand  acres  of 
pasture,  corn  and  swamps,  and  it  all 
sloped  gently  into  the  mountains.  Two 
camps  were  located  on  this  land.  One, 
at  the  western  end,  was  called  “Eou’s 
Camp,”  after  the  main  camp  owner. 
The  one  I would  hunt  out  of  was  al- 
most at  the  center  of  the  farm.  We 
called  it  “Camp  Wiz,”  a shortened  ver- 
sion of  the  camp  owner’s  last  name.  It 
sat  just  inside  the  woods  and  over- 
looked a large  grass  field. 

The  camp  itself  was  an  old  trailer 
originally  purchased  for  extra  storage. 
The  landowner  eventually  found  more 
SLiitahle  storage  arrangements  and 
gave  the  trailer  to  the  camp  owner, 
who  then  remodeled  it.  There  was  no 
electricity,  so  the  owner  ran  gas  lines 
throughout  the  trailer  and  installed 
gas  lights,  a gas  stove,  and  even  a gas 
refrigerator.  There  also  was  a wonder- 
ful old  cast  iron  cook  stove  for  heat 
and  cooking. 

1 had  picked  out  what  1 thought  was 
a great  spot  for  the  opening  day  of 
buck  season.  1 would  stand  at  the  base 
of  a huge  oak  tree  that  stood  nearly  at 
the  top  of  a small  hollow  above  a part 
of  the  field  in  front  of  the  camp.  The 
little  hollow  seemed  to  be  a natural 
funnel  that  deer  passed  through  when 
they  came  up  from  the  fields  and 


fencerows  below.  I could  see  the  field  from 
my  stand,  and  there  was  a fencerow  that 
ran  through  it  and  almost  up  into  the  hol- 
low. The  mountain  was  above  me,  and  di- 
rectly in  front  was  a huge  sea  of  laurel. 
Camp  Wiz  was  behind  me,  about  200  yards 
through  mostly  open  woods. 

I was  at  my  spot  well  before  daybreak, 
and  at  7 a.m.  four  deer  came  up  through 
the  hollow.  They  passed  about  50  yards 
away,  and  I could  see  that  none  carried 
antlers.  About  an  hour  later  I saw  two  more 
deer  milling  around  in  the  laurel  in  front 
of  me.  One  was  definitely  a doe,  hut  I never 
got  a good  look  at  the  other  one. 

About  9:151  heard  a shot  directly  above 
me  and  then  heard  voices.  I assumed  that 
someone  had  bagged  a deer,  but  about  10 
minutes  later  a buck  with  spikes  about 
eight  inches  long  appeared  40  yards  away, 
picking  its  way  through  the  laurel  directly 
in  front  of  me.  My  first  thought  was  that 
this  was  the  deer  that  had  been  shot  at  and 
that  the  hunters  were  now  tracking  it.  I 
pulled  the  gun  up  and  found  the  deer  in 
the  scope,  but  debated  whether  or  not  to 
shoot.  I didn’t  want  to  shoot  the  deer  if 
another  hunter  had  hit  it  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  1 didn’t  want  a wounded  deer  to  es- 
cape. 1 also  thought  that  this  might  not 
even  he  the  deer  that  had  been  shot  at.  If 
the  buck  had  been  hit,  it  sure  didn’t  show 
it.  The  deer  was  walking  slowly,  sneaking 
and  picking  its  way  through  the  laurel, 
certainly  not  staggering  or  stumbling.  I 
decided  to  shoot,  and  even  though  1 would 
have  to  shoot  offhand,  at  40  yards  I felt 
confident. 

I fired  hut  the  buck  kept  walking.  I 
couldn’t  believe  it.  1 worked  the  action  on 
my  Remington  760  and  found  the  deer  in 
the  scope  again,  hut  just  before  I could  fire. 
It  fell  over  backwards.  I had  a little  trouble 
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finding  the  buck,  because  of  the  thick 
laurel  and  because  it  fell  a little  far- 
ther away  than  expected  — my  40- 
yard  shot  was  closer  to  60  yards. 

I stood  over  the  deer  for  several 
minutes,  savoring  the  experience,  be- 
cause it  had  been  so  long  since  1 had 
taken  a deer.  My  bullet  had  gone  in  a 
hit  farther  behind  the  shoulder  than  I 
would  have  liked  but,  nevertheless,  it 
was  a fatal  shot.  While  I was  still  ad- 
miring my  deer,  I heard  voices  above 
me  again,  and  then  noticed  two  hunt- 
ers coming  through  the  laurel  towards 
me.  One  of  the  hunters,  a young  man 
probably  two  or  three  years  younger 
than  me,  looked  at  the  deer  and  said, 
“Gee,  1 hit  that  deer  a lot  farther  hack 
than  1 thought,  I held  right  on  its 
shoulder  but  I must  have  pulled  or  he 
moved  when  I shot.” 

I had  seen  only  one  bullet  hole  on 
the  deer,  which  up  until  now  1 assumed 
was  mine,  but  now  1 wondered  if  I had 
missed  and  the  buck  had  dropped  from 
the  other  hunter’s  shot.  “Did  you  shoot 
at  this  deer,  too?”  I asked. 

“Yes,  did  you  shoot  at  it?” 

“Yeah,”  1 said. 

Now  we  had  a hit  of  a dilemma. 
Two  hunters  who  had  both  shot  at  the 
same  deer,  and  both  were  pretty  sure 
they  had  hit  it,  hut  there  was  only  one 
visible  bullet  hole.  There  never  was 
any  of  “that’s  my  deer,”  or  “you  stole 
my  deer,”  or  “I  shot  it  first”  dialogue 
between  us.  He  was  just  as  surprised 
as  I that  another  hunter  might  have 
hit  the  buck. 

“1  don’t  want  you  to  think  I’m  try- 
ing to  take  your  deer,  because  I really 
don’t  want  it  if  it  isn’t  mine,  hut  from 
the  way  it  was  facing  me  when  1 shot, 
and  given  the  location  of  the  entrance 
and  exit  wounds,  the  angle  matches 
up  to  where  I was  standing,”  I said. 

“Yeah,  you’re  right,”  he  said,  “hut  1 
just  can’t  believe  I missed.” 

We  rolled  the  deer  over  to  see  if 


we  could  find  another  wound,  and  after 
some  searching  we  found  a bullet  hole  low 
on  the  deer’s  chest,  hut  we  couldn’t  tell  if 
it  was  an  entrance  or  exit  wound.  “That’s 
closer  to  where  I had  aimed  he  said,  hut  a 
lot  lower.”  When  he  mentioned  that  he 
had  been  hunting  from  a treestand, 
though,  we  began  searching  higher  up 
along  the  hack  of  the  deer  and  found  an 
entrance  hole.  His  shot  had  gone  down 
through  the  hack,  missing  the  spine,  and 
had  exited  low  on  the  other  side.  We  still 
had  a dilemma,  now  we  knew  we  both  had 
hit  the  deer,  hut  who  should  claim  it?  He 
hit  it  first;  I hit  it  last.  The  buck  had  gone 
down  after  my  shot,  but  I didn’t  want  to 
claim  it  if  his  shot  would  have  been  fatal, 
which  it  seemed  like  it  would  have.  The 
young  man  felt  the  same  way;  neither  of 
us  wanted  to  claim  a deer  that  might  be- 
long to  someone  else. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  who  should 
claim  the  deer  I asked,  “Did  you  ever  shoot 
a deer  before  ?” 

“Yeah,  one,”  he  said. 

“Yeah,  me,  too,”  1 replied.  “Well,  how 
long  do  you  have  to  hunt?” 

“Till  tomorrow.” 

“Yeah,  me,  too.” 

Finally,  the  young  man’s  friend  said, 
“Why  don’t  you  flip  a coin  for  it?” 

I said  that  would  be  fine  with  me,  so 
the  young  man’s  companion  flipped  a quar- 
ter in  the  air  and  told  me  to  call  it.  “Tails,” 
I called. 

“Tails  it  is,”  the  man’s  partner  said. 

The  young  man  and  I shook  hands  and 
he  congratulated  me  on  my  deet.  I thanked 
him  and  wished  him  luck.  “It’s  too  had  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  can’t  solve  their  prob- 
lems as  agreeable  as  the  two  of  you,”  the 
man’s  friend  said  as  they  walked  away. 

I tagged  and  field-dressed  the  deer,  and 
then  dragged  it  to  the  field  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hollow.  It  was  then  an  easy  drag  to 
the  camp,  where  I spotted  a 6-point  buck 
hanging  ftom  the  meat  pole.  The  camp 
owner  had  gotten  the  buck  as  it  came  up 
through  the  field  in  the  morning.  After 
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hanging  my  spike  beside  the  6-point,  I 
grabbed  my  camera  to  take  some  photos  of 
the  big  tree  where  I had  stood  when  I fi- 
nally got  a buck  after  15  years. 

While  taking  pictures  1 noticed  another 
hunter  coming  towards  me  from  above.  It 
was  my  dad.  1 told  him  the  story  of  how  1 
got  my  buck,  and  while  we  were  talking 
we  heard  several  shots  above  us.  Seconds 
later  a buck  came  running  out  of  the  lau- 
rel. 1 stood  beside  my  dad  and  watched  him 
shoot  the  nice  8-point  when  it  stopped  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hollow.  1 helped  Dad 
field-dress  the  deer  and  drag  it  hack  to 
camp.  It  wasn’t  even  noon  yet  and  three 
of  the  four  hunters  at  Camp  Wiz  had  got- 
ten bucks. 


That  evening  some  of  the  members 
of  Lou’s  Camp  stopped  by.  “Are  you 
the  guy  that  flipped  a coin  for  the 
spike?”  one  of  them  asked  me.  1 said 
that  1 was.  “Well,  the  guy  you  flipped 
it  for  told  me  to  thank  you,  because 
he  shot  a 4-point  a couple  of  hours 
later.” 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  that,”  1 replied.  1 
was  glad  that  things  worked  out  well 
for  both  of  us. 

1 have  been  lucky  enough  to  take  a 
few  more  bucks  since  then,  and  1 hope 
1 have  the  opportunity  to  take  a few 
more  in  the  coming  years,  hut  one  of 
my  favorites  will  always  he  the  buck  I 
got  with  the  toss  of  a coin.  □ 
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A Change  of  Luck 


By  Richard  Tate 


Y THE  OPENING  DAY  of  the 
2002  spring  gobbler  season  my 
dad  and  I had  located  quite  a few  toms 
close  to  home,  giving  us  a lot  of 
choices  of  where  to  hunt.  Dad  had 
even  taken  footage  of  a couple  of  boss 
gobblers  with  their  harems  on  video. 
We  both  knew,  however,  that  our  big- 
gest challenge  would  he  finding  birds 
that  other  hunters  had  not  been  ha- 
rassing. 

While  Dad  chose  to  hunt  near  a 
small  hunting  camp  on  opening  day, 

I took  a long  hike  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain  where  1 thought  I might 
have  a gobbler  all  to  myself.  At 
dawn  a tom  saluted  the  new  day 
from  his  roost,  and  the  game  was 
on  — or  so  I 
thought.  A 
little  later, 
and  not  far 
below  the 
tom,  I 
heard 
some 
scratchy 


yelping,  and  I figured  a hunter  with  even 
poorer  calling  skills  than  mine  was  going 
to  send  the  gobbler  my  way.  I quit 
calling,  however,  not  wanting  to  inter- 
fere with  the  other  hunter,  but  also 
disappointed  that  I was  not  alone.  After 
the  tom  flew  down,  he  gobbled  his  way 
directly  to  the  other  calling,  where  he 
finally  shut  up.  I had  expected  a shot  to 
ring  out  at  any  second,  hut  it  never 
came.  Either  the  hunter  had  frightened 
the  tom,  or  a real  hen  had  actually  made 
the  unusual  yelping.  Either  way,  it  had 
drawn  the  gobbler  away  from  me.  I spent 
the  rest  of  my  morning  trying  to  roust  up 
another  turkey,  but  it  didn’t  happen. 

After  hearing  an  enthusiastic  gobbler 
the  next  morning,  I was  excited  for 
Monday’s  hunt.  I had  taken  one  of  my 
personal  leave  days,  giving  me  a weekday 
to  hunt  with  less  competition  than  there 
usually  is  on  Saturdays.  When  I left  the 
house  on  Monday  morning,  however,  the 
wind  was  blowing  hard  and  I had  to 
change  my  plans.  Now,  I needed  to  hunt 
on  an  east-facing  slope  to  escape  the 
wind,  and  not  where  I had  heard  the 
gobbler  the  previous  morning.  It 
was  a bad  decision. 

The  wind. 
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while  being  somewhat  blocked  by  the 
ridge,  was  still  significant,  and  although  1 
covered  a lot  of  ground  where  gobblers 
had  been  active  prior  to  the  season,  I 
failed  to  hear  even  a cluck  from  a lonely 
hen,  let  alone  a lusty  gobble  from  a big 
tom. 

From  this  point  I could  go  on  to  recite 
a litany  of  sad  stories:  I failed  to  hear  a 
turkey  the  following  Saturday,  while 
scouting  the  next  Sunday  and  during 
several  weekday  evenings,  and  on 
another  personal  day  hunt  the  following 
Wednesday,  all  at  different 
locations.  It  seemed  as 
though  all  the 
gobblers  Dad  and 
I had  located  prior 
to  the  season  had 
vanished.  Although 
gobblers  outwit  me  on 
a regular  basis  each 
spring,  this  lack  of  gobbling 
was  really  discouraging.  On 
Thursday  of  the  second  week, 
two  jakes  ambled  across  the  road  in 
front  of  me  on  my  commute  to  work, 
seemingly  to  rub  my  nose  in  my  lack  of 
success.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I needed  to 
take  some  kind  of  drastic  action  to 
change  my  luck. 

That  evening  I approached  my  wife, 
who  is  fairly  tolerant  of  the  excessive 
amounts  of  time  I spend  turkey  hunting 
and  trout  fishing.  “Donna,  what  would 
you  think  if  I go  on  an  overnight  trip  up 
north  to  hunt?  I need  to  do  something 
different.  It’s  turned  into  a silent  spring 
around  here.” 

“Sure,  go  ahead,”  she  said.  “But  you 
ought  to  get  your  dad  to  go  with  you.  He 
knows  the  woods  up  there  a lot  better 
than  you  do.” 

I phoned  him  and  he  agreed  to  go 
with  me,  but  due  to  some  minor  foot 
surgery,  he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  go  too  far. 
“You’ll  basically  have  to  hunt  on  your 
own,”  he  said. 

I agreed  that  I could  do  that,  and  not 


long  after  1 got  home  from  work  the 
next  evening  we  took  oft  for  the 
north  woods.  After  a Zhz-hour  drive, 
during  which  Dad  essentially  plotted 
my  next  day’s  strategy,  we  reached 
the  cabin,  and  then  went  out  to  the 
rim  of  a large  gorge  to  try  to  roost  a 
bird.  It  was  so  windy  that  we 
couldn’t  have  heard  a turkey  farther 
than  50  yards.  Even  so,  I figured  that 
if  I didn’t  hear  a gobble  the  next  day 
I was  no  further  from  success  than  I 
would  have  been  at  home. 

Saturday 
morning. 

May  1 1, 
was  calm, 
clear  and 
cool  — a 
fine  morning  for 
turkey  hunting. 
After  a quick 
breakfast  I was 
on  my  way. 
“Good  luck,” 
Dad  said,  “and 
don’t  get  lost.  This  is  different  from 
the  territory  you’re  used  to  at 
home.” 

At  5:15  I arrived  at  a high  point 
of  ground  along  the  rim  of  the  valley 
where  I hoped  to  locate  a gobbler, 
and  at  5:40  a tom  interrupted  the 
choir  of  songbirds  with  his  raucous 
gobble.  To  approach  him,  however,  I 
would  have  to  bust  brush  for  a long 
ways,  and  for  the  next  10  minutes  I 
sought  a deer  trail  through  the  laurel 
jungle.  I didn’t  find  one.  Didn’t 
matter,  either,  because  the  gobbler 
quit  hollering  by  5:50.  His  hens  had 
probably  roosted  right  with  him,  I 
figured. 

I meandered  along  the  rim  for  the 
next  45  minutes,  stopping  to  call 
occasionally,  but  I didn’t  hear 
anything  until  7 o’clock.  It  was  then 
I heard  what  sounded  like  a faint 
gobble  far  down  in  the  valley.  1 
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looked  down.  It  would  be  quite  a 
scramble  down  the  deer  trail  I was 
standing  on,  and  it  would  he  an 
even  tougher  climb  back  out,  even 
though  I’m  in  pretty  good  shape  for 
a 52'year-old.  But,  it  was  a gobble, 
and  it  was  sure  more  encouraging 
than  what  I’d  been  hearing  at  home. 

It  took  me  20  minutes  to  work 
my  way  down  the  steep  slope,  and 
when  the  laurel  finally  petered  out 
in  a relatively  open  area,  1 set  up  to 
call.  The  bird  had  gobbled  regularly 
during  my  descent,  so  I was  feeling 
pretty  optimistic.  The  tom  answered 
my  first  call  from  the  opposite  hank, 
and  I hoped  he  would  fly  across  the 
valley  floor  or  walk  down  his  bank 
then  ascend  mine.  He  was  probably 
within  100  yards,  hut  he  didn’t  come 
my  way,  although  he  continuously 
gobbled  hack  at  my  calls.  Occasion- 
ally another  gobbler  and  at  least  one 
hen  joined  the  conversation. 

I had  to  do  something,  so  I 
decided  to  try  to  get  on  the  gobbler’s 


side  of  the  gorge.  1 made  a wide  loop  to 
my  right,  crossed  the  stream,  and  then 
climbed  up  the  bank  about  50  yards  and 
set  up  again.  I got  no  response,  and  now 
had  to  climb  up  out  of  the  gorge, 
knowing  I had  fouled  up  my  best 
opportunity  of  the  season. 

Huffing,  puffing  and  sweating  pro- 
fusely, I had  nearly  reached  the  rim  when 
I heard  gobbling  off  in  the  thick  stuff.  I 
knew  I had  to  get  closer  to  this  turkey 
(which  may  have  been  the  same  one  I’d 
heard  at  dawn),  so  I decided  to  approach 
through  the  laurel.  It  wasn’t  a good 
choice.  Only  50  yards  into  the  laurel  I 
snapped  a branch.  It  sounded  like  a rifle 
going  off  on  this  calm,  quiet  morning, 
and  the  tom  shut  up.  1 was  pretty 
disgusted,  but  at  least  I had  finally  found 
some  turkeys.  I decided  to  hunt  along 
the  rim  to  an  open  area  I knew  was 
ahead.  When  I got  there,  I set  up  and 
called  for  a while  between  sips  of  coffee, 
but  when  nothing  happened  by  10 
o’clock,  I decided  to  hunt  my  way  back 
to  camp. 
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When  I arrived  at  the  spot  where  I 
had  spooked  the  last  gobbler,  I heard  him 
sounding  off  again.  This  time,  though,  1 
decided  to  head  quickly  back  to  an  open 
area  1 had  passed  through  earlier  in  the 
morning  and  try  to  call  to  him  from 
there.  1 was  again  set  up,  and  by  10:15, 
when  I sent  out  my  first  plaintive  yelps 
from  a little  chatterbox,  the  tom  hollered 
right  back  at  me  from  down  over  an 
embankment.  Geez,  I thought,  he’s 
closer  than  I figured  — about  100  yards 
away. 

The  gobbler  answered  every  yelp  and 
cluck  1 sent  his  way  — from  the 
chatterbox  and  from  a diaphragm  call  I 
had  fished  out,  but  for  the  first  15 
minutes  I was  there,  he  would  not  move 
my  way.  Finally,  I decided  not  to  respond 
to  each  gobble,  but  to  yelp  or  cluck  back 
to  him  at  only  every  fourth  or  fifth 
gobble.  It  worked.  TTie  gobbler  began  to 
sound  a little  closer,  and  at  about  10:45  I 
caught  a glimpse  of  him  at  the  edge  of 
the  rise,  only  60  yards  away. 

“C’mon,”  I whispered,  and  as  he 
disappeared  behind  a large  I sent 
out  a series  of  soft  yelps  from  the  mouth 
call.  He  thundered  his  reply,  and  only  a 
minute  or  two  later  he  strutted  into  the 
opening.  The  light  from  the  bright 
morning  sun  glistened  off  his  bronze 
feathers,  and  his  head  looked  like  a 
baseball  bobbing  on  his  neck,  and  a long 


beard  dangled  from  his  puffed-out 
chest.  At  50  yards  he  vanished 
behind  the  only  clump  of  brush  in 
the  opening.  Although  at  first  1 
thought  this  would  be  a disadvan- 
tage, 1 later  realized  that  this 
probably  worked  to  my  benefit, 
because  he  could  not  spot  me  during 
his  approach.  He  eased  toward  me, 
gobbling  frantically  every  10  or  15 
seconds.  The  gobbler  finally  stepped 
out  from  behind  the  brush  to  my 
right  at  less  than  30  yards,  double 
gobbled  and  then  stopped.  It  was  the 
moment  of  truth.  1 had  followed  him 
with  my  gun  sights  until  he  stepped 
behind  the  brush,  and  when  he 
emerged  into  the  clear,  1 was  on 
him.  I released  the  gun’s  safety  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  big  tom 
crashed  to  the  ground. 

As  1 filled  out  my  tag  at  1 1 
o’clock,  I reflected  on  my  good 
fortune.  None  of  the  many  days  Dad 
and  1 had  scouted  had  had  anything 
to  do  with  my  downing  this  fine 
19-pound  gobbler,  which  sported 
1 Vs'inch  spurs  and  a 9-inch  beard.  I 
had  been  enduring  a silent  spring 
season  and  changed  my  fortune  by  a 
dramatic  shift  in  locations.  It’s  a 
tactic  I’ll  use  again  if  I encounter 
closed-mouth  gobblers  in  my 
familiar  surroundings.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Pennsylvania  Overlooks,  by  Art  Michaels,  The  Pennsylvania  University  Press,  University 
Park,  PA,  www.psupress.org,  240  pp.,  $1 5.95,  plus  $5  shipping  & handling.  The  book  can 
also  be  ordered  at  amazon.com  or  barnesandnoble.com.  To  those  who  enjoy  outdoor 
adventure,  Pennsylvania  offers  a host  of  natural  attractions.  But  the  state's  sublime 
overlooks,  remarkable  natural  features  in  themselves,  frequently  go  unnoticed  despite 
their  historical  and  scenic  interest.  Each  chapter  in  the  book  presents  vital  information 
about  an  overlook,  including  a general  description,  the  area  it  overlooks,  the  site's 
distinguishing  features,  its  height,  the  compass  direction  of  the  view,  and  nearby  and 
distant  features  visible  from  the  overlook.  The  author  also  notes  recreational  activities  and 
opportunities  near  each  overlook  site. 
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Guidance  From 
Above 

By  joseph  M.  Miles 

Montgomery  County  Deputy  WCO 


ing  the  tracks  we  soon  came  to  a couple  of 
red  fox  carcasses  lying  side  by  side  with 
their  tails  cut  off  and  the  spent  hull  of  a 
12'gauge  00  buckshot  load  nearby.  Kurt 
continued  to  follow  the  tracks,  while  1 
stayed  with  the  foxes.  About  10  minutes 
later  1 noticed  two  hunters  walking  toward 
the  foxes,  followed  by  two  more  hunters 
about  50  yards  behind.  Upon  reaching  the 
animals  each  man  bent  over,  picked  up  a 
fox  and  showed  it  to  the  other  hunters,  and 
then  dropped  it 
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IT  WAS  a Saturday  morning  in 
January,  the  last  weekend  of  the 
extended  deer  season  in  this  Special 
Regulation  Area  county.  A light  cover 
of  snow  had  fallen  during  the  night, 
and  Deputy  Kurt  Minnix  and  1 were 
patrolling  the  western  edge  of  our  dis- 
trict. 

Late  in  the  season,  after  being 
chased  by  hunters  for  weeks,  deer  seem 
to  find  little  pockets  of  cover  to  hold 
up  in.  The  problem  for  hunters,  how- 
ever, is  that  a lot  of  these  pockets  are 
in  safety  zones  and  are,  therefore, 
inaccessible.  It  was  one  of 
these  pockets  that  drew 
our  attention  this  day.  It 
was  a patch  of  woods 
bordered  by  a housing 
development  on  one 
side  and  a major  high- 
way on  the  other.  We 
noticed  two  vehicles, 
one  parked  along  the 
highway  and  the  other  about 
a quarter  mile  south  on  the  same 
side,  parked  in  an  open  field  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  woodlot.  WCOs 
sometimes  get  a gut  feeling  that  some- 
thing isn’t  quite  right,  and  this  was  one 
of  those  times,  that  we  might  have 
some  sort  of  safety  zone  violation  on 
our  hands. 

We  turned  around  and  glassed  the 
area  off  to  our  right,  but  didn’t  see  any- 
one in  the  woods.  We  then  pulled  up 
to  the  pickup  parked  along  the  high- 
way and  noticed  fresh  tracks  in  the 
snow,  heading  into  the  woods.  Follow- 


walking back  toward  the  pickup  along  the 
highway.  I radioed  Kurt  about  what  was  go- 
ing on.  Stepping  out  from  behind  the  tree 
I identified  myself,  as  well  as  Deputy 
Minnix,  who  had  just  returned. 

We  checked  the  licenses  of  all  four  sur- 
prised men,  and  then  asked  what  they 
knew  about  the  foxes.  They  told  us  they 
had  just  found  them  lying  there.  We  found 
00  buckshot  shotshells  of  the  same  type 
that  was  near  the  foxes  on  the  first  two 
hunters,  so  we  concentrated  our  efforts  on 
them.  I asked  who  owned  the  vehicle 
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parked  down  the  road  in  the  field,  and  a 
Mr.  Jones  responded  that  it  was  his.  I asked 
if  he  had  just  pushed  out  the  woodlot  for 
his  partner,  Mr.  Smith.  “No,  I walked  up 
along  the  road,”  Mr.  Jones  replied. 

“How  was  it  that  you  didn’t  leave  any 
footprints  in  the  snow?”  1 asked. 

Caught  off  guard,  Mr.  Jones  said,  “Okay, 
I’ll  he  honest,  I did  push  out  that  safety 
zone,  but  I didn’t  carry  my  gun  or  wear  my 
orange.” 

I advised  him  this  was  still  a violation, 
whether  he  had  a gun  or  not.  Returning  to 
the  matter  at  hand,  I asked  both  gentle- 
men one  more  time  what  they  knew  about 
the  foxes  and  their  missing  tails.  Their  re- 
plies were  the  same:  “We  just  found  them 
and  we  don’t  know  where  the  tails  are.”  I 
then  asked  if  either  had  a knife  for  field- 
dressing a deer  if  they  got  one.  They  both 
produced  a knife,  and  upon  opening  Mr. 
Smith’s  I found  red  fox  hair  and  fresh  blood 
on  the  blade.  With  this  evidence  I again 
asked  where  the  tails  were.  After  a moment 
of  silence,  Mr.  Smith  reached  into  the 
pocket  of  his  coveralls  and  produced  one 
red  fox  tail.  “Where  is  the  other  one?”  I 
asked. 

“In  the  pickup,”  he  replied. 

Thinking  they  would  now  come  clean, 
we  asked  if  they  shot  the  foxes.  They  still 
would  not  admit  to  the  shooting,  only  to 


finding  the  foxes  and  cutting  off 
the  tails.  We  gathered  the  evi- 
dence, hunting  licenses  and 
firearms,  and  walked  hack  to 
the  vehicle  to  contact  WCO 
Bill  Vroman  and  fill  him  in 
on  the  situation. 

Bill  was  tied  up  on  another 
call  but  said  he  would  respond  as 
soon  as  he  could.  Neighboring 
WCO  Cris  Grudi  heard  our  radio 
call  and  said  he  was  just  down  the 
road  and  would  he  happy  to  help.  Both 
WCOs  arrived  within  minutes  of  each 
other.  Reviewing  what  we  had,  WCO 
Vroman  made  one  last  attempt  to  get 
the  true  story  from  the  hunters.  The 
men  still  insisted,  though,  that  they 
had  just  found  the  foxes  and  cut  the 
tails  off.  Vroman  informed  them  that 
we  would  be  taking  their  firearms  to 
see  if  there  might  he  a match  with  the 
spent  shell  found  near  the  fox.  They 
were  each  given  a receipt  for  their  fire- 
arms, advised  they  would  be  contacted 
later  and  sent  on  their  way. 

In  the  meantime  WCO  Grudi  re- 
moved 00  buckshot  from  the  dead 
foxes,  which  is  illegal  to  use  for  foxes. 
We  completed  our  investigation,  find- 
ing five  more  empty  shells  within  20 
yards  of  the  foxes  and  all  within  a 
safety  zone. 

The  following  morning,  Sunday,  I 
received  a call  from  the  region  office. 
It  seems  Mr.  Smith  — after  attending 
church  service  — wanted  to  confess. 
We  arranged  to  meet  later  that  week. 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones  had  each 
shot  a fox,  cut  off  its  tail  and  left  the 
carcass.  Charges  were  filed.  We  had 
safety  zone  violations,  hunting  fur- 
bearers  without  a proper  license,  hunt- 
ing with  an  illegal  shot  size,  wanton 
waste,  and  littering.  They  pled  guilty 
to  all  charges,  paid  their  fines  and 
cleared  their  consciences. 

I guess  a little  help  from  above  is, 
at  times,  all  it  takes.  □ 
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T'HE  farm  is 

nestled  against 
the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  secure 
within  the  great  ~ 
blue  shadow  that 
creeps  across  the 
fields.  Built  in 
1797,  the  buildings 

are  a unique  blend  of  Pennsylvania  German  and  Georgian  architecture.  Constructed  of 
native  stone,  chestnut  and  oak,  the  farmhouse,  barn  and  carriage  house  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  mountain  itself.  The  story  of  the  mountain  lives  on  in  the  buildings:  its  vcaice  in  the 
creak  of  floorboards  that  echoes  the  rub  of  trees  in  winter;  its  cryptic  record  written  within 
resinous  knots  and  whorls  of  wood  grain  and  worm  borings;  and  older  tales  yet  of  its  early 
history,  illustrated  by  subtle  impressions  of  ferns  that  decorate  the  slate  roof  and  the 
cameos  of  shells  on  stone  walls  washed  up  from  an  ancient  sea. 

Jonathan  Crockart  walks  the  long  lane  from  the  road  to  the  farmhouse.  He  looks  up  at 
the  silhouette  of  the  mountain  and  is  thankful  for  his  prosperity,  and  to  have  served  as  a 
steward  of  this  fertile  ground  these  60  odd  years.  He  remembers  as  a hoy  when  the 
fields  were  first  cleared,  and  now,  in  the  twilight  of  his  years,  realizes  another  meaning 
in  the  encroaching  shadow. 

Crockart’s  father  brought  his  family  from  England  to  Philadelphia,  and  became  a 
successful  builder  and  planner.  The  senior  Crockart  was  a country  gentleman  at  heart,  and 
developed  this  valley  into  a series  of  profitable  farms.  Jonathan  worked  for  his  father  for 
a few  years  in  the  city,  hut  found  his  true  calling  in  agriculture.  Crockart  moved  with  his 
new  wife  to  the  farm  manor,  and  from  there  managed  the  Crockart  fatms.  They  raised  two 
fine  sons,  both  architects,  who  expanded  their  grandfather’s  firm  in  Philadelphia. 

IT  HAD  BEEN  A DRY  AUTUMN,  but  several  days  of  cold  November  rain  washes 
the  dust  from  the  lanes.  A gray-clad  figure  moves  like  a denser  vapor  within  the  fog  as 
he  wends  his  way  around  puddles  on  the  dusky  road.  He  clasps  the  top  of  his  coat  around 
his  neck  and  leans  into  the  driving  slant  of  rain  and  sleet.  The  traveler  halts  when  he 
catches  a whiff  of  wood-smoke,  then  spies  the  warm  glow  of  the  evening  fire  in  the 
farmhouse.  After  a fit  of  coughing,  he  turns  down  the  lane  and  circles  the  house,  glancing 
into  the  windows. 

Crockart’s  dog  growls  and  the  farmer  rises  from  his  writing  desk  and  opens  the  door 
before  the  knocker  falls.  The  man  coughs  and  wheezes,  then  offers  his  hand  and  intro- 
duces himself  as  Titus  Peck.  Crockart  invites  the  man  in, 
ktit  eyes  him  suspiciously. 

?/  “Could  I find  some  sheltet  here, 

friend?  I was  on  my  way  to  the  vil- 
lage when  the  storm  grew  meaner 
yet,  so’s  a man  could  hardly  walk, 
let  alone  one  like  myself  with  a 
touch  of  the  croup.  I saw  your  light 
i/iiW  from  the  road  and  thought  1 
might  . . .’’ 

Mrs.  Crockart  breezes  into  the  room, 
having  overheard  the  poor  man’s  plight. 
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“Of  course  you  can  stay  the  night.  You’ll  he  comfortable  in  the  carriage  house.  Now  get 
yourself  hy  the  fire  here,  and  I’ll  he  right  hack.” 

Crockart  cringes  at  his  wife’s  generosity.  He,  too,  was  quick 
to  help  someone  in  need,  hut  Peck  had  an  aura  of  danger 
about  him,  and  the  farmer  is  unable  to  determine  if  it  is 
fever  or  some  pestilence  of  the  soul  that  hums  in  Peck’s 
red-rimmed  eyes. 

Peck  set  his  greasy  pack  on  the  hearth  and  leaned  near 
the  fire,  steam  rising  from  his  wool  coat.  Mrs.  Crockart  re- 
turns with  a tray  of  potato  soup  and  ham  and  bread.  “Jonathan, 
why  don’t  you  build  a fire  in  the  carriage  house  and  fetch  some  water, 
while  Mr.  Peck  dines  here  and  warms  himself.  I’ll  brew  a fresh  pot  of  tea.” 

Peck  wolfs  down  the  food  then  drifts  through  the  room,  admiring  hooks  and  paintings 
while  his  hand,  as  if  it  had  a will  of  its  own,  slips  a carved  ivor>-  letter  opener  and  matching 
magnifying  lens  from  the  writing  desk.  Without  a sound,  he  palms  some  coins  from  a dish 
and  slips  them  into  a pocket. 

Even  with  Peck  settled  into  the  carriage  house  Crockart  feels  they  are  at  risk.  There  was 
talk  of  some  thievery'  in  the  valley  recently,  but  Crockart  had  not  mentioned  this  to  his 
wife  until  now.  After  she  reluctantly  retires  for  the  night,  Crockart  returns  to  his  writing 
desk  and  notices  that  his  magnifying  lens  is  missing.  Impossible.  He  was  a man  of  great 
detail,  and  would  not  misplace  such  a thing.  And  where  was  the  letter  opener?  He  takes 
his  12-hore  shotgun  from  a closet,  loads  and  primes  both  barrels,  and  lays  it  on  his  desk.  He 
would  stay  vigilant  all  night,  and  at  first  light  would  roust  Peck  and  send  him  on  his  way. 

Crockart  sits  in  the  dark,  the  dog  a restless  sentry'  at  the  door.  Hours  pass  and  the  storm 
intensifies.  Winds  roar  down  the  valley  and  branches  claw  against  the  stone  walls.  Leaves 
buffet  and  spiral  past  the  window  like  cloaked  figures.  His  mind  races.  He  opens  a safe  and 
removes  a small  oak  cask  that  once  held  hlackpowder.  It  is  heavy,  but  has  a rope  handle 
and  he  can  carry  it  with  one  hand.  On  his  way  through  the  sitting  room  he  stops  and  takes 
a brass  statuette  from  a shelf,  a treasured  relic  from  his  wife’s  childhood.  It  portrays  a 
gentlemanly  hunter  standing  with  a gun  under  his  arm,  a brace  of  pheasants  hanging  from 
his  belt,  a loyal  setter  gazing  up  at  his  master.  The  brass  hunter  was  a remarkable  likeness 
of  her  father,  a British  gunner  of  some  renown.  It  has  no  great  value,  hut  is  the  sort  of  thing 
a thief  might  take  if  given  the  opportunity.  “Peck  will  not  have  this,  eithet,”  he  whispers. 
Crockart  bundles  the  brass  hunter  in  canvas  and  hinds  it  with  a cord, 
then  with  cask  firmly  in  hand,  slips  out  the  mudroom  door  and  into 
the  woods. 

The  rain  had  stopped,  and  tattered  clouds  stream  past  the 
horned  moon.  Crockart  takes  a path  up  through  the  oaks, 
and  at  the  first  curve  cuts  sharply  to  his  left  and  takes  10 
measured  strides  to  a boulder.  He  kneels  and  thumps 
the  ground  with  a pry  bar  until  he  heats  a hollow 
sound.  He  brushes  away  the  leaves  and  pries  the  lid 
from  a cider  keg  that  he  had  buried  years  before  as 
a place  to  secret  valuables  in  a pinch.  He  sets  the 
cask  and  figurine  into  the  keg,  nails  the  lid  shut, 
and  then  covers  it  with  leaves  and  branches. 

At  daybreak,  with  shotgun  in  hand,  he  raps 
sharply  on  the  carriage  house  door.  Peck  had  slipped 
away,  having  gleaned  the  room  of  hric-a-brac. 
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Crockart  is  angry,  hut 
relieved  that  they  had 
not  been  harmed.  After 
breakfast,  he  becomes  very  tired, 
the  rigors  ot  the  troublesome  night 
settling  heavily  within  his  chest. 

He  tests,  but  when  he  awakens  he 
suffers  a small  stroke.  Mrs. 

Crockart  rigs  up  the  buggy,  and 
with  the  dog  between  them,  has- 
tens her  faltering  husband  to  the 
doctor. 

They  fly  past  a pedestrian  leav- 
ing the  village,  splashing  him  with 
mud.  Peck’s  rheumy  eyes  fix  on 
them  for  an  instant,  and  he  quickly 
looks  away.  She  glances  hack,  but 
the  thief  had  stepped  oft  the  road 
into  a thicket.  Crockart  mumbles  to  his 
wife  that  he  had  hidden  her  brass  hunter 

in  the  woods,  and  tried  to  describe  where  the  hiding  place  was,  but  she  quiets  him.  That 
afternoon  Jonathan  Crockart  passes  away. 

She  sends  word  to  their  sons  in  Philadelphia,  hut  while  awaiting  their  arrival  takes 
ill.  In  a weakened  state  from  her  loss,  she  falls  victim  to  the  virulent  contagion  borne 
by  Peck.  By  the  time  her  sons  arrive  she  is  barely  coherent.  They  stand  one  at  each  side 
of  the  bed.  She  whispers  again  and  again  from  the  depths  of  delirium  the  words  “brass” 
and  “mountain.”  The  next  evening  her  sons  find  some  solace  knowing  that  their  mother 
was  now  joined  again  with  their  father. 

Finding  it  empty,  Peck  ransacks  the  Crockart  manor  house  by  the  light  of  a lantern.  He 
wrestles  an  enormous  hag  stuffed  with  valuables  through  a doorway,  then  slumps  into  a 
chair,  wracked  by  fever.  An  hour  later  he  awakens,  gasping  from  a nightmare  vision  and 
stands  bolt  upright  holding  the  lantern  aloft,  but  the  floor  cants  suddenly  and  he  falls 
to  a knee.  The  walls  spin  and  blur  and  Peck  crashes  to  the  floor. 

By  morning,  all  that  remains  of  the  stately  home  are  charred  and  collapsed  beams 
and  blackened  stone  walls.  The  snow  had  melted  away  in  a large  circle  from  the  heat 
of  the  conflagration. 

Desiring  to  he  rid  of  this  tragic  valley,  the  forlorn  Crockart  sons  arrange  the  sale  of  their 
various  holdings.  At  the  wake,  they  inquire  of  friends  what  their  mother  could  have 
meant  by  her  last  cryptic  words.  No  one  can  fathom  a guess,  nor  would  anyone  ever  know, 
but  from  that  fateful  time  in  1858  the  mountain  behind  the  Crockart  farm  was  known  as 
Brass  Mountain. 


A CENTURY  PASSES,  and  the  Crockart  farm  has  fallen  to  disrepair,  the  fields  revert- 
ing to  wild  meadow  as  the  mountain  reclaims  what  had  been  borrowed.  Before  sunrise 
a rail  gang  makes  repairs  at  the  curve  where  the  tracks  straighten  for  a long  run  down 
the  valley.  They  take  a break  when  the  sun  gains  purchase  in  the  October  sky.  Bill 
Merrit  flings  some  coffee  grounds  from  his  cup,  then  refills  it  and  watches  the  sun  flood 
the  face  of  the  mountain. 

“That’s  Brass  Mountain,”  says  the  foreman. 
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“Good  name  for  it,”  says  Merrit.  “Looks  like  it’s  made  of  brass,  the  way  it  shines  there  in 
the  sun.  All  those  oaks  and  hickories  just  light  up.” 

“Good  huntin’  up  there,”  says  the  foreman.  My  hoy  got  a hig  buck  up  there  last  year. 
You  hunt?” 

“Yeah.  1 got  a bird  dog  and  hunt  pheasants.” 

“That  mountain’s  mostly  public  land.  I seen  some  grouse  up  there.  But  this  bottom 
belongs  to  the  farmer  just  up  the  tracks.  There’s  ringnecks  down  here.  Just  ask,  he’ll  let 
you  hunt.” 

Merrit  stops  hy  to  talk  to  the  affable  farmer.  “1  used  to  hunt  a lot,  hut  just  can’t  do  it 
no  more,”  Deibler  says.  “My  hips  are  so  bad  I just  can’t.  But  you’re  welcome  to.  Now, 
up  there  at  the  bottom  of  Brass  Mountain  was  what  used  to  be  the  Grockart  Farm. 
There’s  an  old  bam  up  there  1 use  for  storage,  and  an  empty  carriage  house.  Look 
around  if  you  want  to.  There  used  to  be  a big  farmhouse,  but  it  burned  down.  1 stopped 
planting  up  there  a couple  years  ago.  It’s  mostly  all  weeds  now,  real  good  cover.  Enjoy 
yourself.  1 got  to  cut  silage  tomorrow,  and  put  some  gravel  down  in  my  turnaround.” 

“Well  then.  I’ll  see  you  tomorrow,”  said  Merrit. 

“You  don’t  have  to  stop  by,  you  got  my  permission.” 

“I’m  not  gonna  hunt.  I’ll  be  by  to  give  you  a hand.  I’ll  hunt  next  week  sometime.” 


MERRIT  GLOSES  THE  BREECH  on  his  L.C.  Smith  while  Chip,  his  English  setter, 
splashes  through  a seep  near  some  apple  trees.  Almost  immediately  the  dog  gets  birdy. 
Merrit  eases  in,  admiring  the  sculptural  form  of  the  white  setter  against  the  backdrop  of 
dark  weeds.  A woodcock  rises  as  if  it  were  suddenly  yanked  skyward  on  a string,  and  at 
Merrit’s  shot  the  bird  puffs  and  tumbles.  Chip  retrieves  it  and  they  set  out  across  the  fields. 

Soon  after,  they  put  up  a rooster  that  Merrit  drops  with  his  second  shot.  When  they 
reach  the  carriage  house  he  goes  inside.  It’s  not  a big  place,  but  larger  than  the 
apartment  he  and  his  wife  April  rent  in  town.  It  has 
an  enormous  fireplace,  broad  plank  floors,  deep 
windowsills  and  wavy  windowpanes.  A 
steep,  walled  staircase  winds  up- 
stairs. A window  is  missing  in 
the  second  floor  room,  and  the 
walls  are  plastered  with  mud 
dauber  nests  and  those  of 
swallows.  Merrit  looks 
out  the  window  and  in- 
hales deeply,  struck  by 
the  aching  beauty  of  the 
rolling  fields  and  robust 
hedgerows  stretching  all  the  way  out  to  the  road. 

When  April  comes  home  from  her  job  at  the  bakery  Merrit  tells  her  about  the  carriage 
house  and  bam,  and  that  Farmer  Deibler  said  that  he  would  sell  it,  along  with  five  acres 
that  runs  up  onto  the  mountain.  They  had  just  started  to  save  to  buy  a house,  but  wanted 
something  out  of  town.  Deibler  said  he  would  sell  it  to  him  for  the  price  of  the  acreage 
alone.  They  drive  out  that  evening  to  talk  it  over. 

April  is  a hard  working  country  girl  with  boundless  energy,  and  recognizes  tbe  poten- 
tial in  the  place.  She  immediately  feels  a sense  of  belonging  and  security  tucked  up 
against  the  mountain.  It  would  take  a lot  of  work  to  fix  the  place  up,  hut  would  be  a labor 
of  love. 
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By  the  following  autumn  they  have  the  carriage  house  fully  restored.  They  converted 
the  carriage  hay  in''o  a large  kitchen  where  April  makes  haked  goods  for  several  stores  and 
restaurants  in  town.  Merrit  and  Chip  find  a whole  new  world  in  the  pursuit  of  ruffed 
grouse  on  the  slopes  of  Brass  Mountain.  Merrit  had  been  raised  on  a farm,  and  helps 
Deihler  out  in  trade  for  the  use  of  a few  additional  acres  that  he  clears  for  a large  garden. 
They  had  never  been  happier;  Merrit  even  starts  to  think  of  farming  full  time. 

Farmer  Deihler  suddenly  passes  away  that  winter.  His  heirs  put  the  farm  with  its  consid- 
erable acreage  up  for  sale.  Tendrils  of  civilization  from  town  had  shot  far  up  the  valley  in 
the  last  two  years,  and  there  was  talk  of  a developer  buying  the  farm.  Merrit  and  April  had 
planned  to  build  a larger  home  on  the  footprint  of  the  old  Crockart  home  someday,  and 
wanted  to  have  a family,  hut  that  vision  that  was  once  so  clear  blurs  like  the  view  through 
one  of  the  wavy  glass  panes  in  the  kitchen  window.  The  sellers  will  not  subdivide,  and  are 
asking  top  dollar. 


MERRIT  AND  CHIP  ease  down  Brass  Mountain  with  a brace  of  grouse.  He  would 
bake  them  in  a clay  pot  with  wild  apples  the  way  April  liked  it,  and  thought  this  would 
cheer  her  some.  Merrit  sits  on  a boulder  and  strokes  Chip’s  neck.  He  stands  and  stretches, 
and  as  he  begins  to  walk,  he  drags  along  a rusted  metal  hoop  caught  on  the  toe  of  his  hoot. 
He  thinks  nothing  of  it,  because  he  often  finds  relics  like  this  in  the  wc  'ds.  Then  he  sees 
the  circular  lip  of  a barrel  protruding  from  the  ground.  Curious,  he  pulls  out  handfuls  of 
leaves  and  sticks  from  the  barrel  and  digs  out  a stiff,  moldy  cloth  with  something  wrapped 
inside.  He  is  amazed  to  find  a smaU  brass  statue  of  a hunter  and  his  dog.  It  is  heavily 
tarnished,  hut  would  clean  up  just  fine. 

Merrit  sits  at  the  table  slicing  apples  when  April  returns  from  a delivery  in  town. 
She  picks  up  the  statue  and  smiles.  “Where  on  earth  did  you  find  this?  1 love  it.  It  looks 
just  like  you  and  Chip,  don’t  you  think?’’ 

“1  found  it  up  in  our  woods.  And  something  else,  too.’’  Merrit  hefts  a mossy  cask 
onto  a butcher  block.  Chip’s  quivering  nose  inhales  the  musty  scent  of  the  cask,  and 
they  could  smell  it,  too.  It  was  the  odor  of  damp,  gravelly  earth  and  leaf  mold  and  punky 
wood,  the  rich  smell  of  old  things  returning  to  the  earth  with  the  promise  of  new  things  to 
comi'. 


iderrit  cannot  remove  the  bung,  hut  instead  pries 
the  studded  straps  oft  with  a screwdriver.  Chip 
cocks  his  head  and  watches  while  Merrit 
placed  a chisel  into  a crack  between  staves 
and  splits  the  keg  open  with  two  hard  blows. 
April  gasps.  Merrit  is  speechless.  Chip  harks 
and  chases  down  gold  coins  spilling  onto 
the  floor. 


THEY  DECIDE  TO  WALK  EROM  the 
Deihler  farm  that  they  had  just  purchased 
all  the  way  to  the  carriage  house.  Chip 
flushes  a cockhird  that  scrambles  into  the 
soft  hlue-green  sky,  its  iridescent  feathers  burn- 
ing like  a hot  spark  in  the  remains  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  they  watch  it  settle  into  a long  level  flight.  Kuk!kuk!knk!kuk!kuk!  it  squawks  as 
it  alternately  flaps  and  glides  across  their  fields,  until  it  is  hut  a pale  mote  setting  down  in 
the  shadow  of  the  mountain. 
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Dreaming  the 
Eagle 

By  Joe  Parry 


This  is  the  story  of  a young 
Japanese  hoy,  Kunihiro  Hattori  — 
alias  Kenny  — who  came  to  America  as 
an  exchange  student  and  befriended  my 
son  Justin.  After  a year  in  the  U.S.  high 
school,  Kenny  returned  home  to  Tokyo, 
only  to  return  three  years  later  to  visit  his 
“best  Amefican  friend,”  see  “New  Rork 
City,”  and,  most  of  all,  see  the  American 
symbol,  the  “bard  eadel.” 

He  wasn’t  even  out  of  the  Elmira 
Airport  when  he  said,  “Mr.  Party, 
Amefican  fodder,  show  Kunihiro 
Amefican  hard  eadel.”  I told  him  Justin 
and  I would  do  everything  we  could  to 
see  that  his  dream  came  true.  I knew  it 
could  he  a tough  dream  to  fulfill,  hut 
fulfilling  dreams  are  what  America  is 
about,  and  as  Kenny’s  “American  father,” 
I felt  obligated  to  fill  his  dream. 

Justin  shared  his  favorite  woodland 
places  with  Kenny,  which  included  some 
scenic  waterfalls  on  Sand  Run  and  Babb 
Creek.  On  their  way  into  the  falls,  they 
jumped  deer,  grouse  and  a flock  of 
turkeys,  hut  no  “bard  eadel.” 

When  Kenny  asked  where  bald  eagles 
lived,  Justin  replied,  “Mostly  in  our 
dreams,  Kenny,  mostly  in  our  dreams. 
Don’t  worry,  though.  Pop  and  1 will  do 
our  best  to  find  one  for  you  before  you 
leave  for  home.” 

Kenny  smiled  and  said  he  hoped  so, 
“velly,  velly  much,  because  my  fodder 
arways  ast  me  about  bard  eadel  in 
Amefica.” 

Justin  and  Kenny  camped  out  in  the 
wilds  of  Tioga  County’s  Black  Ash 
Swamp,  a place  where  a man  can  lose  his 


way  in  a heartbeat,  and  a place 
where  the  quiet  camper  can  hear  his 
whiskers  growing.  Many  wild 
animals  live  in  this  place  the  locals 
refer  to  as  “The  Hessel  Gessel.” 
There  they  spotted  a great  horned 
owl,  an  osprey  dining  on  a fish,  two 
bears,  a flock  of  turkeys  and  more 
deer  than  they  could  count.  One 
night  a screech  owl’s  eerie  cry  kept 
Kenny’s  eyes  wide  open  until  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning.  He  told 
Justin,  “Velly  scary  sound,  screech 

t ” 

owl. 

Justin  laughed  and  then  whis- 
pered to  Kenny  to  listen,  because  it 
sounded  like  something  was  coming 
through  the  brush  on  the  other  side 
of  the  campfire.  Turned  out  to  be 
just  a curious  opossum,  but  Justin 
told  me  later  that  Kenny’s  eyes  were 
as  big  as  saucers.  We  laughed  about 
that  until  tears  ran  down  our  cheeks. 
Kenny  sat  there  watching  us  laugh, 
and  then  he  began  to  laugh,  too. 

Kenny’s  visit  was  wonderfully 
enjoyable,  but  the  time  went  far  too 
fast.  He  and  Justin  spent  consider- 
able time  in  the  Tioga  County 
forests,  including  the  Pennsylvania 
Grand  Canyon  just  outside  of 
Wellsboro,  our  home.  There  are 
several  eagles  in  the  Grand  Canyon, 
but  the  boys  never  saw  one.  We 
were  sad,  because  we  wanted 
desperately  to  fulfill  Kunihiro 
Hattori’s  dream. 

We  had  several  wild  game  meals 
for  him  during  his  stay.  Venison 
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from 

my  winter 
whitetail, 
grouse  breasts 
drenched  in 
wine  sauce  and 
southern  fried  squirrel.  1 
did  wild  turkey  breast  on  the  grill  for 
him,  and  he  smacked  his  lips  loudly, 
in  jest,  and  mentioned  how  delicious 
Pennsylvania  animals  tasted.  “Nice 
you  hunt  for  good  food  rike  this  wild 
turkey,  and  the  glouse  bird,”  Kenny 
said.  He  was  a joy  to  have  around, 
and  his  appreciation  for  our  wild 
meals,  and  everything  we  did  for 
him,  was  boundless  and  heartwarm- 
ing. 


The  day  came  when  we  had  to  take 
him  to  the  airport  for  his  return  to 
Tokyo.  He  looked  at  the  woods 
across  our  road  with  tears  in  his 
precious,  Japanese  eyes.  “Woods 
up  there  velly,  velly  hrutiful, 
Justin,”  he  said.  Justin  agreed  and 
he,  too,  took  on  a look  of 
sadness,  knowing  Kenny  would 
leave  without  seeing  his  eagle. 

As  we  drove  to  the  airport  we 
passed  a swamp  just  outside  of 
Wellshoro.  Known  locally  as 
“The  Muck,”  it  is  well  known  for 
its  abundant  wildlife.  As  Justin 
drove,  I scrutinized  The  Muck  as 
1 always  did.  A hear  slowly 
plodded  along  in  that  rolling  gait, 
just  along  the  swamp  area’s  nearest 
edge.  Kenny  enjoyed  seeing  yet 
another  Ursus  Americanus,  and  he 
laughed  saying,  “Great,  but  where  are 
eadels?” 

There  in  the  swamp, 
along  Ives  Run,  is  a huge 
dead  oak  tree  where  we 
almost  always  spot  an 
osprey.  As  I scrutinized  its 
branches,  a large  bird  landed 
on  one  of  the  uppermost  limbs.  I 
asked  Justin  to  stop.  He  pulled  over  as 
1 looked  through  my  old  Tasco  7x50 
binoculars.  There,  proud  as  can  be,  sat 
an  American  bald  eagle.  I handed  the 
binoculars  to  Kenny  saying,  “There’s 
your  dream.” 

The  joy  in  his  eyes  and  on  his  face 
was  priceless.  He  watched  the  eagle  until 
we  had  to  go  or  risk  missing  his  flight. 

All  he  seemed  able  to  say  as  he  watched 
the  majestic  bird  was,  “hoy,  oh  hoy,  oh 
hoy,”  but  then  he  added,  “Kenny’s 
Japanese  fodder  will  he  proud  to  know 
that  finaree  Kenny  see  his  eadel,  sanks  to 
his  Amefican  hrodder  and  fodder.” 

We  said  goodbye  at  the  airport  and 
watched  as  his  plane  disappeared  into 
the  clouds.  We  were  saddened  to  see 
Kenny  leave,  hut  on  the  other  hand. 
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happy  we  were  able  to  show 
him  the  eagle.  When  we 
arrived  home,  Justin  went 
to  the  room  where 
Kenny  slept,  and  on 
the  nightstand 
next  to  his  bed 
was  a scratch  pad 
1 left  there  for 
him  to  make 
notations  if  he 
wanted  to.  Justin 
brought  it  down 
to  my  office  to 
show  me  what 
Kenny  had  drawn 
on  it.  A crude,  but 
unmistakable  bald 
eagle  was  scrawled,  as 
though  drawn  by  a child, 
onto  the  cover  page. 

Beneath  it  were  the 
words,  “Kenny’s  Ameri- 
can Eagle  by  Kunihiro 
Hattori.”  Justin  and  1 
nearly  wept  at  the  sight  of  the 
sketch,  gladdened  once  again  we  had 
filled  Kenny’s  most  ardent  American 
dream. 

That  Christmas,  Justin  sent  Kenny  a 
framed  print  of  a bald  eagle  in  flight. 
Beneath  it  Justin  wrote,  “For  my  best 
friend,  Kenny,  who  knows  now  that,  in 
America,  dreams  do  come  true  — always. 
Love,  Justin.” 

It  seemed  fitting  to  each  of  us,  and  1 
felt  the  pride  within  me  renewed, 
knowing  the  Pennsylvania  wilderness 
had  filled  yet  another  long-time  dream,  a 


dream  that  now  lives 
vividly  in  the  heart  of  a 
young  man  in  a distant 
land. 

Justin  framed  Kenny’s  crude 
drawing  of  the  eagle,  to  remem- 
ber his  friend  but,  also,  as  a 
constant  teminder  that  all  things 
are  possible  in  Penn’s  Woods.  A 
“bard  eadel” 
is  just  a little 

tough  to  find  

sometimes 
but,  we  must  { 

forever  j 

remember,  * 

we’ll  never 
fail  at 
anything 
unless  we 
stop  trying. 


,:in 
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Thanks  to  students  at  the  Lebanon  County  Career  and  Tech 
entire  length  of  the  Middle  Creek  auditorium  . . . and  mor 


Spanning  the  Wa 


The  project  took  five  weeks  to  complete  anel  was 

conducted  under  the  supervision  of  teacher  Linda  Hilgert 
and  Game  Commission  Environmental  Education  Specialist 
Bert  Myers.  The  painting,  42  feet  long  and  80  inches  high,  is 
ot  the  lake  at  Middle  Creek,  as  seen  from  the  visitors  center. 


DANGERFIELD  MOORE's,  talents 
are  evident  in  the  peregrine 
falcon  perched  on  a rock 
outcropping  he  painted. 


Also  featured  are  detailed 
paintings  of  a hald  eagle, 
osprey,  white-tailed  deer, 
Canada  goose,  eastern 
woodrat,  fisher  and  other 
animals. 

The  concept  started 
with  one  of  Hilgert’s  annual 
class  held  trips  to  Middle  Creek, 
where  her  students  observe  wa- 
terfowl and  waterfowl  habitat  in 
preparation  for  creating  artwork 
entries  tor  the  U.S.  Eish  and 
Wildlife  Service’s  junior  Duck 
Stamp. 

“The  experience  extended 
well  past  mural  painting,’’ 
explained  teacher  Hilgert. 

“The  students  learned  a great 
deal  about  wildlife,  including 
bird  and  mammal  anatomy  and 
habitats,  and  even  scaffold 
building.  This  is  one  art  project 


NATHAN  BAUM  ar 
here  with  the  bale 
also  designed  the 
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y Center,  a stunning  mural  now  spans  the 
on  the  way. 


s of  Middle  Creek 


"I  think  this  was 
definitely  the  greatest 
teaching  experience  of 
my  career/'  said  LINDA 
HILGERT,  far  left  with 
the  osprey.  All  the  art 
students,  right,  even 
learned  how  to  erect 
scaffolding  to  paint  from. 


MNAH  SHOLLY  are  shown 
ley  painted.  Savannah 
lural  layout. 


that  they  will  not  put  in 
their  portfolio  and  forget 
about  in  a month  or  two. 

It  will  be  something  that 
they  can  be 
proud  of  and 

maybe  someday  be  able  to  show  their  children.” 

Two  additional  murals  are  planned  for  the  next  two  years, 
one  depicting  a wetland  habitat  and  the  second  depicting  a 
farm/field  habitat.  “This  was  an  outstanding  learning 
assignment  because  it  allowed  the  students  to  work  together 
as  a team  and  do  w’hatever  was  necessary  to  make  the  project 
successful,”  Hilgert  said.  “It  gave  them  the  real  life  experi- 
ence of  working  for  a customer.  It  taught  them  the  steps 
necessary  to  complete  a large-scale  project  from  start  to  finish, 
and  how  to  accept  construc- 
tive criticism.  PGC  Photos  by  Albert 

Keith  and  Hal  Korber 
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Unless  someone  like  you  cares  a whole  awful  lot,  nothing 
is  going  to  get  better.  It’s  not. 

~ Dr.  Seuss,  The  Lorax 


The  Gift  That 
Keeps  on  Giving 


By  Larissa  Rose 

PGC  Information  Writer 
Photos  by  the  author 


T WE  ALWAYS  BEEN  blown  away 
i.  by  the  power  of  volunteers.  People 
so  dedicated  to  a cause  that  they’ll 
donate  hours  of  labor,  money  and  re- 
sources to  protect  something  they  care 
about.  Around  the  DuBois  area  is  just 
such  a group  that  started  out  hoping 
to  do  two  to  three  projects  a year.  Now 
in  their  18th  year,  the  group  works  on 


two  to  three  projects  a month! 

Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Habitat  Unlim- 
ited (PWHU),  a conservation  organiza- 
tion, environmental  group  and  sportsmen’s 
group  all  rtrlled  into  one,  was  organized  in 
1985  by  just  three  concerned  sportsmen. 
The  group  now  has  around  240  members, 
hunters  and  nonhunters  alike,  who  work 
on  projects  in  Elk,  Jefferson  and  Clearfield 


IN  OCTOBER  2002,  members  of 
PWHU  toured  projects  on  SGLs 
93  and  87  that  were  completed 
with  monies  from  the  Dr.  Bert 
W.  and  Blanche  B.  Pollum 
Memorial  Gift.  The  club  was 
named  a beneficiary  of  the 
Pollum  estate,  and  must  use 
the  money  for  habitat  projects 
within  15  miles  of  DuBois. 
Group  members,  along  with 
Land  Management  Group 
Supervisor  Colleen  Shannon, 
gather  around  one  of  the  apple 
trees  on  SGL  93  that  was  purchased,  planted,  wrapped  and  fenced  with  Pollum  money 
and  PWHU  volunteer  efforts. 
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ON  THE  OCTOBER  tour,  PWHU 
members  got  to  see  an 
herbaceous  opening  on  SGL  87 
that  had  been  sprayed, 
reseeded,  fertilized  and  limed 
with  Pollum  money.  In  2003, 
this  opening,  like  others  that 
were  treated  similarly  in  2002, 
will  be  top-dressed  with  lime 
and  fertilizer,  so  the  clovers  will 
become  well  established.  In 
future  years,  mowing  will  be  the 
only  maintenance  required  in 
these  areas. 


counties.  They’ve  been  involved  in  every- 
thing from  the  Adopt- A-Stream  project  to 
recycling  programs,  to  Youth  Field  Days  to 
litter  pickups. 

As  the  name  would  imply,  the  group 
focuses  on  habitat  projects.  For  example, 
they  recently  pledged  $10,000  a year  for 
three  years  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elk 
Foundation  for  the  Elk  Range  Habitat 
Challenge  Grant,  to  help  create  and  im- 
prove habitat  on  Pennsylvania’s  elk  range. 

Throughout  their  18  years,  they’ve 
planted  more  than  90,000  seedlings,  300 
fruit  trees  and  numerous  chestnut  trees,  as 
well  as  pruned  hundreds  of  existing  fruit 
trees  and  cut  many  acres  of  browse  and 
created  brush  piles  on  game  lands  and  state 
forests.  They  have  also  provided  thousands 
of  bluebird  and  wood  duck  nesting  box  kits 
to  youth  groups  in  the  area.  But  in  2000, 
when  the  group  was  named  as  a beneficiary’ 
in  an  estate  settlement,  they  became  a lot 
more  financially  involved  in  habitat  work 
in  the  immediate  DuBois  area. 

Dr.  Bert  W.  and  Blanche  B.  Pollum 
named  PWHU  and  the  Game  Commission 
as  beneficiaries  in  their  will.  The  money 
PWHU  received  is  for  wildlife  habitat 
projects  within  15  miles  of  DuBois,  and  the 
PGC  must  use  theirs  for  land  purchases 
within  the  same  boundaries.  PWHU  set 
up  a trust  fund  and  will  use  the  interest 
earned  each  year  to  fund  habitat  work. 

Prom  March  through  July  2002,  the 
group  spent  nearly  $6,000  on  four  habitat 


projects  on  game  lands  in  Clearfield 
County,  and  purchased  signs  to  post 
at  each  project,  stating  that  it  was 
made  possible  by  the  Dr.  Bert  W.  and 
Blanche  B.  Pollum  Memorial  Gift. 
Some  of  the  projects  were  done  by 
PGC  Food  &.  Cover  crews,  with  ma- 
terials purchased  by  PWHU,  while 
others  were  done  with  help  from  the 
cluh  members.  On  SGL  93,  55  apple 
trees  were  planted,  fenced  and 
wrapped,  and  12.5  acres  of  herbaceous 
openings  and  vegetated  roads  were 
sprayed,  reseeded,  fertilized  and  limed. 
SGL  90  had  10  acres  top-dressed  and 
fertilized,  and  SGL  87  had  10.5  acres 
of  vegetated  roads  and  herbaceous 
openings  sprayed,  reseeded,  fertilized 
and  limed. 


AT  EACH  PROJECT  site,  signs  were  erected 
stating  that  it  was  made  possible  by  the  Dr. 
Bert  W.  and  Blanche  B.  Pollum  Memorial 
Gift. 
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IN  2001,  PWHU  donated 
a disc  and  plow  to 
Colleen  Shannon's  Food 
& Cover  crews.  Here 
members  of  the  group 
pose  with  the  equipment 
and  PGC  Executive 
Director  Vern  Ross,  as 
well  as  Commissioner 
Russ  Schleiden  during  a 
tour  of  SGL  93. 


For  2003,  due  to  low  interest  rates, 
the  project  list  is  a little  shorter.  Ac- 
cording  to  Land  Management  Group 
Stipervisor  Colleen  Shannon,  most  of 
the  money  this  year  will  go  to  top- 
dressing  last  year’s  reseeded  food  plots 
with  lime  and  fertilizer. 

“It’s  important  to  get  the  proper  nu- 
trients  into  the  ground  this  growing 
season,  so  the  clovers  will  become  well 
established  on  the  reseeded  areas,  then 
we  can  hold  them  for  a couple  of  years 
just  by  mowing,’’  she  said.  “If  they’re 
not  treated,  the  time,  work  and  money 
that  was  put  into  the  plots  last  year 
could  he  wasted.’’ 

In  the  future,  the  Pollum  Memo- 
rial  Gift  funds  will  he  used  to  continue 
to  plant  and  fence  friiit-producing 
trees,  to  reseed  existing  food  plots  as 
needed  or  to  create  new  herbaceous 


openings  as  per  the  management  plans  for 
the  game  lands  in  the  DuBois  area. 

Rick  Uren,  original  president  and  one 
of  the  three  founding  members,  says  that 
the  best  part  about  the  bequeath  is  that  it 
has  given  the  grotip  the  freedom  to  donate 
materials  to  the  Game  Commission  or 
people  to  do  the  work.  The  gift  also  allows 
the  group  more  flexibility  to  dedicate  the 
other  funds  they  raise  annually  to  habitat 
projects  in  areas  farther  from  DuBois,  such 
as  Pennsylvania’s  elk  range. 

The  pride  in  his  voice  is  obvious  when 
he  speaks  of  the  club  members.  “If  we 
could’ve  hand  picked  them,  we  couldn’t 
have  picked  a better  group.”  The  work  that 
they  can  accomplish  in  a Saturday  is  amaz- 
ing to  any  who  sees  it,  especially  when  they 
realize  volunteers  did  it.  As  Uren  says, 
“Don’t  say  it  can’t  he  done,  because  they’ll 
do  anything.”  □ 


Volunteers  and  donations  are  important  assets  to  the  Came  Commission.  They  allow 
us  to  accomplish  many  projects  that  otherwise  wouldn't  get  done.  The  PCC  welcomes 
and  receives  many  donations  of  time,  money  — even  land.  Volunteers  can  help  cut 
browse,  teach  Hunter-Trapper  Education,  monitor  bluebird  boxes  — just  about  any- 
thing. Financial  contributions  are  used  to  help  buy  land,  produce  educational  materi- 
als and  fund  research.  And  when  it  comes  to  land  donations,  there's  no  better  way  to 
protect  the  future  of  our  wildlife  resources. 

Memorial  contributions  are  something  many  people  might  not  think  about,  but  we 
do  receive  those,  too,  and  they're  appreciated;  and  they  don't  have  to  be  large  be- 
queaths like  the  Pollum  estate.  For  example,  when  Catherine  Cregory  of  Luzerne  County 
passed  away  in  December  at  the  age  of  96,  after  a lifetime  of  hunting,  trapping  and 
fishing,  her  family  requested  memorials  be  sent  to  the  Came  Commission.  Since  then, 
several  hundred  dollars  have  been  received  in  Catherine's  name. 

If  you're  interested  in  donating  some  time  or  making  a contribution,  visit  the  PCC 
website  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us,  and  select  "Donations."  Information  on  how  you 
can  support  wildlife  can  also  be  obtained  by  calling  71 7-783-681 5,  or  writing  Penn- 
sylvania Came  Commission,  Brad  Bechtel,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110,  or  by  e-mailing  brbechtel@state.pa.us. 
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Good  Advice 

Berks  — During  the  spring  and  summer 
most  sportsmen  aren’t  thinking  about  the 
fall  hunting  and  trapping  seasons,  but  if  you 
have  a son  or  daughter  who  will  need  to 
take  an  HTE  course,  you  need  to  get  them 
registered  now.  Many  of  the  classes  are  held 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  so  kids  will 
be  able  to  purchase  a license  and  send  for 
antlerless  deer  licenses  in  August.  To  find  a 
course  near  you,  log  on  to  the  PGC  website 
or  call  the  region  office  in  your  area. 

— WCO  Chuck  Lincoln,  Leeopokt 

Might  Be  the  Last 

WCO  Frank  Dooley  called  me  early  one 
morning  as  I was  sipping  my  coffee.  “I’m 
out  of  gas,  Joe,”  he  said.  I told  him  I was, 
too,  but  that  I was  taking  care  of  that  with 
my  first  cup  of  coffee.  “No,  I’m  really  out  of 
gas,”  Frank  said.  It  seems  he  was  driving  the 
short  distance  to  the  region  office  and  ran 
out  of  gas  a few  miles  away.  I arrived  with 
gas,  but  then  we  discovered  Frank  also  had 
a dead  battery.  Frank  never  answered  when 
I asked  how  many  gas  stations  he  had  driven 
past  on  his  short  trip  to  the  office.  With  that 
kind  of  luck  I now  know  why  Frank  rarely 
comes  to  the  region  office. 

— WES  Joseph  Wenzel,  Northeast  Region 
Office,  Dallas 

Weather  and  Wildlife  Unpredictable 

Venango  — In  February,  Punxsutawney 
Phil  saw  his  shadow,  predicting  six  more 
weeks  of  winter.  A few  days  earlier,  how- 
ever,  a friend  called  to  say  that  he  had  seen 
a cat  kill  a bluebird.  Considering  that  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  a cold  spell  and  had 
six  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  the  blue- 
bird must  have  had  some  information  that 
the  groundhog  never  received. 

— WCO  Leonard  Hribar,  Oil  City 


Cropped 

Erie  — Turkey  hunters  in  some  areas  this 
spring  might  have  trouble  spotting  beards 
on  birds,  because  of  the  heavy  snows  dur- 
ing the  winter.  During  the  last  week  of  Feb- 
ruar>’  some  gobblers  lost  beards  because  snow- 
built  up  on  them.  Several  people  found 
broken  off  beards,  and  one  I saw  had  a golt 
ball  size  chunk  of  ice  attached  to  it. 

— WCO  Michael  D.  Wojtecki,  McKean 

Just  a Reminder 

TiCXi.v  — Every  year  some  hunters  apply 
for  more  than  one  antlerless  rleer  license 
during  each  application  time  period.  This 
is  unlawful,  and  if  they  were  to  harvest  a 
deer  with  these  licenses  it  would  be  a $500 
fine.  Please  read  the  application  instruc- 
tions carefully  before  sending  in  your  li- 
cense application. 

— WCO  Rodney  R Mee,  Wellgboro 

Tough  Go 

Crawford  — The  crusted  deep  snow-s  ot 
last  winter  allowed  packs  of  free  roaming 
dogs  to  wreak  havoc  among  deer  in  some 
areas.  One  man  reported  seeing  a dingo  chas- 
ing a deer  on  SCL  214.  I doubt  it  was  a 
dingo,  mate,  but  thanks  for  the  CLrncern. 

— WCO  Dave  Myers,  Linesville 
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Priorities 

Fulton  — I was  working  at  a hear  check 
station  when  a man  from  Mann’s  Choice  in 
Bedford  County  came  in  with  a bruin  that 
weighed  an  estimated  580  pounds  live 
weight.  He  mentioned  that  he  was  heading 
to  the  taxidermist  where  he  would  he  get- 
ting a lull  body  mount  done,  hut  that  he 
would  have  to  sell  his  pickup  to  pay  for  the 
mount. 

— WCO  Kevin  L.  Mountz,  5t.  Thomas 

Managetfl  Just  Fine 

Tioga  — Despite  it  being  a more  typi- 
cal winter  this  year,  wildlife  here  seemed  to 
pull  through  in  good  shape,  as  plenty  of 
deer  and  turkeys  are  being  seen.  An  early 
ice  storm  brought  down  branches,  provid- 
ing browse  for  deer,  and  turkeys  frequented 
fields  where  manure  had  been  spread. 

— WCO  Robert  F.  Minnich,  Mansfield 

Can’t  Get  Enough 

Westmoreland  — On  the  last  day  of  the 
firearms  deer  season  Deputy  Don  Rupp  saw 
something  he  had  never  seen  before.  While 
patrolling  heavily  populated  Washington 
and  Bell  townships  he  spotted  a pair  of 
mature  hald  eagles.  Before  the  day  was  over 
most  of  the  officers  in  the  vicinity  also  had 
a chance  to  watch  this  majestic  pair. 

— WCO  Gary  Toward,  Hyde  Park 

Better  Than  a Car  Waah 

Due  to  heavy  snow  cover  the  deet  had 
been  devouring  everything  green  around 
my  house,  including  my  shrubs.  Imagine  my 
surprise,  though,  when  one  morning  I no- 
ticed strange  oval  patterns  on  one  side  of 
my  vehicle,  exposing  the  green  paint  under 
the  road  grime  from  a previous  storm.  See- 
ing the  many  deer  tracks  around  that  side  of 
the  vehicle,  1 concluded  that  the  patterns 
were  deer  tongue  prints.  Deer  love  the  taste 
of  salt,  and  a recent  ice  storm  and  resulting 
salty  road  grime  had  provided  this  source. 
Now',  if  1 had  just  turned  the  vehicle  around. 

— LMO  John  Shutkufski,  Damascus 


Tough  Times 

Forest  — One  cold,  snowy,  morning  1 
stopped  at  the  Marienville  Rod  & Gun 
Club  and  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  coop- 
erative trout  nursery  to  check  the  fish  hold- 
ing tanks  when  1 noticed  a black-capped 
chickadee  fly  inside  the  wire  exclosure  sur- 
rounding one  of  the  runs.  The  ingenious 
little  fellow  perched  at  the  base  of  the  au- 
tomatic feeder,  which  releases  food  on  a 
timer.  It  seems  it  had  the  timer  figured  out, 
and  knew  exactly  when  to  get  a meal. 

— WCO  Mario  L.  Piccirilli,  Sigel 

Imprinted 

Bedford  — On  the  last  day  of  the  regu- 
lar firearms  deer  season  I was  checking  a 
hunter  who  asked,  “Don’t  you  recognize  me?” 
He  said  1 had  cited  him  for  an  untagged 
deer  the  prior  season,  and  then  he  took  off 
his  jacket  to  show  me  his  shirt.  It  had  a pho- 
tocopy of  the  citation  1 had  issued  him  silk- 
screened  on  the  front,  and  on  the  back  he 
had,  “Don’t  Forget  To  Tag  Your  Deer.” 

— WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett 


Full  House 

Lebanon  — Food  and  Cover  foreman  D. 
Zimmerman  pointed  out  an  old  outhouse 
on  SGL  145  remaining  from  the  days  when 
the  area  was  a U.S.  cavalry  training  center. 
In  23  years  1 had  never  noticed  it,  so  1 de- 
cided to  check  it  out.  When  1 opened  the 
door  a black  vulture  jumped  up  and  flew 
out,  leaving  its  nest  with  two  eggs. 

— WCO  Gary  Smith,  Lebanon 
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Best  Seat  in  the  House 

I was  working  with  a deer  aging  crew 
during  deer  season,  and  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely cold  weather  many  deer  jaws  were 
frozen  solid,  preventing  us  from  getting  a 
look  at  the  teeth.  One  processor,  though, 
anticipating  the  problem,  placed  barrels  of 
deer  heads  in  the  restroom  of  his  shop.  I’ve 
got  to  admit,  it  was  a lot  more  comfortable 
than  standing  out  in  the  cold,  and  my  part- 
ner Jim  Reap  also  had  a seat  while  record- 
ing the  data. 

— Regional  Foregter  Patrick  Donahue. 
Dallas 

The  Only  Expert 

York  — The  cold  winter  this  year  al- 
lowed a lot  of  sportsmen  to  take  advantage 
of  ice-fishing,  but  of  all  the  fishermen  I en- 
countered, only  one  was  successful  — a 
bald  eagle  perched  on  the  ice  enjoying  its 
catch. 

— WCO  Amy  B.  Nabozny,  York 


Imagine  the  Possibilitiee 

Adams  — My  friend  j ill  told  me  that  she 
often  sees  deer  near  the  highway  each 
evening  as  she  travels  between  Adams  and 
York  counties,  and  that  she  is  so  afraid  she  is 
going  to  hit  one  that  she  often  stops  and 
talks  to  the  deer,  telling  them  to  stay  away 
from  the  road.  Now,  wouldn’t  you  think 
the  spot  would  be  the  perfect  place  for  our 
deer  decoy  and  a certain  hidden  WCO  on  a 
PA  system  answering  as  the  deer? 

— WCO  Richard  E.  Rarper,  York  Springs 


Mercer  — Many  hunters  have  told  me 
that  because  of  last  year’s  antler  restrictions 
they  can’t  wait  until  next  season.  A land- 
owner  told  me  about  a group  of  six  ant- 
lered deer  that  frequented  his  orchard  in 
early  February,  and  then  he  watched  as  each 
shed  its  antlers  over  the  following  couple 
of  weeks.  Now,  he’s  looking  forward  to  next 
season,  eager  to  see  one  of  those  bucks  again, 
anticipating  what  size  headgear  it  will  be 
carrying. 

— WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin,  Greenville  ^ 

Hard  to  Let  ’Em  Go 

Warren  — It’s  not  unusual  for  a buck  to 
still  be  carrying  antlers  during  January,  hut 
during  the  second  week  in  February  my  dad 
saw  six  bucks  traveling  together,  all  still 
spotting  their  racks. 

— WCO  Dustin  M.  Stoner,  Tidioute 

Annie  Oakleys 

York  — Many  people  are  probably  not 
familiar  with  the  annual  Pennsylvania  Po- 
lice Olympics,  but  several  Game  Commis- 
sion officers  won  awards  in  the  2002  games. 
Here  are  the  medal  winners:  Pistol  — WCO 
Guy  Hansen;  Trap  — WGO  Rod  Bimber, 
Deputy  Ghuck  Worley,  WCO  Barry'  Seth, 
WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Deputy  Matt  Pfeil  and 
Deputy  J.  Hendrickson;  Skeet  — WCO 
Rod  Bimber,  WCO  Guy  Hansen  and  WCO 
Chuck  Lincoln.  WCO  Alan  Scott  won  a 
medal  in  the  obstacle  course. 

— WCO  Guy  A.  Hansen,  Red  Lion 
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Misconception 

Butler  — Each  year  after  winter  it  seems 
someone  tells  me  that  they  bet  I’m  glad  it’s 
my  slow  time.  My  records  for  February,  how- 
ever,  indicate  that  1 presented  six  programs, 
had  a meeting  with  my  HTE  instructors, 
picked'Up  several  roadkilled  deer,  handled 
several  nuisance  animal  calls,  took  a rac- 
coon to  get  it  checked  tor  rabies  after  it  hit 
someone,  had  five  court  hearings  and  taught 
a First  Aid/CPR  class.  It’s  a good  thing  Feb- 
ruary has  only  28  days. 

— WCO  Bandy  Pilarcir,  Prospect 

Save  Yourself  the  Grief 

Chester  — I charged  several  hunters  last 
season  for  improperly  tagged  deer.  In  some 
instances  it  was  because  the  hunter  used  a 
tag  from  a previous  year’s  license  that  they 
had  left  in  their  holder. 

— WCO  ScottS.  Frederick,  Sadsburyville 


Works  Just  Great 

A couple  of  archery  hunting  buddies 
told  me  that  one  persuaded  the  other  to 
huy  a ratchet  strap  to  better  secure  his  stand 
to  the  tree.  After  a couple  of  days  the  one 
hunter  asked  his  friend  how  he  liked  the 
strap,  and  if  he  had  gotten  a buck.  His  buddy 
said  that  he  had  a nice  buck  walk  right  un- 
der his  stand,  but  he  couldn’t  take  a shot. 
After  being  asked  several  times  why,  the 
man  finally  admitted  that  he  had  unknow- 
ingly strapped  his  how  to  the  tree  with  his 
new  ratchet  strap. 

— LMO  John  P Dzemyan,  Smethfort 


Old  Man  Winter 

Jefferson  — Farm-Game  cooperator 
Doris  Bickle  told  me  about  a groundhog 
she  noticed  on  February  20,  with  tempera- 
tures in  the  low  20s,  wandering  aimlessly 
through  a snow-covered  field  behind  her 
house.  Apparently,  it  was  unable  to  find  its 
way  back  to  its  burrow  and  soon  fell  victim 
to  an  attack  hy  some  crows,  and  then  colder 
temperatures  later  that  night.  Last  winter’s 
prolonged  cold  and  deep  snow  seems  to 
have  taken  its  toll  on  some  wildlife,  even 
wildlife  that  usually  escapes  tough  times  by 
sleeping  the  winter  away  in  an  underground 
burrow. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartlesg,  Brookville 

Go  Figure 

Monroe  — An  individual  asked  Deputy 
Bill  McGlone  if  his  illegal  deer  could  he 
handled  as  a mistake  kill.  I have  to  wonder 
what  this  individual  was  thinking,  because 
he  shot  the  deer  at  2 a.m.  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  with  a light,  over  bait,  in  his  neighbor’s 
Safety  Zone.  To  top  it  off,  he  got  into  an 
argument  with  his  neighbor  when  the  neigh- 
bor told  him  he  was  going  to  call  the  Game 
Gommission.  Needless  to  say,  this  was  one 
“mistake  kill”  he  would  not  forget  for  a long 
time. 

— WCO  Pete  Oussenbach,  Blakeslee 

Hard  to  Convince 

Montgomery  — Because  of  the  harsh 
winter,  it  seemed  like  more  people  than 
usual  put  out  feed  for  deer.  Although  these 
folks  meant  well,  their  efforts  could  have 
done  more  harm  than  good.  Feeding  deer 
in  the  winter  causes  them  to  abandon  their 
normal  diet  for  an  artificial  food  source, 
which  they  are  unable  to  properly  digest  or 
receive  adequate  nutrition  from.  This  lack 
of  nutrition  can  cause  low  fawn  produc- 
tion, and  it  causes  them  to  unnaturally  yard 
up  in  a small  area,  which  enhances  the 
spread  of  disease.  Also,  deer  are  more  readily 
injured  and  killed  crossing  the  roadways 
coming  to  an  artificial  food  source. 

— WCO  J.  Christopher  Heil,  Collegeville 
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Positive  Spin 

Luzerne  — After  receiving  many  reports 
of  fisher  sightings  near  Nescopeck  State 
Park,  their  existence  was  recently  confirmed 
when,  unfortunately,  a 15-pound  male  was 
killed  as  it  tried  to  cross  Route  309  in  But- 
ler Township.  1 want  to  thank  the 
PennDOT  employees  who  recovered  the 
fisher  immediately,  so  it  can  he  mounted 
for  educational  purposes. 

— WCO  David  V.  Allen,  Mountaintop 

Chalk  One  Up  for  the  Dayshift 

Perry  — I once  worked  for  a company 
where  it  seemed  the  dayshift  employees 
were  always  at  odds  with  the  nightshift.  1 
thought  about  that  one  day  when  1 stopped 
to  check  out  something  flopping  around 
on  the  side  of  the  road  that  turned  out  to  be 
a Cooper’s  hawk  with  a screech  owl  in  its 
talons. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Icre&burg 

The  Good  Life 

While  working  our  displays  at  the  sports 
shows  several  people  asked  about  my  fa- 
ther, retired  LMO  Richard  Belding.  They 
wondered  what  he’s  been  up  to  since  he 
retired.  Here’s  an  e-mail  he  sent  to  my  son; 

“Hi!  #12  rabbit  is  in  the  bag  — 12  out 
of  12  were  males,  it  takes  an  average  of  26 
minutes  to  shoot  the  rabbit  after  Pepper 
barks.  I’m  12  out  of  13  shots  (5  for  5 with 
the  20-gauge  — 2 shot  with  the  .22).  The 
rabbits  have  an  average  of  6 BBs  in  them. 
More  rabbits  run  when  the  temperature  is 
above  32  degrees,  and  Monday  is  a had  day 
to  be  a rabbit  (4  were  killed  on  Monday).’’ 

— LMO  Matthew  D.  Belding,  Pitman 

Necessary  Farm  Implement 

Dauphin  — A farmer  here  told  me  that 
for  15  years  he  has  had  a pair  of  barn  owls 
nesting  on  his  farm,  and  he  hasn’t  seen  a rat 
during  that  time.  Unfortunately,  the  owls 
disappeared  this  year  and  rats  reappeared 
almost  immediately.  As  Evan  said,  “Every 
farmer  needs  a tractor,  a plow  and  a pair  of 
bam  owls.” 

— WCO  Mke  Doherty,  Dauphin 


That’ll  Teach  Him 

Potter  — During  deer  season  an  ortho- 
pedic surgeon  from  Philadelphia  tagged  a 
tremendous  9-point  buck  here  with  a prior 
year’s  antlerless  license  tag.  1 failed  to  men- 
tion to  him  that  part  of  the  penalty  might 
he  to  receive  (dis)honorahle  mention  in  a 
Pield  Note. 

— WCO  Mark  S.  Fair,  Coudersport 


What  a Relief 

McKean  — 1 commandeered  deputies 
Howard  Kane  and  Gary  Howes  to  help  me 
work  a display  at  an  outdoor  show,  without 
telling  them  exactly  what  it  was.  Both  took 
it  pretty  well  when  they  got  to  the  show  and 
discovered  the  display  depicted  our  Becom- 
ing an  Outdoors-Woman  program  — espe- 
cially after  1 told  them  they  wouldn’t  have 
to  wear  pink  how  ties. 

— WCO  Rose  Luciane,  Custer  City 

Unbelievable 

Lancaster  — A man  1 cited  for  poach- 
ing a deer  with  a 9mm  automatic  handgun 
tried  to  explain  that  his  actions  were  justi- 
fied. He  elaborated  how  he  killed  the  doe 
in  retaliation  for  an  incident  a few  months 
earlier  where  a deer  ran  into  the  side  of  his 
truck.  He  said  shooting  the  deer  made  things 
even.  During  my  brief  time  as  a WCO,  I’ve 
heard  some  outlandish  reasons  for  commit- 
ting game  law  violations,  hut  this  one  defi- 
nitely takes  the  cake. 

— WCO  Jonathan  5.  Zucr,  Manheim 
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2002  Deer  Harvest 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


MARYLAND 


2002-03  deer  harvest:  517,529 


2002'03  was  an  outstanding  year  for 
deer  hunters  and  for  the  Game 
Commission’s  deer  management  pro- 
gram. Hunters  took  352,1 13  antlerless 
deer  and  165,416  antlered  deer, 
5 1 7,529  deer  in  all.  The  take  compares 
with  2001’s  harvest  of  486,014 
(203,247  antlered  deer)  and  2000’s 
504,600  (203,221  antlered). 

“We  were  expecting  a large  harvest, 
and  we  got  it,”  noted  Dr.  Gary  Alt,  chief 
of  the  agency’s  Deer  Management  Sec- 
tion. “Proportionately,  the  harvest 
wasn’t  quite  what  we  thought  it  would 
he,  hut  hunters  still  took  more 
antlerless  deer  and  fewer  antlered  deer 
than  previous  years,  which  was  the  pri- 
mary goal.  Compared  to  past  years, 
roughly  40,000  additional  antlered 
deer  made  it  through  the  deer  seasons, 
and  we  harvested  about  70,000  more 


antlerless  deer  than  in  200 1 . This  will 
help  us  balance  Pennsylvania’s  deer 
herd  with  our  habitat.  In  addition, 
hunters  gained  invaluable  experience 
adapting  to  the  new  regulations. 

“As  deer  managers,  we  are  excited 
about  the  progress  hunters  have  helped 
us  make  in  beginning  to  balance  deer 
populations,”  Alt  said.  “And  based  on 
comments  we’ve  been  receiving,  hunt- 
ers are  equally  excited  about  the  new 
approach  to  deer  management  here. 
Substantial  progress  has  been  made, 
and  Pennsylvania  is  turning  heads  na- 
tionally with  its  deer  program. 

“The  2002  seasons  and  bag  limits 
were  designed  to  increase  the  doe  har- 
vest and  lower  the  buck  harvest,  and 
they  did.  We  didn’t  get  the  buck  har- 
vest down  quite  as  much  as  we  wanted. 
We  were  hoping  to  protect  upwards  of 
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NEW  JERSEY 


CODY  WHIPPLE,  1 3,  dropped  this  trophy 
in  Tioga  County  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  2002  season.  He  also  harvested  an 
antlerless  deer  in  the  early  season. 

75,000  bucks,  but  we’re  nonetheless 
pleased  with  the  nearly  40,000  that 
ultimately  made  it  through.  However, 
considering  some  of  the  circumstances 
that  affected  the  season,  and  that  this 
was  the  first  year  of  new  antler  restric- 
tions,  we  are  extremely  pleased  with 
what  was  accomplished.” 

As  another  indication  of  how  well 
the  new  antler  restrictions  protected  the 
younger  antlered  bucks,  this  year,  32 
percent  of  the  bucks  examined  at 
locker  plants  were  in  the  30+  month 
age  class.  Traditionally,  that  percent- 
age  has  run  between  16  and  19  per- 
cent. Conversely,  68  percent  of  the 
2002-03  harvest  was  H/^-year-old 
bucks,  whereas  in  the  past  it  was  81-84 
percent. 

“The  deer  population  model  we 
used  to  forecast  how  many  bucks  ant- 
ler restrictions  could  save  used  an  av- 
erage annual  percentage  of  bucks  in 
past  harvests  that  qualified  as  a legal 
buck,”  Alt  explained.  “However,  last 
year  was  anything  but  average.  The 
winter  of  2001-02  was  one  of  the  mild- 
est on  record,  and  the  mast  crop  of  200 1 
was  one  of  the  largest  in  recent  history. 
Those  two  factors  brought  bucks 
through  winter  and  early  spring  in  bet- 
ter physical  condition  and,  therefore, 
they  grew,  on  average,  higger  antlers.” 

Alt  said  that  without  antler  restric- 
tions, Pennsylvania’s  buck  harvest 
likely  would  have  exceeded  200,000, 
and  compared  similarly  with  harvests 
over  the  previous  two  years.  With  ant- 
ler restrictions,  he  expected  a 36  per- 
cent decline  in  the  buck  harvest.  That 
forecast  held  true  in  the  4-point  area, 
but  in  the  3-point  area,  the  decline  was 
only  16  percent. 

“Bucks  in  the  3 -point  areas  had  bet- 


ter nutrition  than  usual  and,  conse- 
quently, a higher  percentage  than  nor- 
mal met  or  exceeded  the  legal  size  in 
2002,”  Alt  explained.  “We  are  not  ex- 
pecting that  to  happen  this  year.  There 
was  more  snow  and  colder  temperatures 
this  winter  and  a light  acorn  crop  last 
fall.  Those  factors  should  lead  to  more 
typical  racks  this  fall,  which  will  pro- 
tect more  bucks.  1 expect  the  buck  kill 
to  come  down  substantially  in  the  3- 
point  area  in  2003,  but  that  sets  the 
stage  for  great  hunting  in  2004.” 

Alt  noted  that  the  Deer  Manage- 
ment Section  was  pleased  with  the 
hunter-compliance  findings  based  on 
the  study  of  radio-collared  bucks  in 
Armstrong  and  Centre  counties. 

“Some  people  were  concerned  that 
hunters  would  shoot  first  then  deter- 
mine whether  the  buck  was  legal,”  Alt 
said.  “Our  research  indicates  that  hunt- 
ers did  an  excellent  job  of  identifying 
their  bucks  as  meeting  the  new  antler 
restrictions  before  shooting. 

“Further,  the  number  of  mistake 
kills  reported  was  lower  than  antici- 
pated, which  indicates  great  hunter 
compliance  with  the  new  regulation, 
too.  I am  confident  that  hunters  will 
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see  the  benefits  of  their  efforts  next  year 
and  in  years  to  come.” 

Bowhunters  took  69,648  deer 
(33,476  bucks  and  36,172  antlerless) 
during  the  2002  seasons  compared  to 
the  2001  archery  harvest  of  74,051 
deer  (40,753  bucks  and  33,298 
antlerless).  Flintlock  hunters  took 
32,640  deer  (1,279  bucks  and  31,361 
antlerless)  during  the  2002  seasons, 
compared  to  the  2001  flintlock  har- 
vest of  25,817  deer  (2,127  bucks  and 
23,690  antlerless).  Regular  firearms 
hunters  took  130,661  bucks  and 
284,580  antlerless  deer. 

Mistake  kill  report 

“Based  on  other  states’  experiences, 
we  expected  5,000  to  10,000  mistakes 
during  the  first  season  with  the  new 
antler  restrictions,”  said  PGC  execu- 
tive director  Vem  Ross.  “However,  our 
WCOs  handled  only  2,096.” 

Of  that  number,  2,050  resulted  in 
hunters  paying  a $25  administrative  fee 
and  surrendering  the  antlers.  Of  the  re- 
maining 46  cases  where  the  mistake  kill 
claims  were  found  to  not  be  legitimate, 


$500  fines  were  issued.  Of  those,  17 
involved  hunters  shooting  bucks  in 
mistake  for  does,  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  antler  restrictions. 

“So,  in  reality,  there  were  only  29 
cases  of  our  WCOs  rejecting  hunter 
mistake-kill  claims  involving  antler 
restrictions,”  Ross  said.  “TTiis  rejection 
rate  of  1.4  percent  is  down  from  last 
year.” 

For  comparison,  Ross  noted  that 
even  though  the  new  antler  restrictions 
were  not  in  place  in  2001-02,  WCOs 
handled  122  mistake  kills  involving 
antlered  deer.  Of  those,  three  were  re- 
jected, for  a rejection  rate  of  nearly  2.5 
percent. 

“Also,  by  law,  a hunter  charged  with 
illegally  killing  a deer  is  subject  to  a 
one-year  license  revocation,”  Ross 
said.  “However,  if  there  are  aggravat- 
ing or  mitigating  circumstances,  our 
agency  is  empowered  to  increase  or 
decrease  the  revocation  by  one  year. 
Therefore,  we  used  our  discretion  to 
waive  license  revocation  for  any  hunter 
who  turned  in  a mistake  kill  that  was 
ultimately  rejected.” 


PA  Deer:  CWD  free 


SAMPLES  from  more  than  500  deer 
taken  during  the  2002  firearm  deer  sea- 
son have  all  tested  negative  for  chronic 
wasting  disease  (CWD). 

The  tests  were  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  State  Vet- 
erinary Laboratory  in  Harrisburg. 

The  Came  Commission  continues 
to  wait  tor  CWD  test  results  from  the 
61  elk  taken  during  the  week-long  elk 
hunt  in  November.  According  to  Penn 


State  University  Animal  Diagnostics 
Laboratory,  results  of  the  brucellosis 
and  bovine  tuberculosis  tests  for  the 
elk  were  negative,  however,  the  CWD 
tests  are  not  yet  complete.  Testing  of 
the  elk  samples  is  being  conducted  by 
the  National  Veterinary  Services  Labo- 
ratory in  Ames,  Iowa. 

While  the  long  anticipated  test  re- 
sults were  good  news,  the  Came  Com- 
mission will  continue  to  monitor  and 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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collect  deer  and  elk  that  appear  sick  or 
behave  abnormally.  Plans  also  are  in 
place  to  continue  random  testing  of 
hunter-killed  deer,  as  well  as  all  elk 
taken  during  the  2003-04  seasons. 

“Although  CWD  has  not  been  found 
in  Pennsylvania,  we  must  continue  to 
be  vigilant  in  our  monitoring  efforts,” 
said  Vem  Ross,  Game  Commission  ex- 
ecutive director.  “The  surveillance  in- 
formation we  are  gathering  is  important 
for  the  early  detection  of  CWD. 

“At  this  time,  we  can  continue  to 
assure  the  public  that  there  are  no  con- 
firmed or  suspected  cases  of  CWD- in- 
fected deer  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  are 
doing  everything  we  can  to  ensure  that 
it  stays  that  way.” 

Since  1998,  the  Game  Commission, 
in  cooperation  with  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  tested  more 
than  300  deer  that  have  died  of  un- 
known illness  or  were  exhibiting  ab- 
normal behavior.  No  evidence  of  CWD 
has  been  found  in  these  samples. 

First  identified  in  1967,  CWD  is  a 
transmissible  spongiform  encephalopa- 
thy (TSE)  that  affects  members  of  the 
deer  family  (cervids),  including  white- 
tailed deer  and  elk.  It  is  a progressive 
and  always  fatal  disease,  which  scien- 
tists theorize  is  caused  by  an  unknown 
agent  capable  of  transforming  normal 
brain  proteins  into  an  abnormal  form. 
Once  the  abnormal  form  is  created,  it 
changes  the  shape  of  adjacent  proteins 
and  causes  holes  to  form  in  brain  tissue. 

There  currently  is  no  practical  way 
to  test  live  animals  for  CWD,  no  cure 
for  animals  that  contract  the  disease  and 
no  vaccine  to  prevent  an  animal  from 
contracting  the  disease.  Clinical  signs 
include  poor  posture,  lowered  head  and 
ears,  uncoordinated  movement,  rough- 
hair  coat,  decreased  appetite,  weight  loss, 
increased  thirst,  excessive  drooling  and, 
ultimately,  death.  There  is  no  scientific 
evidence  of  CWD  being  transmitted  to 
humans  or  to  other  non-cervid  live- 


stock under  normal  conditions. 

Deer  or  elk  harboring  CWD  may 
not  show  any  signs  of  the  disease  for  a 
minimum  of  18  months,  and  then 
death  follows  normally  within  the 
next  year. 

Anyone  who  sees  deer  or  elk  be- 
having oddly,  that  appear  to  be  very 
sick,  or  that  are  dying  for  unknown 
reasons  are  urged  to  contact  the  near- 
est Game  Commission  region  office. 
Individuals  are  not  to  kill  the  animal. 

To  learn  more  about  CWD,  visit 
the  Game  Commission’s  website 
(www.pgc.state.pa.us)  and  click  on 
“Wildlife”  and  then  select  “Chronic 
Wasting  Disease.” 

Currently,  the  Game  Commission, 
state  Department  of  Agriculture,  state 
Department  of  Health,  the  state  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion, the  Pennsylvania  Emergency 
Management  Agency  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  coop- 
erating to  develop  a response  plan  in 
the  event  CWD  is  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  inter-agency  task  force  is 
focusing  on  preventing  CWD  from 
entering  the  state,  ways  to  ensure  early 
detection  should  CWD  enter  the  state, 
and  a comprehensive  response  plan 
to  contain  and  eradicate  CWD  should 
it  be  found  here. 

“We  are  very  serious  about  prevent- 
ing CWD  from  entering  Pennsylva- 
nia,” said  Bob  Boyd,  assistant  director 
of  the  Game  Commission  Bureau  of 
Wildlife  Management.  “Scientific 
modeling  suggests  that  if  nothing  is 
done  to  contain  an  outbreak  of  the 
disease,  CWD  could  cause  a local  deer 
population’s  demise  within  20  to  25 
years  in  states  with  high-density  deer 
populations,  such  as  Pennsylvania. 

“We  also  are  concerned  about  the 
potential  environmental  contamina- 
tion that  could  he  caused  by  CWD,  as 
well  as  the  serious  economic  impact 
that  would  result.” 
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2002-03  bobcat  harvest 


HUNTERS  and  trappers  harv^ested  135 
bobcats  in  2002-03,  slightly  less  than 
the  146  taken  the  year  before. 

Last  September,  545  permits,  from 
the  more  than  3,100  people  who  ap- 
plied, were  awarded.  Bobcats  were 
taken  in  19  of  the  20  counties  open. 
The  breakdown  is:  Bradford,  12; 
Cameron,  7;  Centre,  3;  Clearfield,  13; 
Clinton,  12;  Columbia,  1;  Elk,  10;  Eor- 
est,  4;  Luzerne,  4;  Lycoming,  5; 
McKean,  4;  Monroe,  1;  Pike,  3;  Potter, 
10;  Sullivan,  12;  Susquehanna,  2; 
Tioga,  19;  Wayne,  1;  and  Wyoming, 
10.  (Wliere  two  bobcats  were  taken  has 
yet  to  be  determined. ) 

Prom  every  bobcat  taken,  PGC  staff 
collected  body  measurements,  tissue 
samples,  stomachs,  blood  samples,  kid- 
neys and,  from  females,  reproductive 
tracts.  A tooth  also  was  collected  from 
each  bobcat  to  determine  the  age  com- 
position of  the  harvest.  This  informa- 
tion will  be  provided  to  successful 
hunters  and  trappers  once  the  analyses 
are  complete. 

A survey  has  been  mailed  to  all  per- 
mit recipients,  to  measure  participation 
and  harvest  effort.  “All  indicators  sug- 
gest that  bobcat  populations  continue 
to  expand  throughout  the  common- 
wealth,” said  Dr.  Matthew  Lovallo, 
Game  Commission  furbearer  biologist. 
“In  addition  to  northeast  and 


Eric  Rensel 


CORY  CESSNA,  12,  of  Penfield, 
harvested  this  28-pound  male  bobcat 
on  january  11,  2003.  His  first  year  of 
hunting  and  he  was  lucky  enough  to 
draw  a bobcat  permit!  With  Cory  here 
is  father  Cliff  and  hound  Annie,  which 
ran  the  cat  for  close  to  three  hours 
before  it  crossed  in  front  of  Cory's 
12-gauge. 

northcentral  counties,  bobcat  popula- 
tions are  well  established  in  many  cen- 
tral, southcentral  and  southwestern 
counties  that  are  currently  not  open  to 
hunting  or  trapping.” 

Bobcat  permit  allocations  for  the 
2003-04  seasons  will  be  set  by  June  1. 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral  — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1-877-877-7137  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  l-888-PGC-8001 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All  other 
calls  should  he  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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BASED  on  the  elk  survey  conducted 
this  past  January,  the  elk  population  is 
estimated  to  be  552,  and  (after  calves 
are  born  this  spring)  is  expected  to 
number  between  650  and  700  animals 
by  the  November  2003  hunting  sea- 
son begins. 

“Weather  made  this  year’s  survey 
difficult,”  PGC  elk  biologist  Jon 
DeBerti  said.  “The  aerial  survey  took 
four  days  to  accomplish,  rather  than 
the  normal  two  or  three,  and  the 
groundwork  prior  to  and  during  the 
aerial  survey  was  hampered  by  deep 
snow  and  ice. 

“Although  this  year’s  population 
estimate  is  down  from  last  year,  most  of 
the  drop  occurred  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  elk  range,  where  most  hunt- 
ing pressure  has  been  focused  to  bring 
elk  populations  in  line  with  the  goals 
outlined  in  the  management  plan.  The 
population  estimate  there  of  slightly 
more  than  400  animals  still  is  above 
the  management  goal  of  300.” 

The  herd  breakdown  by  sex  and  age 
in  this  year’s  survey  is:  83  branch-ant- 


2003  elk  survey 

lered  bulls;  22  spike  hulls;  320  adult 
females;  1 10  calves;  and  17  unknowns. 

Known  elk  mortalities  during  2002 
were  up,  totaling  111.  A breakdown 
of  losses  is:  hunting,  61;  crop  damage 
17;  highway  collisions,  1 1;  illegal  har- 
vest 8;  train,  5;  accidental,  2;  brain 
worm  infestation,  1;  and  unknown,  6. 
Out-of-season  elk  mortalities  have 
been  averaging  between  six  and  eight 
percent  for  the  past  few  years. 

“During  the  last  two  decades,  crop 
damage  kills  and  illegal  harvest  have 
been  the  leading  causes  of  mortalities,” 

DeBerti  said. 

Last  year’s  aerial  survey  was  canceled 
due  to  a lack  of  snow.  DeBerti  pointed 
out  that  for  a successful  surv'ey,  snow  is 
necessary,  so  the  dark  colored  animals 
can  be  seen.  Having  too  much  snow 
(and  wind)  however,  as  DeBerti  noted, 
is  a problem,  too,  and  that’s  what  the 
survey  team  experienced  this  year. 

The  first  modern  day  elk  hunt  was 
held  in  2001,  which  resulted  in  27  elk 
being  taken.  There  were  61  elk  taken 
in  the  2002  hunt. 


Dubaich  replaces  Overcash  as  LE 

Director 


MICHAEL  A.  DUBAICH  has  been 
named  ditector  of  the  agency’s  Bureau 
of  Law  Enforcement,  replacing  David 
Overcash,  who  retired  in  January’. 

“Mike  is  a proven  leader  within  the 
Came  Commission,  and  he  will  be  a 
vital  part  of  the  management  team  that 
is  committed  to  improving  the  agency’s 
overall  effectiveness  and  efficiency,” 
PCC  executive  director  Vem  Ross  said. 
“Mike’s  knowledge  of  game  and  wild- 
life laws  and  even-handedness  will 
serve  him  well  in  his  new  position.” 


As  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  di- 
rector, Dubaich  will  coordinate  and 
ovetsee  the  enforcement  activities  of 
the  Came  Commission’s  135  district 
and  more  than  500  deputy  wildlife 
conservation  officers. 

A 1978  graduate  of  Center  Area 
High  School  in  Beaver  County, 
Dubaich  attended  Penn  State 
University  and  Montana  State 
University  in  Bozeman,  where  he 
earned  a bachelor’s  degree  in  fish  and 
wildlife  management. 
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Duhaich  began  his  career  with  the 
Game  Commission  in  1985  as  a WCO 
trainee  in  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation.  In  1986,  after  graduat- 
ing  with  the  school’s  19th  Class,  he  was 
assigned  to  northern  Adams  County, 
where  he  served  until  1989. 

From  1989  to  1997,  Duhaich 
worked  as  a special  investigator,  focuS' 
ing  on  illegal  wildlife  commercializa- 
tion and  poaching  operations.  In  1997, 
he  was  promoted  to  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Law  Enforcement’s  Special 
Operations  Division. 

Duhaich  and  his  wife,  Tara  Dawn, 
currently  reside  in  Millerstown,  Perry 
County.  His  father  and  mother,  Mike 
and  Helen  Duhaich,  still  live  in  Bea- 
ver County,  where  Duhaich  said  his 
conservation  law  enforcement  training 
really  hegan. 


“My  dad  shared  with  me  his  love 
for  hunting,  and  both  parents  taught 
me  right  from  wrong  and  to  always  re- 
spect others,”  Duhaich  said.  “I  believe 
our  deputies  and  full-time  WCOs  are 
the  finest  in  the  country,  and  I will  do 
all  that  I can  to  support  their  efforts.” 

Overcash  retired  after  serving  the 
agency  for  nearly  3 3 years.  He  had  been 
named  bureau  director  in  2001,  after 
having  served  as  acting  director  since 
June  of  2000.  Overcash  hegan  his  ca- 
reer with  the  Game  Commission  in 
1970.  In  1971,  after  graduating  with 
the  RLSC’s  14th  Class,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  southern  Monroe  County  dis- 
trict. 

In  1992,  Overcash  was  promoted  to 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement’s  Technical  Services  Di- 
vision. 


utdoors- 

Woman 


mi’crui«//t<7THO 


May  30-June  1 Women's  Adventure  Week- 
end in  Bradford  with  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Eederation’s  Women  in  the  Outdoors  program. 


Enjoy  the  University  of  Pittshurgh-Bradford’s  campus  and  creekside  con- 
dos. Choose  from  Bowhunter  Ed  Certification,  Introduction  to  Turkey 
Hunting,  Introduction  to  Fly  Fishing  or  a tour  of  Allegheny  National 
Forest  and  the  Johnson  Farm  on  Saturday.  Sunday  enjoy  another  class 
before  heading  home. 

June  13  Beyond  BOW  Canoeing  workshop  with  the  Eancaster 
County  Environmental  Center  in  Lancaster. 

June  21  Mini  BOW  with  Southern  Clinton  County  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation in  Loganton.  Class  offerings  include  archery,  fishing,  handguns, 
muzzleloaders,  outdoor  cooking,  outdoor  photography,  rifle  marksman- 
ship, shotgunning  and  turkey  hunting. 

June  28  Mini  BOW  with  Kinsey’s  Outdoors  in  Mt  Joy.  Class  offerings 
include  archery,  hass  fishing,  fly  fishing  and  treestand  safety. 

Eor  more  on  these  events  and  other  BOW  progams,  write  PA-BOW, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17110-9797,  (717-705-9350);  e-mail  pa-how@state.pa.us;  or  visit 
http://sites.state.pa. iis/PA_Exec/PGC/how/index.htm. 
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Off  thfe  Wire 

by  Bob  D'Angelo 


New  Jersey 

Hunters  took  3,720  bearded  turkeys  during  the  6-week  2002  spring  gobbler 
season,  which  is  a 16  percent  increase  from  the  3,202  taken  in  2001,  and 
an  18  percent  success  rate  among  permit  holders. 

Wisconsin 

Hunters  took  a record  39,336  birds 
during  the  spring  2002  gobbler 
season. 

Arkansas 

Hunters  harvested  17,557  turkeys  during 
the  spring  2001  season.  The  harvest 
included  144  bearded  hens. 

What's  in  a Name? 

According  to  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  some  authors  maintain 
that  the  word  "turkey"  was  taken  from  the  bird's  call,  turk,  turk.  A more 
logical  explanation,  however,  suggests  that  "turkey"  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  word  tukki,  which  also  means  "peacock,"  and  was  applied  to  the 
bird  by  the  Jewish  poultry  merchants  who  helped  introduce  it  to  Europe. 

Wild  Turkey  Super  Fund 

NWTF  chapters  in  16  states  have  each  spent  more  than  one  million  dollars  on  projects 
that  benefit  wild  turkeys  and  other  wildlife.  The  16  states  distributed  the  funds  through 
the  NWTF’s  Wild  Turkey  Super  Fund.  This  fund  is  how  the  NWTF  funnels  money  to 
states,  Canadian  provinces  and  local  areas  throughout  North  America  for  projects  that 
benefit  wild  turkeys  and  their  habitat.  The  16  states  include:  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Texas  and  Wisconsin.  Pennsylvania  chapters 
were  the  first  state  chapters  to  surpass  the  $3  million  mark. 

Turkey  Hunting  Incident  Report 

Fifty-four  states  and  provinces  submitted  summary  reports  of  hunting 
incidents  that  occurred  in  2000.  There  were  69  spring  turkey  season 
incidents  with  one  fatality,  and  17  fall  season  injuries  with  no  fatalities. 
During  the  last  10  years  the  number  of  turkey  hunters  has  increased  by  60 
percent,  seasons  have  gotten  longer  and  harvests  have  gone  up.  Turkey 
hunting  incidents,  however,  have  dropped  dramatically.  The  NWTF  reports 
that  incident  rates  per  100,000  hunters  dropped  from  8.1  incidents  in  1992 
to  2.95  in  2000. 


Maryland 

Hunters  harvested  3,030  turkeys  during  the 
2002  spring  season  — down  slightly  from 
the  record  3,075  taken  in  2001.  The  top 
five  counties  in  turkey  harvest  last  spring 
were:  Garrett,  471;  Allegany,  323; 
Dorchester,  315;  Washington,  278;  and 
Worcester,  277. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Nonhunters  are  often  confused  about  how  hunters 
claim  they  love  the  wildlife  they  kill;  we  hunters  often 
are  muddled,  too.  We  are  not  conflicted  in  how  we 
feel,  hut  only  in  how  to  explain  it. 

The  Paradox 


OUT  OF  HIS  musings  while  a park 
ranger  in  the  Southwest,  Edward 
Abbey  wrote  Desert  Solitaire.  Out  of  his 
book  1 found  this  kernel  to  muse  over:  “The 
horned  owl  may  be  the  natural  enemy  of 
the  rabbit,  but  surely  the  rahbit  is  the  natu- 
ral  friend  of  the  horned  owl.  The  rabbit 
feeds  the  owl.  One  can  easily  imagine  the 
fondness,  the  sympathy,  the  genuine  affeC' 
tion  with  which  the  owl  regards  the  rahbit 
before  rending  it  into  edible  portions.” 

As  hunters,  we  occasionally  find  our- 
selves  having  to  explain,  if  not  justify,  our 
sport  to  nonhunters.  Many  of  these  folks 
are  acquaintances  and  relatives  (even  rela- 
tives  of  acquaintances)  who  are  not  anti- 
hunting;  they’re  just  curious  now  that 
they’ve  met  a hunter,  and 
they  want  to  understand  the 
activity.  Many  have  abso- 
lutely no  knowledge  about 
hunting,  but  have  received 
only,  at  best,  a mixed  message 
from  modern  media  and 
Western  culture. 

TWO  YOUNG  red  foxes  play 
and  practice  the  "bounce  and 
pounce"  they'll  use  when 
mousing.  The  fox  has  no 
enmity  toward  the  mouse.  To 
the  fox,  the  mouse  is  life. 


In  any  thoughtful  discussion  with  hunt- 
ers, these  people  eventually  ask  how  we 
feel  about  the  animals  we  hunt.  Because 
we  shoot  the  deer,  the  bear,  the  turkey,  the 
squirrel,  even  Abbey’s  rabbit,  because  we 
kill  it,  they  assume  that  we  must  hate  it. 
We  must  he  the  animal’s  enemy.  How  then 
can  hunters  call  themselves  the  champi- 
ons of  wildlife.'’  Isn’t  the  urge  to  hunt,  to 
kill  game,  the  same  as  the  urge  to  destroy, 
to  obliterate?  Yet  they  see  photos  and 
paintings  of  the  classic  sportsman  with  his 
brace  of  soft-coated  setters,  gently  strok- 
ing the  dead  grouse.  That  doesn’t  look  like 
hatred  to  them.  It  looks  more  like  affec- 
tion. 

Nonhunters  are  confused  about  this 
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and,  in  trying  to  explain  to  them  how  we 
feel  about  the  game  we  kill,  we  hunters 
often  are  muddled,  too.  We  are  not  con- 
flicted in  how  we  feel,  hut  only  in  how  to 
explain  it.  We  know  that  we  feel  nothing 
at  all  like  anger  or  the  urge  to  destroy  the 
animal.  We  never,  ever  kill  game  in  ha- 
tred. We  have  nothing  at  ail  thar  amounts 
to  a feeling  of  wanting  to  do  the  game 
ill  . . . except  to  render  it  dead.  Isn’t  that 
a contradiction?  Not  in  the  experience  of 
the  hunt. 

We  hunters  are  upset  if  we  cause  suffer- 
ing to  the  game  — a shot  gone  awry  that 
wounds  only,  or  one  that  causes  the  dying 
process  to  be  anything  but  instantaneous. 
When  that  happens,  we  live  with  a guilty 
stain  on  our  conscience,  even  when  the 
circumstances  were  hardly  our  fault.  We 
may  toss  and  turn  during  sleepless  hours, 
replaying  the  shot  and  fruitless  follow-up 
in  our  mind,  punishing  ourselves  with 
blame  or  examining  our  actions  for  the 
possibility  of  absolution. 

How  can  this  be?  To  both  appreciate  a 
thing  and  yet  try  so  hard  to  kill  it?  Hunt- 
ers may  wonder  about  how  these  feelings, 
these  imperatives,  can  coexist  when  they 
seem  to  be  such  opposites.  If  we  can’t  ex- 
plain it  to  ourselves,  how  unsurprising  that 
we  find  ourselves  fumbling  to  answer  oth- 
ers. 

That’s  why  1 liked  Abbey’s  story  of  the 
owl  and  the  rabbit.  He  had  time  in  those 
summers  in  the  desert  to  watch  the  doings 
of  wildlife.  He  had  observed  well  enough 
to  distill  something  that  we  have  all  seen 
if  we  have  watched  predators,  but  maybe 
had  not  noticed. 

What’s  the  demeanor  of  a fox  mousing 
in  a field?  Alert,  intent,  even  playful  in  its 
sharp-eared,  sharp-nosed  bounces.  Cer- 
tainly for  the  fox  trying  to  catch  its  next 
meal,  this  is  serious  business.  Without  the 
mouse  down  the  gullet,  lean  times  are  more 
than  just  a saying.  But  that  doesn’t  mean 
the  fox  isn’t  in  some  way  enjoying  the 
hunt.  After  all,  this  is  what  its  physique 
and  psyche  are  constructed  to  do,  what  it 


does  best.  This  is  the  heart  of  its  “foxiness.” 
How  could  anyone  watching  the  fox’s 
cheerful,  eager  seeking  conclude  that  it 
hated  the  mouse? 

I’m  sure  the  fox,  if  it  could  tell  us,  would 
say  it  just  wants  the  mouse  dead  and  swal- 
lowed. It  desires  the  energy  of  the  mouse 
flashing  through  its  veins,  reverberating  in 
its  own  muscles,  kicking  up  its  own  vital- 
ity. The  fox  has  no  enmity  toward  the 
mouse.  To  the  fox,  the  mouse  is  life.  Does 
the  fox  indeed  “love”  the  mouse?  The  fox 
must  at  least  have  a real  interest  in  the  well- 
being of  mice.  Certainly,  other  than  want- 
ing to  eat  them,  the  fox  can  have  nothing 
against  mice  and  can  even  be  said  to  be 
“rooting”  for  them. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  Abbey  could 
interpret  this  same  demeanor  that  he  saw 
in  his  owl  as  almost  a “fondness,”  “sympa- 
thy” and  “genuine  affection”  for  the  rab- 
bit? That  kind  of  talk  is  unfashionably  an- 
thropomorphic, but  is  it  nonetheless  true? 
I’ve  watched  this  too  many  times  in  preda- 
tory wildlife  to  believe  Abbey  is  wrong.  1 
think  of  the  focused  regard  of  the  hawk 
when  it  spots  small  prey  below,  a look  as 
intent  as  that  of  any  lover.  1 recall,  also, 
the  unswerving  gaze  of  the  deer  hunter, 
settling  his  sights  on  the  shoulder  of  a buck. 

If  the  owl,  the  fox  and  the  hawk  expe- 
rience something  quite  the  opposite  of 
animosity  toward  their  prey,  can  that  also 
explain  what  we  hunters  feel  toward  the 
game  we  kill? 

But  are  we  predators?  1 believe  without 
question  that  we  are.  Although  some  may 
dispute  the  point,  it’s  an  argument  of  logic, 
centered  in  the  reasoning  mind  and  not 
heeding  the  deeper  part  of  our  brain  that 
contains  wordless  explanations  of  human 
nature.  We  can  debate  away  our  predatory 
nature,  but  we  can’t  excise  its  existence. 

If  we  are  not  predators,  then  why  are 
we  so  taken  by  them?  Why  do  we  feel  so 
aligned  with  wildlife  predators?  We  admire 
predators’  keenness,  their  audacity,  their 
initiative,  even  their  braininess  as  com- 
pared to  stolid,  boring  and,  we  might  say. 
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unimaginative  prey  animals.  Throughout 
history,  humans  have  used  mainly  preda- 
tors  as  their  symbols  of  prowess  — the  lion, 
the  wolf,  the  eagle.  We  all  enjoy  the  chase, 
the  contest,  the  struggle  for  the  prize, 
whether  that’s  control  of  the  hall,  a “kill- 
mg”  on  Wall  Street,  or  a game  bird  in  the 
hand.  Much  of  the  vibrancy  of  humanness, 
some  would  say,  is  just  our  predator  per- 
sonality. 

Maybe  that’s  why  we  also  feel  such  ap- 
preciation for  and  care  so  much  about  wild- 
life, even  as  we  hunt  and  kill  the  same  ani- 
mals as  game.  At  the  core,  our  response  to 
our  “prey”  is  no  different  from  any  other 
animal  predator’s.  Certainly  we  don’t  have 


THE  DEER  MOUSE  is  a popular 
prey  species.  Predators  can't 
be  said  to  "hate"  their  prey. 
It's  quite  the  contrary  — they 
owe  their  life  to  their  prey. 

the  same  need  to  kill  the 
game  to  eat  “lest  we  starve,” 
hut  our  instincts  don’t  know 
that.  Reason  says  there’s  a 
beefsteak  in  the  freezer,  but 
we  feel  the  same  about  the 
food  before  us  in  fur  or  feath- 
ers as  if  the  kill  were  that  vi- 
tal, because  it’s  in  our  nature. 
Perhaps  the  concern  and  dedication  that 
people  display  when  they  act  to  benefit 
wildlife  just  harkens  hack  to  the  impera- 
tive of  the  hunt  in  all  our  genes. 

How  could  that  which  hunts  ever  be 
an  enemy  of  that  which  is  hunted?  The 
one  complements  and  requires  the  other, 
something  more  like  a marriage  than  a war, 
though  it  is  consummated  in  blood. 

Not  that  these  thoughts  are  entirely 
new.  In  his  book.  Abbey  was  already  ahead 
of  me:  “How  can  we  speak  of  natural  en- 
emies in  such  a well-organized  system  of 
operations  and  procedures?  All  the  time, 
everywhere,  something  or  someone  is  dy- 
ing to  please.”  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 


Mortal  Stakes,  by  Jan  E.  Dizard,  University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  Box  429,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts  01004,  www.umass.edu/umpress,  312  pp.,  $19.95,  plus  $5  shipping  & 
handling.  This  book  examines  the  place  of  hunters  and  hunting  in  contemporary  America. 
Drawing  on  detailed  interviews  with  hunters  as  well  as  opinion  surveys  and  demographic 
statistics,  the  author  analyzes  the  meanings  attached  to  hunting  and  situates  this  tradi- 
tional activity  in  its  current  setting.  With  fewer  and  fewer  Americans  closely  linked  to  the 
land,  hunting  seems  less  ordinary  and  less  necessary.  As  the  gulf  between  hunters  and 
nonhunters  widens,  hunters  have  begun  to  think  of  themselves  as  a minority  group  that 
suffers  from  prejudice  and  stereotyping.  As  a result,  Dizard  argues  that  hunting  is  fast 
becoming  one  more  front  in  an  expanding  "culture  war"  over  what  it  means  to  be 
American.  He  looks  at  who  hunts,  how  they  compare  socially  and  politically  with 
nonhunters,  and  how  they  see  themselves  and  are  seen  by  others. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Spring  is  in  full  slendor,  and  Marcia  is  ready  for 
another  National  Migratory  Bird  Count  day. 


A Walking 
Meditation 


Another  National  Migratory  Bird 
^ Count  day  and  we  are  blessed  by  a 
perfect  May  morning  — cool,  clear  and 
ringing  with  birdsong.  This  time,  though, 

I resolve  to  take  it  easy,  to  move  slowly  and 
quietly,  to  make  this  day  a walking  medi- 
tation on  the  beauties  of  this  most  splen- 
did of  months.  Besides,  I’m  getting  older 
and  my  usual  breakneck  pace  on  foot  must 
be  modified,  so  that  1 don’t  collapse  at  mid- 
day. 

Consequently,  when  I am  awakened  at 
5:10  a.m.  by  the  eastern  towhee  that  calls 
outside  my  window,  I lie  there  listening  and 
am  rewarded  by  the  singing  of  a wood 
thrush  and  the  trilling  of  a chipping 
sparrow.  Lulled  by  the  avian  cho- 
risters, I fall  back  to  sleep  for  an- 
other hour. 

When  I spring  awake,  this 
time  for  good,  1 hear  a field  spar- 
row, blue  jay,  common  yel- 
lowthroat,  brown-headed  cow- 
bird,  gray  catbird,  yellow-breasted 
chat,  Baltimore  oriole  and  Ameri- 
can robin  as  I dress  and  head 
downstairs  to  make  breakfast. 

First,  though,  I stand  on  the 
veranda  and  add  song  sparrow, 
white-breasted  nuthatch,  tufted 
titmouse,  mourning  dove,  Ameri- 
can goldfinch  and  scarlet  tanager  x>' 


to  my  list.  But  1 need  to  count  numbers  as 
well  as  species,  and  1 jot  down  two  gold- 
finches and  a pair  of  mourning  doves. 

Even  though  it’s  40  degrees,  1 throw 
open  the  kitchen  door  to  listen  for  birds  as 
1 prepare  a cheese  omelet  and  heat  up  some 
lemon-raisin  coffeecake.  Two  loud  songs, 
those  of  a great-crested  flycatcher  and 
Carolina  wren,  fill  the  air. 

After  breakfast,  I stuff  my  Peterson  Field 
Guide  in  one  pocket  and  my  notebook,  pen 
and  a bottle  of  water  in  the  other  and  I’m 
off.  Slowly,  I walk 
around  the 
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yard,  looking  for  the  white-crowned  spar- 
row I saw  here  the  day  before,  the  eastern 
bluebirds  that  always  come  into  the  yard 
to  feed  on  insects,  and  the  pair  of  Ameri- 
can kestrels  that  jousted  on  the  electric  line 
the  evening  before.  There  is  no  sign  of  any 
of  them.  Instead,  I find  a pair  of  American 
redstarts  in  the  blooming  lilac  shrub  be- 
side the  house,  watch  a pair  of  barn  swal- 
lows swooping  over  First  Field,  track  down 
a singing  yellow  warbler  in  the  maple  tree 
beside  the  driveway,  and  note  the  pair  of 
eastern  phoebes  that  have  a nest  in  our 
garage.  Off  in  the  distance  I hear  the  call 
of  a common  flicker. 

By  the  time  I start  up  Guesthouse  Trail 
at  8:05,  It  is  48  degrees,  and  the  first  east- 
ern wood  pewee  of  the  year  sings  pee-a-wee. 
Then  another  song  catches  my  attention. 
Because  it  doesn’t  sound  like  any  song  I 
am  familiar  with,  I spend  many  minutes 
tracking  the  bird  down.  To  my  surprise,  it’s 
a blue-headed  vireo  singing  an  uncharac- 
teristic song  — a vireo  that  hasn’t  read  the 
books;  the  other  two  I hear  during  the  day 
have. 

Off  in  the  woods  the  first  of  many  ov- 
enhirds  yells,  teacher,  teacher,  teacher. 
Worm-eating  warblers  buzz  from  their  un- 
dergrowth hideaways.  A black-throated 
green  warbler  sings  trees,  trees,  murmuring 
trees,  and  so  they  are  as  a light  breeze  sways 
the  new,  tender  green  leaves.  Those  leaves 
are  just  large  enough  to  make  spotting  birds 
a challenge.  Luckily,  I can  use  my  ears  to 
identify  the  drumming  of  a ruffed  grouse, 
and  the  drumming  and  calling  of  a pileated 
woodpecker. 

I stop  to  admire  the  first  pink  lady  slip- 
pers blooming  on  the  trail,  and  near  the 
top  of  Laurel  Ridge,  1 hit  a small  migra- 
tion. Most  are  yellow-rumped  warblers  and 
red-eyed  vireos,  hut  then  I am  stopped  in 
my  tracks  by  two  of  my  favorite  warblers  — 
a singing  bay-hreasted  and  hlackhurnian. 
Because  neither  nest  here,  I don’t  recog- 
nize their  songs.  1 stand  and  look  and  lis- 
ten for  as  long  as  they  perform,  hoping  to 
memorize  their  songs  while  admiring  the 


flaming  orange  throat  and  head  of  the 
hlackhurnian,  and  the  bay-breasted’s  more 
muted  reddish-brown  throat,  upper  breast 
and  back  of  the  head. 

Because  I’m  looking  skyward,  I also  spot 
the  first  turkey  vulture  of  the  day  gliding 
overhead,  followed  a few  minutes  later  by 
a red-tailed  hawk.  In  the  distance  a turkey 
gobbles.  A few  minutes  later,  two  shots  ring 
out.  Sounds  like  our  turkey  hunters  have 
bagged  the  turkey  I just  counted. 

I continue  my  slow  walk  along  Laurel 
Ridge  Trail  and  stop  to  smell  the  wild  aza- 
lea in  bloom.  Then  I see  a hairy  wood- 
pecker climbing  an  oak  tree  trunk  and  hear 
the  sweet,  robin-like  warble  of  a rose- 
breasted  grosbeak.  A common  raven  calls 
overhead  and  a red-bellied  woodpecker 
from  a nearby  tree.  The  calling  and  chas- 
ing of  a pair  of  downy  woodpeckers  is  a 
prelude  to  their  mating  on  a tree  branch. 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet.  I’ll  switch  you,  sings  a 
chestnut-sided  warbler. 

By  9:45  I reach  the  end  of  Laurel  Ridge 
Trail  and  turn  on  to  the  Far  Field  Road. 
Already,  the  frenzied  birdsong  of  early 
morning  has  quieted.  Now  I hear  only  the 
birds  in  residence,  which  includes  the  first 
hooded  warbler  and  one  American  crow. 
The  latter  are  nesting  now  and  are  unusu- 
ally quiet. 

The  flowering  dogwood  is  in  full  splen- 
dor along  the  roadside,  and  I sit  on  Coy- 
ote Bench  to  listen  and  look.  Finally,  I hear 
the  feC'bee  of  a hlack-capped  chickadee, 
and  then  watch  a male  towhee  chasing  a 
black-and-white  warbler.  The  warbler  ig- 
nores the  towhee  and  continues  feeding  a 
few  feet  away  from  me.  This  handsome 
warbler  is  one  of  the  earliest  arrivals  and 
moves  woodpecker-like  up  and  down  tree 
trunks  and  branches. 

A northern  cardinal  sings  from  below 
the  road,  and  so  does  the  first  black- 
throated  blue  warbler  of  the  season.  I move 
on  to  the  Far  Field  and  scan  for  the  bird  I 
hear  singing.  There  he  sits,  high  in  a black 
locust  tree,  the  first  indigo  bunting  to  re- 
turn. 
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By  1 1 o’clock  I have  51  species  and  my 
walk  hack  home  merely  adds  numbers  to 
my  list,  including  the  red-bellied  wood- 
pecker yelling  his  head  off  inside  our  deer 
exclosure. 

1 rest  by  making  homemade  soup  for 
lunch  and  then  sit  on  the  veranda  and 
watch  a pair  of  pileated  woodpeckers  on  a 
yard  tree.  Just  as  they  fly  off,  a ruby- 
throated  hummingbird  hovers  beside  the 
same  tree.  Having  gotten  my  52  species,  1 
pull  on  my  hoots  again.  This  time  1 set  off 
for  Greenbrier  and  Ten  Springs  trails  on 
the  10-year-old  clearcut. 

Where  are  the  blue-gray  gnatcatchers, 
1 wonder.  They  have  been  back  for  weeks 
and  yet  1 have  not  heard  one.  Along 
Greenbrier  Trail  1 hear  or  see  four.  While  1 
am  pishing  up  the  gnatcatchers,  a towhee 
and  a white-throated  sparrow  flush  from  a 
Japanese  barberry  bush.  Many  cardinals 
sing  and  forage,  as  this  has  always  been  a 
cardinal  haven,  even  before  the  trees  were 
cut. 

Still  moving  slowly  and  quietly,  1 hear 
a loud,  complex  song  that  1 can’t  identify. 
Determined  to  see  the  bird,  1 spend  more 
than  half  an  hour  trying  to  track  it  down. 
But  it  keeps  moving  around,  and  when  1 
glimpse  it,  the  leaves  hide  its  body.  Des- 
perately, I count  the  syllables  — six  — and 
read  the  account  of  every  possible  warbler 
song  in  Peterson.  None  seems  to  fit  what  1 
am  hearing. 

Finally,  the  bird  lands  on  a naked 
branch  and  1 can  hardly  believe  it.  It’s  a 
hooded  warbler.  I know  the  American  red- 
start and  black-throated  green  warbler 
have  a variety  of  songs,  and  1 should  have 
guessed  by  the  timbre  of  the  song,  if  not  its 
pattern,  that  it  was  a hooded  warbler. 

1 move  on  to  the  Bench  Blind  and  am 
rewarded  with  a lovely  view  of  a singing 
redstart,  as  well  as  a parade  of  dogwood 
trees.  Rose-breasted  grosbeaks  are  also 
plentiful. 

Then  1 wend  my  way  down  to  the  road 
via  Ten  Springs  Trail  and  its  extension  into 
the  uncut  forest.  There,  1 stop  to  contem- 


jack-in-the-pulpit  leaves 
without  flowers.  Last  year’s  drought  is  prob- 
ably affecting  this  year’s  blooming  jacks. 
The  other  wildflowers  have  gone  crazy  in 
the  frequent  rains.  So  has  our  stream.  It 
roars  along,  drowning  out  all  but  the  ring- 
ing songs  of  the  Louisiana  waterthrushes. 
Their  alarm  calls  bring  in  a male  scarlet 
tanager,  and  I’m  riveted  to  this  favorite  bird 
before  it  flies  off. 

My  eyes  now  concentrate  on  the  wild- 
flowers. We  have  been  away  for  10  days 
and  I’m  pleased  that  the  cool  weather  has 
kept  them  from  blooming  until  now.  Even 
the  purple  trillium  that  bloomed  before  we 
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left  still  hold  on  to  their  blossoms. 

Beds  of  foamflowers  and  wild  geraniums, 
yellow  mandarin,  and  white,  smooth  yeh 
low,  long-spurred  and  purple  violets  cover 
the  stream  hank  and  road  bank.  A line  of 
mitrewort  blooms  along  the  stream  and  on 
top  of  a mound  formed  hy  a large  tulip  tree 
that  went  over  last  fall.  The  mound  also 
holds  white  violets,  Solomon’s  seal,  round- 
leaved  violet  leaves,  marginal  wood  ferns 
and  cinnamon  ferns. 

Next  I find  five  colonies  of  the  para- 
sitic squawroot  that  live  on  the  roots  of 
large  oak  trees.  Once,  before  the  clearcut, 
there  were  hundreds  of  them,  but  1 am 
happy  that  at  least  a few  of  these  strange 
looking,  cone-like,  yellow  brown  wildflow- 
ers  have  survived. 


The  three  white  pom-pom  shaped  blos- 
soms of  sarsaparilla  are  in  bloom  on  either 
side  of  the  road.  Fringed  polygala  provides 
a splash  of  pinkish-purple  on  the  road 
hank.  White  umbels  of  Canada  mayflower, 
also  called  wild  lily-of-the-valley,  stand 
above  its  bright  green  and  shiny  heart- 
shaped  leaves.  The  bed  of  rue  anemone 
near  the  forks  is  still  as  fresh  as  when  it 
first  opened  three  weeks  ago. 

But  what  about  the  birds?  Counting 
birds  is  only  an  excuse  to  spend  the  whole 
day  afield.  This  day  is  about  appreciating 
the  natural  world,  about  having  a rever- 
ence for  life,  about  being  grateful  that  I am 
alive  and  well  and  able  to  once  again  ex- 
perience that  greatest  show  on  earth  — an 
Appalachian  spring.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


‘^Berry^^  Good 

Read  the  clues  below  to  identify  this  healthy  spring  berry,  and  then  place  and 
unscramble  the  misplaced  capital  letters  in  the  spaces  to  find  the  answer. 

I am  a common  wild  red  berryS.  I Tam  a member  of  the 
rose  family.  I contaRin  rich  amounts  of  vitamin  C.  My 
berries  can  be  mashed  and  usAed  as  a toothpaste  or  in 
treating  toothaches.  It  is  also  Wreported  that  I relieve 
sunBburns.  My  plant  has  three  toothed  leaflets,  but  TmE 
not  poisonous.  A healthy  tea  can  beR  made  from  my 
fresb  leaveRs.  My  berries  are  most  commonly  used  in 
jamsY  and  jellies. 


answers  on  p.  63 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  P.j.  Reilly 


A formidable  weapon  during  the  Middle  Ages , and  now 
legal  to  use  in  some  seasons  here  in  Pennsylvania,  just 
how  good  is  the  crossbow  for  deer  hunting! 

The  Horizontal 

Bow 


BECOMING  proficient  with  a crossbow  requires  less 
practice  than  mastering  a conventional  bow.  A few  days 
on  the  target  range  will  give  a good  indication  of  the 
crossbow's  capabilities  and  limitations. 


Legend  has  it  when  ancient  Chinese 
/ armies  battled  at  Ma-ling  in  341  B.C., 
some  of  the  soldiers  carried  the  first  cross- 
bows.  Carvings  and  archaeological  artifacts 
indicate  the  Romans  used  them  as  well 
from  the  fourth  through  the  seventh  cen- 
turies A.D.  But  it  wasn’t  until  about  1000 
A.D.  that  crossbows  were  widely  used  by 
soldiers  and  hunters  alike. 

Although  it  has  been  around  for  more 
than  2,000  years,  the  crossbow  is  a rela- 
tively new  sporting  implement  for  Penn- 
sylvania hunters.  The  2002-03  hunting 


season  was  the  first  that  it 
was  approved  for  use  by  all 
hunters  statewide  during 
the  firearms  deer,  bear  and 
elk  seasons. 

Over  the  past  decade, 
controversy  has  swirled 
around  the  crossbow  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  different 
factions  have  sparred  over 
whether  able-bodied  hunt- 
ers should  be  allowed  to  use 
crossbows  during  the  ar- 
chery deer  season.  We’re 
not  going  to  delve  into  that 
debate  here.  The  fact  is,  the 
crossbow  has  an  established 
place  in  Pennsylvania. 
We’ll  talk  about  how  it  got  there,  what  it 
can  and  can’t  do,  and  who  should  think 
about  giving  one  a try. 

History  in  Pennsylvania 

Historically,  the  crossbow  was  labeled 
an  “illegal  hunting  device”  under  Penn- 
sylvania law,  which  meant  you  couldn’t  use 
it  to  hunt  any  game  in  the  state.  In  1991, 
the  Game  Commission  made  crossbows 
legal  for  use  during  the  archery  deer  sea- 
son by  disabled  hunters.  Those  hunters  had 
to  apply  to  the  Game  Commission  for  a 
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special  permit  that  allowed  them  to  hunt 
with  crossbows,  and  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  permit,  had  to  he  amputees 
or  at  least  have  no  use  of  a hand  or  arm. 

In  1993,  the  state  legislature  changed 
the  crosshow  law  to  make  it  available  to 
hunters  with  a wider  range  of  disabilities. 
The  law  states  that  if  a hunter  secures  a 
doctor’s  certificate  verifying  that  he  or  she 
is  suffering  from  a permanent  physical  con- 
dition preventing  him  or  her  from  using  a 
conventional  bow,  then  the  Game  Com- 
mission should  issue  a crosshow  permit. 
That  law  still  stands  today  for  using  a cross- 
how during  the  archery  deer  season. 


In  December  2000,  then  Governor  Tom 
Ridge  signed  a bill  removing  the  crosshow 
from  the  state  list  of  “illegal  hunting  de- 
vices.” That  paved  the  way  for  use  of  the 
crossbow  by  the  general  public.  The  fol- 
lowing spring,  the  Game  Commission 
made  the  crossbow  legal  for  use  by  all  deer 
hunters  in  the  six  Special  Regulations  Area 
counties  — Allegheny,  Bucks,  Chester, 
Delaware,  Montgomery  and  Philadel- 
phia — during  the  2001-02  firearms  deer 
season. 

For  2002-03,  the  Game  Commission 


expanded  use  of  the  crossbow  statewide. 
Essentially,  it  was  deemed  equal  to  a rifle, 
so  hunters  could  use  crossbows  across  the 
state  during  hear  season,  during  the  fire- 
arms deer  season  and,  in  the  elk  manage- 
ment areas,  during  elk  season.  Harvest  data 
from  the  deer  season  was  not  available  at 
the  writing  of  this  article,  hut  Game  Com- 
mission records  show  one  bear  was  killed 
with  a crossbow  during  the  2002  season 
and  no  elk  were  taken  with  crossbows. 

Tale  of  the  Tape 

One  of  the  leading  myths  about  the 
modem  crosshow  is  that  it  can  be  used  to 
take  game  at  60,  70 
and  even  80  yards.  Not 
so.  Ottie  Snyder,  me- 
dia specialist  for 
Horton  crossbows,  said 
the  American  Cross- 
bow Federation’s  maxi- 
mum recommended  ef- 
fective  range  for  a 
crosshow  in  a hunting 
situation  is  40  yards  — 
same  as  a compound 
how.  “But  the  average 
killing  shot  with  a 
crossbow  is  under  20 
yards,”  Snyder  said. 
Again,  same  as  a com- 
pound. 

Admittedly,  a cross- 
bow looks  more  pow- 
erful than  a conven- 
tional compound  bow,  because  it  has  a rifle 
stock  and  may  be  equipped  with  a scope. 
But  looks  can  be  deceiving.  Spend  a day 
on  the  practice  range  with  a crossbow  and 
you’ll  discover  just  how  powerful  it  isn’t. 

Let’s  take  a look  at  the  ballistics  of  a 
crossbow  versus  a compound  bow.  I pitted 
my  Browning  compound  against  my 
Horton  crossbow  to  find  out  just  how  the 
two  compared. 

The  compound  has  a 70-pound  draw 
weight  and  shoots  a 29-inch  arrow  that 
weighs  503  grains.  Through  a chrono- 


PROOF  of  the  pudding.  The  author  used  a crossbow  to  take 
this  5-point  buck  at  1 5 yards  in  Ohio.  The  American  Crossbow 
Federation  recommends  crossbow  hunters  limit  themselves 
to  shots  of  40  yards  and  under. 
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graph,  it  shoots  252  feet  per  second.  The 
crossbow  has  a 175-pound  draw  weight  and 
shoots  a 20-inch  bolt  that  weighs  398 
grains.  It  shoots  285  feet  per  second.  So 
even  though  the  bolt  weighs  105  grains  less 
than  the  arrow,  the  crossbow  needs  more 
than  twice  the  draw  weight  of  the  com- 
pound to  gain  only  33  feet  per  second  over 
the  bow. 

A crossbow  needs  to  have  a heavy  draw 
weight  because  its  power  stroke  is  much 
shorter  than  a compound  bow’s.  The  power 
stroke  is  the  distance  the  bowstring  pushes 
an  arrow  or  bolt  before  releasing  it.  The 
power  stroke  on  my  Horton  is  only  about 
12  inches,  compared  to  my  compound’s  23 
inches. 

Out  on  the  target  range,  1 set  a sight 
pin  on  my  compound  for  20  yards,  and  I 
zeroed  the  scope  on  my  crossbow  for  the 
same  distance.  When  I backed  up  to  30 
yards  and  held  the  20-yard  pin  on  the 
bullseye,  the  arrow  hit  4.5  inches  below 
center.  The  bolt  fired  from  my  crossbow 
under  the  same  conditions  hit  3.5  inches 
low.  When  I backed  up  to  40  yards,  again 
holding  my  20-yard  sight  on  the  bullseye, 
my  arrow  hit  20  inches  low,  and  the  bolt 
17  inches  low.  At  50  yards,  my  arrow  hit 
34  inches  low  and  the  bolt  30  inches  low. 

As  an  avid  bowhunter,  this  information 
tells  me  that  I should  think  of  my  cross- 
bow as  a bow,  not  as  a firearm.  This  means 
that  when  I’m  in  the  woods  with  my  cross- 
bow, I’m  trying  for  shots  generally  at  20 
yards  or  less,  but  no  more  than  30  yards. 
That’s  my  comfort  range  with  my  com- 
pound bow  as  well. 

Getting  in  the  Game 

So  now  that  we  know  what  a crossbow’s 
capabilities  and  limitations  are,  who  should 
consider  hunting  with  one?  If  you’re  the 
adventurous  type  who  likes  to  try  new 
things,  then  the  crossbow  is  for  you.  Here’s 
a sporting  arm  that  you  probably  have 
never  even  shot  before,  let  alone  hunted 
with.  If  you’ve  taken  big  game  with  a rifle, 
bow,  handgun,  shotgun  and  muzzleloader, 


Look  for  any  crossbow  regulation 
changes  for  the  upcoming  2003-04 
season  in  future  issues  of  Came  News, 
and  on  the  agency's  website  at 

www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


why  not  add  the  crossbow  to  that  list?  It’s 
a new  challenge. 

If  you  hunt  deer  in  suburban  areas,  but 
you  don’t  hunt  with  a compound  how,  the 
crossbow  can  be  a real  asset.  Hunting  in 
suburban  country  is  tricky.  You  have  to  be 
keenly  aware  of  safety  zones,  kids  running 
around,  pets,  automobiles,  and  so  on.  Be- 
cause of  the  limitations  of  conventional 
archery  gear,  bowhunters  have  been  mak- 
ing inroads  in  suburbia  for  years  and  are 
enjoying  some  fantastic  hunting.  Land- 
owners  feel  more  comfortable  about  allow- 
ing bowhunters  on  their  property. 

Firearm  hunters,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a tougher  time  of  it.  Because  they 
have  to  wear  fluorescent  orange  and  their 
firearms  make  a lot  of  noise,  they  are  much 
more  visible  than  the  silent,  camouflaged 
archers.  Blaze  orange  and  guns  make  many 
suburbanites  uneasy. 

By  using  a crossbow,  you  can  eliminate 
one  of  those  factors  — noise.  You  still  have 
to  wear  blaze  orange,  and  you  still  have  to 
abide  by  safety  zone  laws  (50  yards  for  those 
using  a crossbow  in  Special  Regulations 
Areas  counties),  but  when  you  shoot,  no 
one  will  know  it  but  you.  Mention  that  to 
a landowner  whose  property  you  are  con- 
sidering hunting.  Also  explain  to  the  land- 
owner  that  the  effective  range  of  a cross- 
bow is  significantly  less  than  that  of  a shot- 
gun or  rifle. 

Learning  the  Ropes 

Once  you  understand  its  limitations, 
learning  to  shoot  a crossbow  is  as  easy  as 
learning  to  shoot  a rifle  or  shotgun.  It 
doesn’t  take  hundreds  of  hours  on  the  prac- 
tice range  to  master  the  crossbow,  like  it 
does  a conventional  bow.  But  you  still  need 
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to  practice  with  it. 

What  should  you  look  for  in  a cross- 
bow? Horton  recommends  deer  hunters  use 
crossbows  with  draw  weights  ranging  from 
150  to  165  pounds.  Bows  in  this  range  have 
enough  power  to  take  down  a deer,  yet  are 
relatively  easy  to  cock.  If  you  don’t  have 
the  strength  to  simply  pull  back  the  string 
by  hand  to  cock  the  bow,  there  are  devices 
available  that  allow  you  to  crank  a handle 
to  cock  the  how. 

It  you  hunt  from  a treestand,  the  Ameri- 
can Crossbow  Federation  recommends  you 
cock  your  bow  on  the  ground  before  you 
climb  into  your  stand.  But  don’t  put  a bolt 
in  it  until  you  are  seated  in  your  stand  and 
ready  to  hunt.  To  cock  a crossbow,  you  put 
the  front  end  on  the  ground,  with  the  butt 
of  the  stock  sticking  straight  up.  You  bend 
over  the  how  at  the  waist,  put  your  chest 
on  the  butt,  reach  down  with  both  hands 


and  pull  the  string  up  toward  you.  Obvi- 
ously, doing  this  in  a treestand  could  be 
dangerous. 

Plan  on  getting  a compound  crossbow 
rather  than  a recurve.  A compound  trans- 
fers far  more  energy  to  a bolt  than  the 
recurves.  That’s  important  when  you’re 
looking  for  penetration  into  a deer’s  chest 
cavity.  For  sights,  you  can  use  a scope  with 
multiple  horizontal  reticles  that  correspond 
to  various  distances,  or  you  can  use  pins 
similar  to  what  archers  use  on  conven- 
tional hows. 

The  crossbow  is  the  new  kid  on  the 
block  in  Pennsylvania.  If  you’re  looking  for 
a hunting  opportunity  never  before  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  in  this  state,  give 
the  crossbow  a try.  Just  remember  that,  al- 
though it  looks  like  a cross  between  a rifle 
and  a how,  it  performs  more  like  a bow  than 
it  does  a rifle.  □ 


Bapsf  of  ^ore 


This  photo,  sent  in  by  WAYNE  GEMMILL  from  Stewartstown  in  York  County,  was  taken  in 
1916  and  shows  Stewartstown  Deer  Creek  Hunting  Club  members  (L  to  R)  BEN  SHADE, 
MERRYN  MILLER,  JOE  GABLE  and  ROY  GEMMILL.  Wayne  says  his  grandfather  told  him 
that  the  group  traveled  to  Driftwood  in  Cameron  County  by  train  and  then  horse  and 
wagon  to  hunt  deer,  bears,  turkeys  and  grouse,  with  grouse  (as  shown  in  the  photo) 
being  plentiful  at  the  time.  BEN  SHADE  is  carrying  a Winchester  Model  97  pump,  which 
was  first  manufactured  in  1897. 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  john  McGonigle 


Experiencing  quick  success  is  a ke'y  factor  in  getting 
youngsters  to  become,  and  remain,  shooters.  Read 
on  to  learn  about  the  other  factors  for  ..  . 


Keeping  Young 
Shooters  in  the  Game 


Nothing  succeeds  like  success. 

Nowhere  is  that  more  true  than 
when  introducing  youngsters  to  shooting. 
In  fact,  having  early  success  is  one  of  the 
three  main  factors  in  getting  youngsters  to 
become,  and  remain,  shooters;  recoil  and 
gun  fit  are  the  other  two. 

An  important  thing  I learned  from  the 
elementary  education  courses  I took  in 
college,  and  from  my  student  teaching  ex- 
perience, is  that  for  someone  to  enjoy 
something,  and  particularly  to  remain  ac- 
tive in  it,  that  individual  must  attain  a level 
of  success  early  in  his  or  her  experience 
and  learning  process. 

Ensuring  success  for  beginning  shoot- 
ers is  not  that  hard  to  do.  When  we  start 
youngsters  in  baseball  we  start  them  with 


T-ball,  where  the  ball  is  hit  from  a station- 
ary tee  to  ensure  a successful  “hit.”  Young- 
sters are  first  taught  to  catch  a large  ball, 
like  a beach  ball  or  soccer-size  ball,  because 
their  neuromuscular  skills  and  hand/eye 
coordination  are  not  developed  enough  to 
catch  a small  ball.  Gradually,  as  skill  in- 
creases, the  ball  gets  smaller.  In  a similar 
vein,  we  are  going  to  throw  only  easy  tar- 
gets for  youngsters,  but  more  on  this  later. 

Prior  to  shooting  at  flying  targets  it’s 
important  for  youngsters  to  understand  the 
process  of  leading  a target.  It’s  easy  to  tell 
students  to  shoot  in  front  of  the  target,  hut 
that  is  insufficient.  I use  two  methods  to 
teach  leading  the  target,  one  in  the  class- 
room and  the  other  outside. 

I use  a laser  light  (like  the  ones  used  for 
slide  presentations)  in  conjunction  with  a 
flashlight  for  the  indoor  lesson.  I point  the 
laser  light  at  the  wall  in  a dimly  lit  rcrom 
and  move  the  beam  across  the  wall  to  il- 
lustrate the  path  of  a target.  Do  it  a couple 
of  times  to  ensure  that  new  shooters  un- 
derstand what  you  are  illustrating.  Next, 
trace  a target  path  with  the  laser  and  then 
use  the  flashlight  beam  to  move  along  a 

PROVIDING  STUDENTS  with  the  correct 
tools,  including  a properly  sized  gun  fitted 
with  a good  recoil  pad  and  using  light 
target  loads  on  targets  they  can  hit  works 
wonders  for  keeping  them  interested  in 
shooting. 
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path  necessary  to  intersect  the  target  along 
its  flight  path  as  depicted  hy  the  laser  light. 
This  scenario  allows  students  to  easily  vi- 
sualize  leading  a target. 

In  addition  to  providing  a good  visual 
tor  depicting  lead,  the  douhle-heam  dem- 
onstration can  later  he  used  to  teach  the 
various  shooting  methods,  such  as  swing- 
through,  sustained  lead,  etc.  But  wait,  we’re 
getting  ahead  of  ourselves. 

With  the  proper  visualization  of  lead 
instilled,  we  then  move  outside  to  demon- 
strate lead  another  way.  Explain  to  the  stu- 
dents that  you  are  a quarterback  and  will 
throw  them  a pass.  Have  a student  walk  a 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  you,  about 
10  yards  away.  Instruct  the  student  to  keep 
walking  at  a steady  pace  no  matter  what 
happens  until  you  tell  him  to  stop.  Remind 
the  student  to  maintain  his  pace  and  then 
throw  a tennis  hall  directly  to  the  student’s 
position.  The  student  will  nearly  always 
slow  down,  or  stop,  to  catch  the  ball  that 
was  thrown  behind  him  because  of  his  for- 
ward movement.  Repeat  the  drill  hut  throw 
the  ball  ahead  of  the  student,  or  lead  him, 
the  way  a quarterback  leads  a receiver. 
Next,  allow  the  students  to  be  the  quar- 
terback, and  they’ll  quickly  grasp  the  con- 
cept of  lead. 

Both  methods  demonstrate  not  only  the 
need  to  lead  a target,  hut  also  the  method 
to  lead  it.  Of  course,  prior  to  live  fire  exer- 
cises, instructors  must  thoroughly  cover  all 
aspects  of  operating  a firearm  as  well  as  fire- 
arm safety.  All  students  and  instructors 
must  wear  eye  and  hearing  protection  at 
all  times,  and  students  should  not  carry 
ammunition  during  shooting  sessions.  In- 
structors should  either  hand  them  a shell 
one  at  a time,  or  actually  place  the  shell  in 
the  chamber,  hut  not  in  the  magazine. 

If  you  are  using  a regular  trap  field,  move 
students  forward  to  a spot  about  8 to  10 
yards  behind  the  trap  house.  Have  the  trap 
set  to  throw  only  straightaway  targets.  If 
you  are  having  more  than  one  student 
shoot  at  a time,  make  a line  for  the 
student’s  lead  foot  by  laying  a piece  of  thin 


rope  where  you  want  them  to  shoot  from. 
Make  sure  that  every  shooter’s  lead  foot  is 
on  the  rope,  never  over  it  or  behind  it,  as 
it  helps  ensure  a safe  firing  line. 

Instructors  should  review  safety  prac- 
tices, including  keeping  the  muzzle  pointed 
above  the  trap  house.  All  shooters  should 
now  he  ready  to  shoot  at  fairly  close,  mostly 
straightaway  targets.  Remind  them  to 
move  ahead,  or  lead,  a slightly  angling  tar- 
get and  to  follow  through,  or  continue 
moving  the  gun,  after  pulling  the  trigger. 

Students  will  start  with  the  gun 
mounted,  holding  the  muzzle  about  a foot 
above  the  trap  house.  If  you  use  a portable, 
home-use  target  thrower  use  the  same  set- 
up as  described  above.  Start  students  at  the 
station  seven  low  house  if  you  use  a skeet 
field,  so  that  they  will  also  have  a relatively 
easy,  rising,  going  away  target.  Pick  a simi- 
lar target  presentation  if  beginning  on  a 
sporting  clays  course. 

In  each  scenario  instruct  students  to 
raise  the  gun  along  the  path  of  the  target 
and  pull  the  trigger  as  they  pass  it,  remem- 
bering to  follow  through  after  the  shot. 
Have  the  students  think  of  painting  over 
the  target  with  the  smooth,  continuous 
stroke  of  a paintbrush.  The  key  is  to  start 
students  with  close,  fairly  easy  shots  that 
they  can  quickly  hit  consistently.  Have 
each  student  shoot  these  easy  targets  re- 
peatedly, building  confidence  by  hitting 
them.  With  little  help  from  the  instructor 
the  students  will  start  learning  to  center, 
or  smash,  these  easier  targets  because  they 
remain  constant.  Students’  shotguns 
should  always  be  fitted  with  an  improved 
cylinder  or  skeet  choke,  because  we’re  try- 
ing to  ensure  success  and  instill  confidence. 

By  now  you  have  a bunch  of  happy, 
smiling  students,  because  they  are  shatter- 
ing the  close,  straightaway  targets.  Do  not 
rush  them  on  to  another  shooting  station, 
but  allow  them  to  shoot  at  a dozen  or  so 
targets,  being  sure  they  are  hitting  the 
majority  of  them.  Give  the  invigorated  stu- 
dents a break  and  work  with  another  group. 

Allow  the  students  to  shoot  the  same 
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target  two  or  three  more  times  when  they 
return.  Then  move  them  hack  several  yards 
and  shoot  again.  After  experiencing  suc- 
cess have  them  move  slightly  to  the  side 
to  change  the  target’s  angle,  hut  not  dras- 
tically. Set  the  trap  to  throw  slightly  wider 
targets.  In  other  words,  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  targets,  hut  only  in  small  in- 
crements, and  only  when  the  student  has 
succeeded  regularly  on  the  previous  targets. 
Move  the  students  closer  again  when 
changing  target  angles,  because  this  helps 
ensure  success. 

A second  major  consideration  is  recoil. 
Instructors  must  negate  the  effects  of  re- 
coil, or  only  the  most  motivated  young- 
sters will  continue  shooting.  I believe  the 
majority  of  young  shooters  would  he  bet- 
ter off  learning  to  shoot  from  an  unrelated 
instructor  instead  of  a macho  driven  dad, 
for  instance.  Similarly,  most  women  should 
not  learn  to  shoot  from  their  husbands. 

For  rifle  and  handgun  shooters  it’s  easy 
to  eliminate  recoil  by  using  a .22  rimfire. 
A .22  still  allows  shooters  to  concentrate 
on  basics,  such  as  sight  picture,  breathing 
control  and  trigger  squeeze,  without  con- 
cern for  recoil. 

Shotguns  present  a different  set  of  prob- 
lems. The  small  stature  of  many  youngsters 
makes  it  physically  challenging  to  handle 
most  shotguns,  because  few  shotguns  are 
made  in  youth  models;  most  are  long  and 
heavy,  with  a stock  that  is  too  long.  Also, 
many  factory  recoil  pads  are  only  moder- 
ately effective,  and  some  are  just  plain  ter- 
rible. Young  shooters  need  a shotgun  pro- 
portional to  their  size  and  strength.  It 
should  be  fitted  with  an  effective  pad,  such 
as  a Kick-Eze  or  Pachmayer  Decelerator. 

The  next  obstacle  to  dealing  effectively 
with  recoil  is  selecting  gauge.  First,  forget 
the  .410  (Yes,  I know  it’s  not  a gauge).  It 
has  long  been  wrongly  promoted  as  a youth 


Fun  Game  answer: 
STRAWBERRY 


gun.  The  .410  is  for  experts,  and  even  then 
its  uses  are  limited.  I’d  like  to  see  the  .410 
limited  to  clay  birds  only. 

We  will  also  immediately  disregard  the 
12-  and  16-gauges,  because  they  have  too 
much  recoil.  Even  a 20-gauge  gives  a pretty 
good  jolt  to  a skinny  12-  to  14-year-old, 
but  using  light  loads  in  a gas  operated  semi- 
automatic brings  recoil  down  to  a pretty 
manageable  level. 

In  my  opinion,  if  one  is  available,  the 
best  gauge  for  starting  youngsters  is  the 
28-gauge.  Its  14-ounce  loads  are  effective 
at  short  ranges  and  it  patterns  well  and 
crushes  targets.  Check  the  28-gauge  on  a 
skeet  field  and  you’ll  see  no  significant  dif- 
ference from  a 20-gauge.  In  my  opinion  a 
28-gauge  in  a gas  operated  semi-auto  is  the 
perfect  shotgun  for  a youngster,  or  for  an 
adult.  My  two  28-gauge  shotguns  are  my 
favorites,  and  many  experienced  shooters 
that  try  the  28  feel  the  same  way. 

Finally,  most  young  shooters  need  a 
shotgun  with  a shortened  stock.  Without 
one,  youngsters  are  handicapped  when  it 
comes  to  shooting  effectively.  If  a young- 
ster has  to  struggle  to  handle  the  gun,  or  if 
he  can’t  hit  targets,  he  will  quickly  become 
disinterested. 

Youngsters  need  good,  comprehensive 
instruction  to  he  successful  shooting  a shot- 
gun, and  they  need  constant  reminders  to 
focus  only  on  the  bird  (after  determining 
it  is  a safe  shot).  They  also  need  a lot  of 
repetition  and  encouragement.  Instructors 
should  also  make  shooting  fun  by  having 
short  competitions,  giving  little  awards  and 
encouragement,  and  generally  being  cer- 
tain that  students  are  enjoying  the  learn- 
ing process. 

Learning  to  shoot  well  is  a long-term 
project.  Providing  students  with  the  cor- 
rect tools,  including  a properly  sized  gun 
fitted  with  a good  recoil  pad  and  using  light 
target  loads  on  targets  they  can  hit  works 
wonders.  Coupled  with  good  instruction, 
repetition  and  fun,  instructors  can  turn  the 
learning  process  for  shooting  into  an  en- 
joyable lifetime  activity.  □ 
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Y FRIEND  DALE  is  a logger.  Recently,  on  a game  lands  in  Blair  County,  he  was 
marking  off  an  area  along  a road  to  he  “daylighted”  (shade-producing  trees  cut 
hack  so  that  sunlight  could  reach  the  roadbed,  allowing  grasses  to  grow  there  for  the 
benefit  of  wildlife).  Suddenly,  a grouse  flushed  from  the  ground,  only  a few  feet  away. 
Dale  searched  the  area  and  found  a nest.  It  held  11  eggs.  With  plastic  flagging,  he 
marked  the  spot. 

A week  later  and  150  yards  farther  down  the  road.  Dale  flushed  a second  hen.  With 
his  chainsaw  running  and  his  facemask  down,  it’s  a wonder  he  noticed  the  grouse,  but 
fortunately  he  was  looking  in  just  the  right  direction  when  she  flew.  That  hen,  too,  was 
brooding  1 1 eggs. 

I wanted  to  see  the  nests  and  photograph  the  hens,  which  are  notorious  for  holding 
tight  even  when  approached  closely.  In  30  years  of  rambling  around  in  brushy  places, 
doing  springtime  things  such  as  hirding  and  morel  hunting,  I had  encountered  several 
hen  grouse  with  broods  of  chicks,  but  never  a hen  on  the  nest. 

One  warmish  day  we  hiked  to  the  first  hit  of  flagging.  There  fol- 
lowed a minute  or  so  of  Dale  pointing,  and  me  craning  my 
neck,  and  the  two  of  us  whispering  hack  and  forth  as  I tried 
to  spot  the  hen.  Einally,  amid  the  scattered  earth  tones  — 
dun  leaves,  dark  hits  of  hark,  hone-gray  sticks  and  ruddy 
rocks  — 1 saw  a glittering  black  eye.  The  rest  of  the 
bird  came  into  focus  — black-barred  plumage  on  the 
neck,  tan  spots  on  the  hack,  and  dark  crest  laid  flat 
against  the  head. 

She  didn’t  so  much  as  twitch.  I focused  the  camera 
and  exposed  a frame.  1 edged  closer,  setting  my  feet  care- 
fully, so  I wouldn’t  snap  any  twigs,  trying  not  to  look  like 
a predator  about  to  lunge.  1 made  several  photographs,  get- 
ting closer  for  each.  Einally  the  hen  thundered  off  on  blurring  wings,  startling  me  even 
though  I had  known  my  intrusion  ultimately  would  roust  her. 

A few  leaves  drifted  down  in  her  wake,  landing  on  the  eggs.  There  they  were,  all  1 1 
of  them,  buff  with  darker  speckles,  cradled  in  the  rude  depression. 

The  second  hen  was  touchier  — or  maybe  1 approached  more  clumsily,  flustered 
after  my  session  with  hen  number  one.  I took  only  one  photograph  before  she  erupted 
into  flight. 

A few  weeks  later  1 was  hiking  in  a different  woods,  when  something  ran  straight  at 
me  through  the  undergrowth.  Grouse  chicks  — little  halls  of  fluff — flattened  them- 
selves against  the  ground,  as  their  mother,  her  tail  spread,  clucking  angrily,  veered  past 
my  boot,  feigning  a broken  wing  and  tryiiag  to  draw 
my  attention  away  from  her  young. 

Eor  a moment,  she  scared  me  as  much  as  I had 
scared  those  nesting  hens. 


ioPchlla^ 
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\^/iU  Game  Care  & 
Cooking  Videoe 


The  Game  Commisaion,  in  cooperation 
with  Wild  Harvest  Videos,  is  pleased 
to  offer  six  videos  designed  to  help 
you  get  the  most  from  your  deer 
and  other  wild  game  harvests. 
Froduced  by  Jerry  Chiappetta  and 
featuring  Certified  Master  Chef 
Milos  Cihelka,  these  videos  dem- 
onstrate step-by-step  how  to 
clean,  butcher  and  care  for 
your  game  and  transform  it 
into  delicious,  healthy  meals. 


Videos: 


Big  Came:  Field  to  Table:  90 
minutes;  if  you  want  to  butcher 
a deer,  this  is  the  video  for  you. 
Venison:  Heaithy  and  Tasty:  80  minutes. 
Venison:  Aging,  Smoking  & Sausage  Making:  55  minutes. 

Care  & Cooking  Came  Birds  & Smaii  Came  Animais:  75  minutes. 

Core  & Cooking  Upiand  Camebirds:  75  minutes. 

Core  & Cooking  Waterfowl:  75  minutes. 


Tapes  are  $9.95  each,  plus  s&h.  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax.  Order  from  "The  Outdoor 
Shop,"  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us,  by  writing  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS, 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797,  or  by  calling  1-888-888-3459. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $55.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


The  Homesteader 


Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or  Ameri- 
can Express  ready,  or  mail  your  re- 
mittance to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


THE  H0ME5TEAPER,  by  Su6an 
3a n key  Yoder,  is  the  2003 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
fine  art  print.  Mr.  Cotton- 
tail — alias  rabbit,  bunny  and 
powderpuff — is  an  adaptable 
critter,  thriving  in  farming 
areas,  suburban  backyards, 
roadsides,  just  about  anywhere 
it  can  find  a little  cover. 

PRINTS  are  on  acid-free  paper; 
image  is  15  x ZZ'/z 
inches.  Cost  is 
$125,  plus  s&h  (for 
framing  add 
$97.50,  plus  s&h). 

Embroidered,  4-inch 
patches  are  $4.71, 
plus  s&h.  PA  resi- 
dents add  6%  state  sales 
tax. 

WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s 
nongame  management  and 
research  projects. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


The  Homesteader 

Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or  Ameri- 
can Express  ready,  or  mail  your  re- 
mittance to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


THE  HOMESTEADER,  by  5u0an 
Bankey  Yoder,  is  the  2003 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
fine  art  print.  Mr.  Cotton- 
tail — alias  rabbit,  bunny  and 
powderpuff — is  an  adaptable 
critter,  thriving  in  farming 
areas,  suburban  backyards, 
roadsides,  just  about  anywhere 
it  can  find  a little  cover. 

PRINTS  are  on  acid -free  paper; 
image  is  15  x ZZVz 
inches.  Cost  is 
$125,  plus  s&h  (for 
framing  add 
$97.50,  plus  s&h). 

Embroidered,  4-inch 
patches  are  $4.71, 
plus  s&h.  PA  resi- 
dents add  6%  state  sales 
tax. 

WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s 
nongame  management  and 
research  projects. 


Shipping  & Handiing 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20,00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60,01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12,95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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Jime  is  the  month  when  we  c^brate  Faiier's  Day.  Wide  "Hit  Mom"  may  be  the  most  frequently 


always  to  hunt  with  the  second  (c)r  third)  best  gun  in 


the  cabinet.  Their  function  in  a duck  blind  is  to  act  as  clean-up  shooter,  firing  only  after 
the  youngsters  have  emptied  their  own  shotguns  and  the  ducks  are  climbing  skyward  with 
afterburners  fully  charged. 

Dads  also  make  good  dogs.  Whenever  there  is  an  especially  impenetrable  patch 
of  multiflora  rose  and  thornapples,  and  the  beagle  has  already  passed  it  by,  Dad  can  always 
he  counted  on  to  place  his  son  or  daughter  in  just  the  right  place  for  exiting  bunnies. 
Then,  with  little  concern  for  his  own  personal  comfort.  Dad  will  plunge  into  the  thick  of 
it.  He  can’t  see  to  shoot;  his  hunting  clothes  are  torn  (that’s  okay,  because  he  is  wearing  the 
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lip-read  words  on  television,  most  outdoor  folks  know  that  dads  are  pretty  special  as  well. 


old  worn  ones  anyway);  and,  if  things  go 
well,  he  will  hear  a shot.  Mindless  of  the 
vines  tripping  his  ankles,  the  several 
greenhriar  thorns  protruding  from  his  hands, 
and  the  small  trickle  of  blood  running  from 
scratches  on  his  face.  Dad  will  stumble  into 
the  open  only  to  learn  of  yet  another  miss. 

In  order  to  function  properly  as  a hunt- 
ing dad,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remain 
in  excellent  physical  condition.  While 
other  middle-aged  men  often  hunt  in  each 
other’s  company  and  thus  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  a leisurely  pace  brought  on  by  natu- 
rally declining  physical  stamina,  dads  ac- 
company offspring  who  are  either  approach- 
ing or  have  already  reached  the  prime  of 
their  physical  abilities.  The  kids  run  up  and 
down  mountains  and  believe  that  a normal 
hunting  day  begins  at  first  light  and  ends  in 
total  darkness. 

Even  now,  I remember  one  November 
day  during  my  late  teens  when  my  own 
father  and  I spent  a long  day  chasing  tur- 
keys around  the  mountains  of  Scandia, 
in  Warren  County.  My  approach  to  tur- 
key hunting  in  those  days  was  to  find  a 
fresh  track  in  the  snow  and  try  to  run  the 
critter  down.  I remembered  on  the  way 
home  that  muskrat  season  had  opened  on 
that  same  morning,  and  suggested  that  we 
set  a few  traps  along  the  river  below  the 
house  before  calling  it  a day.  Upon  hear- 
ing my  suggestion.  Dad  visibly  settled 
even  farther  into  the  truck  seat. 

In  my  own  younger  days,  I could  never 


quite  figure  out  why  fathers,  especially  my 
own  dad,  appeared  so  willing  to  give  up 
chances  to  shoot  so  that  the  kids  could  have 
a try  at  it.  The  best  deer  stands  were  always 
mine;  Dad  could  drive.  The  edge  rows  of 
harvested  cornfields  were  mine;  Dad  would 
slog  through  the  middle.  When  the  dog 
treed  a squirrel,  it  was  always  my  turn  to 
shoot,  while  Dad  circled  the  tree. 

Since  becoming  a father,  I better  under- 
stand such  things.  In  my  youth,  the  sight  of 
an  approaching  buck  could  make  my  heart 
pound  against  my  chest  with  such  force  that 
I marveled  that  the  buck  could  not  hear  it. 
Regrettably,  that  no  longer  happens.  How- 
ever, let  one  of  my  daughters  he  the  hunter 
looking  through  the  scope,  and  I am  quickly 
reduced  to  a quivering  mass  of  rubber  knees 
and  coronary  palpitations. 

Through  my  children,  I am  able  to  re- 
gain some  of  the  emotional  excitement 
of  my  own  youth,  and  their  success  be- 
comes mine  as  well.  It  is  at  such  times 
that  I know  full  well  that  the  rewards  of 
being  an  outdoor  dad  far  outweigh  any 
perceived  abuse. 

This  month  we  pay  tributes  to  fathers 
of  all  sorts  and  varieties.  However,  fa- 
thers of  young  hunters  deserve  special 
accolades.  Thanks  to  you  all  for  intro- 
ducing your  sons  and  daughters  to  hunt- 
ing and  the  many  lifelong  treasures  it  has 
to  offer.  You  have  given  them  a gift  that 
they  may  well  “pay  forward”  when  the 
appropriate  time  arrives.  □ 
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Affinity 


WORLD  WAR  I had  ended  just  sev- 
eral  years  before  Billy  Cooper 
found  himself  sitting  beside  his  father  Josh 
at  a place  along  a wooded  hollow  where 
they  both  hoped  a buck  would  pass.  Billy 
wasn’t  yet  old  enough  to  carry  a gun,  hut 
that  didn’t  dampen  his  enthusiasm  any- 
more than  the  freezing  temperatures  did. 
Earlier  that  morning  he  felt  embarrassed 
by  the  layers  of  warm  clothes  his  father  had 
insisted  he  put  on  before  he  was  allowed 
to  tag  along  on  the  hunt.  But  now  that 
the  sun  was  just  barely  casting  its  rays  over 
the  ridge  to  the  east,  Billy  wished  he’d  worn 
more. 

Perhaps  even  worse  than  the  cold  was 
him  sticking  to  his  conviction  that  he 
wasn’t  going  to  complain  about  it  to  his 
father.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  al- 
ways pleading  to  be  taken  along,  this  was 
only  the  third  time  in  as  many  years  that 
Billy  had  been  allowed  to  join  his  father, 
and  the  boy  refused  to  risk  doing  anything 
that  might  lessen  his  chances  of  being 
taken  out  again. 

Billy  was  the  youngest  of  six  boys  in  the 
Cooper  family,  along  with  two  sisters,  one 
who  had  saved  him  from  being  the  baby  of 
the  clan.  Josh  Cooper,  already  in  his  mid- 
50s,  was  a man  who  took  hunting  seriously. 
He  had  even  taken  game  with  blackpowder 
firearms  for  several  years  prior  to  smoke- 
less powder,  and  long  hours  of  cold  meant 
nothing  to  him.  It  was  simply  a part  of  the 
game  as  he  saw  it,  and  if  you  couldn’t  con- 


tend with  it,  you  shouldn’t  bother  to 
go  hunting  in  the  first  place. 

As  Billy  sat  shivering,  he  wondered 
if  he’d  ever  he  able  to  stand  up  to  the 
kind  of  hunting  he’d  he  doing  with  his 
father  in  years  to  come.  He  remem- 
bered the  hunting  stories  the  men  told. 
It  had  been  just  the  previous  Decem- 
ber when  his  father  and  two  uncles 
had  ridden  a freight  train  nearly  200 
miles  to  spend  a week  hunting  deer  in 
the  Big  Woods.  They  camped  in  a tent 
the  entire  week. 

The  cold  was  suddenly  forgotten 
when  he  saw  his  father  slowly  inch- 
ing the  butt  of  the  rifle  toward  his 
shoulder.  For  a moment  the  hoy  almost 
forgot  the  instructions  he’d  been  given 
about  not  making  a sound  or  any  quick 
movements.  Billy  sat  facing  the  hill- 
side to  the  east,  hut  his  father’s  rifle 
was  pointing  to  the  hill  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  directly  behind  him.  He 
turned  his  head  slowly,  just  in  time  to 
see  a buck  vanish  into  a deep-sided 
hollow  as  it  moved  cautiously  in  their 
direction,  and  a moment  later  he 
heard  the  soft  metallic  click  as  the 
hammer  of  the  Marlin  .30-30  was 
thumbed  to  full  cock. 

Billy  could  feel  his  heart  pounding, 
as  if  it  was  going  to  heat  its  way  right 
out  of  his  chest.  A hundred  thoughts 
went  through  his  mind  before  the  tip 
of  a polished  antler  appeared  above 


By  Dave  Dufford 
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the  top  of  the  steep  hank  on  their  side, 
less  than  20  yards  away.  Only  the 
buck’s  head  and  neck  were  visible 
above  the  hank  when  it  spotted  the 
two  hunters  and  launched  forward  in 
a startled  leap.  The  title  cracked  while 
the  buck  was  in  midair.  When  the  deer 
came  crashing  down  his  head  landed 
in  the  fork  of  a small  sapling,  caught 
there  directly  behind  the  jaw.  He 
never  even  kicked.  It  looked  as  though 
he  was  simply  bedded  down  with  his 
head  raised  up  for  a look  around. 

Billy  was  so  excited  he  couldn’t 
utter  a sound,  and  his  knees  shook  so 
hard  he  could  barely  stand.  His  father 
lowered  the  rifle  and  returned  the 
hammer  to  half  cock,  having  cham- 
hered  another  round  before  he  was 
sure  that  the  deer  was  down  for  good. 
“Well,”  he  finally  said  with  a smile, 
“This  will  he  a good  job  for  this  new 
Weske  hunting  knife  your  ma  just  gave 
me. 


It  wasn’t  until  Josh  went  to  remove  the 
buck’s  head  from  the  branch  that  they 
noticed  it  had  only  half  a rack.  There  were 
three  points  on  the  left  antler,  but  the  right 
one  was  broken  off  no  more  than  an  inch 
above  the  skull.  Billy  was  mildly  disap- 
pointed, hut  a missing  antler  meant  little 
to  Josh.  It  was  a large,  heavy  buck,  and  that 
was  far  more  important  to  a man  with  a 
wife  and  eight  kids.  When  the  buck  was 
field-dressed.  Josh  jokingly  told  his  son  that 
the  job  of  dragging  it  home  was  his,  and  in 
spite  of  the  snow,  Billy  could  hardly  move 
the  deer  more  than  a few  feet. 

When  the  two  got  home  Billy  helped 
his  father  hang  the  buck  from  a branch  on 
the  maple  tree  by  the  corner  of  the  back 
porch.  Throughout  the  day  neighbors 
stopped  by  to  admire  it,  and  several  came 
in  for  coffee  and  to  hear  about  the  hunt. 
As  Josh  told  the  story,  Billy  would  add  a 
detail  here  and  there,  which  was  always 
met  with  a smile  or  wink  from  the  listener. 
It  was  a proud  day  for  the  young  boy. 

The  following  year  would  he  Billy’s  first 
to  acttially  hunt,  and  it  fell  on  his  shoul- 
ders to  train  the  young  beagle  to  hunt  rab- 
bits. The  hoy  hadn’t  realized  it  before,  hut 
the  brushy  wooded  creek  bottom  below 
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their  field  was  prime  rabbit  cover.  It  didn’t 
take  many  trips  at  all  before  the  little  dog 
could  hunt  with  the  best  of  them,  but  de- 
veloping Billy’s  hunting  skills  took  a little 
more  time.  On  the  first  day  of  rabbit  sea- 
son he  got  15  shots  with  the  old  single- 
shot 16-gauge  his  father  had  given  him, 
but  Josh  was  the  only  one  who  brought 
home  any  game  that  day.  The  hoy’s  spirits 
weren’t  dampened,  though,  and  when  they 
went  hunting  the  following  week,  he  came 
home  with  three  rabbits. 

Billy  soon  learned  that  his  father  was 
almost  as  serious  about  rabbit  hunting  as 
he  was  about  deer  hunting.  When  they 
took  the  beagle  out,  the  hunt  ended  up 
being  an  all-day  affair.  By  the  time  they 
returned  home  Billy  felt  as  though  he 
couldn’t  take  another  step,  hut  he  couldn’t 
wait  until  they  could  do  it  all  over  again. 
His  father  had  taught  him  that  half  the 
pleasure  in  hunting  rabbits  came  from  see- 
ing the  dog  do  its  work  and  listening  to 
the  chase.  As  much  as  the  family  appreci- 
ated the  meat.  Josh  made  sure  his  son  real- 
ized that  it  was  the  hunting  that  mattered 
most,  and  that  hunting  for  each  different 
type  of  game  held  its  own  special 


stant  hiking,  while  squirrel  hunting 
was  more  a game  of  patience.  When 
hunting  rabbits,  Billy  and  Josh  worked 
together  as  a team,  but  when  out  after 
squirrels,  they  quickly  developed  a 
friendly  competition.  Josh  preferred  to 
hunt  them  from  a stand,  while  Billy, 
finding  it  difficult  to  sit  still  for  long, 
liked  it  better  when  they  went  still- 
hunting. By  the  time  a couple  of  years 
had  passed  Billy  was  ready  to  try  squir- 
rel hunting  with  a .22,  and  he  found 
it  more  to  his  liking. 

A few  of  the  older  Cooper  hoys  had 
hunted  for  a couple  of  years^when  they 
were  younger,  hut  his  brother  Joe  was 
the  only  one  still  at  it  hy  the  time  Billy 
got  started.  Joe,  who  was  five  years 
older,  stopped  hunting  small  game  af- 
ter three  seasons,  hut  continued  to 
hunt  for  deer  until  he  left  for  college. 
The  same  year  Billy  began  hunting, 
Joe  had  saved  up  enough  money  to  buy 
his  first  new  deer  rifle.  If  a Marlin  was 
good  enough  for  his  father,  it  was  good 
enough  for  Joe,  and  he  bought  a .32 
Special.  Until  then,  he  had  always 
used  Josh’s  old  .30-40  Krag, 
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get  a buck  during  the  first  hour  of 
opening  day  the  year  before,  Billy  ex- 
pected that  kind  of  luck  would  be 
commonplace.  But  when  opening  day 
passed  without  seeing  any  deer,  the 
hoy  couldn’t  believe  it.  When  the  sea- 
son ended  with  only  one  doe  being 
sighted,  Billy  began  to  wonder  what 
It  was  that  made  his  father  return  to 
his  spot  in  the  woods  to  stand  and 
freeze  day  after  day,  year  after  year. 

The  next  few  years  brought  more 
of  the  same.  Hunting  for  small  game 
with  his  father  was  something  Billy 
enjoyed  more  than  anything.  Deer 
season  hadn’t  lost  its  appeal,  hut  luck 
continued  to  elude  them.  Neither  one 
of  them  realized  that  the  half-rack 
buck  would  he  the  last  deer  Josh  would 
ever  bring  home.  Joe  shot  a buck  with 
his  .32  Special  the  year  before  he  left 
for  school,  and  then  gave  the  rifle  to 
his  youngest  brother.  Billy  carried  the 
Marlin  in  the  deer  woods  every  year 
after  that,  but  his  luck  never  changed. 

When  Josh  Cooper  had  his  first 
heart  attack,  he  didn’t  let  it  slow  him 
down  much.  He  still  returned  to  his 
stand  for  a few  more  years,  and  when 
he  did,  Billy  made  sure  he  was  hunt- 
ing nearby.  When  a second  attack  left 
Josh  more  or  less  homebound,  Billy 
spent  little  time  hunting  for  deer  at 
all.  At  24,  he  had  been  married  for 
three  years  and  the  Depression  was  on. 
The  rest  of  the  family  had  moved 
away,  hut  Billy  and  his  wife  stayed  at 
home  to  help  run  the  small  family 
store,  which  was  a big  room  at  the 
front  of  the  house. 

On  one  deer  season  opener  Billy 
spent  the  morning  and  early  afternoon 
behind  the  counter  in  the  store.  A few 
local  hunters  had  stopped  by  through- 
out the  day,  hut  only  one  had  bagged 
a deer,  but  it  was  a real  bragging 
buck  — the  big  8-point  people  had 
been  seeing  since  August.  Josh,  always 
anxious  to  hear  the  news  from  other 


hunters,  listened  quietly  as  the  story  of  the 
big  buck  was  told.  He  sat  in  silence,  draw- 
ing occasionally  on  his  pipe  until  the  room 
had  emptied  and  he  was  alone  again  with 
his  son.  “I’m  kind  of  surprised  you  didn’t 
bother  to  go  out  this  morning,  Billy,’’  he 
said  at  last.  “This  is  the  first  opening  day 
you’ve  missed  since  you  started  hunting.” 

“I’ve  felt  peculiar  about  that  all  day  my- 
self, Pap.”  Billy  said  jokingly. 

“It’s  not  like  the  store  is  going  to  go 
under  if  you  go  out  hunting  the  rest  of  the 
day,”  Josh  said. 

With  less  than  two  hours  of  hunting 
time  left,  Billy  wasn’t  sure  it  was  even 
worth  going  out.  After  all  those  hours  of 
deer  hunting  he’d  spent  over  the  years 
without  once  seeing  a buck,  the  chances 
of  finding  one  now,  just  before  dark, 
seemed  slim. 

“I  don’t  know.  Pap.  I don’t  think  I even 
have  any  cartridges  for  the  .32.” 

“Well,  grab  a box  off  the  shelf  there,” 
Josh  said.  “Or  better  yet,  just  take  my  old 
.30-30.  Lord  knows  I’ll  never  be  able  to 
use  it  again.”  The  old  man  regretted  say- 
ing it  as  soon  as  the  words  came  out.  Each 
man  knew  how  the  other  one  felt,  and 
there  ensued  a short  hut  silent  commun- 
ion that  can  take  place  only  between  fa- 
ther and  son. 

“Well  then,”  Billy  said  at  last,  breaking 
the  silence  in  an  attempt  to  lighten  the 
mood.  “I  guess  you  had  better  wish  me  luck, 
because  Pm  taking  to  the  hill.” 

Knowing  full  well  that  the  likely  trails 
were  probably  already  being  watched  by 
other  hunters,  Billy  decided  to  still-hunt, 
circling  the  hill  as  he  went,  so  that  he 
would  end  the  day  hack  near  his  home.  As 
he  traveled  slowly  through  the  trees,  he 
occasionally  noticed  a hunter  here  and 
there,  hut  the  only  shot  he  heard  came 
from  the  far  side  of  the  valley,  almost  a mile 
away.  If  there  was  a buck  on  the  hill  that 
day,  he  hadn’t  pushed  it  past  anyone. 

Upon  reaching  a large  field  near  the  far 
end  of  the  hill,  Billy  kept  to  the  edge  of 
the  trees  as  he  climbed  to  the  top,  and  then 
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began  to  circle  toward  home.  He  hadn’t 
gone  far  before  he  heard  a shot  from  some- 
where far  down  the  hillside  to  his  right. 
He  stopped  to  watch  for  a moment,  and 
soon  spotted  a deer  nearly  a hundred  yards 
in  front  of  him.  With  the  deer  silhouetted 
against  the  snow  beyond  it,  Billy  was  sure 
he’d  seen  antlers  during  his  brief  glimpse 
before  it  disappeared  behind 
some  trees.  The  deer 
was  moving  slowly, 
and  he  saw  the  ant- 
lers again  just  be- 
fore the  buck 
stopped.  Billy  was 
somehow  able  to 
see  the  humor  in 
the  situation.  It 
was  the  first  time 
in  1 2 years  that  he 
had  seen  a buck, 
and  now  this  one 
stood  like  a statue 
with  all  but  its 
rump  hidden  be- 
hind two  large 
trees.  He  re- 
mained calm  and 
waited  until  the 
buck  took  a few  cau- 
tious steps  into  an 
opening,  and  then  settled 
his  sights  just  behind  the  shoulder  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  Instead  of  dropping  in 
its  tracks  as  Billy  had  expected,  though, 
the  buck  reared  up  and  took  off  on  a head- 
long tun  straight  toward  him.  He  knew  the 
buck  hadn’t  seen  him  and  was  tunning 
only  to  escape,  hut  as  it  got  closer,  Billy 
felt  reduced  to  the  small  trembling  boy  who 
had  watched  as  his  father  killed  a buck 
many  years  before. 

The  buck  was  only  30  yards  away  and 
still  coming  before  Billy  regained  enough 
composure  to  act.  The  deer  saw  his  move- 
ment as  he  worked  the  lever  to  chambet 
another  round,  and  it  turned  to  the  right 
and  was  quickly  swallowed  up  in  a grape- 
vine thicket.  Billy  couldn’t  understand 


how  he  could  have  missed,  until  a 
spattering  of  blood  on  the  snow  as- 
sured him  that  he  hadn’t.  The  blood 
was  right  whete  the  buck  had  made 
its  sharp  turn  into  the  thicket,  and 
when  Billy  took  up  the  trail  he  could 
hear  the  deet  thrashing  in  the  brush 
just  beyond  the  ctest  of  the  hill.  A mo- 
ment later  he  spotted  the 
downed  buck. 

As  he  took  the 
last  few  steps  to 
examine  his  tto- 
phy,  he  stopped 
short  when  he 
looked  at  the 
deer’s  head.  Un- 
believably, the 
buck  had  only 
half  a rack.  Billy 
thought  the  odds 
even  less  likely 
when  he  counted 
three  points  on 
the  right  side.  As 
he  began  to  un- 
load his  father’s 
rifle  it  sttuck  him 
that  this  buck 
was  somehow  ap- 
propriate. The  ant- 
ler was  nearly  a perfect 
match  to  the  one  worn  by  the  buck 
his  father  had  taken  when  he  was  just 
a hoy. 

Josh  Coopet  was  gone  befote  the 
following  deer  season  came  around. 
Billy  missed  his  father’s  company  in 
the  field,  and  now  he  would  miss 
showing  him  the  game  he  brought 
home  and  telling  the  stories  of  each 
hunt.  As  the  years  flew  by,  Billy’s  first 
buck  began  to  hold  more  meaning  for 
him.  The  matching  antlers  from  two 
different  deer  taken  years  apart,  one 
by  a father  and  the  other  by  his  son 
were  very  special.  Perhaps  Josh,  too, 
had  seen  it  as  a symbol  of  the  bond 
between  them.  □ 
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'‘Change  is  the  law  of  life  and  those  who  look  only  to  the 
past  or  present  are  certain  to  miss  the  future.” 

-John  F.  Kennedy 

Good  to  Go 

By  Larissa  Rose 

PCC  Information  Writer 


SO  HERE  IT  IS,  the  evening  he- 
fore  hear  season,  and  all  of  your 
tamily  is  sitting  around,  discussing 
their  plans  for  the  hig  hunt  tomorrow. 
You’re  feeling  down  because  you 
thought  you  had  to  work  and  would 
miss  out,  so  you  didn’t  buy  your  bear 
license,  hut  as  it  turns  out,  you  have 
off.  But  it’s  Sunday  night,  where  are 
you  going  to  get  a license  now?  A 
couple  of  years  ago,  you  would  have 
been  stuck  cooking  lunch  for  the 
group  while  they  were  out  putting  on 
a drive,  hut  not  these  days.  Now  you 
simply  log  onto  the  Game 
Commission’s  “Outdoor  Shop,”  pur- 
chase a hear  license,  and  write  a 6-digit 
web  order  number  on  your  back  tag, 
and  you’re  good  to  go. 

Or  how  about  you,  who  grew  up  in 
central  Pennsylvania,  but  now  live  in 
Chicago.  You’re  finally  getting  to  re- 
turn hcime  this  year  for  deer  season, 
and  you’re  planning  on  flying  in  two 
days  before  the  season  starts.  But  you 
need  a license  now,  so  you  can  apply 
for  a doe  license.  The  last  thing  you 
want  to  do  is  to  stand  in  line  with  the 
other  5,000  hunters  that  have  flocked 
to  WalMart  to  buy  a license  at  the  last 
minute.  So  you  hop  on  the  internet, 
purchase  your  hunting  license  online. 


and  within  just  a few  days  it  arrives  in  the 
mail,  and  you  can’t  believe  the  conve- 
nience. Everything  from  the  harvest  tags 
to  the  report  cards  to  the  antlerless  appli- 
cation are  filled  out  with  your  name  and 
address,  and  since  it’s  only  the  beginning 
of  August,  you’ll  have  time  to  apply  for 
your  antlerless  license  through  the  mail. 
No  fighting  crowds,  no  standing  in  line, 
just  a few  minutes  online,  and  you’re  good 
to  go. 

The  Game  Commission  began  selling 
licenses  — and  stamps  — on  the  internet 
in  October  2000.  Erom  that  point  until 
June  2001,  1,398  people  bought  their  li- 
censes through  the  site.  Erom  July  2001 
through  June  2002,  the  first  full  license  year 
they  were  offered  on  the  internet,  12,680 
orders  were  processed.  On  July  1, 2002,  the 
first  day  2002-03  licenses  could  be  pur- 
chased online,  884  applications  were  re- 
ceived — the  largest  order  yet  in  a 24  hour 
period.  As  of  March  26,  24,025  orders  had 
been  processed  for  the  2002-03  license 
year. 

Each  year,  more  and  more  people  are 
finding  out  just  how  easy  and  convenient 
it  is  to  purchase  their  licenses  online.  Ev- 
ery morning,  the  orders  from  the  previous 
24  hours  are  processed:  licenses  are  printed, 
folded  and  put  in  an  envelope  with  a Di- 
gest of  Hunting  & Trapping  Regulations, 
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two  doe  license  application  envelopes,  and  | 
all  of  the  brochures  and  other  information  5 
that  would  be  received  from  an  issuing  x 
agent.  The  package  is  mailed  out  that  day, 
so  most  people  receive  their  license  within 
two  to  three  days  of  placing  their  order. 

Internet  licenses  include  an  extra  har- 
vest report  card,  as  well  as  a receipt  tor  your 
records,  itemizing  what  you  bought.  This 
receipt  would  come  in  handy  if  you  would 
happen  to  lose  your  backtag  and  need  to 
replace  it  online,  even  if  you  didn’t  buy  it 
there.  The  receipt  gives  the  hacktag  num- 
ber, as  well  as  the  weh  order  number  of  any 
additional  stamps  or  licenses  purchased. 
An  antlerless  license  application  comes  al- 
ready filled  out  with  everything  but  the 
county  you  wish  to  hunt  in  — couldn’t  he 
easier.  All  of  the  tags  and  report  cards  have 
your  name  and  address  filled  out,  too.  Ev- 
erything comes  in  one  big  sheet  that  is  per- 
forated so  you  can  easily  separate  licenses, 
report  cards  and  applications.  The  backtag 
is  nearly  the  same  color  and  design  as  the 
licenses  purchased  at  issuing  agents,  hut 
isn’t  the  same  glossy  cardhoard-like  mate- 
rial. Instead,  it’s  a special,  durable  paper 
with  an  inner  layer  of  plastic  that  won’t 
tear,  and  is  pretty  much  water  resistant. 

The  convenience  of  the  internet  comes 
in  handy  for  both  residents  and  nonresi- 
dents alike.  Nonresidents,  perhaps,  find  the 
biggest  benefit  in  purchasing  their  hunt- 
ing licenses  online.  This  is  particularly 
evident  in  this  past  year’s  license  sales.  Of 
the  nearly  60,000  nonresident  licenses  sold 
in  2002-03,  more  than  10,000  were  over 
the  internet,  so  about  one-sixth  of  the 
nonresident  licenses  this  year  were  sold 
online.  This  saves  nonresidents  the  hassle 
of  rushing  around  to  find  an  issuing  agent, 
particularly  when  their  time  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  more  than  likely  limited.  They  can 
purchase  their  license  ahead  of  time  and 
have  it  mailed  right  to  their  door  or  desti- 
nation, then  they  can  just  concentrate  on 
enjoying  their  time  here  hunting  deer  or 
bear,  not  a license  issuing  agent. 

Pennsylvania  residents  can  also  enjoy 


INTERNET  LICENSES  come  on  a perforated 
sheet,  with  everything  from  the  harvest 
tags,  to  report  cards,  to  antlerless  license 
application  already  filled  out  with  your 
name  and  address.  It  really  doesn't  get  any 
easier. 

the  ease  of  purchasing  their  licenses 
on  the  internet,  from  the  comfort  of 
home.  Another  benefit  that  both  resi- 
dents and  nonresidents  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  is  purchasing  archery, 
muzzleloader  and  hear  licenses  on 
line  — even  migratory  game  bird 
tags  — and  for  these,  there’s  no  wait- 
ing at  all!  This  feature  comes  in  handy 
when  a chance  to  hunt  comes  up  at 
the  last  minute  and  you  don’t  have  the 
appropriate  license,  or  when  a dead- 
line approaches,  such  as  to  purchase  a 
muzzleloader  stamp,  and  you  can’t 
make  it  to  an  issuing  agent.  Now  you 
don’t  even  have  to  leave  home  — just 
log  on,  buy  the  license  and,  without 
waiting  for  anything  in  the  mail,  write 
down  a web  order  number,  and  yt^u’re 
good  to  go.  □ 
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Memories  Last  a 
Lifetime 

By  Terry  Hoenstine 


WHILE  PREPARING  for  the 
2002  deer  season,  just  like  I’m 
sure  many  hunters  do,  I reminisced 
about  past  seasons.  November  26, 
1973,  was  one  day  that  kept  playing 
over  arid  over  in  my  mind.  On  that 
day  I,  as  an  anxious  Id-year-old,  took 
my  first  buck.  My  dad,  cousin  Jack  and 
I were  hunting  on  SGE  14  in  Cameron 
County  from  our  hunting  camp,  which 
was  located  on  Moore’s  Hill.  We  all 
took  bucks  that  snowy  morning,  and 
as  Dad  and  I stood  there  looking  at 
my  3'point,  1 can  still  remember  that 
special  feeling  and  how  proud  I was  of 
my  first  buck.  I knew  that  Dad  was 


proud,  too,  but  I never  gave  any  thought 
at  the  time  that  someday  my  role  might  he 
reversed,  that  I would  he  the  proud  par- 
ent. 

Well,  29  seasons  have  come  and  gone, 
and  as  I prepared  for  the  ’02  season,  I kept 
thinking  of  how  much  this  year  would  he 
different  from  past  seasons.  The  new  ant- 
ler restrictions  would  go  into  effect,  and 
now  a buck  needed  three  points  on  one 
side  in  my  area.  The  biggest  change  for  me, 
however,  was  that  I would  he  accompany- 
ing my  12-year-old  daughter  Kendra.  My 
oldest  daughter  Erin  grew  up  target  shoot- 
ing, hut  never  showed  any  interest  in  hunt- 
ing. Kendra,  however,  did  express  an  in- 
terest, and  during  that 
summer  she  took  her  HTE 
course  and  we  spent  a lot 
of  time  shooting.  She 
started  out  with  a Ruger 
.22  and  quickly  progressed 
to  a 20-gauge  semi-auto 
shotgun,  and  then  a Ruger 
Model  77  .243.  On  the 
range,  Kendra  proved  to 
be  a great  shot,  and  I was 
confident  in  her  ability.  I 
told  her  that  punching 
holes  in  paper  targets  was 
a lot  different  than  actual 
shooting  conditions  in 
the  field,  but  she  showed 
the  utmost  confidence 
and  would  always  say, 
“Don’t  worry.  Dad,  I’ll  do 
fine.’’ 

All  summer  we  talked 
about  hunting,  safety  and 
wildlife.  Kendra  said  all 
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along  that  she  wanted  only  to  hunt  for  a 
buck,  but  I stressed  the  importance  of  har- 
vesting mature  does  for  proper  deer  man- 
agement. 

The  summer  passed  quickly,  and  when 
the  small  game  season  rolled  around, 
Kendra  bagged  several  Bedford  County 
bushytails  with  her  20-gauge.  I’ll  never  for- 
get how  excited  she  was  when  we  watched 
her  first  squirrel  tumble  from  the  tree.  Af- 
ter a few  more  trips  to  the  range  that  fall 
with  her  .243,  we  decided  she  was  ready 
for  deer  season. 

We  would  be  hunting  out  of  a roomy 
treestand  that  1 constructed  that  summer. 
1 secured  it  to  a large  tree  on  my  friend 
Tom’s  property.  The  stand  overlooks  an  old 
reverting  field  thick  with  locust  trees,  high 
weeds  and  lots  of  briers.  Directly  behind  is 
a forest  of  mixed  hardwoods,  with  areas  of 
greenbrier  and  grapevines  — perfect 
whitetail  habitat.  The  spot  had  been  good 
to  me  throughout  the  years,  and  we  hoped 
this  year  would  be  no  different. 

Snow  arrived  Thanksgiving  week  and 
the  forecast  for  the  first  week  of  deer  sea- 
son called  for  some  brutally  cold  tempera- 
tures, wind  and  more  snow.  Not  the  best 
conditions  for  a 12-year-old  to  endure. 
With  this  in  mind  1 bought  a catalytic 
heater.  I remember  telling  my  wife  Beth 
that  if  1 could  keep  Kendra  warm  and  in 
the  stand,  we  stood  a good  chance  of  see- 
ing deer,  and  probably  a buck.  On  the  day 
before  the  season  1 continually  went  over 
last  minute  instructions  with  her  on  proper 
shot  placement  and  hunting  tactics.  As 
always,  she  would  say,  “Don’t  worry.  Dad, 
I’ll  do  fine.”  Little  did  1 know  then  that 
she  was  exactly  right.  1 was  more  excited 
and  anxious  about  opening  day  than  1 had 
been  in  years,  and  probably  more  nervous 
than  Kendra. 

The  weather  was  cold  and  windy  as  we 
hiked  to  our  stand  in  the  predawn  dark- 
ness. Our  walk  wasn’t  far,  but  with  all  of 
our  gear  Kendra  said,  “Boy,  that  was  hard 
work,”  after  we  reached  our  stand.  We  soon 
got  settled  in  and  anxiously  waited  for 


dawn.  Shooting  time  finally  arrived, 
and  the  usual  shooting  started,  ring- 
ing in  another  opening  day.  1 could 
only  hope  that  before  the  season 
ended,  Kendra  and  1 would  see  deer, 
and  that  she  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  one. 

At  7:45  Kendra  said,  “Dad,  1 see 
one  and  it’s  a buck.”  From  where  1 was 
sitting  1 couldn’t  see  the  deer,  because 
it  stood  100  yards  above  us  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  1 told  her  to  get  her  gun 
ready,  and  after  the  deer  took  a couple 
steps  1 could  see  it  had  antlers.  Before 
she  could  get  a clear  shot,  though,  it 
disappeared  into  a thicket. 

Not  long  after,  1 heard  a deer  com- 
ing through  the  thicket  and  spotted  a 
small  doe  that  bedded  down  about  40 
yards  from  us.  About  that  time  Kendra 
whispered  that  she  could  see  another 
deer  where  the  buck  had  appeared, 
and  looking  in  that  direction  1 also  saw 
it  and  immediately  noticed  antlers.  It 
seemed  a replay  of  the  first  buck,  with 
it  also  disappearing  into  the  thicket 
without  her  getting  a shot.  She  was 
now  a little  disappointed,  hut  1 tried 
to  reassure  her  that  it  was  still  early 
and  that  she  might  get  another 
chance. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Kendra  said, 
“Dad,  my  feet  are  frozen,”  and  quite 
frankly,  mine  were,  too.  She  whispered 
that  she  would  try  for  the  bedded  doe 
(we  both  had  antlerless  licenses),  and 
after  shifting  into  position,  she 
touched  off  a shot.  The  doe  just  stood 
up  and  began  walking  away,  so  1 told 
her  to  shoot  again.  By  now  the  deer 
was  in  some  thick  cover,  and  Kendra 
shot  again,  but  the  doe  continued 
walking  away  and  disappeared  into  the 
thicket.  1 got  down  and  checked  for  a 
hit,  hut  found  no  evidence,  so  1 
climbed  hack  into  the  stand. 

At  this  point  1 had  a cold,  disap- 
pointed, hunter  sitting  beside  me.  1 
kept  telling  Kendra  it  was  still  early 
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and  that  we  would  probably  see  more  deer. 
It  was  now  after  9 o’clock  and  Kendra  was 
still  cold,  so  I lit  the  heater.  The  warmth 
inside  our  stand  felt  good  and  lifted  our 
spirits,  and  not  long  afterward  eight  deer 
came  running  towards  us  through  the  old 
field  in  front  ot  us.  They  were  all  does,  and 
they  didn’t  stop  until  they  entered  the 
woods  behind  us.  Although 
the  cover  was  thick, 
the  deer  were  close, 
and  I figured  this 
was  Kendra’s 
best  chance,  so  I 
whispered  to  her 
to  shoot  at  the 
big  lead  doe.  At 
the  crack  of  her 
rifle,  most  of  the  deer  started 
running  away  from  us,  hut  the  large  doe 
bolted  hack  into  the  field  in  front  of  us. 
Kendra  chambered  another  round  as  the 
doe  began  to  slow,  and  after  a few  more 
yards  she  went  down.  I turned  to  Kendra 
and  said,  “Congratulations,  you  just  got 
your  first  deer.” 

She  just  kept  saying,  “I  got  one,  I got 
one.”  I told  her  she  had  made  a good  shot. 
After  a few  minutes  we  went  over  to  the 
deer  and  found  an  extremely  large  doe  that 
had  been  hit  through  both  shoulders.  We 
tagged  and  field-dressed  the  deer,  and  then 
Kendra  asked  if  we  were  quitting.  I hadn’t 
thought  much  about  it,  hut  because  we 
were  both  warm  from  the  adrenalin  rush,  I 
suggested  we  hunt  a while  longer. 

About  an  hour  later  we  noticed  a deer 
heading  toward  our  stand,  and  we  imme- 
diately saw  antlers.  The  buck  stopped  be- 
tween two  locust  trees  60  yards  away  and 
Kendra’s  .243  cracked.  The  deer  bolted  hut 
went  down  within  20  yards.  I couldn’t  be- 
lieve it  — Kendra  had  gotten  her  buck. 
Once  again  we  got  down  out  of  the  stand 
and  went  to  her  deer.  Her  shot  had  hit  just 
in  front  of  the  shoulder  and  angled  through 


the  body,  exiting  behind  the  off  shoul- 
der. Although  there  were  eight  points, 
the  rack  was  not  large  and  had  some 
broken  points,  but  Kendra  couldn’t 
have  been  happier.  After  more  con- 
gratulations and  photos,  we  tagged  the 
deer  and  Kendra  assisted  me  with 
field-dressing.  I told  her  that  she  had 
just  accomplished  some- 
thing that  not  too 
many  first-year  hunt- 
ers have  done:  tak- 
ing a buck  and 
doe  less  than  an 
hour  apart  on 
the  first  day  of 
the  season. 

I really 
don’t  think  she 
realized  her  achievement,  but  I sure 
did.  As  we  sat  talking  she  said,  “What’s 
wrong.  Dad?  You  have  tears  in  your 
eyes.”  I told  her  that  someday  she 
would  realize  what  these  tears  were 
about,  and  that  the  memories  of  this 
day  would  he  with  us  forever.  We  de- 
cided to  call  it  a day,  despite  me  not 
even  attempting  to  take  a deer  myself. 

We  got  Tom  to  bring  his  tractor  and 
wagon  to  haul  out  Kendra’s  deer.  As 
we  loaded  the  deer  into  my  truck,  Tom 
said,  “I  know  that  you’re  proud,  and 
I’ll  bet  that  you  even  had  tears  in  your 
eyes  this  morning.”  I told  him  I did 
and  he  added,  “Now  you  know  how 
your  daddy  felt  when  you  got  your  first 
deer.”  He  sure  was  right. 

I got  out  to  hunt  later  that  season, 
and  I saw  several  bucks,  but  none  that 
met  the  antler  restrictions,  ending  my 
string  of  filling  my  buck  tag  for  many 
seasons  in  a row.  I didn’t  care,  though, 
because  what  Kendra  and  I shared  to- 
gether will  be  etched  in  our  minds  for- 
ever, because  memories  truly  do  last  a 
lifetime.  □ 
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The  Elements  of 
the  Crime 

By  George  j.  Miller 

Northwest  Region  LMO 


From  November  isvo,  1999,  for 

the  first  time,  an  early  muzzleloader 
deer  season  was  held,  but  only  in  special 
regulation  counties,  which  in  the  South- 
west  Region,  meant  only  Allegheny 
County.  The  prospect  of  a mild-weather 
muzzleloader  hunt,  prior  to  the  regular  fire- 
arms season,  in  an  area  with  a high  deer 
population  would  be  a good  draw  for  neigh- 
boring sportsmen.  Consequently,  we  ex- 
pected a heavy  turnout.  Several  neighbor- 
ing WCOs  and  1,  the  area’s  land  manager, 
were  assigned  to  help  patrol  with  the  two 
district  WCOs  and  their  deputies.  After 
conferring  with  WCO  Dan  Sitler  the 
evening  before  the  season  began,  1 decided 
to  concentrate  my  efforts  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county. 

1 called  Deputy  Ken  Miller  and  agreed 
to  meet  him  near  Elizabeth  at  7 a.m.  the 
following  morning.  1 could  sense  that  Ken 
anticipated  a good  turnout  as  well,  and  that 


we’d  be  busy.  1 met  Ken  as  planned 
and  we  began  our  patrol,  but  to  our 
surprise,  hunting  pressure  was  light. 
We  patrolled  for  many  miles,  but 
checked  only  a few  hunters.  1 was  re- 
ally surprised  at  how  much  land  was 
available  and  open  for  hunting,  but 
how  few  sportsmen  were  taking  advan- 
tage of  it. 

The  radio  had  been  quiet  all  morn- 
ing, but  at  1:15  p.m.  the  silence  was 
finally  broken.  “Ligonier  to  250,”  the 
radio  cracked,  “are  you  near  the  North 
Versailles  area?”  1 responded  that  1 was 
and  asked  what  they  needed.  “Could 
you  respond  to  a report  of  a buck  be- 
ing shot?”  1 replied  that  1 could  and 
took  down  the  information.  Ken  and 
1 quickly  headed  for  the  area.  We  ar- 
rived at  the  parking  lot  of  a restaurant 
where  a sportsman  who  introduced 
himself  as  Jeff  greeted  us.  He  explained 
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that  he  and  his  triend  Andy  were 
hunting  on  a nearby  farm  when  they 
heard  a shot  around  9 a.m.  Not  think- 
ing much  about  it,  the  two  continued 
to  hunt,  hut  they  crossed  a heavy 
blood  trail  and  followed  it  until  they 
came  upon  a large  dead  buck. 

Ken  and  I followed  Jeff  from  the 
restautant  to  the  small  farm.  Once 
there  we  followed  Jeff  down  a steep, 
wooded  hillside  to  an  old  logging  road 
that  we  followed  until  we  came  to  a 
9-point  buck  with  an  18-inch  spread 
dead  on  the  road.  Jeff  pointed  to  the 
bullet  entrance  wound  just  forward 
and  high  on  the  left  hindquarter.  Fur- 
ther examination  revealed  no 
exit  wound.  With 
any  luck,  I 
thought,  the 
bullet  would 
still  be  lodged 
inside. 

Jeff  offered 
to  field-dress  the 
buck  to  help  search  for 
the  slug.  One  look  at  the  entrails  re- 
vealed that  the  bullet  had  passed 
through  the  stomach.  By  extending  an 
imaginary  line  from  the  entrance 
wound  through  the  stomach,  I con- 
cluded that  if  the  bullet  were  still  in 
the  hocJy  cavity,  it  would  be  lodged  in 
the  right  side,  about  halfway  up.  As 
predicted,  Jeff  found  the  bullet  just 
under  the  skin  covering  the  rib  cage. 
It  appeared  to  he  a 50-caliber  lead 
hall  — the  type  typically  fired  from  a 
flintlock  muzzleloader. 

I asked  Jeff  if  he  knew  of  anyone 
hunting  with  a muzzleloader  in  the 
area,  and  he  saicJ  he  knew  some  of  the 
residents  in  the  housing  development 
on  the  opposite  hill.  He  made  some 
calls  with  his  cell  phone  and  found  out 
that  only  one  vehicle,  a dark-colored 
Ford  pickup,  was  noted  in  the  area. 
Nobody,  however,  saw  the  occupant 
or  knew  if  he  was  even  hunting.  Could 


the  truck  possibly  belong  to  the  person  who 
shot  this  deer?  The  group  agreed  that  it 
was  our  only  lead. 

Jeff  finished  cleaning  the  deer,  so  it 
wouldn’t  spoil,  while  Ken  and  I photo- 
graphed the  carcass  and  collected  evi- 
dence. The  arduous  task  of  getting  the  buck 
to  the  vehicle  still  remained,  hut  with  some 
luck  we  managed  to  get  the  truck  to  the 
logging  road  and  retrieved  the  deer.  Jeff  said 
that  he  had  seen  the  buck  several  times 
during  archery  season,  but  that  he  could 
never  get  a good  shot  for  a clean  kill.  He 
was  hoping,  by  passing  up  poor  shots,  to 
get  a better  chance  at  it  in  the  upcoming 
firearms  season;  but  now  he  would  never 
have  the  opportunity. 

Jeff  offered  to 
give  me  a ride 
over  to  the 
development 
in  his  ve- 
hicle, so  we 
could  look  for 
the  truck.  Amaz- 
ingly, as  we  entered 
the  area  we  noticed  a dark  Ford  pickup 
parked  near  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  an 
orange  clad  hunter  standing  near  the 
opened  passenger  door.  I noted  that  the 
hunter  was  holding  a muzzleloader.  I called 
for  Ken  on  the  portable  radio  and  asked 
him  to  bring  our  vehicle  over.  I introduced 
myself  and  asked  for  some  identification, 
and  then  asked  the  person,  Jake,  if  he  had 
been  hunting  in  the  area  earlier  that  day. 
Jake  replied  that  he  had.  I asked  how  he 
had  done,  and  he  said  he  had  shot  at  a doe 
but  missed.  I looked  at  Jake’s  muzzleloader 
and  noted  that  it  was  a 50-caliber,  but  it 
smelled  and  looked  as  if  it  had  just  been 
cleaned.  By  then,  Ken  had  arrived  with  our 
truck.  The  large  buck  on  the  deer  rack  was 
a subtle  hint  as  to  why  I was  there.  I ex- 
plained the  situation  to  Jake  and  asked, 
“Ate  you  sure  you  didn’t  shoot  at  what  you 
thought  was  a doe  and  hit  that  buck  in- 
stead ?’’ 

“No,  I definitely  shot  at  a doe,”  he  said. 
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He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  heard  some 
ATVs  in  the  valley  that  morning,  and  had 
also  heard  some  shots.  Thinking  back  to 
the  story  Jeff  had  told  us  earlier,  he  had 
mentioned  hearing  only  one  shot  and 
hadn’t  mentioned  hearing  any  quads. 

1 asked  Jake  if  he  would  mind  showing 
Ken  and  me  where  he  had  shot  at  the  doe. 
1 explained  that  a visit  to  the  site  might 
confirm  his  stor^'  and  help  clear  the  con- 
fusion. Ken,  Jeff,  Jake  and  1 proceeded  out 
the  ridge  behind  the  development  where 
Jake  pointed  out  an  oak  tree  on  the  edge 
of  a steep  embankment.  Jake  explained 
that  he  had  placed  his  portable  treestand 
there  that  morning.  A closer  inspection 
revealed  that  the  marks  in  the  hark  weren’t 
fresh.  I asked  Jake  about  the  buck  tag  that 
1 noticed  was  missing  from  his  license.  Jake 
said  that  he  got  a buck  in  archery  season 
from  the  same  stand.  1 concluded  that  the 
oak  tree  likely  hadn’t  been  used  for  a stand 
since  archery  season,  though,  and  1 asked 
Jake  if  he  had  the  portable  stand  hack  at 
his  truck.  Jake  explained  that  he  didn’t 
bring  it  along  for  the  evening  hunt.  1 
thought  that  this  was  odd,  considering  the 
view  that  the  oak  tree  offered. 

I asked  Jake  to  show  me  where  the  doe 
was  standing  when  he  shot  at  it.  Jake 
pointed  to  a bench  50  feet  below  the  oak 
and  explained  that  a group  of  deer  passed, 
coming  from  the  right  and  proceeding  to 
the  left.  He  said  that  he  had  picked  out  a 
doe  and  fired  a shot,  but  apparently  missed. 
Jake  explained  that  he  had  looked  for  evi- 
dence of  a hit,  but  found  none.  I proceeded 
down  the  slope  to  the  bench  were  Jake 
claimed  the  deer  had  passed.  The  thick 
layer  of  freshly  fallen  leaves  clearly  revealed 
my  trail  down  the  hillside  as  1 looked  back 
up  toward  the  group.  If  Jake  had  checked 
for  a hit  as  he  said,  I would  expect  to  see  a 
similar  trail.  There  was,  however,  no  evi- 
dence of  Jake’s  search  for  a hit.  I asked  Jake 
to  yell  down  and  stop  me  when  I reached 
the  site  where  the  doe  had  been  standing. 
At  that  spot  I noted  a deer  trail,  hut  no 
sign  that  a group  of  deer  was  startled  into 


flight  by  a gunshot.  Again,  I thought, 
evidence  of  such  would  have  been 
evident  in  the  leaves. 

I continued  out  the  bench  approxi- 
mately 100  yards,  hut  still  found  no 
sign.  I called  for  Jeff  and  he  proceeded 
to  my  location.  1 asked  Jeff  to  help  me 
find  the  blood  trail  that  he  and  Andy 
had  found  earlier.  After  traveling 
about  50  yards  more,  Jeff  found  the 
trail.  I noted  fresh  tracks  and  blood 
that  indicated  the  buck  had  came  from 
the  top  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  where 
Jake  was  supposedly  hunting.  Jeff  and 
I followed  the  trail  to  the  top  of  the 
hill.  The  impression  of  a fresh  bed  in 
the  leaves  made  by  a deer  was  evident 
where  the  tracks  and  the  blood  termi- 
nated. Jeff  and  I agreed  that  a deer 
bedded  at  the  top  of  a slope  would 
typically  face  the  edge  to  allow  for  a 
quick  exit  in  the  event  of  danger.  I 
believed  this  to  be  the  spot  where  the 
deer  had  been  when  the  fatal  shot  was 
fired.  Thinking  back  to  the  bullet 
wound  on  the  deer,  my  “bedded  deer” 
theory  seemed  like  an  accurate  assess- 
ment. 

Because  the  entrance  wound  was 
high  and  entered  on  the  left  side,  pass- 
ing through  the  body  cavity  at  an 
angle,  I figured  the  buck  had  to  have 
been  shot  from  a treestand.  Moments 
later  I noticed  a portable  ladder-type 
stand  fastened  to  a tree  about  40  yards 
away.  A closer  inspection  revealed 
fresh  mud  on  the  ladder  rungs  and 
platform,  indicating  that  it  had  been 
used  recently.  There  was  little  doubt 
that  the  buck  had  been  shot  from  this 
stand. 

Jeff  and  I went  back  to  Ken  and 
Jake,  and  I explained  the  situation  to 
Jake  and  asked  if  he  had  been  hunt- 
ing from  the  ladder  stand.  He  said  that 
he  hadn’t,  so  I asked  if  he  was  sure  he 
had  shot  at  the  doe  in  the  spot  that 
he  had  showed  me.  He  said  that  he 
had. 
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Our  group  proceeded  back  to  the 
vehicles,  and  I explained  to  Jake  that 
as  part  of  my  investigation  1 needed 
to  take  his  muzzleloader  for  evidence. 
I asked  him  for  a round  ball  from  his 
vest.  I explained  that  because  1 had 
the  round  ball  from  the  buck,  the  50- 
caliber  ball  from  his  vest  and  the 
loaded  firearm  (priming  powder  had 
been  removed  from  the  pan),  1 would 
send  them  to  the  State  Police  crime 
lab  for  ballistics  testing.  1 told  Jake  that 
the  test  was  the  best  way  to  remove 
any  doubt  about  whether  or  not  he 
had  killecf  the  buck.  1 also  knew  such 
a test  would  remove  any  doubt  from  a 
judge’s  mind  if  the  case  went  to  court. 
Jake  seemed  to  understand  and  left. 

Ken  and  1 wrote  out  a permit  and 
delivered  the  buck  to  a needy  family, 
and  retained  the  head  and  hide  for  evi- 
dence. It  was  nice  to  end  the  day  on  a 
positive  note. 

The  next  day,  I contacted  Corpo- 
ral Jack  Wall  at  the  Erie  Regional 
Crime  Lab.  I explained  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  and  the  evidence  I 
had.  To  my  disappointment.  Corpo- 
ral Wall  informed  me  that  a ballistics 
test  was  not  possible.  The  cloth  patch 
that  surrounds  the  lead  hall  in  a flint- 
lock prevents  any  rifling  marks  left  on 
the  ball.  I asked  if  it  would  be  possible 


to  detect  powder  resi- 
due on  the  hall  taken 
from  the  deer  and 
match  it  to  the  pow- 
der that  was  still  in 
the  muzzle-loader. 
Corporal  Wall  replied 
that  such  a test  would 
be  possible,  hut  the 
crime  lab  was 
swamped  and  prob- 
ably wouldn’t  be  able 
to  test  the  powder  for 
a while. 

In  early  December 
I traveled  to  Erie  and 
met  Corporal  Wall  at  the  lab,  and  he  ex- 
tracted the  ball  and  powder  from  the 
muzzleloader.  A check  of  the  three  lead 
balls  revealed  that  they  all  were  50-cali- 
ber. Corporal  Wall  suggested  that  I take 
the  three  round  halls  and  get  them  tested 
at  a private  lab  to  determine  if  they  were 
cast  from  the  same  batch  of  lead,  hollow- 
ing his  advice,  I contacted  K-Chem  Labo- 
ratory in  Latrobe.  Technician  Chuck  Lord 
said  the  comparative  analysis  was  possible, 
and  agreed  to  conduct  the  test. 

In  Eehruary  Chuck  contacted  me  with 
his  findings.  He  said  that  the  lead  analysis 
revealed  a perfect  match  in  composition, 
and  in  his  professional  opinion,  all  three 
halls  had  been  cast  from  the  same  batch  of 
lead.  With  this  news,  I filed  charges  against 
Jake  for  killing  an  antlered  deer  in  an 
antlerless  only  season,  which  is  a violation 
that  carries  a $500  fine. 

A hearing  was  subsequently  scheduled 
and  held  on  May  1.  Jeff,  Andy,  Ken  and 
Chuck  met  me  at  the  District  Justice’s  of- 
fice in  North  Versailles,  where  I presented 
my  case.  Jake  offered  no  defense.  He  was 
found  guilty  and  assessed  the  $500  fine.  I 
asked  the  judge  to  order  Jake  to  reimburse 
the  commonwealth  for  the  $376  labora- 
tory analysis  cost,  which  he  did.  In  addi- 
tion, the  judge  also  ordered  Jake  to  pay  a 
$200  penalty  for  poaching.  When  all  was 
said  and  done,  Jake  paid  more  than  $1,100 
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in  fines  and  court  costs,  plus  had  his  hunt- 
ing and  furtaking  privileges  revoked. 

A month  later  1 met  with  Jake  to  re- 
turn his  muztleloader.  Jake  shook  my  hand 
and  said  he  was  sorr^’  that  the  whole  inci- 
dent had  taken  place.  I believe  Jake  was 
sorry'  for  his  behavior,  but  that  certainly 
didn’t  excuse  his  actions.  If  it  were  truly  a 
mistake  kill,  he  should  have  followed  up 
on  his  shot,  tagged  the  deer,  field-dressed 
it,  and  then  contacted  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  turned  it  over  to  a WCO.  An  af- 
fidavit would  have  been  filled  out  and  Jake 
would  have  been  fined  $25.  However,  Jake 
chose  to  run  from  his  mistake,  which  ended 
up  costing  him  plenty.  Although,  one 
could  make  the  argument  that  shooting 
such  a large  buck  bedded  down  a mere  40 


yards  from  the  treestand  was  no  mis- 
take to  begin  with. 

Without  help  from  the  public, 
many  wildlife  crimes  would  go  unno- 
ticed or  remain  unsolved.  Jeff  and 
Andy  were  rewarded  for  taking  initia- 
tive and  getting  involved,  and  they 
were  each  presented  with  a SPORT 
Award  in  recognition  of  their  contri- 
butions. 

Wildlife  crimes  affect  every  hunter 
who  subscribes  to  the  rules  of  fair 
chase.  Jeff  and  Andy,  as  well  as  other 
sportsmen,  were  robbed  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  harvest  that  magnificent 
buck.  Working  together,  we  can  po- 
lice our  ranks  and  continue  to  keep 
the  “sport”  in  sportsmen.  □ 
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— t)OUG-  ?1FBL, 

HE  1997  buck 
season  had  been 
interesting.  On  the  season  opener,  I 
guided  my  son  Bob  and  friend  Brady 
Appleman,  who  each  downed 
4'points.  I hunted  hard  on  the  opener 
and  two  Saturdays,  seeing  many  deer, 
but  the  only  buck  1 saw  hightailed  it 
past  my  stand  so  quickly  on  the  first 
Saturday  that  he  was  certainly  safe  from 
me. 

1 was  hopeful  that  the  opening  day 
of  the  antlerless  season  (before  the  con- 
current season),  my  final  day  to  hunt 
deer,  would  find  me  adding  more  veni- 
son to  the  supply  my  son  had  already 
stored  in  our  freezer.  1 had  arranged  to 
sit  at  a stand  on  my  brother-in-law  Tom 
Mingles  farm.  “Be  careful,”  Tom 
warned.  “Don’t  shoot  any  bucks.  We’ve 
seen  a couple  while  driving  in  the  lane 
at  night.” 

Yeah,  right,  1 thought.  1 figured  that 
any  bucks  that  might  he  left  on  this 
hard-hunted  ridge  would  easily  avoid 
passing  my  stand,  and  that  Tom  was 
overreacting  to  seeing  a little  buck. 

1 was  situated  before  7 o’clock  on 
“Doe  Monday,”  as  1 used  to  call  it,  with 
plenty  of  small  chemical  handwarmers 
stashed  in  strategic  pockets  to  keep  me 
warm.  At  7:30 1 heard  crunching  in  the 
frozen  leaves  above  my  stand,  and  soon 
afterwards  a lone  deer  appeared  50  or 


Once  in  a 
Lifetime 

By  Richard  Tate 

so  yards  away.  My  doe  season  was  going  to 
be  a short  one,  1 thought.  Unbelievably, 
though,  the  deer  was  a buck  with  a rack 
that  would  win  just  about  any  buck  pool  in 
town.  The  magnificent  deer,  an  8-point, 
stopped  broadside  in  several  openings  as 
he  passed.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ironic  pieces 
of  luck  I’ve  experienced  in  my  35  years  of 
hunting. 

At  about  8: 1 5 several  deer  moved  along 
a fenceline  about  80  yards  away.  Although 
not  running,  they  would  not  stop  to  let  me 
get  a head  on  them,  either.  Finally,  how- 
ever, they  did  halt,  and  1 got  my  crosshairs 
on  the  shoulder  of  a nice  deer.  Oh,  no,  1 
thought,  it  can’t  be.  Through  the  scope  I 
was  peering  at  another  buck,  a spike.  1 tried 
to  get  on  another  deer,  but  they  began  to 
amble  on  out  the  line.  As  they  did,  1 saw 
sunlight  glint  off  the  antlers  of  yet  another 
buck,  a larger  one.  Another  hunter  was  set 
up  on  out  the  fence  line,  and  if  he  shot  at  an 
antlerless  deer  in  the  bunch,  they  might  turn 
hack  toward  me.  That’s  just  what  happened, 
too.  The  deer  trotted  back  along  the 
fenceline  and  stopped.  1 could  see  only  one 
deer  clearly,  and  again  1 couldn’t  shoot;  it 
was  a buck  with  a nice  rack.  Finally,  the 
deer  turned  into  the  pasture  and  disap- 
peared. Three  deer  1 could’ve  killed  by  8:30 
and  all  were  bucks.  What’s  the  chance  of 
that  happening  on  the  former  doe  season 
opener  in  Pennsylvania?  1 was  feeling  pretty 
unlucky. 

At  10:30  my  son  arrived.  He  had  to  run 
an  errand  before  he  could  hunt,  so  I told 
him  he  was  welcome  to  the  stand.  “Your 
Uncle  Tom  wasn’t  kidding  about  watching 
out  for  bucks,”  1 advised  him,  remembering 
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how  I’d  doubted  Tom’s  warning  to  he  care- 
ful. 

Before  I left,  I talked  to  the  hunter  who 
had  shot  along  the  fenceline.  He  had  killed 
a fat  doe.  “There  was  another  doe  in  the 
hunch,  Rich,”  he  told  me,  “hut  there  were 
three  bucks.  It  was  crazy.  I’ve  never  seen 
anything  like  that  in  doe  season.” 

I hadn’t  either,  and  I told  him  I was  chang- 
ing locations.  Because  the  day  had  become 
sunny  and  had  warmed 
up  considerably,  I 
stopped  at  home  and 
changed  into  lighter 
clothes.  I decided  to  still- 
hunt  an  area  I didn’t 
think  was  being  hunted 
too  hard.  I hunted 
slowly  along  the  side  of 
a ridge  for  several  hours, 
but  didn’t  see  even  a tail 
until  3:30.  Then  I spot- 
ted about  six  deer,  easily 
a hundred  yards  out  in 
front  of  me,  winding 
their  way  through  a 
grapevine  thicket.  They 
were  moving  pretty  fast 
for  not  being  disturbed, 

I thought. 

I took  a solid  rest  on  a log  and  centered 
my  crosshairs  on  the  shoulder  of  a doe  that 
had  halted  in  an  opening  in  the  vines.  Just 
as  I released  the  safety  on  my  .30-06  an- 
other doe  stepped  into  the  opening  and 
stopped  right  behind  the  first  one.  Unable 
to  shoot  without  hitting  both  deer,  I waited 
for  one  to  move.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
though,  they  eased  out  of  the  opening  at 
the  same  time,  got  into  the  thicket  and  dis- 
appeared. I still-hunted  in  the  direction  they 
had  gone,  and  got  only  about  50  yards  be- 
fore a large  doe  jumped  up  from  her  bed 
and  just  stared  at  me.  I quickly  shouldered 
my  rifle  and  centered  the  crosshairs  on  her 
shoulder,  but  something  was  obscuring  the 
bottom  third  of  my  scope.  A large  log  10 
feet  in  front  of  me  was  in  the  way  and  would 
probably  deflect  my  bullet.  The  doe 


quickly  gathered  her  wits  and  bounded 
ofl  in  the  same  direction  the  other  two 
had  gone.  I couldn’t  believe  my  bad 
luck. 

I plopped  down  on  a log  and  got 
out  my  thermos  to  drink  a cup  of  hot 
jello.  It  was  nearly  4 o’clock,  and  I had 
an  hour  hike  back  to  my  truck.  On  my 
way  back  1 heard  loud  scuffling  in  the 
dry  leaves  on  the  other  side  of  a hump 


about  20  yards  ahead  of  me,  so  I halted. 
The  rustling,  however,  turned  out  to 
be  a flock  of  turkeys  that  brazenly  pa- 
raded past  me  on  their  way  to  roost. 

I often  think  of  this  exciting  but  frus- 
trating deer  hunt.  When  1 tell  other 
hunters  about  it,  they  just  shake  their 
heads.  Fate  had  determined  that  I was 
just  not  supposed  to  kill  a deer  that 
fine  December  day.  But,  as  Tom  Mingle 
said  afterwards  when  1 was  complain- 
ing about  the  day’s  events,  “Rich,  it  was 
something  that’s  going  to  happen  to 
you  only  once  in  your  lifetime.  You’ll 
forget  about  a lot  of  the  deer  you’ve 
killed,  but  you’ll  never  forget  that  day.” 

Tom  was  right,  of  course,  and  had 
put  the  right  perspective  on  the  hunt. 
It  certainly  was  a once  in  a lifetime 
deer  hunt.  □ 
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Penns  Woods  Sketchbook  by  Bob  Sopchick 

hroughout  the  morning  intermittent  shots  echo  down  the  valley,  each  one  causing 
me  to  glance  at  the  opposing  mountainside  sprinkled  with  the  hlaze  orange  specks 
of  deer  hunters  on  stand.  They  persist  on  those  snowy  slopes  like  myself  here;  waiting, 
wishing,  wondering.  1 imagine  at  their  diverse  lives,  at  what  they  might  see  this  day.  I 
think  about  hunters  now  in  their  last  seasons  on  these  hills,  and  those  here  the  first 
time.  I think  yet  of  other  hunters  through  the  ages  who  found  this  great  valley  to  their 
liking,  a gallery  of  chronological  portraits,  all  the  way  back  to  those  native  hunters  of 
ancient  days.  On  a grander  scale,  1 imagine  the  ranks  of  hunters  throughout  Penn’s 
Woods  this  day  — upwards  of  a million  — and  those  legions  long  gone.  So  many,  so 
different,  one  from  the  other,  from  every  conceivable  station  in  life;  some  traveled  from 
distant  lands,  others  from  hig  cities,  some  from  just  over  the  hill,  all  woven  to  the  fabric 
of  tradition  and  all  part  of  this  landscape  forever. 

Beyond  tradition,  other  threads  bind  hunters  from  every  era  to  the  game  and  the 
land  and,  inextricably,  to  one  another.  A long-ago  double  may  be  a hit  cloudy  in  a bird 
hunter’s  memory,  but  the  feel  of  his  dog’s  face  in  his  hands  is  crystal  clear.  The  archer 
may  soon  forget  the  details  of  a certain  deer  that  fell  to  his  arrow,  but  will  know  the 

topography  from  a favorite  stand 
as  intimately  as  the  face  of  a 


loved  one.  Hunting  is  less  a 
pursuit  than  a relationship, 
and  as  in  any  relationship,  it 
is  the  nuances,  the  subtleties, 
that  linger  beyond  marked 
events  and  high  points  of 
drama:  Gunsmoke  hanging  in 
the  air,  acorns  under  your 
hoots,  the  feel  of  a favorite 
gun,  the  yip  of  a beagle,  the 
sound  of  a squirrel  coming 
down  a tree. 

AT  A RECENT  sportsmen’s 
event  where  I was  giving  a talk, 
1 was  asked  what  deer  I re- 
membered most,  what  single 
deer  stood  out  in  my  experi- 
ence. I thought  of  the  first  deer 
1 ever  saw,  and  every  hunter 
remembers  the  first  deer  of 
their  hunting  career,  or 
the  largest.  It  might  be  a 
deer  that  was  the  result  of 
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woodsmanship  and  skill,  for  I would  much 
rather  be  good  than  lucky.  But  after  much 
thought,  I would  say  it  was  a lone  doe  that  I 
saw  when  hunting  small  game. 

I was  a teenager  then,  sitting  near  a field 
among  some  enormous  white  oaks  with  great 
spreading  branches.  I had  just  retrieved  my 
second  squirrel  and  sat  down  again  against  one 
of  the  oaks.  1 laid  the  squirrels  out  in  the  leaves 
beside  me  to  admire  them;  fat,  cornfed  grays 
with  glossy  coats  that  seemed  all  the  more  sih 
ver  in  the  gray  light  filtering  through  an  over- 
cast sky. 

Nearby,  a doe  emerged  from  a thicket,  nuz- 
zling the  leaves  for  acorns,  her  gray-brown  winter 
coat  lustrous  in  the  ebbing  light.  Her  dark  eyes 
fairly  glistened,  and  when  she  looked  in  my  direc- 
tion with  cupped  ears  I froze.  She  walked  along  a 
tumbled  stone  wall  and  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the 
cornstubble  field,  then  proceeded  out  cautiously.  I could  see  her 
hooves  cleave  the  dark,  soft  soil,  and  I imagined  the  farmer  of  long  ago,  the  one  who 
built  the  stone  wall,  and  his  mule  turning  this  soil  the  very  first  time,  and  I could  almost 
hear  the  grind  of  the  plowshare  scraping  loose  stones. 

A front  blew  through  then,  remnant  leaves  of  corn  flying  playfully  past  the  plodding 
doe;  the  bellies  of  the  clouds  pale,  the  tops  dark,  like  a school  of  fish  darting  this  way  and 
that,  and  I beheld  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  the  very  face  of  autumn  itself.  1 was  struck 
by  the  harmony  before  me,  sensed  the  wildness  tempered  by  an  undercurrent  of  history 
within  this  pastoral  landscape  of  farms  and  woodlots, 
and  knew  then  that  much  more  lay  beyond 
the  obvious,  and  would  be  revealed  if  1 
remained  immersed;  that  even  the 
simple  passage  of  a deer  might  expose 
a glimpse  of  the  soul  of  the  land,  and 
that  it  was  worth  watching  for.  I’ve 
been  watching  ever  since. 

THIS  YEAR  CELEBRATES  THE 
lOOTH  anniversary  of  the  Wright 
Brothers  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk.  Last  year, 
while  working  on  a project  about  that 
milestone,  I studied  dozens  of  drawings  of 

their  various  designs  and  photographs  of  their  attempts.  The  old  grainy  photos  are  in- 
triguing, some  of  them  almost  surreal.  One  reminded  me  of  another  memorable  flight. 

I lay  on  my  back  among  the  decoys,  using  one  as  a pillow.  A heavy  quilt  of  fog  settled 
slowly  down,  and  the  perimeters  of  the  field  shrank  as  I watched  landmarks  disappear. 
After  staring  up  into  the  opaque  white  ceiling  for  a while,  I was  overcome  with  the 
sensation  of  floating  or  wakening  from  one  dream  to  discover  that  I was  in  another. 
Occasional  honking  yanked  me  back  to  reality  as  small  flocks  passed  unseen.  Suddenly, 
a trio  of  birds  glided  by,  black  and  white  and  gray  against  a white  background,  soft  as  a 
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drawing  done  with  charcoal  on  rough  paper.  Then, 
a single  goose,  enormous  looking  with  no  dis- 
cemihle  background  to  lend  it  proportion,  came 
into  view,  similar  to  a photo  of  one  of  the 
Wright  Brothers’  gliders.  But  the  goose  es- 
caped my  fumbled  shot  and  faded  into  the 
fog,  its  voice  continuing  long  after  it  was 
gone. 

The  swift  advances  in  flight  these  last 
100  years  are  astonishing.  Today  we  take 
high-tech  aviation  for  granted,  and  should 
a helicopter  or  jet  or  plane  fly  over  I sel- 
dom look  up.  We  take  geese  for  granted 
nowadays  too,  but  should  a goose  fly  near 
I am  always  compelled  to  watch  it.  No  fly- 
ing machine  devised  in  1903,  or  any  since, 
approaches  the  dynamics  of  a goose  head- 
long in  the  wind. 

THE  MORNING  AFTER  AN  all  night  rain 
is  a favorite  time  to  hunt,  and  I recall  hunting 
grouse  one  such  morning.  The  woods  was  absolutely 
silent,  and  not  a breeze  stirred  when  I stopped  to  rest  near 
a trio  of  thornapple  trees.  Every  delicate  thorn  and  each  crim- 
son fruit  had  a drop  of  water  hanging  from  it.  The  trees  appeared  to 
he  decorated  with  crystal  globes,  and  not  a drop  fell.  1 studied  some  of  the 
drops  up  close,  and  held  one  of  the  small  fruits  in  my  palm,  admiring  its  royal 
red  hue  that  is  almost  impossible  to  recreate  with  paint.  I thought  the  trio  of  trees  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  1 had  ever  seen.  When  I continued  on,  a grouse  flushed 
from  behind  a fallen  black  cherry  tree,  and  1 swung  through  and  out  ahead  of  the  bird. 
But  when  it  cutved  in  front  of  the  thornapples  1 involuntarily  pulled  up,  hokfing  my 
shot,  with  the  subconscious  notion  in  my  mind  that  the  trees  were  something  fragile 
and  priceless.  Perhaps  at  that  moment  they  were.  There  would  be  other  grouse. 


ONE  MORNING  IN  LATE  October  1 angled  down  a gentle  hillside,  how  in  hand, 
walking  into  the  sun.  1 walked  slowly,  stopping  often  to  wipe  strands  of  spider  silk  from 
my  face.  1 remember  standing  there,  awestruck  at  the  vast  network  of  gossamer  threads 
backlit  by  the  sun.  Countless  strands  covered  the  entire  hillside  as  far  as  I could  see, 
some  billowing  in  the  rising  thermals.  Awestruck,  1 felt  the  same  startling  insignificance 
as  when  looking  at  a river  of  stars.  Had  1 been  coming  from  the  other  direction  1 would 
not  have  noticed,  would  not  have  stopped  to  wonder  at  the  secretive  nation  that  had 
hound  this  hill,  this  mountain  with  their  silken  threads.  Here  1 was,  only  a visitor  among 
myriad  wild  nations  bent  on  survival,  a curious  interloper  within  the  stream  of  life  here. 
1 have  never  stepped  through  another  silk  strand  since  without  remembering  that  time 
1 was,  like  Gulliver,  tethered  in  place  on  that  hillside  by  the  finest  of  threads,  held  by 
wonder,  my  presence  only  a slight  hitch  in  their  industrious  enterprise. 

A FAVORITE  PLACE  TO  HUNT  is  a series  of  undulating  hollows  and  stepped  flats 
where  the  walking  is  easy  among  towering  oaks  and  hickories.  The  woods  is  like  a suc- 
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cession  of  galleries  and  great  halls,  rich  with  textures  and  steeped  in  antiquity,  a good 
place  to  sit  and  think.  Sometimes,  1 think  best  when  holding  a .22  across  my  knees, 
watching  for  squirrels.  I had  been  doing  much  reading,  and  while  sitting  in  that  hollow 
I mentally  reviewed  many  things  that  1 read  about  hunters,  hunting,  and  why  we  hunt. 

With  few  exceptions,  most  everything  1 read  came  up  short  somehow,  most  of  it  too 
indulgent.  A vast  array  of  topics  were  explored:  Diverse  traditions 
(the  rote  of  tradition  helps  families  and  tribes  to  bond  and  sur- 
vive); historical  markers  (interesting  if  you  want  to  wade 
through  it  all);  psychological  parameters  examined  (spare 
me  the  Freud);  degrees  of  spirituality  studied  (personal 
views);  conservation  principles  expounded  upon  (okay. 

I’m  a member  and  a management  tool);  the  pursuit  of 
trophies  (the  numbers  game);  recreation  (sure,  it’s 
fun);  predator-prey  theory  (believe  me.  I’m  no  fal- 
con); the  hobby  of  food-gathering  (fire  up  the 
grill);  demographic  analysis  (we’re  getting  older); 
the  nature  connection  (has  gained  importance 
as  we  become  more  urbanized,  but  hinges  on  edu- 
cation); love  and  possession  (more  psychologi- 
cal profiling);  skill  and  physical  challenges  (I  can’t 
believe  I missed);  modem  hunter  versus  native 
hunter  comparatives  (Exploitive.  I am  weary  of 
white  men  writing  and  rationalizing  what  they 
do  from  the  imagined  viewpoint  of  ancient  Na- 
tive Americans);  and  combinations  of  the  afore- 
mentioned that  reasoned  why  hunters  return  to  the  woods  year  after  year.  All  of  this, 
although  integral,  seems  supplemental  and  peripheral.  What  is  the  single  element  that 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  hunt? 

Not  once,  through  all  my  reading,  did  1 find  mention  that  hunting  is  now  and  always 
has  been,  the  search  for  possibility . Seeking  possibility  is  the  driving  force  of  all  endeavors. 
Come  across  the  fresh  sign  of  a fall  turkey  flock  and  the  air  becomes  electric  with  possi- 
bility. Follow  your  bird  dog  into  the  brush  and  you  follow  the  impetus  that  has  led  us  to 
deep  space.  If  you  break  up  a flock,  or  flush  a grouse,  that  is  an  opportunity;  hut  it  is  the 
search  for  possibility  that  took  you  there.  It  is  what  our  species  is  charged  with,  it  is  what 
we  all  hunt,  and  it  is  what  brings  us  back  time  and  time  again. 


YOU  CAN’T  WIPE  UP  WATER  with  wax  paper,  that  is  certain.  Take  a paper  towel 
though,  tear  a sheet  in  half,  then  just  dip  that  ragged  edge  into  the  water  and  it  fairly 
leaps  up  into  the  towel.  I believe  that  so  much  more  is  revealed  in  the  outdoors  when 
our  demeanor  is  like  that  torn  towel.  Everything  seeps  in,  is  instantly  absorbed,  and  to 
gain  more  we  must  only  press  a bit  harder.  Likewise,  one  cannot  absorb  the  underlying 
currents  and  rhythms  that  trickle  through  the  woods  with  a hardened  attitude,  one  with 
the  non-permeability  of  wax  paper.  Perhaps  it  has  been  several  years  since  you  have  taken 
a deer,  and  you  come  into  the  woods  hardened  against  that  possibility.  Chances  are,  my 
friend,  you  will  not  only  leave  empty-handed,  but  worse  yet,  leave  just  plain  empty. 
Arrive  with  your  “antennas  up”  and  the  woods  will  speak.  Listen  to  the  sighs  and  whispers 
of  the  wind  in  the  uplands,  watch  the  slight  shifting  of  light  and  shadow,  sense  the  flow, 
rely  on  the  intuition  of  the  ages  that  lives  within  all  hunters,  for  these  are  truly  the  ties  that 
bind. 
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"Horn" 


STEVE  EVANS,  Erie,  got  this  wide  14-point 
buck  on  the  first  day  last  year. 


JOHN  GEORGE,  Halifax,  along  with 
his  father  CHARLES,  found  this  trophy 
buck  on  Broad  Mountain  in  northern 
Dauphin  County  on  last  season's 
opener. 


KEN  PEIRCE,  Palmyra,  got  this  big 
8-point  in  Columbia  County  on  last 
year's  season  opener,  while  brother 
BRIAN,  Halifax,  below,  scored  on  this 
basket-shaped  racked  buck. 


KEITH  LANDIS,  New  Sewickley  Township,  bagged 
this  Beaver  County  trophy  on  the  last  day  of  the 
season  last  year.  The  8-point  has  a 21 -inch  spread 
and  field-dressed  at  190  pounds. 
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A Plenty 


USA  SCHMIT,  Fleetwood,  above,  got  this  big 
8-point  in  Schuylkill  County.  THOMAS  MILLER, 
SR.,  Shoemakersville,  top  right,  got  his  trophy 
in  Berks  County.  TIM  CRAIG,  middle  right, 
arrowed  this  11 -point  with  a 23-inch  spread 
in  Bucks  County. 


JOEL  KECK,  Shippensburg,  above,  got 
this  12-point  in  Cumberland  County. 
TRAVIS  THOMPSON,  Clearfield,  right, 
got  his  9-point  in  Jefferson  County. 
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Round  Ball, 
Minie  oi*  Maxi 

By  James  ].  Corsetti  jr. 


The  2000-01  season  was  the 

first  time  since  the  Game 
Commission  established  the  first 
flintlock  season  in  1974  that  hunters 
were  permitted  to  use  projectiles 
other  than  a patched  round  ball. 
While  some  flintlock  traditionalists 
see  Minie  and  maxi  balls,  for 
example,  as  a breach  of  tradition,  it 
really  isn’t.  There  is  evidence  that  in 
the  flintlock’s  heyday  different  bullet 
designs  were  used,  although  infre- 
quently, because  the  round  ball  was 
the  most  economical  and  effective  at 
that  time.  And  depending  on  the 
gun,  the  patched  round  hall  may  still 
he  the  best  option. 

We  have  always  been  known  as  a 
nation  of  riflemen,  thanks  in  part  to 
an  effective  18th  century  propagan- 
dist named  George  Washington. 
Washington  knew  the  value  of  the 


rifle  compared  to  the  smoothbore  musket 
in  its  long-range  accuracy  and  psycho- 
logical effectiveness  on  the  battlefield. 

The  Pennsylvania  Long  Rifle,  then,  as 
now,  was  an  effective  hunting  firearm  as 
well,  hut  it  could  not  be  used  in  battle  on 
a long-term  basis  for  several  reasons.  For 
one,  they  were  somewhat  fragile,  not 
designed  for  the  rigors  of  the  battlefield, 
hut  perhaps  more  importantly,  they  were 
not  designed  to  handle  a bayonet.  The 
blackpowder  rifle  had  to  he  cleaned  after 
a few  shots,  because  of  the  residue  build- 
up, referred  to  as  hard  carbon.  If  the  rifle 
became  fouled,  a ball  could  not  be 
rammed  down  the  barrel,  rendering  the 
gun  useless.  In  battle,  the  rifleman  could 
get  off  several  shots  and  then  clean  the 
barrel,  hut  if  the  enemy  charged  with 
bayonets  leveled,  he  was  in  trouble. 

Colonel  (later  general)  Daniel 
Morgan’s  answer  to  that  was  simple:  He 
kept  a few  regular  light 
infantry  companies 
nearby  with  muskets 
and  bayonets  to 
protect  the  riflemen, 
and  give  them  time  to 
clean,  reposition,  and 
start  pecking  away 
again. 

George  Washing- 
ton, after  he  became 
President,  ordered  the 
army  to  always  have 
several  companies  of 
riflemen  available  for 
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50  yard  group 


KEEP  IN  MIND  that  blackpowder  rifles  are  not  centerfire 
rifles.  They  rarely  give  minute  of  angle  accuracy.  If  you 
can  keep  a group  within  the  size  of  a clay  pigeon  at  50 
yards,  you  have  a winning  load  combination. 


service,  and  throughout 
our  history,  up  through 
the  Mexican  War,  those 
riflemen  distinguished 
themselves  in  battle. 

But  again,  their  services 
could  he  used  only  on  a 
limited  basis,  due  to  the 
hard  carbon  problem 
with  the  black  powder 
guns.  Other  armies 
followed  suit,  and  had 
rifle  companies,  which 
had  the  same  problem. 

Clearly,  something  had 
to  be  done,  and  a new 
kind  of  bullet  was  one 
solution. 

In  the  early  1850s,  a 
captain  in  the  French 
army,  Claude  Minie, 
developed  a conical 
bullet  we  now  know  as 
the  Minie  bullet.  The 
design  had  a hollow 
base  with  grease  grooves 
on  the  side.  The  grooves  held  a lubricant 
that  would  keep  the  fouling  soft,  en- 
abling multiple  shots  without  cleaning. 
When  the  charge  went  off,  the  hollow 
base,  or  skirt  expanded  in  the  grooves  of 
the  rifling  and  put  spin  on  the  projectile, 
making  the  gun  extremely  accurate  for 
its  day.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  the 
Civil  War  was  so  deadly.  Virtually  every 
soldier  could  kill  an  enemy  soldier  out  to 
500  yards  or  more.  The  Minie  ball  was 
used  for  10  years  or  so  before  being 
superceded  by  cartridge  guns.  The  Minie, 
however,  was  resurrected  in  the  1950s  hy 
muzzleloaders  belonging  to  the  North- 
South  Skirmish  Association  (NSSA),  an 
organization  dedicated  to  the  competi- 
tive use  and  preservation  of  Civil  War 
firearms.  I’m  a member  of  the  NSSA, 
and  I also  use  my  musket  for  deer 
hunting.  The  Minie  today  is  as  effective 
as  it  was  back  in  the  mid- 1800s. 

During  the  1950s  muzzleloader 


shooting  became  popular.  Later, 
when  Thompson/Center  came  on 
the  scene  with  their  muzzleloaders, 
they  developed  a line  of  conical 
bullets,  the  maxi  hall,  which  was  a 
play  on  words.  Like  the  Minie,  the 
maxi  is  a conical  bullet  with  grease 
grooves,  hut  it  has  a flat  base  instead 
of  a hollow  base.  They  were  made  to 
fit  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and  could  he 
slid  right  down  without  the  use  of  a 
short  rammer.  It,  too,  can  he  used 
with  a lubricant,  and  will  keep  the 
fouling  soft  for  extended  use  and 
practice.  Another  difference  is  that 
the  maxi,  and  its  various  copies  on 
the  market,  are  readily  available, 
while  the  Minie  user  must  buy  a 
mould  and  hot  pot  to  make  them, 
and  then  use  a sizer  to  fit  the  bullet 
to  the  hore  for  ultimate  accuracy. 

Due  to  their  ease  of  use,  conicals 
are  attractive  to  hunters.  Each  gun  is 
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different,  however,  even  from  the 
same  production  lot  from  the  same 
manufacturer.  One  gun  may  he  most 
accurate  with  a patched  round  ball 
and  the  next  with  a maxi.  As  a rule 
of  thumb,  however,  if  the  barrel  rate 
of  twist  is  1 'in-66  revolutions  or 
slower,  round  halls  will  work  best. 
Some  flintlocks  have  a rate  of  twist 
of  1 -in-48,  allowing  them  to  he  used 
with  conicals  or  round  halls. 
Anything  faster  is  designed  primarily 
for  sabot  bullets,  because  they  are 
spinning  so  fast  that  lead  is  stripped 
off  the  bullet,  leaving  leading  in  the 
bore  and  a loss  of  accuracy. 

The  best  way  to  find  out  what 
bullet  works  best  for  your  guru  is  to 
do  the  range  work.  The  bullet  and 
charge  combination  with  the  best 
group,  naturally,  should  he  your 
choice.  Keep  in  mind  that 
hlackpowder  rifles  are  not  ceriterfire 
rifles.  They  rarely  give  minute  of 
angle  accuracy  unless  you  really 
work  at  it.  In  my  experience,  if  you 
can  keep  a group  within  the  size  of  a 
clay  pigeon  at  50  yards,  you  have  a 
winning  load  combination.  With 
regular  practice  you  can  shoot 
accurately  enough  to  have  confi- 
dence hunting  with  the  rifle,  no 
matter  which  bullet  you  use,  as  long 
as  that  bullet  works  in  your  rifle. 

In  terms  of  bullet  lube  for  the 
conicals.  I’ve  found  two  products 
that  work  well.  The  first  is  Thomp- 
son/Center’s  Bore  Butter,  and  the 
second  is  regular  Crisco  shortening 
from  the  grocery  store.  Bore  Butter  is 
the  better  of  the  two,  particularly  in 
warmer  weather.  The  lubes  will  keep 
the  fouling  soft  and  allow  for 
extended  periods  of  shooting 
without  having  to  clean  the  hore, 
but  it  is  still  advisable  to  clean  after 


only  a few  shots.  The  hore  should  he 
scrubbed  with  a brush,  and  then  the 
excess  removed  with  patches. 

By  experimeiating  you’ll  find  the 
best  hullet/powder  combination  for 
your  gun.  1 know  that  some  tradi- 
tionalists feel  that  conicals  give  an 
unfair  advantage  in  terms  of  accu- 
racy. Not  true.  The  conical’s  virtue  is 
not  necessarily  in  acctiracy,  hut 
rather,  in  downrange  energy. 
Conicals,  due  to  their  greater  weight 
and  better  ballistic  coefficient  than 
patched  round  balls,  transmit  more 
downrange  energy  at  greater  ranges. 
That  means  with  the  right  loads,  at 
100  yards  a maxi  will  hit  harder  than 
a round  hall.  However,  round  halls 
do  shoot  flatter  than  conicals,  which 
have  a tendency  to  have  an  exagger- 
ated loh  from  the  muzzle  to  the 
target,  depending  on  the  range. 

Years  ago  the  National 
Muzzleloading  Rifle  Association  did 
some  range  tests  with  saboted 
conicals  shot  from  an  in-line,  lead 
conicals  from  a percussion  sidelock, 
and  a patched  round  hall  from  a 
flintlock,  to  determine  if  one  was 
more  accurate  than  the  other.  They 
discovered,  with  the  most  accurate 
loads  for  each  gun,  that  their  groups 
were  almost  the  same,  and  that  they 
were  equally  accurate. 

In  the  end,  you  must  find  out 
what  your  gun  shoots  best,  and  then 
take  the  time  and  effort  to  experi- 
ment. If  you  don’t  do  that,  you’ll  he 
hunting  aiad  shooting  blind,  and  you 
might  place  yourself  in  a serious 
disadvantage  in  the  field  by  shooting 
the  wrong  bullet  for  your  gun.  Using 
a little  common  sense  and  experi- 
menting to  find  out  what  bullet 
works  best  in  your  flintlock  is  what 
puts  venison  in  the  freezer.  □ 
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What  Goes  Around  Comes  Around 

Forest  — I was  helping  WCOs  Mike 
Wojtecki  and  John  McKellop  trap  turkeys, 
and  after  the  cannons  and  nets  were  trig- 
gered we  quickly  exited  our  vehicles  to  rush 
the  netted  birds.  In  our  scramble  to  get  there, 
however,  Mike  took  a nosedive  into  the 
deep  snow.  John  and  I got  a good  laugh, 
but,  during  the  following  week,  we  both 
took  tumbles. 

— WCO  Daniel  ?.  Schmidt,  West  Hicrory 

School  of  Hard  Knocks 

Oakview  elementary  teacher  Mr.  Persch 
and  his  4th  graders  were  just  about  to  begin 
class  for  the  day  when  they  heard  a loud 
bang  outside  the  classroom  window.  It  seems 
a turkey  had  flown  into  a metal  panel  just 
below  the  window  and,  unfortunately,  it 
didn’t  survive. 

— LMO  James  Denirer,  Sandy  Lake 

Never  Fails 

Butler  — On  the  last  day  of  the  heaver 
trapping  season  1 received  a call  about  re- 
moving some  beavers  that  had  taken  up  resi- 
dence on  the  stream  behind  a landowner’s 
house  and  were  causing  damage. 

— WCO  Kandy  W.  Pilarcik,  Prospect 

In  the  Spotlight 

Bucks  — Deputy  Dave  Bonham  and  1 
were  watching  some  individuals  spotlight- 
ing deer  from  a mini  van,  and  at  1 1 p.m.,  as 
required  by  law,  the  light  went  out  and  the 
individuals  drove  off.  About  20  minutes 
later  our  hiding  place  was  lit  up  by  a pow- 
erful spotlight,  and  thinking  we  had  a late 
spotter  1 hit  the  red  lights  and  pulled  out, 
only  to  find  the  township  police  held  the 
spotlight.  It  seems  the  mini  van  had  noticed 
us  and  reported  a suspicious  vehicle  to  the 
police. 

— WCO  John  Parson,  Trumbauersville 


No  Worse  for  Wear 

Tioga  — Last  winter  was  certainly  a long 
one  here  in  the  northern  tier,  and  1 mea- 
sured 90.5  inches  ofsnow  at  my  place.  Wild- 
life seemed  to  come  through  in  good  shape, 
though,  as  deer  and  turkeys  appear  to  he  in 
excellent  condition  despite  some  extended 
periods  when  they  couldn’t  get  to  food.  Penn 
State  Cooperative  extension  director  Earle 
Robbins  reported  that  turkeys  started  gob- 
bling in  mid-March,  but  1 suggested  it  might 
have  just  been  their  stomachs  growling. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 

Middlebury  Center 

In  Place  for  a Reason 

Venango  — 1 investigated  a turkey  hunt- 
ing incident  in  which  the  victim  was  not 
wearing  or  displaying  the  required  amount 
of  fluorescent  orange.  The  following  week 
1 came  across  another  hunter  in  the  same 
area  not  wearing  or  displaying  orange,  and 
he  asked  me  why  we  arrest  people  for  or- 
ange violations  when  it’s  the  shooter’s  fault 
for  not  making  sure  of  his  target.  1 explained 
that  wearing  orange  has  reduced  shooting 
incidents  dramatically,  and  if  we  can  pre- 
vent one  person  from  being  shot,  the  law  is 
more  than  justified. 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Oil  City 
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Eye  Opener 

Forest  — Many  hunters  have  been 
startled  by  the  sudden  explosion  of  a grouse 
as  it  rockets  from  its  hiding  place  mere  feet 
away,  hut  imagine  my  surprise  when  1 
walked  out  my  hack  door  one  morning  and 
flushed  a grouse  from  my  doormat.  The 
adrenaline  rush  replaced  the  need  for  my 
morning  cottee. 

— WCO  Richard  T,  Cramer,  Tione5ta 


Incriminatetfl 

Somerset  — I was  conducting  an  HTE 
class  at  the  Meyersdale  Middle  School  and 
had  just  finished  discussing  how  to  tag  a 
deer  when  one  of  the  students  asked  if  his 
dad  was  allowed  to  use  his  mother’s  tag.  I 
told  him  that  it’s  illegal  to  possess,  lend, 
borrow  or  use  another  person’s  license  and 
tags.  The  young  man  seemed  pleased  and 
said  that  he  wasn’t  going  to  let  his  dad  use 
his  tag.  1 couldn’t  help  hut  chuckle  at  the 
thought  of  this  young  man  going  home  and 
telling  his  dad  what  he  had  learned  from 
the  WCO  in  his  HTE  class. 

— WCO  Brian  E.  Witherite,  Meyersdale 

Productive 

York  — For  several  years  my  wife  Kim 
and  1 have  erected  many  bluebird  boxes, 
and  most  of  these  structures  have  been  quite 
productive.  One  box  in  particular  has  been 
host  to  three  bluebird  nests  per  season  for 
five  consecutive  years,  with  a clutch  of  five 
eggs  per  nest  — a total  of  75  young  birds. 

— Peruty  Mike  Good,  Mount  Wolf 


Mystery  Solved 

Bucks  — 1 was  called  to  investigate  foot- 
prints that  were  two  feet  long  and  seven 
feet  apart  on  the  property  of  a retirement 
community  in  Buckingham  Township.  The 
caller  thought  Bigfoot  was  in  the  area,  but 
after  following  the  tracks  1 determined  that 
a deer  leaping  in  the  deep  snow  had  caused 
them.  Thankfully,  I didn’t  have  to  confront 
the  Abominable  Snowman  living  in  the 
greater  Philadelphia  area. 

— WCO  Glen  Campbell,  Fountainville 

Hitchhikers 

Lycoming  — I had  just  left  SGL  252  and 
turned  onto  the  main  highway  when  I got 
stopped  at  a construction  site.  I noticed  a 
flagman  waving  his  arms  and  talking  on  his 
radio,  and  when  1 reached  the  second  flag- 
man he  stopped  me  and  told  me  I had  two 
squirrels  riding  on  my  deer  rack.  I’m  not 
sure  if  the  hushytails  were  looking  for  a new 
home,  or  just  figured  I’d  be  heading  to  the 
drive-through  at  the  local  ice  cream  parlor 
for  a banana  split  with  nuts. 

— WCO  Rick  A.  Peiterich,  Bloomsburg 

True  Sportsman 

Huntingdon  — Boh  Inman  told  me  that 
a week  before  deer  season  he  and  some 
friends  were  preparing  their  permanent 
treestands  for  opening  day  when  he  found 
that  a group  of  flying  squirrels  had  taken  up 
refuge  for  the  winter  in  his.  Instead  of  kick- 
ing out  the  squatter  squirrels,  he  set  up  a 
portable  treestand  about  50  yards  away.  It 
turns  out  everyone  was  happy.  The  squir- 
rels kept  their  winter  home  and  Bob  took  a 
nice  8-point  on  opening  day. 

— WCO  Robert  A.  Einodshofer, 

Huntingdon 

Well  Done 

York  — Deputy  James  Staub  recently  re- 
ceived the  Southeast  Region’s  Outstanding 
HTE  Instructor  of  the  Year  award.  I would 
like  to  publicly  thank  Jim  and  all  the  HTE 
instructors  . Your  valuable  time  and  experi- 
ence definitely  pays  dividends. 

— WCO  Chad  R.  Eyler,  York 
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Guidance  From  Above 

Cameron  — We  were  fitting  a young  hull 
elk  with  a radio  collar,  working  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  minimize  the  time  the  animal 
was  tranquilized  and  praying  that  ever^'- 
thing  went  along  smoothly.  Seemingly  out 
of  nowhere  two  nuns  showed  up  and  asked 
if  they  could  watch  us  process  the  animal. 
Needless  to  say,  everything  went  off  with- 
out a hitch. 

— WCO  Cunt  J.  Denii=;er,  Emporium 

Close  But  No  Cigar 

Sullivan  — At  an  HTE  course  at  the 
North  Mountain  Sportsmen’s  Association 
an  instructor  asked,  “Who  knows  how  much 
fluorescent  orange  material  is  required  on 
the  hat  of  a person  hunting  groundhogs?” 
One  student  confidently  replied,  “That  all 
depends  on  the  size  of  his  head.”  While  this 
seems  like  a logical  deduction,  the  correct 
answer  is  100  square  inches. 

— WCO  William  Williams,  Muncy  Valley 

No  DoulTt 

Canada’s  gun  registration  program,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $2  million  in  1995,  ended  up 
costing  more  than  $1  billion,  and  public 
safety  gains  that  Canada’s  citizens  were  prom- 
ised never  materialized.  In  my  opinion,  if 
the  initial  estimate  of  $2  million  had  been 
spent  on  firearms  safety,  training  and  edu- 
cational programs,  the  citizens  would  he 
much  further  ahead  and  the  government 
would  have  saved  money. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienyille 

Lending  Hand 

With  a lot  of  old  hams  disappearing,  and 
the  lack  of  hollow  trees,  nesting  habitat  for 
bam  owls  is  being  lost,  and  that’s  a shame 
because  a barn  owl  can  eat  its  weight  in 
mice  each  night.  Mark  Eldred  from 
Idonesdale  constmcted  three  large  artificial 
owl  nesting  boxes  and  donated  them  to  the 
Game  Commission.  They  will  be  placed  at 
suitable  locations  and  used  for  both  habi- 
tat and  environmental  education  purposes. 

— LMO  John  Shutkufsri,  Damascus 


Ingenious 

Wyoming  — After  discovering  flying 
squirrels  in  his  attic.  Rod  Azar  came  up  with 
a nifty  way  to  catch  and  release  the  little 
critters.  He  placed  a few  slices  of  bread 
smeared  with  peanut  butter  in  the  bottom 
of  an  empty  trashcan,  and  once  inside  the 
squirrels  couldn’t  climb  the  smooth  walls, 
and  then  he  transported  them  safely  out- 
side. Rod  told  me  he  watched  one  squirrel 
stand  on  the  rim  peering  down  for  several 
minutes,  seemingly  debating  the  move  be- 
fore finally  taking  the  plunge.  Rod  was  sur- 
prised to  catch  15  squirrels  in  one  week. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman,  Tunrhannocr 

Impreeeionable 

Bedford  — Ever  wonder  how  much  in- 
fluence TV  has  on  youngsters?  An  elemen- 
tary'  school  teacher  recently  told  me  that 
while  teaching  a lesson  about  wildlife,  she 
asked  the  students  what  sound  a duck 
makes.  One  little  girl  immediately  raised 
her  hand  and  said,  “AELAC.” 

— WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett 


That’ll  Teach  Ya 

L.ANCASTER  — After  granting  my  request 
to  help  with  a browse  cutting  on  SGL  80, 
Eood  and  Cover  crew  foreman  Dale 
Zimmerman  handed  me  a chainsaw.  I’m  not 
sure  if  the  idea  of  a WCO  operating  a 
chainsaw  made  Dale  nerx’ous,  but  I do  know 
that  it’s  difficult  to  cut  trees  when  the  chain 
is  on  backwards. 

— WCO  Jonathan  5.  Zuck,  Manheim 
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Good  Analogy 

Montgomery  — I was  showing  the  hear 
video  to  a group  of  Cuh  Scouts  when  we 
reached  the  part  of  the  program  where  I 
explain  that  a large  mother  hear  is  capable 
of  squeezing  through  a small  den  entrance, 
and  how  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  she  can  fit 
through  such  a tight  spot.  A young  boy 
blurted,  “Just  like  Santa  Claus  is  able  to  fit 
down  the  chimney!” 

— WCO  J.  Christopher  Heil,  Collegemlle 


Monroe  — bdere  are  just  a few  nuisance 
wildlife  calls  I’ve  responded  to:  hats  in  the 
bedroom,  in  a refrigerator;  squirrels  in  an 
oven,  also  in  an  attic.  Turkeys  in  a garage, 
in  a car,  in  a store,  but  not  in  an  oven.  Deer 
in  a pool,  on  a roof,  in  a cellar  and  in  a 
hotel.  Bear  ora  a home,  in  a home,  under  a 
home,  in  a hot  tub,  in  a car  and  one  that 
tried  to  get  in  a stove.  Raccoons  in  a car,  a 
toilet  and  a chimney.  My  favorite,  though, 
was  a call  about  an  emu  in  a dog  pen. 

— WCO  Mark  Rutkowski,  Swiftwater 

Not  Even  “Tiger” 

Bradford  — John  and  Linda  Baker  were 
watching  a flock  of  turkeys  on  their  golf 
course  when  they  noticed  the  birds  quickly 
scatter.  They  then  watched  as  a golden  eagle 
swooped  down  and  grabbed  one  of  the  flee- 
ing  turkeys  and  flew  off.  Who  said  you  can’t 
get  a birdie  and  an  eagle  with  two  feet  of 
snow  on  the  green  ? 

— WCO  Matthew  Grebeck,  E.  Smithfield 


Back  to  the  Drawing  Board 

Potter  — One  day  early  last  spring, 
maybe  because  of  cabin  fever,  1 decided  to 
clean  out  my  state  vehicle.  After  two  hours 
of  cleaning  equipment,  organizing  and 
scrubbing  out  the  interior,  the  last  item  I 
put  back  in  was  my  fire  extinguisher.  You 
guessed  it:  When  1 stepped  away  I watched 
as  the  clip  dislodged,  coating  the  interior 
of  my  vehicle  with  the  yellow  powder. 

— WCO  Denise  H.  Mitcheltree, 

Cross  Forks 

Ain’t  That  Calling  the  Kettle  Black 

Monroe  — An  individual  that  had  just 
confessed  to  dumping  trash  on  a game  lands 
here  mentioned  that  he  began  to  notice  how 
bad  the  place  looked  after  others  had  be- 
gun  to  dump  in  the  same  area.  I guess  he 
thought  the  two  sofas  and  other  items  he 
dumped  blended  in  with  the  landscape. 

— WCO  Peter  F.  Oussenbach,  Blakeslee 

Most  Worthy 

Union  — I’m  reluctantly  retiring  after  38 
years  (33  as  a WCO  and  5 as  a deputy)  with 
the  Game  Commission,  serving  in  Mont- 
gomery  and  Philadelphia  counties  before 
coming  here  in  1976.  1 wish  to  thank  my 
family,  especially  my  wife  Marge,  and  fel- 
low employees  and  sportsmen  for  their  sup- 
port, and  1 can  only  hope  that  1 have  made 
a positive  contribution  in  protecting  wild- 
life and  can  be  considered  a worthy  “game 
warden.” 

— WCO  Bernard  J.  Schmader,  Millmont 

Horror  Stories 

1 helped  WCO  Guy  Hansen  in  York 
County  serve  a search  warrant,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day  just  before  Guy  dropped  me 
off  he  said  that  he  was  relieved  that  noth- 
ing had  had  happened.  I asked  him  why 
and  he  said,  “After  hearing  all  the  stories 
you  told  at  the  First  Aid/CPR  course  you 
taught,  1 thought  I’d  be  the  next  one  to  get 
hurt  and  have  to  be  patched  up  by  you.”  It 
never  hurts  to  he  prepared,  Guy. 

— WCO  Dirk  B.  Remenbnyder,  Southeabt 
Region  Office,  Reading 
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It  Doesn’t  Take  Much 

A tiny  cluster  of  evergreen  trees  planted 
15  years  ago  hy  a local  Boy  Scout  troop 
proved  to  be  important  roosting  cover  dur- 
ing the  winter  for  several  short-eared  owls.  1 
suspect  that  when  the  hoys  planned  this 
conservation  project  they  never  imagined 
it  would  benefit  a bird  on  the  state  endan- 
gered species  list. 

— LMO  Keith  Sanford,  Mifflinville 

New  Style? 

Berks  — Southeast  Wildlife  Education 
Supervisor  Dan  Lynch  was  apparently  so 
busy  one  day  that  he  put  on  two  different 
shoes  to  go  to  work.  Even  though  the  shoes 
didn’t  match,  at  least  they  were  both  brown, 
right,  Dan? 

— WCO  Chuck  Lincoln,  Leesport 

Wild  “Goose”  Chase 

Dauphin  — After  receiving  a call  about 
an  injured  bald  eagle,  rehabilitator  John 
Carricato  hurried  to  where  the  bird  was  last 
spotted.  Just  as  it  was  getting  dark,  he  spot- 
ted the  immature  eagle,  barely  visible 
against  the  snow.  As  John  got  ready  to  put 
the  eagle  in  a cage,  however,  it  spread  its 
wings  and  hopped  down  a 30-foot  bank 
into  the  darkness.  In  knee-deep  snow,  dark- 
ness wasn’t  the  only  thing  that  fell,  as  John 
did  so  several  times  while  scaling  the  em- 
bankment. He  prevailed,  however,  and 
caught  the  eagle,  which  is  now  recovering 
from  a gunshot  wound. 

— WCO  John  Parson,  Trumbauersmlle 


Tough  Old  Bird 

Potter  — 1 received  a call  about  a mo- 
torist hitting  a turkey  on  Route  6 near 
Denton  Hill,  so  1 just  figured  I’d  be  picking 
up  a roadkilled  bird.  Imagine  my  surprise 
after  1 arrived,  though,  and  seeing  a hole  in 
the  driver’s  windshield  and  a large  gobbler 
walking  back  and  forth  on  the  seat  of  the 
truck.  The  bird,  minus  a few  feathers, 
jumped  out  of  the  vehicle  and  trotted  into 
the  woods.  Amazingly,  the  motorist  said  he 
had  been  going  about  55  mph  when  he  hit 
the  bird. 

— WCO  Mark  5.  Fair,  Coudersfort 

Maybe  Next  Time 

1 have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  de- 
spite our  agency  doing  a good  job  of  adver- 
tising to  the  public  about  who  we  are  and 
what  we  do,  we  still  have  a ways  to  go.  I was 
asked  to  do  a wildlife  presentation  at  a li- 
brary when,  after  getting  directions  and  ask- 
ing about  the  audience,  the  librarian  asked 
me  if  1 would  be  bringing  my  parrot.  1 ex- 
plained that  we  manage  only  wild  animals, 
so  I would  be  leaving  my  parrot  at  home. 

— WES  Dan  Lynch,  Reading 


Shouldn’t  have  Asked 

Chester  — Retired  WCO  Bob  Yeakel 
was  watching  his  grandson  leaf  through 
Game  News  when  the  boy  looked  up  from 
the  Eield  Note  section  and  asked  Bob  what 
WCO  meant?  Bob  redirected  the  question 
and  asked  his  grandson  what  he  thought  it 
meant.  The  youngster  replied,  “Wacko.” 
— WCO  Scott  S.  Frederick,  Sadoburwille 
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Came  Commission  approves  2003-04 
seasons  and  bags  and  wildlife 
management  units 


New  wildlife  management 

units  to  improve  — and  in  many 
cases,  simplify  — hunting  and  trapping 
highlight  the  April  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  Drs.  Matthew 
Lovallo  and  Christopher  Rosenherry 
drafted  the  new  units,  which  will  he- 
gin  with  the  2003-04  seasons. 

Land  use/hahitat;  human  density; 
puhlic/private  land  ownership;  and 
recognizable  physical  features,  such  as 
major  roads  and  rivers  were  used  to 
delineate  the  new  units. 

The  new  units  replace  the  many  dif- 
ferent units  the  agency  has  been  using 
to  manage  deer,  bear,  heaver,  bobcat, 
pheasant,  turkey  and  other  game. 

Only  elk,  which  are  confined  to  a 
relatively  small  area  in  the 
northcentral;  and  waterfowl  and  mi- 
gratory game  birds,  which  are  managed 
using  zones  established  hy  the  U.S.  Fish 


and  Wildlife  Service,  are  excepted.  For 
more  on  the  new  units,  see  the  Decem- 
ber 2002  Game  News. 

The  change  to  new  WMUs  will  af- 
fect certain  firearms  restrictions  for  tur- 
key hunting;  fall  turkey  fluorescent 
orange  requirements;  the  antlerless  deer 
license  application  process;  and  the 
types  and  numbers  of  traps  that  may  he 
used  for  beaver  trapping. 

“While  these  new  wildlife  manage- 
ment units  will  change  the  way  the 
agency  manages  wildlife,  they  will  not 
change  the  Special  Regulations  Areas 
firearm  restrictions,”  noted  PGC  Bu- 
reau of  Wildlife  Management  Direc- 
tor Cal  DuBrock.  “Use  of  rifles  will  still 
he  prohibited  in  Allegheny,  Bucks, 
Montgomery,  Chester  and  Delaware 
counties,  and  bow  and  arrow  and  cross- 
bows are  the  only  legal  sporting  arms 
that  may  be  used  in  Philadelphia.” 
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Youth  spring  gobbler  season  set  for  '04 


A SPRING  GOBBLER  season  just  for 
junior  hunters  has  been  set  for  April 

24,  2004. 

“Part  of  the  Game  Commission’s  ef- 
forts is  to  promote  out  state’s  rich  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  heritage,”  said  Lori 
Richardson,  agency  outreach  coordi- 
nator and  chair  of  the  Youth  Turkey 
Hunt  Committee.  “The  future  of  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  is  directly  related  to 
the  continuing  participation  of  young 


Pennsylvanians  in  our  hunting  and 
furtaking  seasons.” 

For  this  new  season,  participants 
will  he  required  to  purchase  a junior 
hunting  license.  Richardson  also  noted 
that  hy  setting  the  youth  spring  gob- 
bler hunt  a week  earlier  than  the  start 
of  the  regular  spring  gobbler  season, 
young  hunters  will  he  afield  at  the  peak 
of  gobbling  activity  and  before  the 
birds  are  hunted  hy  others. 


Antler  restrictions  modified  for 
upcoming  deer  seasons 


THE  2003-04  deer  seasons  approved 
by  the  Board  include  modifications  to 
antler  restrictions  and  the  use  of  cross- 
bows in  WMUs  2B,  5C  and  5D  (Spe- 
cial Regs  Areas)  during  certain  firearms 
deer  seasons. 

In  January,  the  Board  gave  prelimi- 
nary approval  to  retain  the  old  antler 
restrictions  (one  point  greater  than 
three  inches  in  length  or  one  antler 
with  at  least  two  points)  in  WMUs  2B, 
5C  and  5D.  However,  growing  public 
support  for  the  new  antler  restrictions 
has  indicated  a desire  to  see  them  ap- 
plied statewide,  except  for  junior  li- 
cense holders,  certain  disabled  hunters 
and  active  duty  military  personnel.  For 
2003-04,  antler  restrictions  are: 

• In  WMUs  1 A,  IB,  2A,  2B  and  2D, 
four  points  on  one  side; 

• In  all  other  WMUs,  three  points 
to  one  side;  and 

• Statewide,  all  junior  license  hold- 
ers, disabled  hunters  with  a permit  to 
use  a vehicle,  and  active  duty  U.S. 
Armed  Services  personnel  may  abide 
by  the  old  antler  restrictions  of  one 
antler  of  three  or  more  inches  in  length 
or  one  antler  with  at  least  two  points. 


The  Board  clarified  what  qualified 
as  a “point”  in  terms  of  what  meets  the 
minimum  antler  restriction  to  “any  ant- 
ler projection  (including  the  brow 
tine)  at  least  one  inch  in  length  from 
base  to  tip.  The  main  beam  tip  shall  he 
counted  as  a point  regardless  of  its 
length.” 

The  Board  also  approved  the  use  of 
crossbows  in  WMUs  2B,  5C  and  5D 
during  the  late  antlerless  deer  seasons 
(Dec.  26-Jan.  10).  Crossbows  were  al- 
ready allowed  during  the  statewide 
two-week  concurrent  rifle  deer  season. 

The  2003-04  deer  seasons  and  hag 
limits  are: 

• A concurrent  regular  firearm  deer 
season  from  Dec.  1-13.  To  take 
antlerless  deer,  hunters  must  possess  a 
valid,  WMU-specific  antlerless  deer  li- 
cense for  where  they  are  hunting. 

• A firearms  antlerless  deer  season 
from  Oct.  23-25,  for  junior  and  senior 
license  holders.  Disabled  Person  Per- 
mit (to  use  a vehicle)  holders,  and 
Pennsylvania  residents  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Services, 
who  possess  the  appropriate  WMU- 
specific  antlerless  deer  license.  Also 
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included  are  persons  who  have  reached 
or  will  reach  age  65  in  the  year  of  the 
application  for  a license  and  hold  a 
valid  adult  license,  or  qualify  for  li- 
cense and  fee  exemptions  under  Sec- 
tion 2706. 

• A muzzleloader  season  for 
antlerless  deer  from  Oct.  18-2  5.  The 
flintlock  season,  set  for  Dec.  26-Jan. 
10,  remains  an  antlered  or  antlerless 
season,  depending  upon  what 


licenses(s)  the  hunter  possesses. 

• Archery  seasons  will  he  Oct.  4- 
Nov.  15,  and  Dec.  26-Jan.  10. 

• Late  season  antlerless  deer  hunt- 
ing in  WMUs  2B,  5C  and  5D  will  be 
Dec.  26-jan.lO. 

In  other  action,  the  Board  approved 
a measure  to  extend  the  deadline  for 
purchasing  muzzleloader  stamps  from 
Aug.  3 1 to  the  second  Saturday  in  No- 
vember, which  will  be  Nov.  8 this  year. 


Antlerless  License  Allocation  For 
2003-04 

FOR  2003-04,  an  antlerless  deer  license  allocation  of  973,000  was  set,  down 
from  last  year’s  1,029,350.  Last  year,  hunters  purchased  1,010,693  antlerless  deer 
licenses,  which  resulted  in  a harvest  of  352, 113  antlerless  deer. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  antlerless  deer  license  allocation  hy  wildlife  man- 
agement unit: 

WMU  1 A,  44,000;  WMU  IB,  37,000;  WMU  2A,  45,000;  WMU  2B, 45,000; 
WMU  2C,  65,000;  WMU  2D;  58,000;  WMU  2E,  29,000;  WMU  2F,  44,000; 
WMU  2G,  52,000;  WMU  3A,  28,000;  WMU  3B,  45,000;  WMU  3C,  40,000; 
WMU  3D,  50,000;  WMU  4A,  37,000;  WMU  4B,  38,000;  WMU  4C,  46,000; 
WMU  4D,  58,000;  WMU  4E,  38,000;  WMU  5A,  28,000;  WMU  5B,  60,000; 
WMU  5C,  66,000;  and  WMU  5D,  20,000. 

“It  the  hunter  success  rate  for  each  Wildlife  Management  Unit  is  within  five 
percent  of  the  past  year,  we  should  see  an  antlerless  deer  harvest  between  320,000 
and  355,000,”  said  E)r.  Gary  Alt,  Deer  Management  Section  supervisor.  “Over- 
all, the  anticipated  effect  of  the  deer  harvest  will  he  a two  percent  decrease  in 
the  state  deer  herd,  which  is  consistent  with  our  objective  of  improving  the 
health  of  the  deer  herd  hy  bringing  it  into  balance  with  the  available  habitat.” 
A new  antlerless  deer  license  application  and  distribution  system  was  ap- 
proved hy  the  Board  in  January.  Watch  future  issues  of  Game  News  for  details. 


DMAP  to  focus  deer  hunter  pressure 
on  areas  most  in  need 


THE  BOARD  approved  a simplified 
version  of  the  Deer  Management  As- 
sistance Program  (DMAP),  designed  to 
address  localized  deer  management  ob- 
jectives within  the  new  wildlife  man- 
agement units.  DMAP  will  enable  pub- 
lic and  private  landowners  to  address 
deer  management  goals  on  their  prop- 


erties. DMAP  also  is  designed  to  help 
build  better  relationships  between 
hunters  and  landowners  and,  in  the  pro- 
cess, get  the  right  number  of  antlerless 
deer  harvested  in  the  right  areas. 

Eligible  lands  for  2003-04  are  pub- 
licly owned  lands,  and  privately  owned 
lands  enrolled  in  one  of  the  Game 
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Commission’s  public  access  programs 
(Farm-Game,  Forest-Game  or  Safety 
Zone).  Completed  applications  must 
be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  re- 
gional office  by  July  1. 

Coupons  for  DMAP  antlerless  har- 
vest permits  may  be  issued  to  landown- 
ers at  a rate  of  one  coupon  for  every 
five  acres  in  agricultural  operations,  or 
one  coupon  for  every  50  acres  for  all 
other  landowners. 

Management  plans  will  be  required 
only  when  an  applicant  requests  more 


than  the  standard  rate. 

Landowners  must  designate  their 
boundaries  in  an  approved  manner,  and 
may  not  give  more  than  one  DMAP 
coupon  to  a licensed  hunter,  who  will 
then  apply  to  the  Game  Commission 
for  the  harvest  permit.  Hunters  may 
possess  only  one  permit  fot  a specific 
DMAP  area  in  any  given  license  year. 

Permit  allocations  will  he  made 
separate  from  the  general  antlerless  deer 
license  allocations,  and  will  be  $6  for 
residents  and  nonresidents. 


Elk  and  bobcat  opportunities 

continue 


THIS  YEAR’S  elk  season  will  be  Nov. 
10-15,  a week  earlier  than  last  season. 
The  Board  set  the  license  allocation  at 
100  — 20  antlered  and  80  antlerless  — 
and  successful  applicants  will  be  de- 
termined through  a public  drawing 
scheduled  for  Sept.  27. 

This  year’s  allocation  is  designed  to 
stabilize  the  population;  permit  hunt- 
ing in  all  elk  management  units;  target 
elk-human  conflict  areas;  and  decrease 
the  hunting  pressure  on  antlered  elk. 

One  change  for  this  elk  season  is 
the  merging  of  two  elk  management 
units.  Unit  1 1,  primarily  private  land, 
has  been  combined  with  Unit  1 , which 
is  made  up  of  large  tracts  of  public  land, 
to  give  hunters  better  access  to 
huntable  lands. 

In  addition,  the  Board  gave  prelimi- 
nary approval  to  eliminate  the  cap  on 
the  number  of  nonresident  elk  licenses; 
to  establish  a preference  system  for 
those  who  apply  for  elk  licenses  in 
2003  and  proceeding  years;  and  to 
make  it  unlawful  to  drive  or  herd  elk. 
All  three  proposed  regulations  must  be 
approved  in  June  to  take  effect  for  the 
2003-04  season. 

As  in  the  past,  for  an  elk  license. 


hunters  may  apply  by  mail  or  through 
the  agency’s  webpage.  All  applications 
must  be  accompanied  by  a nonrefund- 
able  $10  fee.  For  the  third  year  in  a 
row,  the  Game  Commission  has  pledged 
to  earmark  the  first  10,000  application 
fees  ($100,000),  for  habitat  improve- 
ment in  the  elk  range. 

The  Board  also  gave  final  approval 
to  the  state’s  fourth  consecutive  bob- 
cat season.  For  2003-04,  Pennsylvania 
residents  with  a bobcat  permit  may  har- 
vest one  bobcat  in  WMU  2F,  2G,  3A, 
3B,  3C  or  3D.  The  bobcat  hunting  sea- 
son will  run  from  Oct.  18  through  Feb. 
21,  2004;  the  trapping  portion  from 
Oct.  19  through  Feb.  21,  2004. 

Successful  permit  holders  will  he 
determined  through  a public  drawing, 
with  the  number  of  permits  to  be  de- 
termined at  a later  date.  Applications 
will  he  accepted  through  the  mail  and 
over  the  Game  Commission’s  website. 

The  Board  also  gave  final  approval 
to  creating  a preference  system  for  in- 
dividuals who  apply  for  a bobcat  per- 
mit beginning  with  2003-04.  As  in  the 
past,  an  applicant  issued  a bobcat  per- 
mit may  not  apply  for  another  bobcat 
permit  in  the  next  license  year. 
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2003-04  hunting  seasons  and 
bag  limits 


Squirrels,  Red,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (Combined):  Special  season  for  eligible 
junior  hunters,  with  or  without  required  license  - Oct.  1 1 &.  13  (6  daily,  12 
in  possession). 

Squirrels,  Red,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (Combined):  Fall  Season  - Oct.  18'Nov. 
29;  Late  Seasons  - Dec.  15-23,  and  Dec.  26-Feh.  7,  2004  (6  daily,  12  in 
possession  limit  after  first  day). 

Ruffed  Grouse:  Oct.  18-Nov.  29,  Dec.  15-23  and  Dec.  26-Jan.  10, 2004  (2  daily, 
4 possession).  Thete  is  no  open  season  for  ruffed  grouse  in  that  portion  of 
SGL  176  in  Centre  County  that  is  posted  “RESEARCH  AREA  - NO 
GROUSE  HUNTING.” 

Rabbit  (Cottontail):  Oct.  25-Nov.  29,  Dec.  15-23  and  Dec.  26-Feh.  7,  2004  (4 
daily,  8 possession). 

Pheasant:  Special  season  for  junior  hunters,  with  or  without  required  license  - 
Male  only  in  WMUs  1 A,  2A,  2B,  2C,  4A,  4B,  4C,  4D,  4E,  5A,  5B,  50  and 
5D;  and  male  and  female  in  WMUs  IB,  2D,  2E,  2F,  2G,  3 A,  3B,  3C  and  3D 
- Oct.  1 1 & 13  (2  daily,  4 possession). 

Pheasant:  Male  only  m WMUs  1 A,  2A,  2B,  2C,  4A,  4B,  4C,  4D,  4E,  5A,  5B,  5C 
and  5D  - Oct.  25-Nov.  29.  Male  and  female  in  WMUs  IB,  2D,  2E,  2F,  2G, 
3A,  3B,  30  and  3D  - Oct.  25-  Nov.  29,  Dec.  15-23  and  Dec.  26-Feb.  7,  2004 
(2  daily,  4 possession). 

Bobwhite  Quail:  Oct.  25-Nov.  29  (4  daily,  8 possession).  (Olosed  in  WMUs  4A, 
4B,  5A,  5B,  50and5D.) 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares:  Dec.  26-Jan.  3,  2004  ( 1 daily,  2 
possession). 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs):  No  closed  season  except  during  the  antlered  and 
antlerless  deer  seasons,  and  until  noon  daily  during  the  spring  gobbler  sea- 
son. 

Crows:  July  4-Nov.  30,  and  Dec.  26- April  4,  2004,  on  Eriday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday  only.  No  limit. 

Starlings  and  English  Sparrows:  No  closed  season  except  during  the  antlered 
and  antlerless  deer  seasons,  and  until  noon  daily  during  the  spring  gobbler 
season.  No  limit. 

Wild  Turkey  (Male  or  Female):  WMUs  1 A,  2A  and  2B  (Shotgun  and  how  and 
arrow)-  Nov.  1-22;  WMU  IB  (Shotgun  and  how  and  arrow)  - Nov.  1-15; 
WMUs  2C,  2D,  2E,  2F,  2G,  3A,  3B,  3C,  3D,  4A,  4B,  4C,  4D  and  4E  - Nov.  1- 
22;  WMUs  5A  and  5B  - CLOSED  TO  EALL  TURKEY  HUNTING;  and 
WMUs  5C  and  5D  (Shotgun  and  how  and  arrow)  - Nov.  1-8.  ( 1 bird  limit) 

Spring  Gobbler:  Special  season  for  junior  hunters,  with  required  license,  and 
when  properly  accompanied  - April  24,  2004.  (1  bird  limit) 

Spring  Gobbler  (Bearded  bird  only):  May  1-29,  2004.  (1  bird  limit) 

Black  Bear  (Statewide):  Nov.  24-26.  One  bear  per  hunting  license  year. 

Black  Bear  (WMU  3D):  Dec.  1-6.  One  bear  per  hunting  license  year. 

Elk  (Antlered  or  Antlerless):  Nov.  10-15.  Daily  and  season  limit:  one. 
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Deer  Statewide* 

Deer,  Archery  (Antlered  and  Antlerless):  Oct.4'Nov.  15  and  Dec.  26-Jan.  10, 
2004.  One  antlered  deer  per  hunting  license  year.  One  antlerless  deer  with 
each  required  antlerless  license. 

Deer  (Antlered  and  Antlerless):  Dec.  1-13.  One  antlered  deer  per  hunting 
license  year.  An  antlerless  deer  with  each  required  antlerless  license. 

Antlerless  Deer:  Oct.  23-25.  Junior  and  Senior  License  Holders,  Disabled  Per- 
son Permit  (to  use  a vehicle)  Holders,  and  Pennsylvania  residents  serving  on 
active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Services,  which  includes  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
with  required  antlerless  license.  Also  included  are  persons  who  have  reached 
or  will  reach  their  65th  birthday  in  the  year  of  the  application  for  a license 
and  hold  a valid  adult  license,  or  qualify  for  license  and  fee  exemptions 
under  section  2706.  One  antlerless  deer  with  each  required  antlerless  li- 
cense. 

Deer,  Antlerless  Muzzleloader:  Oct.  18-25.  An  antlerless  deer  with  each  re- 
quired antlerless  license. 

Deer,  Antlered  or  Antlerless  Flintlock:  Dec.  26-jan.  10,  2004.  One  antlered 
deer  per  hunting  license  year,  or  one  antlerless  deer  and  an  additional  antlerless 
deer  with  each  required  antlerless  license. 

Deer,  Antlerless  (military  bases):  Hunting  permitted  on  days  established  hy 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army  at  Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Franklin 
County;  New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  York  County;  and  Fort  Detrick, 
Raven  Rock  Site,  Adams  County.  An  antlerless  deer  with  each  required 
antlerless  license. 

Deer,  Special  Regulations  Areas:  WMUs  2B,  5C  and  5D* 

Deer,  Antlerless:  Dec.  26-jan.  10,  2004.  An  antlerless  deer  with  each  required 
antlerless  license. 

*note  antler  restrictions,  beginning  on  page  36. 

Furbearer  Seasons 

Hunting 

Raccoon  & Foxes:  Oct.  18-Feh.  21,  2004-  No  limit. 

Coyote,  Opossum,  Skunks  & Weasels:  No  closed  season,  with  certain  excep- 
tions during  deer  and  spring  turkey  seasons.  No  limit. 

Bobcat  (WMUs  2F,  2G,  3A,  3B,  3C  and  3D):  Oct.  18-Feh.  21,  2004.  One  per 
permit.  (Bobcats  may  he  taken  only  by  furtakers  in  possession  of  a Bobcat 
Hunting-Trapping  permit.) 

Trapping 

Mink  &.  Muskrat:  Nov.  22-Jan.  10,  2004.  No  limit. 

Coyote,  Foxes,  Opossum,  Raccoon,  Skunks,  Weasels:  Oct.  19-Feb.  21,  2004. 
No  limit. 

Beaver  (Statewide):  Dec.  26-March31,  2004  (Limits  vary  depending  on  WMU). 

Bobcat  (WMUs  2F,  2G,  3A,  3B,  3C  and  3D):  Oct.  19-Feb.  21,  2004.  One  per 
permit.  (Bobcats  may  be  taken  only  by  furtakers  in  possession  of  a Bobcat 
Hunting-Trapping  permit. ) 
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Falconry  Seasons 

Squirrels  (Combined),  Quail,  Ruffed  Grouse,  Cottontail  Rabbits,  Snowshoe 
or  Varying  Hare,  Ringneck  Pheasant  (Male  or  Female  combined):  Sept.  1- 
March  31,  2004.  Daily  and  Field  Possession  limits  vary. 


Board  takes  action  on  three  land 
proposals 


THE  BOARD  APPROVED  one  land 
exchange  and  two  purchases  that  will 
increase  the  State  Game  Lands  system 
hy  nearly  280  acres. 

The  Board  accepted  a land  ex- 
change with  Two  Rivers  Terminal,  in 
which  the  Game  Gommission  will 
transfer  to  Two  Rivers  a detached, 
unhuntahle  0.4-acre  parcel  of  SGL  290 
along  Route  22/322  in  Dauphin 
County.  In  exchange.  Two  Rivers  will 
construct  a new  right-of-way  to  a de- 
tached portion  of  SGL  290,  and  trans- 
fer to  the  Game  Commission  a 
35.3-acre  tract  adjacent  to  SGL  1 70  in 
Perry  County,  and  a 40-foot  right-of- 
way  off  of  Township  Route  305. 

The  Board  also  approved  the  pur- 
chase of  2 10  acres  in  Indiana  County, 
adjacent  to  SGL  328,  from  Conemaugh 
Valley  Conservancy  Inc.  for  $50,000 
($238.10  per  acre).  The  parcel  con- 


nects SGL  328  and  Conemaugh  River 
Lake.  The  reservoir  is  owned  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  the 
surrounding  land  is  managed  for  wild- 
life by  the  Game  Commission.  Ex- 
cepted and  reserved  from  this  purchase 
is  a trail,  which  will  continue  the 
Conemaugh  Valley  Conservancy’s 
West  Penn  Trail. 

On  Oct.  2,  2001,  the  Board  ap- 
proved the  purchase  of  SGL  328,  which 
currently  contains  334  acres,  from  the 
Conemaugh  Valley  Conservancy  for 
$76,000. 

The  Board  also  approved  the  pur- 
chase of  33.7  acres  in  North- 
umberland County,  adjacent  to  SGL 
84,  from  Andrew  Velas  and  David  Pio 
for  $13,503.  The  parcel  provides 
about  2,000  feet  of  public  access  to 
the  Mahanoy  Creek  and  improves  pub- 
lic access  from  State  Route  3004. 


Board  Approves  Oil/Cas  Leases  On 
SGL  96  In  Venango  County 


THE  BOARD  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  three  existing  oil  and  gas  leases 
originally  approved  in  1994  with  Great 
Lakes  Energy  Partners  on  portions  of 
SGL  96  in  Venango  County.  Great 
Lakes  will  he  permitted  to  drill  at  least 
four  additional  wells  to  extract  oil  and 
gas  reserves  left  during  previously  ap- 
proved drilling. 

The  initial  royalty  rate  on  any  gas 
or  oil  extracted  from  the  newly  drilled 


sites  will  be  20  percent.  However,  once 
Great  Lakes  recoups  1 H times  its  over- 
head costs,  the  royalty  rate  will  increase 
to  30.251  percent,  which  will  provide 
the  agency  an  additional  $680,000. 

In  addition.  Great  Lakes  will  place 
10  winter-variety  apple  trees  on  each 
drill  site,  and  maintain  the  area  as  an 
herbaceous  opening  for  wildlife. 

In  other  action,  the  Board  gave 
final  approval  to: 
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• include  daily  hunting  hours  in 
Title  58,  to  more  clearly  define  them 
and  provide  a section  to  reference 
them; 

• allow  the  use  of  the  new  17-cali' 
her  rimfire  cartridge  to  take  small  game, 
furbearers,  crows  and  other  wildlife,  and 
to  dispatch  furbearers  taken  in  traps; 

• clarify  reference  to  the  concurrent 
deer  hunting  seasons  as  it  relates  to  the 
prohibition  on  recreational  spotlight- 
ing during  that  season; 

• clarify  fluorescent  orange  require- 
ments for  archery  seasons  during  the 
overlap  with  firearms  deer  seasons; 

• make  an  editorial  change  in  lan- 
guage relating  to  the  early  and  late 
goose  seasons  to  bring  state  regulations 
into  compliance  with  season  frame- 
works approved  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service;  and 

• allow  the  Executive  Director  to 
extend  the  beaver  season  if  inclement 
weather  or  other  factors  cause  an 
underharvest; 

The  Board  gave  preliminary  approval 
to: 

• a regulatory  change  to  remove  the 


word  “bird”  from  applications  to  hold 
dog  trials  on  lands  under  the  control 
of  the  Game  Commission; 

• a regulation  allowing  the  holders 
of  any  of  the  appropriate  licenses  or 
stamps  to  cooperate  while  hunting 
antlered  or  antlerless  deer;  and 

• a request  from  Presque  Isle  State 
Park,  Erie  County,  to  remove  regula- 
tions regarding  special  deer  hunts  in 
the  park.  The  park  will  now  use  exist- 
ing seasons  and  bag  limits  to  control 
deer  populations. 

The  Board  also  sent  to  its  Wildlife 
Management  Committee  for  addi- 
tional review  a proposal  to  regulate 
mute  swans  since  this  species  was 
added  to  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  as  a result  of  a ruling  by  the  U.S. 
District  Court  of  Appeals;  and  con- 
firmed the  dates  for  the  remainder  of 
its  2003  meetings  for  June  23  and  24, 
and  Oct.  6 and  7.  The  Board  also  set 
the  January  2004  seasons  and  hag  lim- 
its meeting  for  Jan.  2 5 , 2 6 and  2 7 . On 
Sunday,  Jan.  25,  the  Board  will  gather 
public  comment  on  2004-05  hunting 
and  trapping  seasons  and  hag  limits. 


May  30-June  1 Women's  Adventure 
Overnight  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh- 
Bradford  in  Bradford  (McKean  Cty).  Ply  fishing, 

Bowhunter  Certification,  turkey  hunting, 

Allegheny  National  Porest,  archery,  tly  tying, 
firearm  safety  and  outdoor  photography. 

June  1 3 Beyond  BOW  Canoeing  workshop  with  the  Lancaster  County 
Environmental  Center  in  Lancaster. 

June  21  Mini-BOW,  experience  a wide  variety  of  events  at  the  Southern 
Clinton  County  Sportsmen’s  Association  in  Loganton. 

June  28  Mini-BOW  experience  a wide  variety  of  events  at  Kinsey’s 
Outdoors  Store,  Lancaster  County. 

Por  more  on  these  events  and  other  BOW  progams,  write  PA-BOW, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg, 

PA  17110-9797,  (717-705-9350);  e-mail  pa-bow@state.pa.us;  or  visit 
http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/PGC/bow/index.htm. 
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Middle  Creek  programs 


THE  FOLLOWING  programs  are  he- 
ing  held  at  Middle  Creek  this  month. 

June  1 1 &.  12,  “Otters  and  Fish- 
ers - A Pennsylvania  Comeback” 
Get  the  latest  infomiation  on  the  come- 
backs of  two  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  in- 
teresting animals,  the  river  otter  and 
fisher,  by  Tom  Serfass,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Wildlife  Ecology,  Frostburg 
State  University. 

June  25  & 26  “Vanishing  Farm- 
land Wildlife”  Wonder  what  hap- 


pened to  pheasants?  Truth  is  that  not 
only  pheasants,  hut  many  grassland  spe- 
cies have  declined  over  the  last  30 
years,  but  the  news  is  not  all  bleak.  Jim 
Binder,  manager  of  Middle  Creek,  will 
examine  how  changing  land-use  pat- 
terns and  practices  have  affected  many 
species  of  farmland  wildlife. 

Programs  are  free  and  begin  at  7:30, 
at  the  Middle  Creek  visitors  center, 
located  south  of  Kleinfeltersville, 
Lebanon  County. 


25-Year  Club 

The  Game  Commission  enjoys  a 
tremendous  spirit  of  dedication  among  its 
employees.  Here  are  the  most  recent 
PGC  employees  to  complete  a quarter 
century  of  service. 


Vincent  Hudak 
Game  Lands 
Maintenance 
Supervisor 
Northeast  Region 
Sweet  Valley 


William  R.  Pouss 
Attorney  3 
Executive  Office 
Cleona 


Patrick  Grimes 
Game  Lands 
Maintenance 
Supervisor 
Northeast  Region 
West  Avoca 


Ronald  Hass 
Game  Lands 
Maintenance 
Supervisor 
Northeast  Region 
Bloomsburg 


Robert  L.  Spang 
Game  Lands 


Maintenance 
Worker  2 
Northeast  Region 
Herndon 

Doug  Killough 
Game 

Conservation 
Officer 
Supervisor 
Southeast  Region 
Perkiomenville 
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Randy  Fickes 
Forestry  Regional 
Supervisor 
Bureau  of  Land 
Management 
Huntingdon 


Thomas  R.  Littwin 
Wildlife  Conservation 


Officer  Law 
Enforcement 
Coordinator 
Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement 
Hummelstown 


Ronald  L.  Stoudt 
Came  Conservation 
Officer  Supervisor 
Northcentral  Region 
Jersey  Shore 


Roland  j.  Trombetto 
Game  Conservation 
Officer 

Southcentral  Region 
New  Enterprise 


Stephen  j.  Schweitzer  Charles  j.  Arcovitch 
Game  Conservation  Game  Conservation 
Officer  Supervisor  Officer 

Northeast  Region  Northeast  Region 

Uniondale 


Marian  L.  Stinson 
Clerical  Supervisor 
Bureau  of 
Information  and 
Education 
Harrisburg 


Terry  D.  Irvin 
Game  Lands 
Maintenance 
Supervisor 
Northcentral  Region 
Philipsburg 


R.  Alan  Borden 
Game  Lands 
Maintenance 
Supervisor 
Northcentral  Region 
Troutville 


Gary  Sherlinski 
Game  Lands 
Maintenace 
Worker  2 
Northeast  Region 
Millville 


Clayton  G.  VanBuskirk 
Game  Lands  Officer 


Manager  2 
Bureau  of  Land 
Management 
Millerstown 


John  P.  Dzemyan 
Game  Lands 
Management  Group 
Supervisor 
Northcentral  Region 
Smethport 
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Steven  D.  Gehringer 
Game  Lands 
Management  Group 
Supervisor 
Northcentral  Region 
Mansfield 


Robert  H.  Correll 
Game  Lands 
Maintenance 
Supervisor 
Southwest  Region 
Beaver 


Dennis  E.  Dusza 
Game  Conservation 
Officer  Supervisor 
Northcentral 
Region 

Montoursville 


Danny  T.  Hackenberg 
Game  Lands 
Maintenance  Supervisor 
Southcentral  Region 
Beavertown 


Charles  H.  May 
Game  Conservation 
Officer 

Southwest  Region 
Mill  Run 


Donald  R.  Smith 
Game  Lands 
Management  Group 
Supervisor 
Southwest  Region 
New  Kensington 


Other  PGC  employees  to  reach  the  25-year-milestone  are: 
James  J.  Donatelli,  Game  Conservation  Officer,  Northwest 
Region,  Mercer;  Stephen  A.  Kleiner,  Game  Lands 
Management  Group  Supervisor,  Southcentral  Region, 
Altoona;  David  R.  Koppenhaver,  Game  Lands  Management 
Group  Supervisor,  Southcentral  Region,  Clearville;  Richard 
P.  Leone,  Land  Research  Survey  Technician,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Downington;  John  B.  Roller,  Game 
Conservation  Officer,  Southcentral  Region,  Huntingdon; 
Richard  j.  Skubish,  Game  Lands  Management  Group 
Supervisor,  Southeast  Region,  Akron;  Gary  W.  Smith,  Game 
Conservation  Officer,  Southeast  Region,  Lebanon;  and 
Kenneth  S.  Steach,  Forester,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Crystal  Spring. 
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Lawrence  D.  Haynes 
Game  Conservation 


Officer 

Southcentral  Region 
Gettysburg 


Gary  P.  Maxwell, 
Game  Lands 
Maintenance 
Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 
Clarion 


Everett  L.  Reitz 
Game  Lands 
Maintenance 
Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 
Brookville 
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Off  thfwi^ 

by  Bob  D'Angelo 


North  America  Bear  Foundation 

The  NABF,  incorporated  in  1998  in  Minnesota,  is  a national  non-profit 
conservation  organization  concerned  with  healthy  wildlife  populations  and 
their  habitats  across  North  America.  Main  goals  of  the  organization  are  to 
promote  public  awareness  about  the  natural  history  of  North  America 
wildlife  and  the  role  regulated  hunting  has  played,  and  to  enhance  bear 
populations  and  the  environment  through  educational  programs.  The  NABF 
also  assists  state  agencies  in  management  of  nuisance  bears  by  providing 
funds  for  live  traps  and  transporting  bears  to  suitable  habitat.  Since  its 
inception,  the  NABF's  success  has  relied  on  the  existence  and  involvement 
of  individual  chapters  throughout  the  U.S.  For  more  information,  contact 


NABF  at  1159  Bedow  Road  SW, 

Wisconsin 

On  January  1,  2003,  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Trade  and 
Consumer  Protection  took  over  regulating 
deer  farms  from  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  This  transfer  comes  as  state 
officials  implement  new  regulations  to  slow 
the  spread  of  chronic  wasting  disease. 

Florida 

There  are  only  about  300  Key  deer 
remaining,  with  most  found  in  the 
National  Key  Deer  Refuge  on  Big 
Pine  Key  and  No  Name  Key.  Key  deer 
are  a subspecies  of  the  Virginia 
white-tailed  deer,  and  they  weigh 
only  between  45  and  75  pounds. 


Fort  Ripley,  MN  56449. 

Colorado 

Four  lynx  captured  in  Quebec  were 
shipped  to  Colorado,  the  first  of  up 
to  50  the  Division  of  Wildlife  will 
reintroduce  this  spring  in  its  ongoing 
effort  to  re-establish  this  native 
species  in  the  state's  high  country. 
The  reintroduction  plan  calls  for  up 
to  180  lynx  to  be  released  in 
southwestern  Colorado  over  the 
next  five  to  six  years.  The  Division 
released  96  of  the  big  cats  in  1999 
and  2000. 

Michigan 

Hunters  took  122  elk  (36  hulls,  86 
antlerless)  during  December  2002.  Since 
the  hunts  began  in  1984,  hunters  have 
tagged  3,874  elk.  The  population  goal  is 
800  to  850  animals. 


Anti-Bear  Hunting  Bill 

The  U.S.  Sportsmen’s  Alliance  (an  organization  that  protects  the  rights  of  hunters, 
anglers  and  trappers  in  the  courts,  legislatures,  at  the  ballot,  in  Congress  and  through 
public  education  programs)  has  joined  forces  with  dedicated  hear  hunting  groups  to 
launch  a coalition  to  fight  a Virginia  congressman’s  attempt  to  ban  hear  hunting  on 
federal  land.  In  response  to  the  threat,  the  U.S.  Sportsmen’s  Alliance,  Michigan  Bear 
Hunters  Association,  Wisconsin  Bear  Hunters  Association  and  the  Upper  Peninsula 
Bear  Houndsmen  created  the  Bear  Hunting  Defense  Task  Force. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


The  dream  of  a ''dollhouse”  yard  is  a nightmare 
from  which  we  need  to  awake . A manicured 
yard  might  look  nice  to  some  people,  but  it’s  no 
friend  to  wildlife. 


Beyond  the 
Dollhouse 


AS  A WOMAN,  I’m  a great  believer  in 
^ women  — their  talents,  their  ca- 
pacity  for  tenderness  and  toughness,  their 
resourcefulness  and  practicality.  After  all, 
they’re  on  my  “team”  (hut  who’s  picking 
sides?).  As  a memher,  I should  have  the 
right  to  criticize.  So,  gals,  this  one’s  for  you. 

1 grew  up  playing  with  a handsome, 
homemade  dollhouse.  A friend  of  my 
grandparents  huilt  it  for  me.  Made  of  solid 
wood,  it  had  glass  windowpanes,  a wooden 
staircase  to  the  second  floor,  a sliding 
pocket  door  to  the  bathroom,  and  sockets 
for  little  electric  lights.  The  builder  painted 
the  dollhouse  white  and  finished  it  with 
red  trim  and  roof. 

Some  of  my  dollhouse  furniture  was 
store  bought  and  some  handcrafted.  Sofas, 
a bed  and  dressing  table,  a kitchen  table 
and  chairs,  even  a tiny  porcelain  commode 
and  c law-footed  bathtub  decorated  the 
miniature  rooms.  1 had  appropriate  furni- 
ture on  the  little  front  porch  and  tiny  arti- 
ficial flowers  and  bushes  in  the  front  yard. 
The  yard  was  a section  of  green-painted 
board,  bordered  by  a 2-inch-tall  white 
picket  fence. 

I don’t  recall  using  dolls  in  my 
dollhouse.  Because  it  was  custom  made,  the 


dolls  1 had  were  either  too  big  or  too  small. 
As  every  little  girl  knows,  playing  with  a 
dollhouse  isn’t  so  much  about  placing  dolls 
inside,  as  about  creating  the  perfect  pre- 
tend house,  arranging  and  rearranging  the 
furniture,  decorating  and  adding  unend- 
ing details. 

Eventually,  little  girls  grow  up  and  be- 
come women  with  homes  of  their  own.  But 
do  we  ever  completely  get  over  our 
dollhouse  fantasy?  1 think  not,  and  include 
myself  in  that  assessment.  Because  of  this, 
we  women  must  shoulder  some  of  the 
blame  for  the  disappearance  of  backyard 
wildlife.  Too  many  of  us  still  think  we  have 
to  create  the  perfect  “dollhouse,”  and  the 
ideal  “dollhouse”  yard,  in  the  real  life  places 
we  live. 

Of  course  we  all  have  dreams  and  want 
to  make  those  dreams  reality.  It’s  impos- 
sible for  some  dreams  to  come  true.  I won’t 
ever  fly  just  by  stretching  my  arms  and  ris- 
ing, as  I can  when  asleep.  Nor  should  all 
dreams  come  true.  The  dream  of  actually 
living  in  a dollhouse  world  is  one  delusion 
that  has  hung  on  too  long. 

1 have  no  criticism  for  what  we  women 
do  inside  our  homes.  Why  not  enjoy  deco- 
rating our  big  “dollhouse,”  this  time  with 
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US  and  our  family  as  the  living  “dolls”? 
Maybe  we  take  such  satisfaction  in  mak- 
ing our  home  look  “just  so,”  because  the 
activity  reminds  us  of  happy  childhood 
times,  and  we  want  others  in  our  house  to 
be  as  happy,  too.  I applaud  the  intent  and 
practice  it  myself. 

When  the  application  of  dollhouse  per- 
fection moves  out-of-doors,  though,  1 must 
complain.  The  drive  to  make  a childhood 
dream  come  true  in  our  yards  hurts  wild- 
life and  prevents  us  from  bringing  a bit  of 
the  natural  world  to  our  doorstep  and  mak- 
ing our  lives  more  interesting. 

The  earth  around  our  real  life 
“dollhouse”  is  not  meant  to  he  a uniform 
green  carpet,  yet  we  try  (with  the  aid  and 
support  of  husbands  and  other  family  mem- 
bers) to  make  it  so.  We  strive  for  a monoc- 
ulture of  bright  green  blades,  not  a dande- 
lion or  plantain  leaf  in  sight.  Trying  to 
transform  our  property  into  the  ideal  lawn 
is  not  only  doomed  to  failure,  hut  can 
endanger  our  children  and  pollute  lakes 
and  streams,  when  we  use  too  much  fertil- 
izer, herbicide  and  pesticide.  After  all,  in 
the  everyday  world  it  rains,  and  all  that 
stuff  washes  away  to  somewhere. 

Too  many  of  us  have  the  entire  prop- 
erty surrounding  our  home  planted  in  lawn 
from  end  to  end,  and  we  keep  it  cut  excru- 
ciatingly short.  1 know  many  instances 
where  well-meaning  people  bought  spa- 
cious, wooded  properties  and  cleared  all 
but  a few  large  shade  trees.  They  raked  and 
burned  and  chemically  killed  the  natural 
vegetation.  Then  they  struggled,  expend- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  and  hours  of  time, 
to  create  a grass  carpet  that  was  never 
meant  to  grow  in  what  had  been  a forest. 
Ultimately,  they  complained  about  having 
to  mow. 

For  years,  an  acquaintance  couple 
mowed  the  15  acres  their  dream  home  was 
situated  on  into  “Lifestyles  of  the  Rich  and 
Famous”  condition.  Trouble  was,  they 
weren’t,  and  they  spent  all  their  spare  time, 
in  the  nicest  weather  of  the  year,  manicur- 
ing their  yard.  My  suggestion  that  they  let 


Bob  Steiner 


THE  VISION  of  home  and  garden  can  grow 
beyond  childhood's  dollhouse  view.  It  can 
include  flowers  and  lawn  as  well  as 
chipmunks  and  songbirds  that  add  interest 
to  the  landscape. 

some  of  their  semi-rural  property  go  wild 
again,  let  the  wild  roses  ramble,  was  met 
with  incredulity.  “Not  at  my  dollhouse,” 
was  the  look  they  gave  me.  In  the  end  they 
sold  the  property  and  bought  a small  house 
and  lot  in  town. 

As  1 drive  through  the  local  country- 
side, I see  home  properties  that  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  a small  stream  running 
through  them.  Too  often  the  owners  are 
not  content  with  their  good  luck,  the  swal- 
lows winging  over  the  water  and  alighting 
in  picturesque  streamside  hushes  and  trees. 
Instead,  they  insist  on  establishing  lawn 
to  the  creek  edge.  They  dig  out  streamside 
brush,  and  remove  the  roots  that  had  been 
holding  the  creek  hank  together.  Then 
they  fight  ground-eating  erosion  forever. 
Streams,  my  sisters,  are  meant  to  he  messy 
along  the  sides.  Get  to  know  the  wildlife, 
wild  birds  and  wildflowers  that  will  bloom 
there,  if  you  leave  well  enough  alone. 

1 admit  that  the  first  home  1 owned  was 
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a “dollhouse”  house.  A picture-hook  Cape 
Cod,  with  a flower  box  under  the  shutter- 
sided  kitchen  window.  My  half-acre  was 
neatly  trimmed  and  I even  confess  that  I 
sprayed  dandelion  killer  (which  1 have  long 
regretted)  trying  to  hold  hack  the  inevi- 
table tide.  1 remember  the  fight  for  perfec- 
tion; the  struggle  to  get  straight  edges  cut 
on  persistently  unruly  hedges.  When  I 
moved  to  a more  rural  setting,  1 gave  up 
the  struggle  and  threw  away  my  useless 
elollhouse  dreams  at  last. 

In  the  years  that  I have  lived  in  my 
present  house,  my  husband  and  I have  dra- 
matically reduced  the  previous  owner’s 
lawn  area.  He  and  his  wife  had  diligently 
removed  most  of  the  very  woods  that  had 
attracted  them  to  build  a home  here.  In 
the  18  years  I’ve  lived  here  we  have 
brought  back  the  maples  and  oaks,  added 
evergreens  and  flowering,  nut  and  fruit- 
hearing trees,  shrubs  and  hushes,  rock  walls 
and  groundcovers  and  are  now  expanding 
our  perennial  gardens.  Mowing  takes  at 
most  an  hour.  My  dream  of  the  perfect  yard 
is  at  last  coming  true,  now  that  I’ve  revised 
the  vision. 

Nowadays,  more  wildlife  than  I can 
name  live  in  or  visit  the  yard,  including 
dozens  of  songbirds,  hawks,  owls,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  chipmunks  and,  because  our  land 
abuts  a larger  forested  tract,  wild  turkeys 
and  deer.  Wildlife  watching  is  a popular 
pastime  with  visitors,  especially  outside  the 
dining  room  window  at  dinnertime. 

Whether  the  yard  of  your  grown-up 
“dollhouse”  is  a quarter-acre  or  10  acres, 
work  with  the  land  instead  of  against  it. 
Admit  that  it’s  neither  desirable  nor  pos- 


sible to  get  rid  of  all  the  weeds  — rabbits 
like  the  plantain  and  goldfinches  feed  on 
the  dandelion  seed  heads.  Establish  natu- 
ral or  natural-looking  vegetation  areas,  or 
let  some  of  the  yard  go  wild  (if  zoning  does 
not  prevent  this). 

Don’t  fight  to  establish  ornamentals 
that  are  not  meant  for  your  locale’s  climate, 
soil  or  exposure.  That  battle  leads  to  ex- 
cessive application  of  insect,  fungus  and 
weed  killers,  and  fertilizers,  and  you’re  still 
likely  to  lose  the  war.  Plant  what’s  suitable 
for  your  area,  then  give  up  on  what  doesn’t 
thrive  and  install  more  of  what  does.  I 
refuse  to  douse  my  plants  and  hushes  with 
“deer-he-gone”  chemicals;  I just  replace 
those  that  are  chewed-to-death  with  veg- 
etation that  whitetails  won’t  eat. 

If  you  want  more  control  of  the  overall 
look  of  your  yard,  landscape  with  a wild- 
life-enhancing  plan.  Many  books  are  avail- 
able on  how  to  attract  wildlife  to  your  yard, 
some  concentrating  on  butterflies,  hum- 
mingbirds or  certain  songbirds.  Garden 
centers  and  nursery  catalogs  have  re- 
sponded to  an  increased  interest  in  the  use 
of  perennials  and  native  plants  and  shrubs, 
and  make  good  sources.  Don’t  dig  plants 
from  the  wild  to  transplant.  Purchased 
plants  are  hardier,  better  rooted,  and  don’t 
deplete  natural  stocks. 

Some  dreams  are  worth  fighting  for, 
such  as  building  a life  that  is  happy,  con- 
tent and  interesting.  Other  dreams  die  on 
the  tracks  of  attrition.  And  a few  should 
be  consciously  killed  off.  The  dream  of  a 
“dollhouse”  yard  is  a nightmare  from  which 
we  need  to  awake,  before  its  monsters  come 
to  life.  □ 


Cover  Photo  by  Hal  Korber 

MOST  LIKELY  seen  in  Pennsylvania  during  spring  and  fall  migrations,  the  black- 
crowned  night  heron  is  easy  to  identify  because  of  its  distinctive  appearance.  The 
contrasting  black,  white  and  gray  colors  give  it  a dignified  look,  as  if  it  were  wear- 
ing a tuxedo.  This  marsh  bird's  heavy  bill  allows  it  to  catch  and  eat  a variety  of 
small  animals,  such  as  fish,  frogs,  snakes  and  small  birds,  and  it  swallows  its  prey 
whole. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Elfin  and  full  of  fluttery  grace,  kinglets  can  be 
affectionately  nicknamed  . . . 


Tinkerbelles  of  the 
Bird  World 


Day  after  day  in  late  May  I was 

haunted  by  unfamiliar  birdsong  as  I 
walked  through  our  Norway  spruce  grove. 
Then,  on  May  30,  1 finally  identified  the 
singers:  golden-crowned  kinglets,  and  the 
female  had  nesting  materials  in  her  beak. 

Bold  and  cheerful  as  chickadees, 
golden-crowned  kinglets  are  smaller,  more 
elfin  and  full  of  fluttery  grace.  1 think  of 
them  as  the  Tinkerbelles  of  the  bird  world. 
They  are  almost  as  small  as  hummingbirds, 
and  can  even  hover  like  them.  These  tiny 
olive  and  buff-gray  birds  have 
white  wing  bars, 
a whitish  eye- 
brow stripe 
and  yellow 


feet.  Named  for  their  golden  crowns,  other 
nicknames,  such  as  flame-crest  and  fiery- 
colored  wren,  refer  to  the  male’s  orange- 
red  crown  patch,  which  is  much  brighter 
than  the  female’s  yellow  one.  Both  crowns 
are  outlined  in  black,  and  their  scientific 
name  Regulus  satrapa  means  “small  king 
who  wears  a golden  crown.’’ 
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Almost  entirely  insectivorous,  they 
glean  insects,  their  larvae  and  eggs,  as  well 
as  mites  and  spiders,  from  tree  buds  and 
conifer  needles,  and  under  leaves  and  hark, 
often  hanging  upside  down  to  do  so.  Until 
1 discovered  them  last  May,  they  were 
strictly  fall  and  winter  visitors  here,  so  1 
was  thrilled,  hut  surprised,  that  my  favor- 
ite  winter  birds  had  decided  to  nest  in  our 
2-acre  spruce  grove.  According  to  most 
sources,  golden-crowned  kinglet  nesting 
trees  are  usually  35  to  70  feet  tall,  but  most 
of  the  trees  in  our  2 7 -year-old  spruce  grove 
are  less  than  30  feet  high. 

As  I sat  in  the  shade  of  a spruce  tree 
beside  a mowed  path,  the  female  gathered 
nesting  materials  that  looked  like  spider 
webs,  and  even  landed  directly  above  my 
head,  while  the  male  sang  the  high- 
pitched,  ascending  warbling  song  that 
seemed  to  go  on  and  on.  Both  sexes  sing, 
but  during  the  halt  hour  1 observed  them, 
he  sang  while  she  worked. 

It  took  me  until  June  2 to  visually  lo- 
cate the  nest.  Fearful  ot  leading  predators 
to  the  nesting  site,  1 always  sat  in  the  same 
place,  which  was  12  feet  from  the  spruce 
tree  they  flew  into  with  nesting  materials. 
On  that  day  both  kinglets  were  working 
on  the  nest,  and  1 spotted  it  half-hidden 
beneath  a thick,  overhanging  spruce  bough 
beside  the  mowed  path  and  1 2 feet  above 
ground.  During  each  visit  to  the  nest,  car- 
rying what  looked  like  dried  grasses,  they 
spent  several  minutes  moving  around  un- 
der the  bough  as  they  worked  on  the  nest. 
They  also  seemed  more  cautious  than  be- 
fore, probably  because  then  they  had  only 
begun  nest  building,  using  the  spider  webs 
to  anchor  the  nest  to  the  limb  and  to  con- 
struct its  outer  walls.  Now  they  seemed  to 
be  gathering  nest  lining  materials  and  put- 
ting the  final  touches  on  their  cup-shaped 
nest. 

Unfortunately,  1 did  not  have  the  un- 
obstructed views  of  the  nest  and  nest  build- 
ing that  researchers  Robert  and  Carolyn 
Galati  had  had.  In  their  pioneering  study 
of  golden-crowned  kinglets,  they  observed 


them  from  wooden  towers  built  next  to 
their  nest  trees,  because  their  kinglets 
nested,  on  average,  50  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  Galatis  first  studied  golden- 
crowned  kinglet  nesting  behavior  in 
Minnesota’s  Itasca  State  Park  from  1954 
to  1957,  and  in  1960.  Altogether  they 
spent  3,800  hours  observing  19  kinglet 
nests  involving  1 3 different  breeding  pairs. 

According  to  them,  golden-crowned 
kinglets  take  from  four  to  six  days  to  build 
their  nests.  If  my  pair  had  started  on  May 
30,  when  I first  saw  them,  then  June  2 was 
their  fourth  day.  On  most  days  I managed 
to  watch  them  for  an  hour  in  late  morn- 
ing, hut  golden-crowned  kinglets  build 
their  nests  throughout  the  day,  so  I missed 
much  of  the  activity. 

The  following  day,  June  3,  they  were  still 
working  on  it,  flying  in  every  12  minutes 
with  small  feathers  to  line  their  nest.  Al- 
though both  of  them  sang  and  called  hack 
and  forth  while  gathering  nesting  materi- 
als in  the  fat  reaches  of  our  spruce  grove, 
they  were  even  more  cautious  near  the 
nest,  landing  quietly  and  fast,  sliding  up 
under  the  hough  and  disappearing. 

Then,  for  almost  two  weeks,  all  I heard 
or  saw  of  them  was  faint  singing  when  I 
walked  through  the  spruce  grove.  Golden- 
crowned  kinglets  are  especially  quiet  and 
secretive  during  egg  laying,  which  took 
place  during  that  period.  The  female  lays 
an  average  of  nine  white  to  cream  colored 
eggs  speckled  with  pale  brown  and  lilac, 
and  she  incubates  them  for  about  15  days. 

On  June  16  I settled  down  at  my  usual 
watching  post  and  peered  at  the  nest  area 
through  my  binoculars.  Almost  immedi- 
ately, I caught  the  flash  of  a small  bird  as  it 
dipped  down  from  the  nest  and  off  through 
the  spruces.  After  a short  wait,  I noticed  a 
slight  rustle  in  the  spruce  branches  near 
the  nest.  I quickly  focused  my  binoculars 
on  what  little  I could  see  of  the  nest  in 
time  to  glimpse  a bird’s  head  as  it  settled 
hack  down.  In  the  distance,  the  male  sang 
before  landing  nearby,  foraging  and  flying 
away.  She  fidgeted,  as  if  stirred  by  her 
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mate’s  example,  and  flipped  off  the  nest  so 
fast  I couldn’t  adjust  my  binoculars  in  time 
to  get  a good  look,  but 
she  returned  in  less 
than  10  minutes. 

Again  she  slid  into 
the  nest  from  below, 
using  the  undersides 
of  nearby  branches  as 
cover.  The  nest 
branch  swayed  in  the 
breeze,  and  as  she 
settled  down  in  her 
snug  cradle 
glimpsed  her  golden 
crown. 

For  two  weeks,  through 
incredible  heat  and  humidity 
and  a plague  of  mosquitoes,  1 
watched  as  the  male  sang  her  on  and  off 
the  nest,  and  accompanied  her  as  she 
searched  for  food.  In  addition  to  watching 
the  beguiling  kinglets,  1 heard  and  saw  a 
bevy  of  other  birds  — common  yeh 
lowthroats,  northern  cardinals,  wood 
thrushes,  black-capped  chickadees,  field 
sparrows,  blue  jays,  ovenbirds,  cedar  wax- 
wings,  red-eyed  vireos,  mourning  doves, 
chipping  sparrows,  tufted  titmice,  red-bel- 
lied woodpeckers,  cerulean  warblers,  black- 
billed cuckoos,  eastern  wood  pewees,  scar- 
let tanagers,  indigo  buntings  and  Ameri- 
can goldfinches  — all  of  which  were  set- 
ting up  housekeeping  in  the  overgrown 
field  surrounding  the  spruce  grove,  or  in 
the  nearby  deciduous  forest. 

On  June  29  the  female  kinglet  seemed 
more  restless  than  usual.  When  she  left  to 
feed,  she  rummaged  on  branches  overlook- 
ing the  nest,  as  if  she  was  afraid  to  leave  it, 
while  the  male  sang  in  the  distance.  The 
eggs  were  due  to  hatch  any  day,  but  a fam- 
ily reunion  called  me  away  and  I didn’t  get 
back  to  nest  watching  until  July  1 . 

I arrived  at  the  nest  at  9:15  a.m.,  and 
after  half  an  hour,  during  which  1 heard 
kinglet  song  and  glimpsed  one  or  the  other 
slipping  on  and  off  the  nest,  a kinglet 
landed  below  the  nest  with  food  in  its  beak: 


The  eggs 

had  hatched.  After  that,  both  parents 
zipped  in  and  out,  feeding  the  nestlings. 

But  on  my  next  observation  day  — July 
4 — the  nest  area  was  ominously  quiet.  Af- 
ter 25  minutes  1 heard  a faint  kinglet  song 
in  the  distance.  When  I finally  gave  up,  I 
heard  more  kinglet  singing  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  spruce  grove,  so  1 went  there.  1 
then  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  male  as 
he  flew  out  of  the  grove  and  into  a small 
black  locust  tree.  He  kept  singing  until  1 
saw  him,  and  then  he  flew  back  into  the 
grove. 

That  evening  my  husband  Bruce  drove 
our  dump  truck  below  the  nest  tree  and, 
with  a stepladder  in  the  bed  of  the  truck,  1 
climbed  up  and  looked  into  the  nest.  As  1 
feared,  the  nest  was  empty  but  intact,  in- 
dicating a predator  had  taken  the  nestlings. 
It  was  an  exquisite  little  sack  wreathed  in 
spider  webs,  mosses,  lichens,  dried  leaves 
and  grasses,  and  lined  with  tiny  gray  and 
white  feathers. 

Four  days  later  1 returned  to  the  spruce 
grove,  and  the  male  golden-crowned  king- 
let still  sang  vigorously  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  grove.  1 wandered  about  in  the  spruces. 
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searching  for  the  singer.  Finally,  1 sat  down 
under  a spruce  tree  and  heard  and  then  saw 
him  land  in  a nearby  black  locust  tree,  his 
crest  a shining  orange-red.  Another 
golden-crowned  kinglet  answered  him.  It 
was  the  female  and  she  had  nesting  mate- 
rial in  her  beak. 

She  hovered  above  me,  and  as  1 looked 
up,  1 spotted  the  almost  completed  nest 
directly  overhead.  It  was  not  as  well  hid- 
den as  the  first  one,  but  again  it  was  sus- 
pended from  the  middle  of  a spruce  branch, 
this  time  eight  feet  from  the  ground  and 
protected  by  overhanging  branches.  1 could 
scarcely  believe  my  luck  in  finding  their 
second  nest,  too.  Golden-crowned  king- 
lets do  build  two  separate  nests  for  two 
separate  nestings  each  season,  and  those 
that  lose  nests  start  building  a new  one  the 
following  day,  which  seems  to  he  what  my 
pair  did. 

Again,  the  kinglets  were  more  secretive 
once  the  egg  laying  commenced,  hut  on 
July  15  1 found  a good,  but  distant,  view- 
ing area  under  a spruce  tree.  For  more  than 
two  weeks  1 watched  as  the  female  moved 
around  on  the  nest  or  tlew  oft  to  forage, 
almost  always  accompanied  by  her  faith- 
ful, singing  spouse. 

On  July  28  it  was  92  degrees,  humid  and 
overcast,  and  flies  plagued  me  as  1 sat  in 
my  usual  place.  The  kinglets  had  foraged 
together,  and  then  the  female  had  settled 
back  on  the  nest.  Neither  had  food  in  their 
beaks,  so  1 assumed  the  eggs  had  not  yet 
hatched. 

The  next  day  1 flushed  four  turkey  hens 
and  1 1 half-grown  poults  foraging  in  the 


tall  grass  beneath  the  kinglet  nest  tree. 
Once  again  the  nest  area  was  ominously 
silent.  1 neither  saw  nor  heard  the  kinglets 
again.  After  several  days,  1 checked  the 
nest.  It  was  larger  than  the  first,  empty  and 
intact.  Its  lining  of  feathers  included  those 
of  a northern  cardinal  and  ruffed  grouse, 
both  of  which  roost  in  the  grove  in  the 
winter. 

1 was  sad  that  the  first  known  golden- 
crowned  kinglet  nesting  in  Blair  County 
had  ended  in  failure,  and  1 wondered  what 
nest  predators  had  been  responsible.  In 
Minnesota,  the  Galati’s  birds  lost  eggs  and 
young  to  red  squirrels,  gray  jays  and  blue 
jays.  1 suspected  American  crows  or  gray 
squirrels,  both  of  which  made  frequent  vis- 
its to  the  grove.  Other  studies  found  that 
adults  are  also  preyed  upon  by  sharp- 
shinned  hawks  and  eastern  screech  owls, 
species  that  1 had  also  recorded  in  the  grove 
during  the  year.  1 only  hoped  that  what- 
ever took  the  nest  contents  had  not  taken 
the  parents,  too. 

Oh  how  1 missed  their  songs  and  calls. 
Watching  their  two  nesting  attempts  had 
been  the  high  (and  low)  point  of  my  sum- 
mer. 1 knew  that  wintering  golden- 
crowned  kinglets  would  begin  arriving  here 
in  early  October  and  would  stay  through- 
out the  winter,  enriching  my  daily  walks 
on  even  the  dullest  of  winter  days  with 
their  high-pitched  tsee-tsee-tsee  calls,  and 
responding  to  my  mouth  calls  by  flying 
close  and  flashing  their  golden  crowns.  But 
had  the  winsome,  pioneering  parents  sur- 
vived, and  if  so,  would  they  return  and  nest 
again  in  our  spruce  grove?  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Mike  Raykovicz 


With  deer,  the  nose  knows,  and  it’s  the  glands  that 
produce  the  scents  that  rule  the  whitetail’s  world. 

Deer  Glands 


HEN  I BEGAN  hunting  whitetails, 
veteran  deer  hunters  admon- 
ished me:  “If  you  get  one,  he  sure  to  cut 
out  the  glands.”  The  “glands,”  they  referred 
to  were  the  tarsal  glands  found  on  the  in- 
side of  a deer’s  hocks.  I’m  not  sure  if  these 
old-timers  knew  what  function  these  struc- 
tures served  in  whitetail  physiology,  but 
they  were  convinced  that  the  glands  had 
to  be  removed  from  the  carcass  or  they 
would  somehow  taint  the  meat.  When  I 
killed  my  first  deer,  I dutifully  followed  the 
instruction  given  me,  but  I had  no  real  idea 
why.  I,  like  many  hunters,  was  unaware  of 
the  role  these  and  other  glands  play  in 
whitetail  behavior. 

Most  hunters  know  that  smell  is  the 
most  highly  developed  of  all  the  whitetail’s 
senses  and  the  one  it  depends  on  most  for 
survival.  Eewer,  however,  understand  the 
part  the  sense  of  smell  plays  in  deer  social- 
ization and  breeding.  A whitetail  con- 
stantly deposits  scent  throughout  its  home 
range,  and  these  chemical  messages  drive 
almost  all  of  a deer’s  behavior  from  social- 
ization to  reproduction. 

People  who  don’t  hunt  wonder  how 
bowhunters  can  spend  hours  standing  or 
sitting  in  a tree  without  getting  bored;  they 
don’t  understand  that  hunting  is  not  nec- 
essarily killing.  I almost  never  climb  out  of 
a stand  without  being  the  better  for  it  in 
terms  of  wildlife  seen  or  deer  behavior  ob- 
served. While  bowhunting.  I’ve  watched 
deer  make  scrapes,  rub  trees,  and  urinate 
on  the  hocks  of  their  back  legs,  and  I won- 


dered why. 

I hunt  Pennsylvania’s  how  season  until 
it  closes  or  until  I tag  a deer.  In  either  case, 
I consider  myself  fortunate,  because  I con- 
tinue bowhunting  in  New  York.  Unlike  the 
Pennsylvania  archery  season,  which,  until 
fairly  recently,  ended  just  as  the  rut  began. 
New  York’s  bow  season  always  had  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  rut,  closing  about  the 
third  week  in  November. 

For  years  I had  the  advantage  over  many 
of  my  Pennsylvania  colleagues,  because  I 
was  in  the  New  York  woods  when  the  rut 
was  in  full  swing.  Rutting  activity  can  be- 
gin as  early  as  late  October,  hut  the  first 
three  weeks  of  November  is  when  all 
phases  of  the  rut  are  usually  observable. 
This  is  when  I learned  the  most  about  what 
I now  know  about  whitetail  behavior. 

One  mid-Novemher  afternoon,  I stood 
among  the  boughs  of  a white  pine  tree, 
about  three  miles  above  the  Bradford 
County  line.  The  Pennsylvania  bow  sea- 
son was  closed  and  the  peak  of  the  rut  was 
on.  The  previous  season,  while  on  watch, 
I witnessed  two  bucks  engaged  in  what 
might  he  described  as  “head  banging.”  I 
found  the  encounter  interesting,  and  was 
amazed  to  discover  the  sound  of  the  click- 
ing antlers  attracted  yet  another  buck.  He 
came  out  of  some  thick  cover  and  walked 
to  near  where  the  other  two  were  sparring. 
For  years  I had  heard  Texas  hunters  rattled 
antlers  to  attract  deer,  but  at  the  time  I 
was  young,  skeptical  and  didn’t  believe  it 
could  work.  After  what  I just  saw,  however. 
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I knew  rattling  worked,  and  decided  to 
adapt  this  technique  for  future  hunts. 

On  the  following  season  1 carried  a set 
of  antlers  with  me,  and  while  hunting  1 
tried  imitating  the  sound  of  the  bucks  1 had 
seen  fighting  the  year  before.  On  three 
consecutive  hunts  I had  no  success  by  rat- 
tling antlers,  hut  then  one  evening  a buck 
approached  my  treestand.  With  how  in 
hand  1 watched  the  buck  stop  directly  be- 
neath me  and  rub  his  head  on  a small  limb. 
Pawing  the  ground  under  the  limb,  the 
buck  made  a scrape  and  continued  to  rub 
his  forehead  on  the  limb  and  thrashed  it 
with  his  antlers.  Finally,  he  walked  away, 
hut  offered  no  shot.  I didn’t  get  that  deer, 
hut  1 learned  something  that  day.  Because 
the  buck  was  displaying  rutting  behavior 
by  rubbing  and  thrashing  the  limb  with  his 
antlers,  I concluded  he  was  leaving  a scent 
message  for  other  bucks  or  to  attract  a doe. 

Deer  are  walking  chemical  factories, 
and  rely  on  what  biologists  refer  to  as 
pheromones  to  communicate  their  sex, 
mark  their  territory,  display  their  domi- 
nance and  establish  their  sexual  readiness. 
Various  glands  on  a whitetail’s  body  emit 
these  pheromones,  and  they  serve  a spe- 
cific purpose.  1 believe  that  knowing  what 


THE  METATARSAL  GLAND  is  located  on  the 
outside  of  the  rear  leg,  is  light  in  color,  and 
may  not  emit  any  odor. 


glands  produce  which  scent  and  how,  and 
when  to  use  a commercial  scent  to  attract 
deer  may  put  more  venison  in  the  freezer. 

When  1 was  in  high  school  a friend  and 
1 trapped  beaver,  muskrat,  mink  and  fox, 
and  often  used  commercially  made  scents 
in  our  sets.  Some  had  food  appeal,  hut  most 
were  based  on  animal  glands.  These  scents 
worked  because  most  mammals  communi- 
cate or  are  attracted  to  others  of  their  spe- 
cies by  the  pheromones  secreted  by  their 
glands.  Deer  are  no  exception.  “Know  your 
opponent,”  my  high  school  football  coach 
used  to  say.  1 remembered  that  and  used  it 
to  become  a better  howhunter.  I needed  a 
better  understanding  of  whitetails  and 
what  makes  them  tick. 

To  find  out  more  about  these  glands  I 
contacted  Dr.  Karl  Miller,  a St.  Mary’s  na- 
tive and  professor  of  Wildlife  Ecology  and 
Management  at  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, in  Athens.  He  clarified  for  me  just  what 
constitutes  a gland  on  a deer.  According 
to  Dr.  Miller,  each  glandular  area  of  a deer’s 
body  consists  of  enhanced  sebaceous  or 
sudoriferous  glandular  structures.  Seba- 
ceous glands  are  nc'irmally  found  in  the  skin 
and  secrete  an  oily  matter,  while  sudorif- 
erous glands  produce  other  types  of  secre- 
tions. Each  of  a deer’s  glanels  is  made  up  of 
an  enhanced  area  of  these  sebaceous  or 
sudoriferous  glandular  structures.  Current 
research  indicates  a whitetail  has  seven 
such  glands,  hut  further  research  may  dis- 
cover more. 

To  the  average  hunter,  the  tarsal  glands 
are  probably  the  most  familiar,  and  for  a 
deer,  the  most  important.  I have  little 
doubt  the  advice  1 received  about  remov- 
ing these  glands  after  a kill  was  because 
they  emit  a fairly  strong,  musky  odor.  The 
tarsal  glands  of  a deer  are  located  on  the 
inside  of  the  rear  legs,  near  the  hock.  They 
appear  as  tufts  of  dark  hair,  and  are  obvi- 
ous to  even  a novice  hunter. 

I’ve  observed  bucks  and  does  stand  with 
their  hack  legs  together  and  urinate  on 
their  tarsal  glands,  a process  called  “rub- 
urination.”  Urine,  mixing  with  bacteria 
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and  the  pheromones  emitted  hy  the  tarsal 
gland,  produces  a smell  that  is  quite  strong 
and  musky,  even  to  humans.  It’s  the  odor 
of  the  tarsal  glands  that  hunters  often  smell 
when  they  kill  a buck  from  early  Novem- 
ber to  December.  The  purpose  of  the  odor 
may  be  to  alert  other  bucks  that  a more 
dominant  buck  is  in  the  area  or,  in  the  case 
of  does,  may  make  it  easier  for  fawns  to 
follow  their  mother.  Biologists  also  believe 
scent  emitted  from  the  tarsal  glands  allows 
other  deer  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  the  deer 
leaving  the  scent. 

One  of  the  first  deet  scents  1 ever  used 
was  a commercial  preparation  that  was  sup- 
posedly a concoction  made  from  tarsal 
gland  secretions.  In  terms  of  deer  reaction, 
success  with  this  lure  was  better  than  with 
almost  any  other.  On  several  occasions 
deer,  all  does,  investigated  the  scent  wick 
I placed  in  front  of  my  stand  and,  unlike 
some  lures  1 used,  none  bolted  when  they 
approached.  This  behavior  continued 
throughout  the  season  until  one  Hallow- 
een eve,  a 6-point  investigated  my  scent 
pad.  He  stood  and  sniffed  the  area  long 
enough  for  me  to  place  an  arrow  behind 
his  shoulder.  As  November  approached,  it 
seemed  deer  were  just  as  curious  about  the 


THE  FOREHEAD  GLAND  is  made  up  of 
sudoriferous  tissue,  which  emits  an  oily 
substance  that  mature  bucks  seem  to 
delight  in  rubbing  on  low  hanging  tree 
branches  or  saplings.  It  appears  they  are 
attempting  to  advertise  their  presence  to 
other  deer. 

scent  as  they  were  in  early  October. 

Since  that  time  1 have  used  tarsal  gland 
scent  with  moderate  success.  In  my  expe- 
rience, no  scent  will  consistently  attract 
deer.  1 watched  deer  come  to  an  area  where 
1 had  placed  scent  and  they  totally  ignored 
it,  yet,  at  other  times,  they  cautiously  in- 
vestigated the  scent  wicks.  In  my  limited 
experience,  I feel  a commercial  scent  made 
from  tarsal  glands  seems  to  attract  deer 
throughout  the  season,  and  gets  the  atten- 
tion of  both  sexes  of  deer  better  than  most 
others  I’ve  tried. 

When  it  comes  to  removing  the  tarsal 
glands  after  a kill,  the  old-timers  may  not 
have  been  all  wrong.  Dr.  Miller  said  the 
tarsal  gland  is  a great  incubatot  for  bacte- 
ria, and  these  bacteria  combined  with  the 
deer’s  urine  most  likely  produces  the  gland’s 
characteristic  odor.  He  and  his  associates 
have  identified  a host  of  bacteria  species 
growing  on  the  tarsal  gland  of  deer  they 
studied.  He  doesn’t  feel  the  glands  neces- 
sarily have  to  he  removed  hut,  in  ordet  not 
to  taint  the  meat  with  the  bacteria  grow- 
ing there,  he  suggests  minimizing  contact 
with  the  glands.  Some  hunters  remove  the 
glands  right  off,  and  then  risk  contaminat- 
ing the  meat  with  their  knife  blade. 

The  metatarsal  glands,  like  the  tarsals, 
are  also  found  on  the  hack  leg.  However, 
the  metatarsals  are  located  about  midway 
between  the  hoof  and  the  hock.  The  meta- 
tarsal gland  looks  like  a round  or  slightly 
oval  ring  of  white  or  light  colored  hair. 
Biologists  are  not  sure  of  the  role  the  meta- 
tarsal gland  plays  in  deer  communication 
or  interaction,  because,  thus  far,  they  have 
been  unable  to  elicit  any  type  of  response 
from  whitetails  using  this  gland.  In  fact. 
Dr.  Miller  said  the  metatarsal  might  not 
even  be  a scent  producing  structure.  Bi- 
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ologists  feel  the  metatarsal  gland  may  he 
the  least  important  of  the  seven  glands 
presently  identified  in  whitetail  anatomy. 

On  several  occasions  I’ve  witnessed  an 
adult  buck  ruh  trees  and  branches  with  his 
forehead  in  what  appeared  to  be  an  attempt 
to  leave  his  scent  on  the  vegetation.  Bucks 
have  several  secretory  glands  made  of  su- 
doriferous tissue  located  between  their  eyes 
and  antlers.  Biologists  refer  to  this  area  as 


LOCATED  between  the  toes  on  all  four 
hooves  of  a deer  are  the  interdigital  glands. 
Scent  from  the  interdigital  gland  is  laid 
down  with  each  step  a deer  takes  and  serves 
as  a way  for  deer  to  track  each  other. 

the  “forehead”  gland,  although  I’ve  seen 
it  called,  perhaps  incorrectly,  “the  sudorif- 
erous” gland. 

In  any  case,  glands  in  the  forehead  area 
of  a deer  emit  an  oily  substance  that  ma- 
ture bucks  seem  to  delight  in  rubbing  on 
low  hanging  tree  branches  or  saplings.  It 
appears  they  are  attempting  to  advertise 
their  presence  to  other  deer.  I’ve  watched 
bucks  ruh  their  foreheads  on  tree  limbs  and 
branches,  hut  I’ve  seen  only  one  doe  in- 
vestigate the  area  rubbed  by  a buck.  How- 
ever, this  doesn’t  mean  others  don’t  do  so; 
it’s  entirely  possible  deer  may  investigate 
these  areas  mainly  after  dark. 

Rubbing  the  forehead  on  vegetation 
may  occur  all  year,  hut  it  seems  more  preva- 
lent in  late  October  or  early  November. 
Granted,  1 don’t  spend  as  much  time  in 


the  woods  in  the  spring  or  summer  as  I do 
during  October  and  November,  but  I find 
this  rubbing  behavior  to  he  more  common 
as  the  rut  approaches.  In  other  words,  I see 
more  deer  rubbing  their  foreheads  on  veg- 
etation later  in  the  season  than  I do  ear- 
lier in  the  season.  It  may  he  possible,  even 
likely,  the  pheromones  left  by  the  forehead 
gland  play  a part  in  mating  behavior. 

When  a buck  paws  the  ground  and 
clears  all  debris  to  expose  bare  earth,  hunt- 
ers refer  to  these  areas  as  “scrapes.”  A scrape 
is  usually  made  under  an  overhanging  tree 
limb,  and  in  northern  Susquehanna  and 
Bradford  counties  where  I hunt,  a white 
pine  or  hemlock  is  usually  the  tree  of 
choice.  The  buck  making  the  scrape  may 
or  may  not  ruh-urinate  in  the  scrape,  but 
he  will  always  ruh  his  forehead  on  the  over- 
hanging limb,  marking  it  with  the  secre- 
tions of  the  forehead  gland.  In  our  area  of 
northeast  Pennsylvania,  scrape  making 
usually  occurs  about  10  days  to  two  weeks 
prior  to  peak  breeding. 

A few  years  ago  hunting  over  scrapes 
seemed  to  be  the  way  to  go,  but  from  my 
personal  experience  I never  saw  a buck 
revisit  a scrape,  and  I have  to  wonder  how 
many  of  these  scrapes  are  ever  re-visited 
by  a buck  during  hunting  hours.  I’ve 
watched  bucks  make  scrapes,  but  I’ve  never 
seen  a buck  revisit  one.  I’m  sure  they  do, 
though,  because  I’ve  seen  scrapes  two  or 
three  days  old  renewed  or  refreshed  by  ad- 
ditional pawing  and  antler  rubbing  in  the 
soft  earth.  If  a revisit  does  occur,  then  most 
likely  it’s  at  night. 

Hunters  looking  closely  at  the  eyes  of  a 
deer  will  notice  a dark  slit  at  the  anterior 
or  forward  corner  of  each  eye.  This  slit  is 
actually  the  duct  for  the  lachrymal  or  pre- 
orhital  gland.  Secretions  from  the  lachry- 
mal glands,  like  those  of  our  own  eyes,  aid 
in  lubricating  and  cleansing  the  eye.  The 
secretions,  after  they  are  exposed  to  air  and 
bacteria,  look  like  a waxy  or  sticky  dis- 
charge in  each  corner  of  the  eye.  The  se- 
cretions from  the  pre-orbital  glands  may 
play  some  role  in  marking  territory,  because 
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I’ve  seen  bucks  brush  small  tree  branches, 
rubbing  the  branch  with  their  forehead  and 
across  their  eyes.  I suspect  other  deer  may 
investigate  the  site  where  this  scent  was 
deposited,  hut  again,  I cannot  say  I’ve  seen 
one  actually  do  so. 

Located  between  the  toes  on  all  four 
hooves  of  a deer  are  the  interdigital  glands. 
Scent  from  the  interdigital  gland  is  laid 
down  with  each  step  a deer  takes  and  serves 
as  a way  for  deer  to  track  each  other.  Bi- 
ologists feel  the  scent  from  these  glands 
even  allows  one  deer  to  track  another  par- 
ticular deer.  For  example,  fawns  can  easily 
find  their  mother,  and  a buck  can  track  a 
specific  doe  that  may  be  ready  to  breed. 
TTae  interdigital  glands  emit  chemicals  that 
evaporate  at  different  rates.  By  sniffing  the 
amount  of  scent  remaining  in  the  track,  a 
deer  can  determine  the  direction  the  deer 
leaving  the  scent  took. 

Spreading  open  the  hoofs  of  a buck  I 
killed,  I discovered  a waxy,  yellowish  sub- 
stance near  a small  indentation  at  the  base 
of  the  hoof.  This  substance  was  the  dis- 
charge of  the  interdigital  gland  and  seemed 
to  have  a faint  ammonia  smell.  The  scent 
laid  down  from  the  interdigital  gland  is  the 
primary  scent  deer  use  to  track  each  other. 

Interestingly  enough,  scientists  study- 
ing the  deer  tick,  which  is  the  primary  vec- 
tor of  Lyme  disease,  believe  ticks  probably 
locate  deer  trails  by  the  scent  emitted  from 
the  deer’s  interdigital  glands.  They  lay  in 
wait  for  a deer  to  pass  hy  and  then  attach 
themselves  to  the  animals.  If  the  chemi- 
cals in  the  interdigital  gland  secretions  can 
be  identified,  scientists  feel  it  would  be 
possible  to  divert  the  ticks  from  genuine 
deer  trails  with  a fake  trail,  depriving  them 
of  the  blood  meal  they  need  to  survive. 

Deer,  as  well  as  other  ungulates,  have 
in  the  roof  of  their  mouths  a chemosen- 
sory  organ  called  the  vomeronasal  organ, 
also  referred  to  as  the  VNO.  While  not  a 
gland,  the  function  of  the  VNO  is  to  in- 
tensify olfactory  stimuli  found  in  a doe’s 
urine  prior  to  and  during  the  period  of  peak 
estrous.  I first  became  aware  of  this  organ 


about  20  years  ago  when  I had  a doe  pass 
near  my  stand  and  urinate.  A short  while 
later  a 6-point  buck  come  along  the  same 
trail,  and  when  he  reached  the  spot  where 
the  doe  had  urinated,  he  began  acting 
strangely.  The  buck  extended  his  neck  and 
curled  hack  his  upper  lip.  His  nostrils  flared 
and  he  remained  in  that  pose  for  several 
seconds  before  continuing  along  the  path 
taken  hy  the  doe. 

What  I witnessed  was  an  activity  biolo- 
gists call  “flehmen.”  The  purpose  of  the 
flehmen,  or  lip  curl,  is  to  expose  urine  scent 
and  the  pheromones  it  contains  to  the 
vomeronasal  organ.  This  organ  is  what  puts 
a whitetail’s  nose  in  overdriv'e,  because 
bucks  can,  by  sniffing  the  air  and  concen- 
trating the  scent  molecules,  determine  the 
presence  of  estrogen  or  other  sex-related 
scents  in  the  doe’s  urine. 

According  to  Dr.  Miller,  the  VNO  is  not 
“wired  up’’  to  the  same  part  of  a deer’s  brain 


THE  lachrymal  or  pre-orbital  gland  is 
located  at  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye, 
and  secretions  from  this  gland  may  play 
some  role  in  marking  territory. 
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that  controls  the  nose,  hut  rather  to  the 
part  ot  the  hrain  controlling  the  reproduc' 
tive  process.  By  sniffing  and  evaluating  the 
pheromones  in  a doe’s  urine,  a buck  may 
he  brought  into  a rutting  mode  more 
quickly.  For  this  reason,  I like  to  use  a good 
urine  based  doe-in-heat  lure  beginning  the 
first  week  in  November.  1 have  nothing  to 
lose  and  everything  to  gain  at  this  point. 

Dr.  Miller  and  his  associates  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Georgia  recently  discovered  pre- 
viously unknown  glands  in  whitetails 
called  the  preputial  glands.  Composed  of 
clusters  of  enlarged  sebaceous  glands,  the 
preputial  glands  are  located  on  the  inside 
of  a buck’s  penal  sheath.  The  researchers 
are  not  sure  of  the  exact  purpose  of  these 
glands,  but  they  suspect  they  may  be  par- 
tially responsible  for  the  characteristic 
“musky”  odor  of  bucks  during  the  mating 


season. 

Whitetails  continue  to  keep  their  se- 
crets, even  from  the  scientists  who  study 
them.  In  1988  researchers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  in  Athens  discovered  two 
almond  shaped  glands  inside  the  nostrils 
of  whitetails  that  may  lubricate  the  nose. 
At  this  point  the  researchers  are  still  un- 
sure if  these  nasal  glands  produce  a scent, 
or  if  they  serve  an  additional  purpose  in 
marking  overhanging  branches  along  with 
the  forehead  glands. 

I don’t  suppose  we  as  hunters  will  ever 
understand  all  facets  of  whitetail  behav- 
ior. However,  I find  it  interesting  to  dis- 
cover as  much  as  I can  about  the  animal 
that  drives  my  behavior  for  several  months 
every  fall.  The  more  we  know  about  the 
deer  we  hunt,  the  better  hunters  we  be- 
come. □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Which  Vireo  Is  It? 


Unscramble  the  following  to  find  the  species  of  vireos,  and  then  pick  the  correct 
species  to  answer  the  three  questions. 

DRE-DEYE  - 

THIEW-YEED  ' 

EEUB-ADDEEH  ' 

GEAWBRIN  

WEEOYE-ROTTHADE ' 

PIELAPEHHIAD  


1 . Which  of  the  above  is  only  seen  as  a migrant  in  PA? 

2.  Which  one  is  found  in  every  county? 

3.  Which  is  also  called  the  “solitary  vireo”? 


answers  on  p.  63 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


The  6mm  HLS  should  catch  the  eye  of  .223  and 
.22^250  shooters  who  need  more  velocity  and  accu- 
racy with  bullet  weights  above  55  grains. 

The  6mm  HLS 


Helen  Lewis 


DON  LEWIS'S  grandson  CURT  CRISSMAN  firing  a 6mm  HLS 
topped  with  a 4-1 6x  Schmidt  & Bender  varmint  scope.  This 
outfit  is  as  good  as  it  gets  for  shots  out  to  325  yards. 


I’VE  BEEN  a woodchuck  hunter  since 
the  mid' 1930s,  and  during  that  span 
I’ve  fired  hundreds  of  varmint  rifles.  I be- 
gan chuck  hunting  with  a Model  60  Win- 
chester single-shot  that  belonged  to  a 
friend.  I won’t  run  the  gamut  of  varmint 
rifles  that  have  passed  through  my  hands, 
but  my  early  hunting  was  done  with  that 
.22  LR  rimfire  cartridge  and  a .25-20  re- 
peater, which  was  a loaner. 

After  World  War  11  1 used  the  rimfire 
for  a few  months  before  purchasing  a 
Model  43  Winchester  chambered  for  the 
.22  Hornet.  I used  it  for  several  summers, 
but  it  always  seemed  most  shots  were  just 
beyond  the  Hornet’s  range.  Either  in  late 
1951  or  early  1952,  I traded  the  Model  43 
for  a Remington  Model  722  chambered  for 
the  .222  Remington.  The  used  outfit  came 


with  a Unertl  8x  varmint 
scope.  That  rifle  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel’s  hack.  It  was  a 
transformation  1 still  find 
hard  to  believe.  Before 
that  .222,  my  chuck  hunt- 
ing was  basically  done 
along  creek  hanks  that 
were  dotted  with  hand- 
dug  coal  mines  that  had 
caved  in.  Those  forgotten 
mines  were  dens  to  many 
animals,  including  wood- 
chucks. Even  with  the 
Hornet,  most  of  my  shots 
were  under  125  yards,  and  that  was  a long 
distance  for  a groundhog  hunter  just  gradu- 
ating from  the  .22  rimfire. 

When  my  chuck  hunting  moved  from 
creek  banks  to  wide  open  pastures,  the 
Hornet  lost  some  of  its  appeal.  Acquiring 
the  .222  was  like  throwing  gasoline  on  a 
brush  fire,  and  1 still  vividly  recall  my  first 
kill  with  it.  A young  fellow  who  helped 
me  in  my  gun  shop  and  1 were  traveling 
along  a back  country  road  when  he  told 
me  to  stop.  He  pointed  to  a chuck  on  a 
hillside  more  than  250  yards  away.  I finally 
found  the  groundhog  in  my  binoculars,  hut 
decided  not  to  shoot  because  of  the  dis- 
tance. Believe  it  or  not,  1 didn’t  know 
where  the  rifle  was  zeroed  for.  1 finally  con- 
sented to  shoot,  however,  and  held  about 
three  inches  over  the  chuck’s  back.  When 
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the  rifle  cracked,  my  friend  told  me  the  shot 
had  gone  high.  I fired  a second  shot,  still 
holding  above  the  chuck,  hut  got  the  same 
results.  The  chuck  holed  but  soon  came 
hack  out,  and  1 held  the  crosswire  on  its 
ribcage  and  fired  again.  1 was  flabbergasted 
when  the  chuck  rolled  over. 

Obviously,  at  that  time  (when 
roadhunting  for  woodchucks  was  allowed) 
1 had  no  experience  in  long  range  varmint 


shooting.  But  that  shot  and  many  more  like 
it  (with  a good  many  misses  thrown  in), 
caused  me  to  shift  from  short  range  chuck 
shooting  to  a never  ending  pursuit  of  ac- 
curate long  range  varmint  cartridges. 

1 remember  years  ago  looking  at  a cus- 
tom-built .220  Swift.  For  the  life  of  me,  1 
can’t  remember  the  action  it  was  built  on, 
hut  1 do  recall  that  it  had  an  octagon  bar- 
rel and  the  stock  was  nicely  checkered  with 
a high  polish  finish.  It  looks  meant  any- 
thing, this  was  a rifle  that  would  warm  the 
heart  of  any  varmint  hunter.  It  was  being 
sold  to  settle  an  estate,  and  the  man  sell- 
ing it  told  me  he  knew  nothing  about 
shooting,  so  1 could  try  it  for  a week.  It’s  a 
good  thing  1 didn’t  plunk  down  the  money 
then,  because  the  rifle  shot  groups  at  100 
yards  that  a baseball  wouldn’t  cover. 

At  that  time,  1 was  just  getting  started 
in  gun  repair  and  didn’t  have  much  expe- 
rience or  equipment  in  figuring  out  accu- 
racy problems.  A veteran  gunsmith  and 
competitive  shooter  offered  to  help  me,  but 


the  owner  said  he  didn’t  want  anything 
done  to  the  rifle,  so  1 gave  it  hack.  If  the 
fellow  hadn’t  wanted  so  much  money  for 
the  .220  1 would  have  bought  it  and  taken 
my  chances  in  getting  it  to  shoot  accu- 
rately. 1 often  think  of  that  rifle.  Unless 
the  throat  or  the  bore  was  badly  damaged, 
it’s  hard  to  figure  out  just  what  caused  the 
rifle  to  he  so  erratic  with  more  than  a dozen 
5 -shot  groups  at  a 100  yards. 

My  quest  for  an  accurate  long 
range  varmint  cartridge  began 
with  the  episodes  1 have  just  dis- 
cussed. The  .222  Remington  722 
was  accurate,  hut  it,  too,  was  lim- 
ited to  around  275  yards  for  pin- 
point shooting,  although  a friend 
had  the  same  set  up  1 had,  and  he 
seldom  killed  crows  and  chucks 
at  less  than  275  yards.  In  the  end, 
every  shooter  needs  to  learn  what 
the  capabilities  and  limitations  of 
his  particular  rifle  are. 

The  .220  Swift  was  for  many 
years  the  fastest  factory  varmint 
cartridge.  I had  a half  dozen  over  the  years 
that  were  capable  of  425-yard  shots.  One 
Model  77  Ruger  heavy  barrel  would  shoot 
P/4-inch  groups  at  300  yards.  With  a 12x 
Lyman  scope,  I seldom  fired  at  chucks 
much  less  than  250  yards. 

With  that  type  of  long  range  accuracy, 
common  sense  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
continuing  to  look  for  a higher  degree  of 
long  range  accuracy  is  either  ridiculous  or 
downright  idiotic.  In  any  case,  I contin- 
ued looking  for  the  perfect  long  range 
varmint  cartridge,  and  it  was  about  as  fruit- 
less as  Ponce  de  Leon’s  search  for  the  foun- 
tain of  youth. 

Admittedly,  I’ve  shot  plenty  of  super 
accurate  varmint  cartridges  in  both  factory 
versions  and  wildcat  creations.  I’ve  writ- 
ten extensively  on  wildcats,  not  so  much 
that  the  wildcatted  round  is  superior  to  a 
factory  cartridge,  but  simply  because  it  adds 
a new  dimension  to  handloading.  Several 
I recall  are  the  .22  BR  Remington,  .22 
Cheetah,  6mm  x .284,  .19  Calhoon,  6mm 


Helen  Lewis 


THE  Schmidt  6t  Bender  4-16x  varmint  scope  with 
S&B's  new  varmint  reticle  incorporates  a series  of 
dots  on  the  vertical  wire  for  range  estimation. 
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BR  Remington  and  this  column’s  entry,  the 
6mm  HLS,  which  is  a relatively  new  wild- 
cat,  developed  by  the  Consolidated 
Annsluhe  Company  around  1960.  I’m  not 
sure  if  the  company  still  exists,  hut  at  that 
time  it  was  based  in  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico.  The  HLS  designation  comes  from 
the  initials  of  the  three  partners 
(Hammack,  Landers  and  Saylor),  who  de- 
veloped  the  cartridge. 

As  1 understand  it,  their  main  thrust  was 
to  come  up  with  a cartridge  of  ideal  capac- 
ity for  the  6mm  bore  for  use  with  bullets 
from  60  to  90  grains.  Because  the  .243  and 
6mm  Remington  are  over  bore  case  capac- 
ity for  optimum  efficiency  and  loading  flex- 
ibility, it  was  decided  that  a case  that  held 
around  44  grains  of  water  to  the  base  of 
the  neck  provides  top  flexibility  with  a 
variety  of  powders  for  loading  in  the  6mm 
bore.  The  .22-250  case  holds  approxi- 
mately 43  grains  of  water,  making  it  an 
ideal  case  to  use  for  the  6mm  HLS. 

The  parent  case  was  the  Remington 
.244  (6mm  Remington)  shortened  to  .250- 
3000  Savage  length.  Later,  other  experi- 
menters used  the  .250-3000  Savage  necked 
down  to  6mm.  To  muddy  the  waters  a bit 
more,  two  6mm  versions  built  on  the  .250- 
3000  case  were  named  the  Donaldson 
6mm  International  by  famous  gunsmith 
Harvey  Donaldson,  and  the  Remington 
6mm  International  designed  by  Mike 
Walker  of  Remington  Arms.  As  you  can 
see.  I’m  not  sure  if  I have  a genuine  6mm 
HLS  or  one  of  the  other  6mms.  A friend 
suggested  the  HLS  could  stand  for  the 
Helen  Lewis  Special,  after  learning  that 
Helen  made  head  shots  on  chucks  with  the 
new  wildcat  at  close  to  200  yards. 


Fun  Game  answer: 

red-eyed,  white-eyed,  blue-headed, 
yellow-throated,  warbling,  Philadel- 
phia. 

1.  Philadelphia  2.  red-eyed  3.  blue- 
headed. 


After  Jim  Peightal  built  one  on  the 
Remington  .22-250  case,  I decided  to  go 
the  same  route.  One  reason  that  helped 
me  decide  was  that  I had  250  spanking  new 
primed  Federal  .22-250  cases  that  were  just 
gathering  dust  in  my  shop.  Instead  of  buy- 
ing dies,  Peightal  shortened  6mm 
Remington  dies,  which  worked  just  fine. 

Probably  the  most  beneficial  aspect  of 
the  6mm  HLS  is  its  ability  to  handle 
heavier  bullets  than  can  be  used  success- 
fully in  the  .224  chamberings.  I’ve  learned 
from  experience  that  .224  bullet  weights 
of  more  than  55  grains  produce  question- 
able accuracy,  and  are  too  heavy  for  extra 
long  range  shooting.  I’m  sure  there  are 
those  who  will  disagree,  hut  for  varmint 
hunting  with  .224  chamberings.  I’ve  always 
used  bullet  weights  from  50  to  55  grains. 

A 60-grain  .224  bullet  in  the  .22-250  is 
hard-pressed  to  reach  3,500  fps,  and  it  takes 
a maximum  powdet  charge  to  obtain  that 
velocity,  and  accuracy  is  questionable.  The 
6mm  HLS  will  push  a 60-grain  spitzer  bul- 
let to  3,700  fps  and  still  produce  top  field 
accuracy.  It’s  possible  to  get  even  more 
velocity,  hut  in  a fast  twist  barrel,  some 
bullets  will  disintegrate  shortly  after  exit- 
ing the  muzzle.  A 1 -in- 12-inch  twist  is  best. 

The  6mm  HLS  may  be  the  epitome  of 
a 6mm  wildcat  cartridge.  It’s  a cartridge 
that  should  catch  the  eye  of  .223  and 
.22-250  shooters  who  need  more  velocity 
and  accuracy  with  bullet  weights  above  55 
grains.  The  6mm  HLS  allows  the  .22-250 
fan  to  use  the  same  case  to  add  another  75 
yards  to  the  .22-250’s  range,  and  to  also 
have  a cartridge  that  has  enough  bullet 
weight  (up  to  90  grains)  to  reach  out  when 
the  wind  is  turning  the  clover  leaves. 

Some  may  consider  the  6mm  HLS  a 
dead  wildcat,  but  don’t  forget  the  .22-250 
Remington  spent  more  than  35  years  as  a 
wildcat  before  it  became  available  to  the 
varmint  crowd,  and  today  it’s  considered 
the  top  .224  varmint  cartridge  on  the  mar- 
ket. If  the  6mm  HLS  does  go  factory,  the 
.220  Swift,  .22-250  and  all  the  6mms  may 
be  in  trouble.  □ 
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Boot  leather  has  a way  ot  bruising  skunk  cabbage  stems  so  that  their  scent, 
rising  up  through  the  close  air  of  the  heaver  swamp,  sears  your  nostrils  and  leaves 
a paste  on  your  tongue.  Dams,  looped  in  graceful  curves  across  the  floodplain,  have 
stymied  the  stream  into  a maze  of  oxbows  where  limits  are  hard  to  discern.  Green  ridges, 
with  laurel  and  ledges  beneath  a shroud  of  oak,  stand  off  beyond  the  margins  in  all 
directions. 

White  skeletons  of  drowned  oaks  tower  at  the  swamp’s  heart,  marooned  now  on 
ground  that  was  once  perched  higher  than  the  streambeds.  Thatches  of  ironwood  and 
alder,  thinned  hard  by  heavers,  skirt  the  oak  ghosts  in  hands  along  the  water.  Bright 
spikes  of  chewed  shoots  no  thicker  than  your  thumb  jut  up  everywhere  — including 
into  your  own  thoughts  when  a boot  sole  slips  sideways  in  the  mud  and  thrusts  you  off 
balance.  The  bigger  alders  are  gone,  their  chewed  snags  blackened  by  time.  This  swamp 
is  a place  in  flux,  aging,  silting  in,  building  new  firm  ground  out  of  seasons  and  floods. 

The  beaver  range  farther  into  the  woods  now  for  material  and  meals.  Where  the 
slope  tips  upward  toward  the  hills,  red  inverted  cones  as  wide  as  your  waist  stand  a foot 
high  amid  the  green.  They  are  the  gnawed  stumps  of  wild 
cherry,  with  flakes  like  matchbooks  mounded  about  their 
base.  The  ones  cut  in  early  spring  glisten  darkly,  still 
bleeding  cherry  sap  from  the  chiseled  wood.  Eew  refer- 
ences list  cherry  as  a favored  food  of  beavers,  but  al- 
der is  scarce  in  these  mountains.  It  follows  the  hea- 
ver along  the  streams  until  it  is  chewed  into  incon- 
sequence, then  follows  again  when  the  heaver  move 
on. 

The  prone  log  near  each  cone  has  a matching 
but  opposite  taper  at  the  butt  and  is  rasped  and 
gnawed  along  its  length  in  a pattern  recalling  the 
regiments  ot  muscle  along  the  side  of  a skinned  fish. 

Chew  and  savor  some  cherry  bark  sometime.  You  will 
conclude,  spitting,  that  if  beaver  shared  the  same  tastes 
as  humans,  they  would  paddle  oft  to  new  grounds  before  the 
alder  gives  out. 

Upstream,  the  oxbows  are  but  a sheen  above  the  silt,  the  water  spreading  and  thin- 
ning with  each  deposit  from  hills  gnawed  by  weather  the  way  the  beavers  gnaw  bright 
wood.  One  day  an  acorn  will  ride  the  current  down  from  ravines  where  white  rapids  lap 
the  roots  of  great  oaks.  It  will  lodge  on  the  silt  bar  of  an  oxbow,  marooned  there  when 
the  water  drains  away  for  one  last  time.  It  will  sprout, 
drop  leaves,  and  be  followed  by  others,  and  a place 
in  flux  will  have  come  full  circle,  to  a rhythm  of 
water  and  wood. 
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Books 


Tile  Pennsul’ 


Pennsylvania 


Game  C' 


'ame  V^ommission 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
214-page  hardcover  by  fames 
and  Lillian  Wakeley,  details 
birds  most  commonly  found 
here,  plus  information  on  their 
biology  and  behavior. 

Price:  $12.26 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
naturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 
Price:  $5.66 
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Pennsylvania  Game 
Cookbook  is  a collection 
of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4.71 


Pennsylvania 
Game  Commis- 
sion: 1895-1995, 
by  Joe  Kosack, 
covers  the  agency’s 
first  100  years  and 
includes  more  than 
60  historical 
photographs. 

Price:  $12.26 


MAMMALS 


Pennsylvania 
Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by 
Kathy  and  Hal 
Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their 
wildlife  viewing 
potetJtial.  Direc- 
tions, maps  and 
photos  included. 
Price:  $12.26 
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Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  J.  Kenneth 
Doutt  et.al.  profdes  the 
state’s  mammals  and 
their  roles  in  the  state’s 
history. 

Price:  $9.43 


Wildlife  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Northeast,  by  Chuck  Fergus  blends 
solid  scientific  information  with  his 
own  antecdotes.  Covers  birds  and 
mammals,  along  with  reptiles  and 
amphibians,  438  pages. 

Price:  $19.95 


WILDLIFE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


vMp.c#? 


PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Make  check 
or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania 
Came  Commission  and  send  to  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 10-9797,  or  call  1-888-888-3459; 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or  American  Express  accepted. 

For  more  on  what  the  PCC  offers,  visit  the 
"Outdoor  Shop"  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


S&H  Charges 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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IVild  Game  Cave  & 
Cooking  Vi^eoe 


The  Game  Commission,  in  cooperation 
with  Wild  Harvest  Videos,  is  pleased 
to  offer  six  videos  designed  to  help 
you  ^et  the  most  from  your  deer 
and  other  wild  ^ame  harvests. 
Produced  by  Jerry  Chiappetta  and 
featuring  Certified  Master  Chef 
Milos  Cihelka,  these  videos  dem- 
onstrate step-by-step  how  to 
clean,  butcher  and  care  for 
your  ^ame  and  transform  it 
into  delicious,  healthy  meals. 


Videos: 


Big  Came:  Field  to  Table:  90 
minutes;  if  you  want  to  butcher 
a deer,  this  is  the  video  for  you. 
Venison:  Healthy  and  Tasty:  80  minutes. 
Venison:  Aging,  Smoking  & Sausage  Making:  55  minutes. 

Care  6r  Cooking  Game  Birds  & Small  Came  Animals:  75  minutes. 

Care  6r  Cooking  Upland  Gamebirds:  75  minutes. 

Care  & Cooking  \Naterfowi:  75  minutes. 


Tapes  are  $9.95  each,  plus  sSth.  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax.  Order  from  "The  Outdooi 
Shop,"  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us,  by  writing  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS 
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editorial 


For  the  Better 

APPLYING  FOR  an  elk  license  this  year?  How  about  a bobcat  permit?  There’s  no 
xj^easier  way  than  by  applying  online  through  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  on  the  Game 
Commission’s  website,  www-pgc.state.pa.us.  And  thanks  to  a new  preference  system,  if 
you’re  not  drawn  this  year  (elk  or  bobcat),  your  application  will  go  hack  into  next  year’s 
drawing,  providing  y(,)u  apply  then,  too.  (Social  Security  numbers  are  now  being  taken 
on  those  applications  to  accommodate  this.)  Keep  applying  and  your  chances  just  get 
better  and  better.  Nonresidents  will  he  glad  to  know,  too,  that  this  year  there  is  no  cap  on 
the  number  of  nonresident  elk  licenses  that  can  be  issued.  Finally,  apply  for  an  elk  license 
and  get  a copy  of  the  PGC’s  award  winning  video  “Pennsylvania  Elk:  Reclaiming  the 
Alleghenies,”  for  only  $10,  plus  $2.95  s&h.  Look  for  the  special  coupon  in  this  year’s 
digest. 

Over  the  course  of  the  first  two  elk  seasons,  100  hunters  took  88  elk  — 46  antlered 
and  42  antlerless  — and  it  seems  everybody’s  in  on  the  action.  2002’s  biggest  elk,  a 9x7 
878'pound  hull,  was  taken  hy  IS-year-old  William  Fye  of  DuBois.  In  2001,  Todd  Yoder 
became  the  first  archer  to  take  an  elk  in  modern  times.  A 714'year'old  658'pound  bull 
with  an  8x7  rack,  his  trophy  was  also  the  largest  elk  of  2001.  Last  year  two  hunters  using 
muzzleloaders  got  elk,  and  another  archer  got  one,  too.  And  in  addition  to  William  Lye, 
two  other  junior  hunters  got  elk  last  year. 

Challenge  grant.  Like  the  first  two  elk  seasons,  the  first  10,000  application  fees 
($  100,000)  will  he  devoted  to  habitat  improvement  in  the  elk  range,  part  of  a matching 
grant  program  designed  to  help  sportsmen’s  groups,  conservation  organizations,  husi' 
nesses  and  individuals  contribute  to  the  welLheing  of  Pennsylvania’s  elk  herd. 

Since  2000'01 , when  our  first  bobcat  season  in  30  years  was  held,  1,355  people  have 
received  permits,  and  339  succeeded  in  matching  wits  with  these  elusive  felines. 

An  elk  license  application  is  only  $10,  payable  online  with  a VISA,  MasterCard, 
Discover  or  American  Express  credit  card.  Online  elk  license  applications  will  be  ac- 
cepted through  September  12.  Mail-in  applications  may  be  printed  off  the  website  or 
taken  from  this  year’s  digest  and  mailed  to:  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Elk  License 
Application,  P.O.  Box  61890,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-1890.  Lorms  submitted  through  the 
mail  must  he  accompanied  hy  a check  or  money  order  (do  not  send  cash)  for  $10  made 
payable  to  “Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,”  and  must  he  received  hy  August  22.  A 
public  drawing  to  select  this  year’s  100  elk  hunters  will  he  held  on  September  27. 

Applications  for  bobcat  licenses  are  only  $5,  and  they  will  he  accepted  beginning  July 
1 , 2003,  from  holders  of  resident  2003-04  furtaker  licenses  or  junior  or  senior  combina- 
tion licenses.  Bobcat  applications  may  be  submitted  online,  through  “The  Outdoor  Shop,” 
until  midnight  August  15;  applications  through  the  mail  (see  application  in  the  2003-04 
Digest)  must  he  postmarked  prior  to  August  15. 

Just  a few  years  ago,  heading  afield  for  either  of  these  two  game  animals  would  have 
been  unimaginable.  But  thanks  to  decades  of  sound  research  and  management  efforts, 
hunters  and  trappers  may  once  again  stalk  the  big  woods  of  Pennsylvania  for  two  of 
North  America’s  most  prized  game  animals.  Take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  for 
what  may  he  a chance  of  a lifetime.  — Boh  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

It’s  time  to  put  up  signs. 
Lots  of  signs.  One  at  every 
entrance  to  a state  game 
lands,  and  they  should  say, 
“This  Game  Lands  was  paid 
for  by  the  Licenses  purchased 
by  Pennsylvania  Hunters.” 

In  this  era  of  anti-hunting 
sentiment,  these  signs  would 
show  who  paid  for  the  game 
lands,  which  so  many  people 
so  freely  use  for  outdoor 
recreation.  Many  people 
think  game  lands  are  paid  for 
and  maintained  with  general 
fund  tax  money. 

We  need  to  do  a better  job 
of  promoting  just  who  it  is 
that  is  responsible  for  these 
lands. 

L.  B.vcher 
Richland 

Editor: 

I’ve  noticed  that  there  are 
never  any  letters  on  this  page 
from  people  who  are  opposed 
to  antler  restrictions,  yet  it 
seems  everyone  I’ve  talked  to 
is  against  them. 

D.J.  Russell 
Eldred 

We  have  published  letters 
criticizing  antler  restrictions 
(see  May  2003),  as  well  as 
those  in  favor  of  them.  It  also 
seems  that  after  last  hunting 
season,  many  of  the  critics 
discovered  the  new  restrictions 
weren’t  so  bad  after  all. 

Editor: 

I have  enjoyed  Game 
News  for  many  years,  and  as 
coordinator  for  the  N WTF’s 
“Women  in  the  Outdoors” 
program  for  the  past  four 
years.  I’ve  particularly  enjoyed 
your  articles  on  the  ladies.  My 
personal  rewards  come  when 
women  call  or  stop  by  to  tell 


me  about  their  hunts  and 
show  me  their  trophies. 

Turkey  hunting  is  my 
passion,  and  it’s  especially 
great  for  women:  It’s  spring, 
peace  and  quiet,  turkeys  can 
he  hauled  out  and,  of  course, 
there’s  that  heart-pounding 
excitement. 

Yours  in  camo. 

L.J.  Koston 
Williamsfield,OH 

Editor: 

I saw  my  first  turkeys  in 
Pennsylvania  four  years  ago, 
while  doing  some  after-season 
deer  scouting  on  a game  lands 
near  my  home,  and  it  was 
then  that  I decided  to  give 
turkey  hunting  a try’.  Well, 
this  year  1 harvested  my  third 
spring  longheard  — all  taken 
on  a game  lands. 

Being  so  new  to  the  sport, 

I feel  my  success  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  hard  work 
and  dedication  of  the  Game 
Commission  employees  who 
manage  and  maintain  our 
state  game  lands,  and  to  all 
the  volunteers  of  the  NWTF 
who  freely  contribute  their 
time  and  money  to  this 
wonderful  sport. 

To  the  men  and  women  of 
both  groups,  thank  you. 

J.L.  Fisher 
White  Deer 

Editor: 

Enjoyed  Gerald  Putt’s 
April  cover.  My  wife  and  I 
enjoy  hunting  morels  in  the 
spring,  and  have  often 
commented  that  the  time  to 


look  for  them  is  when  the 
grouse  are  drumming.  We 
were  delighted  that  Mr.  Putt 
made  a similar  correlation. 

E.  Layser 
Alt.a,WY 

Editor: 

1 was  bom  and  raised  in 
the  southwest  coal  region, 
and  Game  News  was  always  a 
part  of  my  growing  up.  Life,  it 
turned  out,  took  me  to  New 
York  City,  and  it  was  12  long 
years  without  even  seeing  a 
copy  of  Game  News  or  going 
hunting.  This  past  year, 
though, 1 took  up  deer 
hunting,  with  the  gun  my 
lather  passed  on  to  me,  and 
not  only  did  I get  a huge  8- 
point  in  upstate  New  York,  I 
also  got  a 9-point  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Thanks,  Dad,  and  I’ve 
become  an  active  Game  News 
reader  again. 

D.  Ross 

Brookl™,  NY 

Editor: 

John  McGonigle’s 
“Keeping  Young  Shooters  in 
the  Game,”  in  the  May  issue, 
was  just  about  the  best  I’ve 
ever  read  about  teaching  a 
person  about  shooting, 
particularly  about  having  a 
third  party  do  the  instructing. 

Trying  to  teach  your  own 
child  to  shoot  is  on  a par  with 
trying  to  teach  your  own 
spouse  or  child  how  to  drive. 

Don’t  go  there. 

J.Ruhl 

Mifrinbltrg 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 10-9797.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Beating  the  Odds 

By  Gerry  Zeiber 


The  perception  of  the  passage  of 
time  is  a matter  of  perspective  that 
changes  as  we  age.  To  children,  even  the 
summer  break  from  school  can  seem  like 
an  eternity.  At  some  point,  however,  we 
begin  to  realize  that  the  years  fly  by  and 
may  he  defined  hy  the  things  we  do.  Eor 
Joe,  the  clock  stopped  six  years  ago. 

Joe  is  my  uncle,  20  years  my  senior,  the 
brother  of  my  now-deceased  mother.  It  was 
he  who  first  took  me  hunting,  even  before 
I was  old  enough  to  hunt.  My  brother  and 
I walked  along,  zigzagging  with  him, 
through  the  fields,  as  he  hunted  small 
game.  Without  actually  hunting  myself,  I 
could  concentrate  on  watching  him  when- 
ever a bird  or  bunny  flushed. 

I marveled  at  the  assortment  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  he  kept  in  a beautiful  glass 
and  wood  cabinet,  one  he  created  with  his 
own  hands.  He  reworked  an  old  bolt  ac- 
tion .22  for  me  for  my  birthday  when  I was 
12.  Somehow,  even  then,  I knew  that 
hunting  would  always  be  a part  of  my  life. 

My  father,  although  not  a hunter  him- 
self, took  my  brother  and  me  hunting  once 
when  we  were  old  enough,  but  it  was  Uncle 
Joe  who  really  spent  time  with  us  afield. 
He  usually  took  us  to  the  farm  he  had 
worked  on  as  a kid.  It  had  small  fields  di- 
vided by  stone  walls  built  from  piles  of 
rocks  gathered  from  the  fields  over  the 
years.  We  always  got  shooting  there  or  on 
adjoining  lands,  and  we  learned  how  to 
hunt  on  these  outings. 

Sometimes  we  hunted  with  Uncle  Joe 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  then  his  family 
would  join  us  at  our  home  for  dinner.  As 
we  got  older,  though,  my  brother  and  1 
hunted  on  our  own.  While  in  college,  1 
sometimes  hunted  deer  with  Uncle  Joe, 
and  after  I took  my  first  — in  Potter 


County  in  1968  — he  taught  me  how 
to  skin  and  butcher  deer. 

Eor  the  most  part,  though,  during 
the  late  1960s  and  through  the  ’70s, 
Uncle  Joe  and  I went  our  separate 
ways.  My  brother  and  I hunted  with 
several  others  about  our  age.  During 
that  time.  Uncle  Joe  and  his  hunting 
buddies  spent  many  days  afield.  We’d 
always  compare  notes  on  hunting 
whenever  we  talked,  especially  at 
Thanksgiving. 

Times  change,  though,  and  hy  the 
early  1980s  my  gang  no  longer  hunted 
together,  and  Uncle  Joe’s  buddies  had 
died  or  quit  hunting.  Also,  although  I 
had  taken  my  son  out  during  one  sea- 
son, after  taking  a Hunter- Trapper  Ed 
class,  of  course,  he  admitted  that  he 
wasn’t  really  interested  in  hunting. 
Despite  my  disappointment,  it  was  a 
decision  I had  to  accept. 

With  small  game  hard  to  find  and 
walking  all  day  getting  more  difficult. 
Uncle  Joe  seemed  a likely  candidate 
for  goose  hunting,  so  I suggested  he 
give  it  a try.  He  did  and  really  liked  it. 
So,  hy  the  mid-’80s.  Uncle  Joe  and  I 
were  once  again  a team.  In  1985  he 
helped  me  finish  the  inside  of  my  new 
home,  between  learning  sessions  on 
the  habits  of  the  deer  behind  my  prop- 
erty. We  hunted  geese  during  the  long 
seasons  for  them,  and  in  between,  we 
hunted  deer. 

On  the  1986  buck  season  opener. 
Uncle  Joe  was  about  100  yards  away 
from  me  when  I downed  my  first  ant- 
lered deer  — a 10-point  — in  25  years 
of  hunting.  A year  later  I scored  again, 
with  a 7-point,  and  Uncle  Joe  was 
there  to  help  me  drag  and  hang  my 
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harvest.  Each  of  us  enjoyed  success  in 
the  succeeding  years,  and  in  1989  both 
of  us  took  antlerless  deer  on  opening 
morning. 

Uncle  Joe  eventually  began  to  have 
health  problems.  He  was  suffering 
from  diabetes,  a disease  that  begins 
slowly  hut  progresses  steadily.  He  had 
to  have  a toe  removed  prior  to  the 
1995  season,  hut  we  were  still  able  to 
hunt  deer  and  geese  together  that  year, 
and  we  both  took  an  antlerless  deer 
on  opening  morning.  Using  the  timer 
on  my  camera,  1 managed 


time  he  was  getting  around  fairly  well  on 
his  “new  leg,”  he  developed  an  infection 
in  the  other  one.  This  required  months  of 
doctor  visits  and  antibiotic  treatments, 
including  daily  intravenous  applications 
and  home  visits  by  a nurse.  At  the  point 
where  the  infection  seemed  to  he  clearing 
up.  Uncle  Joe  began  to  notice  that  he  was 
constantly  short  of  breath.  It  tunaed  out 
that  he  needed  heart  by- 
pass surgery.  Follow- 
ing that  recupera- 
tion, Uncle  Joe 
began  to  have 
trouble  with 
the  leg  infec- 


to take  several 

pictures  of  Uncle  Joe  and  me  with  our 
deer,  hut  then  the  clock  stopped. 

In  early  1996,  Uncle  Joe  began 
having  more  trouble  with  his  foot.  He 
was  willing  to  try  surgery,  a bypass  in 
his  leg  to  restore  circulation  to  the 
damaged  extremity,  hut  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  he  lost  the  leg  below  the 
knee.  Months  of  rehab  followed,  in- 
cluding hospital  stays  and  then  out- 
patient services  to  learn  to  use  a pros- 
thetic leg.  Uncle  Joe  couldn’t  hunt  at 
all  during  the  1996  season,  and  he  told 
me  about  riding  to  the  rehab  center 
during  deer  season  and  being  able  to 
only  watch  the  fluorescent  orange- 
clad  hunters  moving  in  the  woods.  For 
the  first  time  since  his  days  in  World 
War  11,  Uncle  Joe  was  not  able  to  hunt. 

1997  was  no  better.  Just  about  the 


tion  again. 
In  the  end, 
he  lost 
that  leg, 
too.  Again,  months 
of  hospitalization 
and  rehabilitation  wiped 
out  the  1998  season. 

The  summer  of  ’99  found 
Uncle  Joe  operating  with  a pair  of 
prostheses  and  canes.  He  had  to  learn  how 
to  drive  all  over  again,  with  hand  controls. 
1 told  him  that  if  he  were  willing  to  try,  I’d 
take  him  hunting.  He  was  willing. 

We  hunted  geese  just  twice  in  a short- 
ened regular  season  that  year,  in  the  game 
lands  adjacent  to  the  Middle  Creek  Wild- 
life Management  Area,  hut  had  no  luck. 
Although  1 carried  his  gear.  Uncle  Joe  had 
trouble  maneuvering  over  the  uneven 
ground  to  get  off  the  road  the  required  dis- 
tance. 

For  buck  season,  the  night  before  open- 
ing day  1 placed  a chair  in  the  woods  for 
Uncle  Joe.  In  the  morning  1 carried  his 
gear,  as  he  walked  with  great  difficulty,  the 
required  distance  behind  the  houses  to  his 
spot.  1 missed  a buck  that  day  and  it  ran  up 
toward  Uncle  Joe.  1 watched,  hoping  he’d 
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get  a shot,  hut  due  to  the  terrain,  he  could 
see  only  its  antlers.  1 got  the  buck  after  it 
turned  back  my  way. 

During  antlerless  season  1 missed  a doe, 
and  Uncle  Joe  didn’t  get  a shot.  By  then 
our  outings  were  beginning  to  catch  up 
with  him.  Artificial  legs  on  a sidewalk  are 
one  thing,  but  it’s  an  entirely  different  mat- 
ter in  the  woods. 

In  the  spring  of  2000,  Uncle  Joe  called 
and  asked  if  I knew  where  he  could  get  a 
boat  trailer  winch  that  would  ratchet  in 
both  directions.  I told  him  that  I didn’t 
know  if  such  a device  was  made,  but  I sug- 
gested several  outdoor  catalogs  that  might 
help.  I asked  what  he  was  making,  think- 
ing I might  offer  an  alternative  solution. 
He  sidestepped  my  question  by  replying, 
“You  won’t  believe  it  when  I tell  you.’’ 

Uncle  Joe  had  hunted  during  the  first 
few  years  of  archery  seasons,  back  in  the 
’50s.  In  fact,  he  still  has  the  quiver  and  ar- 
rows he  made  himself  to  use  with  his  long 
bow.  An  injury  at  work  in  the  early  ’60s, 
however,  prevented  him  from  pulling  a 
bow.  He  asked  me  what  I knew  about  cross- 
bows, and  I admitted  that  I knew  little. 

I knew  that  the  Game  Commission  had 
special  permits  for  those  who  qualified. 
One  permit  allows  a disabled  hunter  to  use 
a vehicle  as  a blind,  and  another  allows  a 
crossbow  to  be  used  during  the  archery  sea- 
son. Uncle  Joe  told  me  that  he  had  sub- 
mitted the  applications  and  even  had  a 
visit  from  a WCO  to  review  some  infor- 
mation. 

In  July,  I went  with  Uncle  Joe  when  he 
purchased  a crossbow.  He  bought  the  en- 
tire outfit,  including  the  bolts.  He  also  pro- 
cured a crank  actuated  cocking  device, 
which  he  would  need  because  he  was  un- 
able to  stand  on  the  bow  rest  to  cock  it 
manually. 

When  he  came  up  to  sight  it  in  on  the 
excelsior  bales  that  my  neighbor  and  I 
keep,  he  finally  revealed  the  secret  about 
the  boat  winch.  Joe  had  bought  a battery- 
powered  scooter,  which  is  classified  as  a 
type  of  wheelchair.  He  checked  out  sev- 


eral different  models  by  driving  them 
around  a vacant  lot.  The  3-wheeled 
version,  which  he  settled  on,  has  a seat 
that  can  he  raised  and  lowered,  and 
can  he  unlocked  to  swivel  in  any  di- 
rection. The  winch  device  was  for  the 
hoist  he  was  making  from  scrap  mate- 
rials to  lift  the  scooter  into  and  out  of 
the  trunk  of  his  car. 

Before  dawn  on  the  first  day  of  ar- 
chery season,  I carried  Uncle  Joe’s 
crossbow  as  he  worked  his  way  by 
flashlight  down  the  trail  behind  my 
house  on  his  “electric  legs.”  To  save 
him  some  trouble,  I cocked  the  device 
for  him  before  moving  on  about  an- 
other 75  yards  to  my  ladder  stand.  We 
saw  nothing  that  day,  but  Uncle  Joe 
figured  out  some  modifications  for  the 
scooter.  Before  our  next  hunt,  he  fab- 
ricated a mount  to  hold  his  crossbow 
and  his  two  canes  when  moving  to  and 
from  the  woods. 

Over  the  next  several  weeks,  I saw 
several  bucks,  but  none  came  within 
shooting  range.  I set  Uncle  Joe  up  at  a 
different  spot,  about  80  yards  out  in 
front  of  me,  because  I had  seen  more 
activity  there.  Finally,  one  morning  a 
deer  slipped  in  between  us  and  began 
to  snort  at  Uncle  Joe,  who,  as  it  turned 
out,  was  facing  the  wrong  way  and 
couldn’t  move  without  spooking  it. 
Although  I couldn’t  see  the  deer,  I 
grunted  at  it.  Several  minutes  later  I 
heard  something  behind  me  and 
turned  to  see  a spike  with  one  antler. 
The  buck  got  within  60  yards,  but 
then  turned  and  walked  away. 

At  1 1 o’clock  I decided  to  move, 
so  I left  my  gear,  except  for  my  how,  at 
my  stand  and  quietly  walked  down  the 
trail  to  where  Uncle  Joe  was  sitting 
on  his  scooter.  As  he  was  telling  me 
about  the  “unicorn”  buck  I heard 
something  off  to  our  left.  I touched  his 
shoulder  and  he  stopped  talking,  and 
we  then  watched  as  a big  buck  trotted 
past  us  at  about  50  yards.  He  never 
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slowed,  but  after  he  passed,  I heard 
more  rustling.  As  I crouched  behind 
Uncle  Joe,  a spike  quartered  toward 
us  and  stopped.  Uncle  joe  had  the 
crosshow  ready  and  was  taking  aim. 
The  buck  was  getting  nervous  and  ap- 
peared ready  to  run,  so  1 whispered  to 
Uncle  Joe  to  hold  for  30  yards.  I 
couldn’t  understand  why  this  deer  was 
standing  around  so  long  when  it  ob- 
viously sensed  that  something  wasn’t 
right. 

1 followed  the  path  of  the  bolt  as 
Uncle  Joe  touched  it  off.  The  holt  fish- 
tailed briefly,  straightened  out,  and  hit 
with  a distinct  thunk.  The  cJeer  ran  off 
to  our  left,  the  way  it  had  come. 

After  retrieving  my  gear,  I returned 
to  Uncle  Joe  and  waited  a full  half 
hour  before  beginning  to  track  the 
buck.  There  was  no  blood  trail,  so  1 
began  a back  and  forth  pattern  in  an 
ever-widening  sector,  starting  at  the 
point  of  impact.  1 was  beginning  to  get 
a bit  anxious  about  the  lack  of  any 
sign,  but  then  I saw  the  downed  buck 
at  the  bottom  of  a gully,  about  a hun- 
dred yards  from  where  Uncle  Joe  had 
shot  it.  When  1 got  to  the  buck  I no- 
ticed an  entrance  wound  but  no  exit 
hole.  1 noticed  something  else,  too. 
The  buck’s  right  eye  was  glazed  over, 
and  now  I understood  why  it  hacJ  hesi- 
tated so  long.  Despite  sensing  danger. 
It  couldn’t  see  us  as  Uncle  Joe  got  into 
position  to  shoot. 

1 walked  back  to  Uncle  Joe  and  he 
hlled  out  his  tag.  I teased  him  about  a 
physically  disabled  hunter  taking  a 
blind  deer.  After  the  field-dressing,  1 
dragged  the  deer  up  to  Joe,  who  sug- 
gested that  we  try  to  drag  the  deer  to 
the  house  with  his  scooter.  It  worked, 
with  some  additional  pushing  from 
me. 

Our  next  outing  was  on  the  Satur- 
day after  Thanksgiv’ing.  Uncle  Joe  had 
applied  for  a goose  blind  at  Middle 
Creek,  and  was  included  in  a special 


drawing  for  disabled  hunters.  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  hunt,  I loaded  his  disassembled 
buggy  into  my  truck.  As  it  turned  out,  he 
didn’t  need  it.  The  Middle  Creek  accom- 
modations for  physically  challenged  hunt- 
ers are  first  class.  When  we  checked  in,  we 
were  given  the  key  to  a locked  gate,  which 
allowed  us  to  drive  right  up  to  the  blind. 
With  just  his  canes  he  was  able  to  traverse 
the  1 5 feet  from  the  vehicle  to  the  blind, 
which  was  specifically  built  to  accommo- 
date wheelchairs. 

After  setting  out  about  two  dozen  de- 
coys, 1 retreated  to  the  blind  as  shooting 
time  arrived.  I wish  I could  say  that  Uncle 
Joe  got  a goose,  but  neither  of  us  fired  a 
shot.  As  the  geese  began  to  fly,  hunters  in 
another  blind  had  first  crack  at  them.  By 
the  time  the  geese  got  over  us,  they  were 
out  of  range.  We  passed  the  time  reliving 
past  hunts,  though,  and  had  a lot  of  fun. 

New  regulations  in  2000  allowed  a se- 
nior or  disabled  hunter,  when  properly  li- 
censed, to  take  an  antlerless  deer  during 
the  2-week  buck  season.  Uncle  Joe  met  the 
requirements,  and  on  opening  day  I helped 
him  get  situated  before  moving  to  my  spot 
nearby.  At  12:15  I took  a buck  with  one 
long  spike  and  a broken  antler  on  the  other 
side.  Uncle  Joe  came  hack  to  the  house 
with  me  as  I prepped  the  deer  for  the  trip 
to  the  butcher. 

On  the  first  Saturday  of  the  season,  I 
helped  Uncle  Joe  get  situated  and  then 
went  back  home  to  tend  to  some  chores.  I 
checked  on  him  periodically,  and  he  saw  a 
deer  run  by  in  mid-morning,  but  it  was 
moving  too  fast  for  a shot.  At  1 2:30  he  saw 
five  deer,  hut  the  animals  were  too  far  out 
and  moving  too  fast  for  a shot. 

On  the  last  day  of  buck  season,  which 
was  also  the  first  day  of  the  antlerless  sea- 
son in  2000,  I watched  three  deer  sneak 
down  the  hill  opposite  Uncle  Joe  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gully  that  divides  the  hills. 
They  were  closer  to  Uncle  Joe  than  me, 
and  1 had  some  brush  in  the  way,  so  I didn’t 
shoot.  About  15  minutes  later  I saw  Uncle 
Joe  raise  his  rifle  and  aim,  only  to  lower  it 
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again.  After  doing  this  sev- 
eral times,  he  finally  fired. 

When  1 got  to  him,  he 
simply  said,  “1  don’t  know.” 

He  explained  that  the  three 
deer  finally  came  up  out  of 
the  gully,  hut  were  behind 
trees  and  didn’t  give  him  an 
ideal  shot.  He  said  that  the 
one  he  fired  at  didn’t  appear 
to  he  hit,  and  1 spent  a half 
hour  searching  for  any  sign 
before  deciding  Uncle  Joe 
had  missed. 

As  1 was  heading  back  to 
him,  some  nearby  shooting 
put  both  of  us  on  alert. 

Uncle  Joe  pointed  down 
into  the  gully,  behind  me  to 
my  right.  1 wheeled  about 
and  saw  a doe  quietly  slip- 
ping up  the  hill.  Uncle  Joe 
couldn’t  shoot,  because  1 was 
in  the  way,  so  1 took  the 
shot. 

Uncle  Joe  stayed  at  his  spot 
the  rest  of  the  day,  while  1 got  my  doe  back 
to  the  house  and  took  care  of  it.  On  the 
following  Monday,  Uncle  Joe  came  over 
in  the  late  morning  and  hunted  the  rest  of 
the  day,  while  1 did  jobs  around  the  house, 
but  he  didn’t  see  any  deer. 

Uncle  Joe  talked  about  hunting  with  his 
crossbow  during  the  late  archery  season, 
but  the  snow  cover  that  had  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  antlerless  season  stayed  around. 
Getting  Uncle  Joe’s  scooter  around  in  the 
snow  was  impossible. 

I felt  a little  guilty  for  taking  the  doe  on 
that  Saturday,  but  realistically,  1 knew 
Uncle  Joe  couldn’t  have  shot.  I called  him 
and  lamented  the  snow  cover  and  men- 
tioned that  it  was  too  bad  he  hadn’t  taken 
a deer.  Uncle  Joe  brought  me  back  to  real- 
ity in  a hurry,  though.  He  reminded  me 
that  whenever  you  hunt,  heating  the  odds 
and  getting  a deer  is  a bonus.  The  real  en- 
joyment is  just  being  out  hunting.  He  told 
me  that  thoughts  of  hunting  was  what  got 


him  through  those  long  months  of  re- 
habilitation, setbacks,  complications 
and  convalescence. 

Of  course  he  was  right.  The  buck 
Uncle  Joe  took  with  his  crossbow  was 
not  a triumph  of  man  over  beast.  It 
was,  rather,  a triumph  over  adversity, 
a triumph  of  the  human  spirit,  a tri- 
umph over  unfavorable  odds.  Hunt- 
ing has  always  been  about  the  prepa- 
ration and  the  anticipation,  the  cama- 
raderie and  the  memories,  more  so 
than  the  defining  moment.  Long  af- 
ter the  venison  is  gone  we  can  still 
savor  the  experience. 

With  Uncle  Joe’s  determination, 
the  Game  Commission’s  foresight  and 
generous  accommodations  for  the  dis- 
abled, and  a burgeoning  deer  popula- 
tion, Uncle  Joe’s  clock  is  running 
again,  and  we  are  a team  once  more. 
Now,  if  those  darn  geese  will  just  he  a 
bit  more  cooperative  ...  □ 
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The  Still  House  Inn 

The  Orrstown  Hunting  Club, 

1897-1947 

By  Rob  Wegner 


The  orrstown  Hunting 

Club’s  Still  House  Inn,  located 
in  Still  House  Hollow  in  the  South 
Mountains  of  Franklin  County,  has  to 
he  considered  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
legendary  deer  camps.  In  1948  club 
members  published  a history  of  their 
deer  camp,  Meat  on  the  Pole,  limited 
to  100  numhered  and  signed  copies. 
Of  the  more  than  2,000  books  on  deer 
and  deer  hunting  in  my  library,  I con- 
sider  this  privately  printed  limited  edi- 
tion to  he  one  of  my  favorites.  Meat 
on  the  Pole  by  club  historian  Charles 
D.  Minehart,  as  told  to  Louis  Lester, 
documents  the  story  of  one  of  the 
nation’s  oldest  and  longest  running 
deer  camps. 

The  group  owned  only  20  acres, 
nestled  high  on  the  slopes  of  these 
mountains,  but  the  men  roamed  far 
and  wide  for  half  a century.  They  knew 
every  trail,  hill  and  hollow  intimately 
tor  miles  around. 

As  the  crow  flies  they 
were  located  about  five 
miles  south  of 
Shippensburg,  or  eight 
miles  east  and  a little 
north  of  Chamhershurg. 

Minehart  gives  us  this 
description:  “If  you  drew 
a line  on  a map  from 
Gettyshurg  to 

Shippensburg  and  an- 
other from  Fayetteville 
to  Carlisle,  where  the 
two  lines  cross  will  be 
just  about  hollerin’  dis- 


tance from  the  cabin.  It  will  at  least  be  close 
enough  that  if  a deer  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  the  cook  would  slip  outside  to  see 
what  the  shootin’  was  all  about.” 

In  this  account,  Minehart  noted  that 
this  section  of  Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  his- 
tory, romance  and  tradition.  He  suspected 
that  if  the  old  trees  could  talk,  they  would 
reveal  some  mighty  strange  tales  that 
would  clearly  shake  the  family  “trees”  of 
some  of  his  good  and  respected  neighbors 
to  the  very  foundations.  He  gave  the  fol- 
lowing example:  “According  to  the  stories 
told  by  the  Rev.  George  Perry  and  old 
‘Banty’  Fry,  who  lived  in  this  section  for 
many  years,  hack  in  the  old  charcoaling 
days.  Still  House  Hollow  not  only  got  its 
name,  hut  also  a rather  questionable  repu- 
tation at  the  same  time.  It  seems  the  locals 
did  not  look  too  kindly  upon  the  revenue 
tax,  so  they  just  moved  into  the  mountains 
and  set  up  stills  of  their  own.  Apparently 
they  did  a rather  thriving  business,  because 
some  of  the  old  foundations  for  the  stills 


THE  MOUNTAIN  BOYS  in  1910  dressed  as  pallbearers  in 
front  of  their  bending  meat  pole. 
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can  he  seen  today  along  the  creek.  From 
time  to  time  revenue  agents  were  sent  into 
the  mountains,  hut  many  never  made  it 
hack  into  civilization.  What  happened  to 
them,  we  can  only  guess.” 

The  Orrstown  Hunting  Cluh  came  into 
existence  on  May  1,  1897  — the  year  the 
use  of  salt  and  hounds  for  hunting  deer 
were  made  illegal  in  Pennsylvania  — when 
William  “Pappy”  Kane  and  some  of  his 
friends  gathered  in  his  blacksmith  shop  in 
Mongul  to  draw  up  and  adopt  the  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  of  the  cluh. 

During  the  cluh’s  early  years,  the  mem- 
bers hunted  from  tents  and  kept  on  the 
move,  because  of  the  low  deer  densities. 
These  charter  members  came  from  all  walks 
of  life.  “Pappy”  Kane  was  a blacksmith; 
John  Walters  (the  first  president)  was  a 
stonemason  over  at  Lurgan;  Harvey  H. 
Ritchie,  one  of  the  most  conscientious  deer 
hunters  to  ever  shoulder  a gun,  was  a car- 
pet weaver  from  Orrstown;  and  Jacob 
Ulrich  was  a carpenter  from  Orrstown. 
During  those  years  members  of  the  cluh 
read  Theodore  Roosevelt’s,  The  Deer  Fam- 
ily (1902)  and  the  1904  edition  of  T.  S. 
Van  Dyke’s,  The  Still'Hunter  in  their  tents 
by  lantern  and  candle  light. 

Deer  were  so  scarce  back  then  that 
while  sitting  around  the  fire  in  what  came 
to  he  called  “smoke  talk,”  they  more  often 
talked  about  just  seeing  deer  tracks.  In  1904 
they  developed  shooting  matches  to  not 
just  improve  their  shooting  skills,  hut  to 
better  their  chances  of  getting  a deer,  if  one 
ever  presented  itself.  These  shooting 
matches  became  extremely  popular  and  a 
major  highlight  of  deer  camp  life. 

It  wasn’t  until  1906,  when  the  Game 
Commission  began  to  transplant  and  stock 
deer,  that  the  group  started  to  shoot  deer. 
They  got  three  bucks  in  1910,  the  first  year 
they  killed  more  than  one  during  a sea- 
son. Philip  Cover  picked  off  a 7-point  at 
Devil  Alex,  while  the  distinguished  Rev- 
erend George  Perry  got  a 4-point  on  the 
Sand  Bank,  and  later  at  the  same  spot,  an 
8-point  received  a one-way  ticket  to  the 


meat  pole  from  the  rifle  shouldered  by 
Benjamin  Hostetter.  As  Minehart 
noted,  “Our  spirits  were  high  and  a real 
Still  House  Inn  celebration  followed.” 

During  the  next  1 3 years  they  wan- 
dered around  like  gypsies,  living  out 
of  large  canvas  tents,  hut  stayed  pri- 
marily in  the  Still  House  Hollow  area. 
In  1911,  they  bought  20  acres  from 
Levi  F.  Weest  for  $60.  They  now 
dreamed  of  erecting  a bona  fide  deer 
shack,  hut  10  more  years  of  tenting 
would  pass  before  that  event  would 
occur.  Meanwhile,  they  continued  to 
improve  the  property  and  the  logging 
road  that  ran  through  it.  As  the  years 
passed,  they  saw  and  bagged  more  deer 
as  the  population  continued  to  grow. 

Minehart  notes  that  when  tenting 
in  those  days,  the  old  sheet-iron  stove 
kept  them  comfortable  despite  zero 
degree  temperatures.  During  the  1915 
deer  hunt,  the  tent  became  so  com- 
pletely encrusted  with  snow  and  ice 
they  had  to  leave  it  until  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Around  1915,  the  cut  for- 
est began  to  grow  back  into  the  seed- 
ling/sapling stage,  and  the  deer  popu- 
lation in  Still  House  Hollow  began  to 
rapidly  grow. 

During  the  1915  deer  season  (De- 
cember 1-15),  the  club  members  were 
reading  Captain  Henry  W. 
Shoemaker’s  popular  Pennsylvania 
Deer  and  Their  Horns  (1915),  a com- 
pendium of  deer  hunting  stories  and 
tales  about  legendary  bucks  and  fa- 
mous deer  slayers,  such  as  Phil  Wright 
of  Franklin  County,  who  killed  more 
than  a 1 ,000  deer  and  hung  out  at  the 
famous  Deer  Head  Tavern.  They 
dreamed  of  killing  such  gigantic  bucks 
like  the  Strohecker  head  (see  “The 
Minnisink  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club” 
article  in  August  2002)  and  the  bizarre 
Rhine’s  head.  They  also  dreamed  of 
reenacting  the  famous  deer  drives  of 
the  “Wild  Hunter  of  the  Juniata,” 
“Black  Jack”  Schwartz,  who  presided 
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over  deer  drives  encompassing  a ra- 
dius of  30  miles.  Schwartz  and  his  ht)ys 
reportedly  downed  198  deer  in  a single 
drive. 

During  this  time,  the  deer  popula- 
tion continually  rose  in  a dramatic 
way.  In  1913,  300,000  licensed  hunt- 
ers took  800  bucks  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  1915,  when  only  250,000  licenses 
were  sold,  hunters  killed  more  than 
1,200  bucks.  By  1919,  when  license 
sales  increased  to  400,000,  the  buck 
kill  increased  to  2,939.  Pennsylvania’s 
remarkable  buck  kill  during  this  time 
received  nationwide  notoriety. 

As  World  War  1 came  to  a close, 
the  Orrstown  Hunting  Club  again 
hunted  deer  in  earnest,  and  1921  was 
a banner  year.  Not  only  did  they  adopt 
a resolution  to  build  a club  house,  but 
by  the  end  of  the  1921  deer  season, 
the  year  the  Game  Commission  de- 
clared bucks  with  antlers  four  inches 
long,  or  longer,  legal,  16  diehards  — 
hunting  out  ot  the  newly  built  Still 
House  Inn  — shot  six  bucks. 

The  1922  deer  season  also  proved 
highly  productive  for  the  club,  as  the 
members  again  bagged  six  bucks.  “We 
maintained  the  record  hy  bouncing  off 
six  deer  again  this  year,  when  meat  was 
brought  in  hy  Roland  Smith,  John 
Mowery,  Wilmont  Mowrey,  Harry 
Miller,  W.  Chester  Wise,  and  my  son 
John  Minehart.  The  figure  six  seems 
to  have  been  the  lucky  number  for  the 
club,  as  John  killed  the  sixth  deer  on 
the  sixth  day  of  the  season.  The  pre- 
ceding year  the  sixth  deer  was  also 
killed  on  the  sixth  day  the  club 
hunted.” 

Also  in  1922  Charles  Minehart  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  In 
1923  the  Game  Commission  gave 
landowners  the  right  to  kill  deer  for 
damage  to  crops.  That  year  also 
brought  about  authorization  for  the 
commission  to  establish  an  antlerless 
deer  season.  The  hoys  at  Still  House 


DURING  the  early  years  the  Orrstown 
Hunting  Club  boys  hunted  out  of  tents  and 
kept  on  the  move,  because  of  low  deer 
densities.  All  three  of  these  hunters  appear 
to  be  carrying  Winchester  rifles. 

Hollow  once  again  got  several  fine  deer, 
including  a 10-point  over  on  the  Little 
Polk,  shot  hy  member  Frank  Beam.  This 
1923  antlerless  deer  hunt,  however,  brewed 
controversy  with  deer  hunters  all  across  the 
nation. 

The  following  year  also  proved  to  he 
successful,  with  John  Walters,  C.  E.  Foust 
and  Bill  Beam  each  tying  their  tags  to  nice 
bucks.  With  three  deer  hanging  on  the 
meat  pole,  joy  reigned  supreme  at  Still 
House  Inn.  The  hoys  sent  a message  to  the 
Game  Commission  back  in  Harrisburg, 
telling  officials  that  pretty  good  rifle  shots 
prevailed  at  Still  House  Inn  and  mighty 
tine  venison  hung  from  the  meat  pole. 
Twenty-six  guns  participated  in  the  1924 
season. 

In  1925,  30  members  assembled  at  the 
Inn  to  chase  deer  and  escape  the  rigors  of 
an  over-civilized  society.  Grin  Clippinger, 
Harry  Miller  and  John  Minehart  put  three 
bucks  on  the  meat  pole,  and  again  they 
sent  a good  news  message  hack  to  Harris- 
burg officials.  Statewide  that  year,  hunters 
bagged  7,287  bucks. 

After  attempting  many  methods  to  im- 
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prove  the  deer  herd  situation,  in  1928  the 
Game  Commission  declared,  for  the  first 
time  since  antlerless  deer  were  given  com- 
plete protection  in  1907,  a general  season 
on  antlerless  deer  (with  the  exception  of 
16  counties),  and  a closed  season  on  bucks. 
Hunters  shot  25,097  antlerless  deer.  The 
Game  Commission’s  classic  Bulletin  #12 
in  1930,  The  Pennsylvania  Deer  Problem, 
reported  that  this  event  “aroused  so  much 
antagonism  that  the  controversy  echoed 
in  the  nation’s  press  from  ocean  to  ocean.” 

Despite  the  1929  Stock  Market  Crash, 
25  boys  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Inn 
that  year,  and  some  of  them  brought  home 
venison  to  feed  their  families.  The  state 
deer  kill  that  year  reached  22,822  bucks. 

As  a member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
Minehart  kept  the  cluh  members  well  in- 
formed of  new  and  pending  deer  hunting 
legislation.  When  he  arrived  in  camp  in 
December  of  1930,  he  brought  with  him 
copies  of  Bulletin  #12.  In  reading  this  his- 
toric bulletin,  the  members  of  the  cluh  soon 
learned  that  in  1928,  due  mainly  to  deer 
hunters  not  fully  cooperating  in  the  doe 
season,  special  sharpshooters  of  the  Board, 
known  for  their  superior  marksmanship 
and  knowledge  of  deer  hunting,  were  dis- 
patched to  kill  off  some  does  throughout 
the  state.  Hunters  protested,  as  many  felt 
the  Game  Commission  was  depriving  them 


of  sport  and  venison,  which  rightfully 
belong  to  the  hunters,  who  had  an- 
nually paid  their  license  fees. 

The  highlight  of  the  fireside  sto- 
ries that  year,  however,  centered  on 
Ira  Kane’s  Winchester  Model  1887 
12-gauge  shotgun.  “If  you  haven’t  seen 
that  lever  action  Winchester  shotgun 
of  Ira  Kane’s,  you  better  take  a good 
look,”  Minehart  wrote.  “1  imagine  Ira 
and  his  boys  have  thrown  more  pump- 
kin halls  out  of  that  antique  into  the 
sides  of  more  deer  than  any  other  gun 
that  has  been  carried  over  these 
mountains.  The  Winchester  folks 
made  only  a few  of  them,  and  dozens 
of  collectors  have  tried  to  get  that  gun 
from  Ira,  hut  it’s  no  sale  as  far  as  he’s 
concerned.  The  Winchester  Com- 
pany is  anxious  to  have  it  for  their  col- 
lection, and  have  offered  Ira  the  pick 
of  their  catalog  in  exchange,  hut  he’s 
keeping  it.” 

Members  of  the  cluh  prided  them- 
selves on  the  vast  variety  of  shooting 
irons  at  the  Inn  in  the  mountains.  One 
camp  roster  read:  “.32  Remington;  .25- 
20  Stevens;  .30-30  Winchester;  .35 
Remington;  12-Gauge  Winchester 
shotgun;  .30-06  Winchester;  .303  Sav- 
age; .32  Winchester  Special;  .32-40 
Winchester;  .30-06  Remington;  .300 
Savage;  16-gauge 
pump  Winchester; 
.30  Remington;  just 
to  mention  a few.” 
In  1934,  the  cluh 
leased  the  Still 
House  Inn  to  the 
Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  (CCC) 
during  the  off-sea- 
son. During  the 
mid-1930s,  cluh 
members  often 
hunted  with  the 
hoys  from  the  CCC, 
and  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  have  60-70 


WHEN  the  logging  road  to  the  Still  House  Inn  improved,  some 
of  the  deer  camp  members  drove  their  "camp"  right  into  Still 
House  Hollow.  This  photo  was  taken  in  1909. 
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young  lads  driving  the  entire 
mountainside  (there  was  no  law  then 
limiting  the  number  of  hunters  in  a 
party).  Byl936  the  membership 
peaked  at  30  gunners. 

Criticism  was  immediate  and  direct 
to  the  first  statewide  antlerless  deer 
only  season,  in  1938,  when  hunters 
shot  171,662  deer.  Legislator 
Minehart  summed  up  the  feelings  for 
many  members  of  the  club.  “Every 
time  1 think  of  that  year,  1 shudder  all 
the  way  down  to  my  shoes.  It  was  aw- 
ful.  Believe  me,  it  was  worth  a man’s 
life  almost,  to  move  in  the  woods.  And 
if  he  didn’t  move,  some  fool  with  lots 


of  shells  and  no  brains  would  bang 
away  just  to  hear  the  noise.  Why  halt 
the  population  was  not  stretched  out 
with  the  deer  that  were  slaughtered. 
I’ll  never  be  able  to  explain.  I’m  not 
exaggerating  when  I say  the  woods  was 
tilled  with  hunters,  and  anything  with 
four  legs  was  shot.  Lots  of  them  with 
two  legs  were  shot,  also. 

“The  hoys  up  in  Harrisburg  who  fig' 
Lire  such  things  as  the  number  of  deer 
in  relation  to  food  availability,  will 
prove  to  you  that  a doe  season  at  in- 
tervals  is  healthy,  and  actually  means 
more  game  each  year.  They  have  cen- 
sus  figures,  number  of  deer  killed,  num- 
her  alive,  number  for  each  year,  and 
lots  of  other  statistics.  They  may  be 
right,  but  I’m  a little  hard  to  con- 
vince.” 

In  1940,  the  club  added  an  electric 


light  plant  to  the  Inn,  and  with  another 
liberalized  season,  the  Inn’s  meat  pole  hung 
heavy  with  deer.  That  year  Pennsylvania 
reached  an  all-time  high  deer  harvest  of 
186,575  animals  — a dramatic  increase 
from  the  150  shot  in  1898. 

During  the  1940s,  the  buck  harvests 
remained  fairly  stable  at  around  30,000. 
The  Pennsylvania  Woolrich-clad  nimrods 
also  downed  some  real  trophy  bucks  dur- 
ing this  time.  One  thinks  of  Lewis  Hajo’s 
buck  (162-4/8,  typical),  shot  in 
Lackawanna  County  in  1941,  Edward 
Dodge’s  238-6/8  nontypical  shot  in  1942 
in  Erie  County,  and  the  Paul  Corley  buck 
(186-7/8,  nontypical)  shot  in  Bedford 

County  in  1944. 

Despite  the 
uproar  with  the 
1938  first  state- 
wide antlerless 
only  deer  sea- 
son, historically, 
hunting  “female 
and  immature 
deer  under  state 
control  seemed 
widely  consid- 
ered an  occasional,  if  distasteful,  necessity,” 
as  historian  Louis  Warren  notes  in  his  pro- 
vocative hook.  The  Hunter’s  Game  (1997). 
Yet,  the  hunting  of  does  still  weighed 
heavily  on  the  minds  of  the  older  hunters 
in  Still  House  Hollow. 

As  the  club  reached  its  50th  anniver- 
sary in  1947,  Minehart  addressed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  aging  process:  “Well,  some  of 
us  are  getting  along  in  years  now,  and  prob- 
ably do  our  best  hunting  in  an  easy  chair 
alongside  this  old  chunk  stove.  We  have 
the  experience  and  desire,  hut  there  comes 
a time  when  the  old  legs  and  heart  just 
won’t  take  the  hard  punishment  any 
longer.  We  can  help  out  occasionally,  or 
perhaps  do  a little  pot  hunting,  but  for  the 
real  stuff,  we’re  depending  on  these 
younger  fellows  to  carry  on  with  the  spirit 
and  tradition  of  the  cluh.  Eifty  years  is  a 
long  time.”  □ 


For  more  on  deer  camps  see  Wegner's  Legendary  Deer 
Camps  (2001 ).  Autographed  copies  can  be  ordered  for  $41 , 
including  postage  and  handling.  Please  make  checks  pay- 
able to  Robert  Wegner:  Deer  Valley,  6008  K,  Blue  Mounds, 
Wl  53517.  608-795-2721  (office),  608-795-4720  (fax), 
robert_wegner@angelfire.com  (e-mail). 
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"Where's  the 
Bird,  Sadie?" 


By  Andrew  C.  Keth 

IT  WAS  THE  FALL  after  we  were 
married  when  my  wife  Jill  picked 
out  Sadie;  the  golden  retriever  was  to  he 
her  dog.  1 thought  I might  hunt  some 
with  Sadie,  hut  my  brother  Phil  and  1 
had  purchased  a springer  pup  that  we 
were  working.  Sadie  chewed  everything 
that  didn’t  move  and  licked  everyone 
who  did.  She  eventually  outgrew  the 
chewing,  but  not  before  she  chewed  the 
ear  off  the  mount  of  the  biggest  buck  I 
had  ever  shot.  My  father  and  1 had 
mounted  that  deer,  so  it  was  only 
recently  that  1 had  the  heart  to  take  the 
big  8'point  to  be  redone.  She  never 
really  outgrew  the  licking,  though,  as  it 
was  her  only  way,  short  of  the  thrashing 
tail,  of  showing  affection.  Even  in  old 
age,  it  was  rare  that  a person  could  reach 
out  to  pat  her  head  or  stroke  her  velvet 
ear  without  receiving  a wet  token  of  her 
appreciation. 

In  retrospect,  the  early  years  of  bird 
hunting  with  those  two  dogs  were 
marvelous.  Although  we  saw  many  birds, 
and  even  bagged  a few,  the  taking  was 
not  what  made  the  days  wonderful.  Phil 
was  just  finishing  college  and  working  his 
first  “real”  job.  I was  working  and  had 
gone  back  to  school,  so  our  schedules 
allowed  for  occasional  morning  hunts 
and  many  mid-aftemoon  breaks  to  the 
field.  My  hunting  journal  entry  on 
Monday,  November  4,  1991,  describes 
the  first  bird  bagged  over  1 -year-old 
Sadie.  “Cold.  Took  Sadie  to  the  game 
lands  near  Shippenville,  where  she 
hunted  out  one  rooster  and  flushed  it 
perfectly.  When  1 downed  it  with  one 


shot,  she  went  right  over  and  held  it 
for  me  with  her  front  paws.  She 
worked  close  and  listened  well.” 
About  that  same  time  1 pur- 
chased a female  springer  that  ended 
up  being  a regular  hunting  compan- 
ion for  many  years.  She  worked  birds 
with  a passion  and,  being  small, 
would  enter  places  that  no  other  dog 
could  go.  Sadie,  however,  was  the 
one  requested  by  everyone  invited 
to  hunt  with  me.  Although  she 
couldn’t  get  into  the  densest 
thickets,  she  had  a fantastic  nose 
and  never  lost  a bird.  Hunting 
associates  appreciated  and  respected 
these  traits,  of  course,  but  there  was 
something  more.  Abhie,  my  springer, 
was  as  good  a dog  as  anyone  would 
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want  to  hunt  behind  but,  although 
she  was  my  little  buddy,  she  was  all 
business  in  the  field  and  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  anyone  else. 

Sadie,  on  the  other  hand,  was  simply 
pleasant  to  he  around.  She  was  like 
the  kid  in  school  who  everyone 
wanted  to  hang  out  with.  Yes,  she 
had  a wonderful  nose  and  a soft 
mouth  that  never  failed  to  bring 
hack  a bird,  hut  just  when  you 
thought  she  was  hard  at  work,  she 
would  swing  in  close  enough  to 
catch  your  hand  with  a quick  lick. 
She  would  pause  once  in  a while  just 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  the  day. 

She  seemed  to  understand,  as  many 
hunters  do,  that  time  afield  is  more 
about  companionship  than  it  is 
about  shooting  something.  Then, 
with  a scratch  on  the  head  and  a 
“Where’s  the  bird,  Sadie?”  her  tail 
would  whip  and  she  would  bound  off 
into  the  tall  grasses  again. 

My  most  memorable  afternoon 
with  Sadie  had  little  to  do  with 
birds.  We  were  hunting  pheasants 
Sadie  had  worked  toward  a large 


pine  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  She  was 
being  much  more  cautious  than  was  her 
nature  and  halted  short  of  the  tree, 
almost  as  if  on  point.  The  branches  of 
the  tree  hung  low  to  the  ground,  so  I 
reached  down  and  slowly  lifted  one  of 
the  bottom  limbs.  Seated  at  the  base  of 
the  tree,  not  five  feet  from  us,  was  a large 
bear  with  its  back  to  us,  and  it  slowly 
turned  its  head  to  meet  our  eyes. 

Looking  as  surprised  as  I probably 
looked,  the  hear  fled  with  Sadie  follow- 
ing  right  behind  until  she  returned  to  my 
call.  She  bounced  up  to  me  as  if  to  say, 
“Wasn’t  that  thing  great?” 

Sadie  and  I got  into  some  flights  of 
woodcock  that  could  only  be  described 
as  glorious.  She  always  made  me  look 
good  to  family  and  friends  who  joined  us 
in  a hunt,  and  I remember  a particular 
ringneck  Sadie  returned  to  my  father 
after  we  had  both  given  up  on  and 
assumed  lost.  Sadie  brought  the  bird 
hack,  though,  from  an  incredible 
distance. 

She  had  her  most  glorious  day  one 
afternoon  shortly  after  a heavy  snow  had 
brought  down  the  pheasant  pens  at  a 
nearby  Game 
Commission  game 
farm.  That  after- 
noon, for  her,  made 
up  for  all  the  times 
she  worked  all  day 
to  produce  one  bird 
for  me.  Birds 
flushed  at  every 
turn  that  after- 
noon, and  I think 
she  was  completely 
intoxicated  by  the 
scent.  I’m  sure  she 
subsequently 
relived  that  day, 
time  and  time 
again,  as  she 
quivered  in  her 
sleep  the  way  bird 
dogs  do. 
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Logan  and  Connor,  my  6-  and  3 -year- 
old  sons,  never  saw  the  youthful  elegance 
of  that  yellow  dog,  as  she  slipped  under 
the  gray  dogwoods  and  nudged  a wood- 
cock skyward.  To  them  she  was  a kindly 
grandmother,  ever  trustworthy  in  their 
advances,  and  to  her,  not  having  been 
around  children  as  a pup,  they  were 
creatures  of  perfect  height  (faces  at 
tongue-level). 

Logan  and  1 went  out  for  pheasants 
with  her  one  day  last  fall.  It  was  Logan’s 
first  day  “out  hunting  with  Dad,”  and  I’m 
thankful  that  Sadie  was  with  us,  as  it 
turned  out  to  be  another  of  the  many 
special  days  I spent  in  the  field  with  her. 
She  spent  most  of  the  afternoon,  tail 


wagging,  walking  along 
between  us.  That  was  fine 
with  us.  It  wasn’t  about  the 
birds  that  day  anyway. 

Today,  those  glorious  days 
of  fast  dogs  and  fierce  flushes 
are  just  memories.  My 
springer  died  last  fall,  just 
before  grouse  season.  I 
sprinkled  the  remnants  of  her 
ashes  (the  rest  are  being 
distributed  in  our  old  hunting 
haunts)  over  those  of  her  kennel 
mate,  as  I had  placed  Sadie  undet 
the  big  oak  that  shades  the  kennel.  I 
told  Jill  that  I wasn’t  sure  that  I 
wanted  another  dog;  it’s  too  hard  to 
say  goodbye.  Losing  a pet  is  difficult, 
hut  as  anyone  who  has  walked  the 
woods  with  a dog  knows,  it  pales  in 
comparison  to  the  loss  of  a hunting 
companion.  A hunting  dog  has 
shared  your  passion  for  birds  and  has 
been  witness  to  special  moments  in 
your  life  that  no  one  else  has  seen. 
How  do  you  say  farewell? 

As  I write  this  and  reminisce, 
however,  I know  we’ll  soon  see  a 
new  pup  in  the  house.  The  boys  will 
help  me  train  this  one,  and  we’ll 
undoubtedly  share  many  golden 
autumn  days  together.  As  we  walk 
those  fields,  building  new  memories. 
I’m  sure  that  I alone  will  occasion- 
ally catch  a glimpse  of  a yellow  dog 
gliding  through  the  grasses  and  find 
myself  uttering,  “Where’s  the  bird, 
Sadie?”  □ 


Cover  Photo  by  Hal  Korber 

HERE'S  a critter  you  won't  see  too  often,  mostly  because  of  the  terrain  it  inhabits. 
The  Eastern  wood  rat  (Neotoma  floridana),  also  known  as  the  Allegheny  wood  rat, 
frequents  rugged  terrain,  such  as  rocky  outcroppings  on  mountainsides,  rock  slides 
on  the  tops  of  ridges  and  caves.  It  often  gets  a bad  rap  because  of  Norway  rats,  but 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  aggressive  imported  rats. 
The  Eastern  wood  rat  is  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  not  aggressive  towards 
humans;  in  fact,  the  rat  is  easily  tamed.  They  eat  fruits,  berries,  ferns,  fungi  and  a 
host  of  other  plants.  If  you're  a hiker  or  climber  you  might  get  lucky  and  spot  one. 
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Faux  Hunting 

By  Mike  Raykovicz 


IN  SPORTING  CLAYS,  the  shooter  must 
call  for  the  target  with  the  gun  off  the 
shoulder. 


The  rabbit  streaked  for  cover, 
hut  because  1 expected  to  see  it 
appear  near  the  base  of  a fallen  beech 
tree,  1 was  ready.  A quick  shot  and  the 
hounding  hunny  was  in  the  hag.  Mo- 
ments later,  a pair  of  grouse  thundered 
out  of  their  hiding  place  in  the  tree- 
tops  and  quickly  disappeared  in  the 
dense  foliage.  They  were  more  fortu- 
nate than  the  rabbit,  however,  as  my 
two  hurried  shots  did  nothing  hut  clip 
a few  leaves  from  the  surrounding 
cover. 

Walking  alertly  along  the  wood- 
land path,  1 again  shouldered  the  gun 
as  a springing  teal  rocketed  skyward 
from  behind  a towering  hemlock.  The 
teal  wasn’t  as  fortunate  as  the  brace  of 
grouse.  Once  it  reached  the  apex  of 
its  flight,  1 connected  with  a load  of 
No.  8 shot.  I was  pleased  with  my 


shooting,  and  proceeded  to  tell  my  part- 
ner so,  when  a pheasant  hurst  from  some 
thick  grass.  The  bird  quartered  from  right 
to  left,  offering  a tricky  opportunity  for  an- 
other score.  Crossing  shots  have  never 
been  easy  for  me,  and  failing  to  swing  the 
gun  far  enough  ahead  of  the  brightly  col- 
ored target,  my  shot  fell  far  behind.  I 
watched  helplessly  as  the  pheasant  glided 
into  the  safety  of  the  treetops.  Sounds  like 
a great  day  hunting  small  game,  hut  it 
wasn’t.  This  was  my  introduction  to  sport- 
ing clays,  a game  that  originated  in  Brit- 
ain in  the  1920s  and  was  introduced  into 
the  U.S.  in  the  1960s. 

Based  on  the  number  of  participants, 
trap,  and  perhaps  skeet,  too,  still  remain 
the  more  popular  shotgun  shooting  sports, 
hut  sporting  clays  is  growing  in  popularity. 
Sporting  clays  has  caught  on  with  many 
shooters  because  it  combines  the  essential 
elements  of  trap  and  skeet,  while  simulat- 
ing actual  hunting  conditions.  Trap  and 
skeet  offer  relatively  predictable  targets, 
and  good  shooters  often  post  perfect  scores. 
Competitors  in  those  two  shooting  games 
regularly  find  themselves  engaged  in 
lengthy  shootouts  to  determine  a cham- 
pion. Cn  a sporting  clays  course,  however, 
because  of  the  diversity  and 
unpredictability  of  the  targets  presented, 
shooting  a perfect  score  is  rare. 

Another  appealing  aspect  of  sporting 
clays  is  that  average  shooters  can  partici- 
pate just  to  have  a good  time.  The  varied 
and  unpredictable  targets  often  humble 
even  the  most  experienced  shooters,  so 
neophytes  needn’t  be  concerned  about 
missing  targets. 

The  rules  governing  sporting  clays  are 
simple.  The  shooter  calls  for  targets  with 
the  gun  off  the  shoulder,  and  there  can  he 
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as  much  as  a 3-second  delay  between  the 
time  a target  is  called  for  and  when  it  is 
actually  launched.  Squads  of  five  shooters 
are  the  norm,  and  each  shoots  in  rotation 
so  that  no  one  has  to  be  the  first  to  shoot 
every  station. 

Although  serious  shooters  rely  on  spe- 
cial target  guns,  either  semi-automatics  or 
over/unders,  regular  field  shotguns  are  fine 
for  sporting  clays.  Sporting  clays  was  de- 
signed for  hunters  to  improve  shooting 
skills,  so  most  new  shooters  use  the  gun 
they  feel  most  comfortable  with. 

Each  sporting  clays  course  is  set  up  dif- 
ferently, and  the  topography  of  the  land 
and  the  imagination  of  the  operator  usu- 
ally determine  course  configuration. 
Shooting  venues  called  “fields”  offer  shoot- 


ers multiple  shots  at  targets  thrown  to 
simulate  the  flight  of  game  birds  or  run- 
ning rabbits.  The  variety  of  targets,  angles 
and  target  combinations  are  limitless.  In 
fact,  most  good  courses  regularly  change 
the  way  some  targets  are  presented,  offer- 
ing the  regular  participant  a diversity  of 
targets  that  challenge  even  the  best  of 
shooters.  At  the  club  where  I shoot,  the 
course  consists  of  13  fields,  and  each  field 
offers  three  to  five  targets,  until  a round  of 
50  targets  is  shot.  Other  courses  may  have 
more  or  fewer  fields,  but  they  all  require 
shooting  50  shots. 

The  targets  used  in  sporting  clays  come 
in  an  assortment  of  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
are  launched  in  a variety  of  ways  from  spe- 
cialized traps.  Targets  leap  into  the  air, 
bound  over  the  ground,  and  rocket  through 
the  trees  in  a variety  of  angles.  Sporting 


clays  courses  offer  right  and  left  quar- 
tering shots,  high  and  low  incomers, 
going  away  targets  and,  of  course,  the 
bounding  rabbit.  In  addition  to  targets 
flying  at  a variety  of  angles,  a shooter 
may  see  a single  clay  or  even  a pair  of 
them  streaking  through  the  trees  or 
bouncing  across  the  turf.  In  other 
cases,  a “report  pair,”  where  a second 
target  immediately  follows  after  a shot 
at  the  first,  requires  the  shooter  to  pick 
up  two  fast  moving  clays  before  they 
disappear  behind  a log,  limb  or  laurel. 
If  the  variety  of  angles  and  the  num- 
ber of  targets  thrown  don’t  offer 
enough  of  a challenge,  the  targets 
themselves  further  enhance  interest. 
They  come  in  different  shapes  and 
sizes,  all  with  different 
flight  characteristics. 

The  standard  clay 
target  used  in  trap  and 
skeet,  and  for  some 
sporting  clays  stations, 
is  about  414  inches  in 
diameter.  This  seems 
large  in  comparison  to 
the  target  known  to 
sporting  clays  enthusi- 
asts as  the  midi.  Midis  are  domed  tar- 
gets like  those  used  in  trap  and  skeet, 
but  are  a third  smaller,  measuring 
about  3 Vi  inches  in  diameter.  Their 
flight  characteristics  are  similar  to  the 
standard  target,  but  because  of  their 
smaller  size,  they  fly  faster  and  are 
more  difficult  to  hit.  Smaller  yet  is  the 
mini,  also  a domed  target  but  measur- 
ing just  2 Vi  inches.  Shooters  compare 
the  mini  to  an  aspirin  streaking 
through  the  sky. 

The  battue,  a thin,  domeless  tar- 
get about  the  size  of  a standard  4Vi- 
inch  clay,  flies  erratically,  and  often 
appears  like  a fine  line  in  the  sky.  To 
imitate  a fleeing  rabbit,  a flat  thick- 
rimmed  target  similar  to  the  battue  is 
thrown  on  edge  by  a special  trap. 
Launching  the  target  on  edge  causes 


TARGETS  used  in  sporting  clays  come  in  a variety  of  sizes. 
From  L to  R:  regular,  midi,  mini,  battue  and  rabbit. 
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it  to  leap  and  hop  as  it  streaks  over 
uneven  terrain,  providing  some  tricky 
shooting. 

Many  sportsmen’s  cluhs  and  com- 
mercial  shooting  ranges  offer  sporting 
clays  shooting.  The  cost  for  a round 
of  50  targets  may  range  from  $8  to  $10 
at  a private  sportsmen’s  club  to  $12  to 
$15  at  a commercial  range.  Consider- 
mg  the  cost  of  the  traps  necessary  to 
offer  such  a variety  of  targets,  and  the 
fact  that  trappers  have  to  be  hired  to 
load  and  work  the  traps,  the  price  is 
reasonable  for  what  is  usually  more 
than  an  hour’s  worth  of  shooting. 

Shooters  trying  the  sport  for  the 
first  time  need  minimal  equipment.  A 
favorite  shotgun,  a pair  of  shooting 
glasses,  a shooting  vest  or  hag,  several 
boxes  of  shells  and  ear  protection  are 
all  that’s  necessary.  Most  new  partici- 
pants find  their  favorite  field  gun  to 
be  just  fine.  However,  some  field  guns 
may  be  choked  a little  tight,  as  expe- 
rienced shooters  often  prefer  guns  with 
more  open  chokes.  Guns  bored  with 
an  improved  cylinder  or  skeet  choke 
will  serve  for  nearly  all  shots.  Some 
shooters  prefer  changing  to  choke 
tubes  with  tighter  patterns  to  compen- 
sate for  longer  shots  when  necessary. 
Inexpensive  12-gauge  target  loads 
with  1 ’/s  ounces  of  714,  8 or  9 shot  are 
all  that  are  necessary  to  break  any  of 
the  clay  targets. 

Leave  your  ego  at  home  before 
shooting  a round  of  sporting  clays, 
because  the  best  of  weekend  hunters 
are  often  humbled.  First  time  shoot- 
ers should  not  be  intimidated  by  their 
initial  lack  of  ability  to  hit  targets. 
Many  hunters  have  an  inflated  idea 
of  their  shooting  ability,  and  it’s  not 
unusual  for  a beginner  to  post  scores 
in  the  single  digits.  For  a new  shooter, 
breaking  half  the  targets  is  quite  an 
accomplishment.  1 try  to  top  my  per- 
sonal best  when  1 shoot  a round  of 
sporting  clays,  and  that’s  all  the  com- 


EACH  SHOOTING  station  in  sporting  clays 
provides  a variety  of  shots  that  mimic 
hunting  situations. 


petition  1 care  for.  No  one  hits  every  tar- 
get they  shoot  at,  and  if  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  number  of  targets  broken  rather  than 
the  valuable  lessons  learned,  then  the 
scorecard  should  be  left  at  the  clubhouse 
the  next  time  out. 

Sporting  clays  is  like  anything  else:  The 
only  way  to  become  better  at  it  is  to  prac- 
tice. Sporting  clays  allows  the  average 
hunter  to  become  more  familiar  and  profi- 
cient with  a firearm  and,  therefore,  a bet- 
ter shot  while  hunting.  In  fact,  many  clays 
shooters  readily  admit  they  would  rather 
spend  an  afternoon  shooting  clays  than 
heating  the  brush  for  a shot  at  a grouse  or 
two.  Sporting  clays  is  as  close  to  actual 
hunting  as  a shooter  can  get. 

There  is  no  closed  season,  no  bag  limits 
and  no  limit  to  the  number  of  targets  you 
can  shoot.  If  there  is  a course  nearby,  call 
several  friends  and  give  it  a try.  Find  out 
firsthand  why  thundering  teal  and  rocket- 
ing rabbits  are  causing  such  a fuss.  See  if 
you  can  hit  a streaking  grouse  as  it  thun- 
ders out  of  the  treetops,  and  don’t  forget 
to  give  the  flushing  pheasant  enough  lead. 
Shooting’s  main  objective  is  to  have  fun 
and  to  build  confidence.  Shooting  sport- 
ing clays  will  ultimately  do  both.  □ 
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Doomed  from  the  Start 

By  Len  Groshek 

McKean  County  WCO 


Any  WCO  who  has  lived  and  worked 
L in  bear  country  can  tell  stories  about 
bruins  that  have  died,  or  at  least  became 
serious  problems,  as  a result  of  being  fed  by 
people.  My  first  exposure  to  this  problem 
occurred  soon  after  I moved  here  in  1994, 
when  I met  a man  who  had  about  20  com- 
ing  to  his  property.  He  lived  near  the  in- 
tersection of  two  busy  roads,  which  the 
bears  crossed  every  day.  Within  two  years 
I picked  up  six  roadkilled  bruins,  and  ev- 
ery time  I showed  him  the  dead  hears  and 
tried  to  explain  the  problems  he  was  cre- 
ating, but  he  continued  to  feed.  Fortu- 
nately, he  eventually  moved  away. 

One  day  last  June,  however,  1 received 
five  nuisance  bear  calls  from  residents  of 
Hazel  Hurst.  Bears  were  getting  into  gar- 
bage cans  and  damaging  birdfeeders,  and 
several  of  the  callers  mentioned  two  people 
on  opposite  ends  of  town  who  were  feed- 
ing bears.  I learned  that  several  bears  were 
coming  to  one  family’s  yard  to  feed  on  com, 
and  after  I talked  to  them  they  stopped. 

On  the  other  end  of  town  an  older 
gentleman  had  been  luring  bears  to  his 
porch  with  a fishing  rod  baited  with  a hot 
dog.  One  of  his  regular  visitors  was  a fe- 
male with  three  cubs.  This  man,  too, 
agreed  to  stop  feeding. 

I left  for  a family  vacation,  but  WCO 
Tom  Sabolcik,  who  was  covering  my  dis- 
trict in  my  absence,  received  several  more 
calls  from  Hazel  Hurst,  and  one  of  the  three 
cubs  of  the  female  the  man  had  been  feed- 
ing was  killed  while  crossing  Route  6. 

Tom  and  Deputy  Gordon  Liezert 
checked  on  the  older  gentleman,  and  while 
they  stood  in  the  yard  the  female  and  her 
two  cubs  came  down  from  the  woods  and 
circled  Tom’s  truck.  The  man  had  quit 
feeding,  but  old  habits  are  hard  to  break. 


especially  for  a hear  trying  to  teach  her 
cubs  how  to  get  an  easy  meal.  Tom 
loaded  his  shotgun  with  rubber  buck- 
shot, and  at  close  range  stung  the 
bear’s  backside  as  she  ran  back  into 
the  woods.  The  cubs  went  up  a tree 
and  the  female  hung  around  to  pro- 
tect them. 

Not  wanting  to  miss  a chance  to 
relocate  these  bears,  Tom  radioed  Pot- 
ter County  WCO  Mark  Fair,  who  had 
a tranquilizer  gun.  Just  before  Mark  ar- 
rived, though,  the  cubs  came  down 
and  disappeared  into  the  woods.  Just 
then  a neighbor  came  over  and  di- 
rected Tom  and  Gordon  to  a camp  just 
down  the  road,  where  guys  were  feed- 
ing hears  corn  and  food  scraps.  The 
officers  explained  why  they  were 
there,  and  the  camp  members  invited 
them  in.  The  troublesome  female  with 
the  two  cubs  soon  showed  up,  and 
Mark  tranquilized  her  as  the  two  cubs 
scrambled  up  a tree. 
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To  reduce  conflicts  between  humans  and  bears,  the  Game 
Commission  approved  a regulation  that  prohibits  the 
intentional  feeding  of  bears.  The  new  regulation  also  en- 
ables WCOs  to  prohibit  other  wildlife  feeding  activities 
that  attract  bears  to  a given  area.  The  regulation  will  not 
have  any  impact  on  bird  feeding  or  feeding  of  other  wild- 
life, unless  the  feeding  is  attracting  bears.  The  change 
will  be  in  effect  until  October  31,  2004,  at  which  time 
the  Commissioners  may  either  extend  the  prohibition, 
modify  the  regulation  or  remove  it. 


The  officers  processed  and  tagged 
her,  while  also  explaining  to  the  camp 
meinhers  the  prohlems  caused  hy  feed- 
ing hears.  They  then  placed  the  hear 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  that  held  the 
two  cuhs.  The  ISO-pound  female  was 
now  officially  numher  19891,  as 
shown  hy  the  new  tag  in  her  right  ear. 

1 had  been  hack  from  vacation  for 
only  a week  when  early  one  morning 
the  region  office  called  about  a man 
who  had  shot  an  aggressive  bear,  about 
two  miles  from  Hazel  Hurst.  When  1 
met  the  man  he  walked  me  to  the  edge 
of  his  yard  and  showed  me  the  carcass. 
It  was  19891. 

He  said  two  cubs  hung  around  for 
most  of  the  night,  but  they  were  gone 
hy  the  time  1 got  there.  The  man  told 
me  he  had  held  a family  gathering  the 
previous  night,  and  a lot  of  kids  were 
playing  in  the  yard.  At  about  1 1 p.m., 
a hoy  was  putting  a bicycle  in  the  ga- 
rage when  a hear  walked  right  past 
him.  The  hoy  yelled  and  people 
scrambled.  The  man  yelled  at  the  hear 
from  his  porch,  hut  when  it  took  a few 
steps  towards  him  and  acted  aggres- 
sively, he  grabbed  his  rifle  and  shot 
into  the  woods. 

When  the  hear  took  a few  more 
steps  towards  him  he  shot  it.  After  he 
killed  the  hear  he  heard  a scraping 
noise,  and  noticed  the  cuhs  clinging 
to  a tree.  He  now  realized  why  the  hear 
was  acting  so  aggressively  and  he  felt 
terrible.  He  also  was  worried  about 
being  in  trouble  for  killing  the  hear. 


Seven  steps  from 
where  he  stood  on  his 
porch  1 found  evidence 
of  where  the  hear  had 
stood  when  he  shot  it. 
We  searched  the  woods, 
hut  were  unable  to  locate 
the  cubs.  1 asked  the  man 
to  call  the  region  office 
if  the  cubs  returned,  and 
then  1 skinned  out  the 
hear  and  discovered  the  bullet  had  entered 
between  her  nose  and  upper  lip  and  trav- 
eled straight  back  through  her  body,  prov- 
ing that  the  hear  was  facing  or  moving  to- 
wards the  man  when  he  pulled  the  trigger, 
so  no  charges  were  filed. 

That  afternoon  the  region  office  dis- 
patcher called  to  say  that  one  cub  had  re- 
turned. I arrived  and  found  the  cub  high 
in  a maple  tree,  too  high  to  tranquilize. 
Several  people  had  gathered  under  the  tree 
to  prevent  the  cub  from  escaping  before  1 
arrived,  and  when  someone  thought  they 
heard  the  other  cub  in  the  woods,  every- 
one went  looking  for  it.  At  that  point,  the 
cub  shimmied  down  and  1 tranquilized  it 
when  it  hit  the  ground. 

1 put  the  18-pound  cub  in  a small  cage 
at  my  house  and  returned  to  the  woods 
with  a large  live-trap  and  the  female’s  hide. 
I set  the  trap  along  a trail  and  dragged  the 
hide  in  a large  circle  around  the  woodlot, 
ending  at  the  trap. 

That  night,  the  cub  found  its  mother’s 
scent,  and  early  the  next  morning  1 took 
both  cuhs  to  a rehahilitator  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  away.  This  facility  allows  for 
care  with  minimal  human  contact,  so  bears 
can  he  released  back  into  the  wild. 

Later  that  summer  the  cubs  were  tagged 
and  released  in  Lycoming  County.  They 
spent  the  winter  in  a den  without  their 
mother,  so  they  probably  emerged  in  the 
spring  in  poorer  condition  than  cubs  that 
had  denned  with  their  mothers.  I’m  curi- 
ous to  see  if  and  when  they’ll  turn  up  again, 
and  just  hope  they  don’t  end  up  as  nui- 
sances themselves.  □ 
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Our  "Folded" 
Appalachians 


By  Eugene  R.  Slatick 


T OOK  at  that  landscape.  Isn’t  it  spec- 
i-/  tacular?”  the  man  said,  sweeping  his 
arm  across  a panorama  of  long,  flat-crested 
ridges  as  though  it  all  belonged  to  him. 

The  woman  standing  beside  him  gazed 
quietly  at  the  scene  and  sighed,  “It’s  sub- 
lime.’’ 

Anyone  who  has  seen  Pennsylvania’s 
Folded  Appalachian  Mountains  will  agree 
that  the  state’s  scenery  is  richer  because  of 
those  long,  massive  swells  of  crumpled  rock 
that  stretch  from  one  horizon  to  the  other. 
Rising  in  a belt  some  200  miles  long  and 
as  much  as  70  miles  wide,  the  Folded  Ap- 
palachians cover  about  20  percent  of  the 
state.  They  enter  from  Maryland  through 
Bedford  and  Fulton  counties  and  sweep 
northeastwards  to  Williamsport  and 
Scranton.  They  then  swerve  below  the 
Poconos  and  arc  towards  New  Jersey  in  a 
narrow  swath  around  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap.  They  are  part  of  the  physiographic 
province  called,  not  surprisingly,  “Ridge 
and  Valley.”  To  the  west  and  north  of  the 
Folded  Appalachians  is  the  Allegheny 


Front,  and  to  the  east  is  the  Great 
Valley. 

These  mountains  seem  timeless. 
They  were  here  long  before  we  were 
born  and  they’ll  he  here  long  after  we 
are  gone.  We  see  little  change  in  them, 
and  we  are  only  a moment  in  their 
geologic  story.  Born  more  than  200 
million  years  ago,  the  Folded  Appala- 
chians are  now  “seniors”  among 
mountain  ranges.  They  are  consider- 
ably older  than  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Sierra  Nevadas,  even  the  Andes, 
Alps  and  Himalayas. 

When  they  were  young,  the  Folded 
Appalachians  were  as  lofty  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  But  millions  of 
years  of  erosion  have  reduced  them. 
Although  we  have  only  the  stumps  of 
a much  higher  mountain  range,  they 
are  still  impressive.  Most  ridges  stand 
800  to  1,200  feet  above  the  valleys. 
Walk  along  the  ridges  and  you’ll  gen- 
erally he  around  1,700  to  2,800  feet 
above  sea  level.  On  Blue  Knob  in 
Bedford  County  you’ll 
reach  the  state’s 
second-highest 
point  — 3, 146  feet. 
That’s  only  67  feet  be- 
low the  state’s  highest 
point,  on  Mt.  Davis, 
which  is  in  the  Allegh- 
eny Mountains  and 

THE  RIDGES  of  the 
Folded  Appalachians 
are  striking  as  they 
sweep  northeast  across 
Pennsylvania. 
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part  of  the  Appalachian  Plateau’s 
physiographic  province. 

Looking  at  the  Folded  Appala- 
chians  today,  we  have  to  stretch  our 
imagination  to  visualize  how  different 
the  area  was  in  the  geologic  past. 

Around  450  million  years  ago,  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  Paleozoic  Era, 
there  were  no  mountains  here.  In- 
stead, a long  depression  ran  through 
most  of  the  area  that  is  now  Pennsyl- 
vania. Over  the  next  200  million  years 
the  depression  slowly  collected  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  feet  of  sediments 
that  would  hecome  the  building  ma- 
terial for  the  Folded  Appalachians. 
The  sediments  were  mostly  rock  de- 
bris eroded  from  highlands  and  from 
ancient  mountains  that  stood  farther 
east.  Inter-layered  between  the  sand, 
gravel  and  mud  were  the  limy  remains 
of  shellfish  and  other  creatures  that 
lived  in  the  inland  seas  that  once  were 
here.  There  were  also  thick  layers  of 
swamp  vegetation.  Buried  and  com- 
pacted, these  materials  were  trans- 
formed into  sedimentary  rock.  The 
sand  and  gravel  hardened  into  sand- 
stone and  conglomerates,  and  the  mud 
into  shale  and  siltstone.  The  lime 
material  changed  into  limestone  and 
dolomites,  while  the  swamp  vegeta- 
tion became  coal. 

As  millions  of  years  passed,  a count- 
less sequence  of  landscapes  appeared 
and  vanished  on  the  terrain  of  that 
ancient  depression.  Each  new  envi- 
ronment left  different  layers  of  rock 
as  evidence.  If  you  went  hack  in  time 
and  watched  an  area  change  over  mil- 
lions of  years  you  might  have  seen  it 
drowned  by  a shallow  sea  and  then 
emerge  as  a sandy  beach.  Later,  the 
delta  of  an  ancient  river  might  have 
been  there.  Still  later,  it  could  have 
hecome  a plain  with  meandering 
streams  and  swamps.  You  would  have 
been  too  early  to  see  animals,  such  as 
dinosaurs,  birds,  deer  and  bears,  and 


plants  such  as  oak,  poplar  and  laurel. 

When  the  Paleozoic  world  was  ending 
about  250  million  years  ago,  ancestral 
North  America  and  Africa  were  drifting 
together  in  a mountain-building  collision. 
It  was  a collision  in  slow  motion,  just  a few 
inches  or  so  each  year.  But  it  lasted  mil- 
lions of  years  and  marked  the  birth  of  the 
Folded  Appalachians.  Geologists  call  it  the 
Alleghanian  Orogeny. 

Tremendous  forces  moved  across  the 
region.  They  pushed  the  rocks  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  into  a mountainous 
mass,  now  worn  down  into  rolling  hills. 
They  gripped  the  eastern  part  of  the  de- 
pression, but  left  the  western  and  north- 
ern regions,  beyond  today’s  Allegheny 
Front,  relatively  undisturbed. 

The  area  destined  to  become  the  Folded 
Appalachians  was  squeezed  dozens  of  miles. 
Thick  tiers  of  strata  were  torn  away  from 
deeper  tiers  and  thrust  upwards,  buckling 
the  overlying  beds.  Beds  that  had  been  flat 
were  crumpled  into  upfolds  called  anti- 
clines and  downfolds  called  synclines. 
Some  folds  were  pushed  over  on  their  sides, 
and  small  folds  grew  within  large  folds.  Beds 
broke  under  the  strain  and  slid  across  other 
beds,  forming  fractures  called  faults.  The 
reshaping  of  the  strata  brought  many 
deeply  buried  rocks  to  the  surface.  Sand- 
stones that  were  once  part  of  an  ancient 
beach  and  covered  by  thousands  of  feet  of 
other  rock  were  again  in  the  sunlight,  but 
this  time  as  part  of  a mountaintop.  Because 
the  mountain-building  forces  came  from 
the  southeast,  the  buckled  rocks  — the 
folds  and  ridges  — are  aligned  generally 
northeast  to  southwest.  The  process  is  simi- 
lar to  the  way  a stack  of  rugs  crumple  when 
shoved  across  a wooden  floor.  In  some 
natural  and  manmade  rock  exposures  we 
can  see  how  the  mountain-building  forces 
have  folded,  tilted  and  broken  the  beds. 

Even  as  the  convulsions  folded  and 
lifted  the  strata  into  mountains,  rivers  and 
streams  were  carving  the  landscape.  They 
were  guided  by  a geologic  pattern  made 
from  deformed  beds  and  alternating  layers 
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of  hard  and  soft  rocks.  The  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  — rocks  so  hard  you  can’t 
scratch  them  with  a pocket  knife  — re- 
sisted erosion  so  well  that  they  now  stand 
as  ridges  and  high  areas.  The  shales,  silt- 
stones,  limestones  and  dolomites  — all 
easier  to  erode  — have  been  sculptured 
into  valleys  and  lowlands. 

A tremendous  tonnage  of  rock  debris 
was  carried  away  from  the  eroding  moun- 
tains. Because  this  upset  the  equilibrium 
of  the  region,  the  land  compensated  from 
time  to  time  hy  slowly  rising.  There  was 
no  folding  during  those  uplifts,  hut  the  riv- 
ers and  streams  were  rejuvenated  and  they 
cut  deeper  into  the  land. 

Ever  wonder  how  those  flat-topped 
ridges  that  are  so  distinctive  of  the  Folded 
Appalachians  got  that  way?  For  a long 
time,  geologists  thought  that  the  flat  sum- 
mits were  remnants  of  a vast  plain.  They 
speculated  that  the  entire  region  had  been 
leveled  by  erosion  and  then,  as  the  land 
rose,  carved  once  again  into  valleys  and 
mountains  whose  tops  were  already  flat- 
tened. Now,  however,  geologists  think  that 
the  vast  plain  never  formed  and  that  the 
ridge  crests  are  flat-topped  only  because 
they  are  being  eroded  at  the  same  rate. 

The  water  gaps  of  the  Folded  Appala- 
chians are  as  puzzling  as  they  are  pictur- 
esque. How  can  a river  cut  through  a 
mountain?  Folklore  tells  us  that  large  lakes 
once  formed  behind  the  mountains,  and 
eventually,  they  spilled  over  the 
mountaintops  in  a gush  of  water  that  cut 
the  gorges  (water  gaps).  Geologists,  on  the 
other  hand,  tell  us  that  the  rocks  of  a wa- 
ter gap  have  weak  zones,  places  easy  to 
erode.  When  a powerful  river  crossed  such 
a place,  it  held  its  course  while  erosion 
carved  a mountain  out  of  the  terrain.  Only 
a few  rivers  formed  water  gaps.  Some 
streams  cut  deep  notches  in  the  ridges,  only 
to  abandon  them  when  the  flow  of  water 
shifted  to  larger  streams.  Those  former 
water  gaps  are  today’s  wind  gaps. 

Geologically,  the  Folded  Appalachians 
are  monuments  to  the  last  mountain  build- 


ing event  in  the  East.  Geologists  con- 
sider them  the  classic  area  for  study- 
ing the  many  ways  sedimentary  rocks 
can  he  folded.  But  “reading  the  rocks” 
of  these  mountains  isn’t  easy.  Nature 
has  concealed  most  of  the  rocks  with 
vegetation.  The  geologic  story  of  the 
Folded  Appalachians  still  has  many 
incomplete  chapters. 

Historically,  the  names  of  many 
mountains  link  us  to  yesteryear.  Bald 
Eagle  Mountain,  for  example,  is 
named  for  the  Munsee  Indian  chief 
who  led  many  raids  on  white  settle- 
ments during  the  Revolution.  Jacks 
Mountain  commemorates  Jack 
Armstrong,  an  Indian  trader  during 
the  1700s.  Nittany  Mountain  gets  its 
name  from  the  Indian  words  for 
“single”  and  “mountain.”  Tuscarora 
Mountain  carries  the  name  of  the  In- 
dians who  moved  into  Pennsylvania 
from  North  Carolina  during  the  1 700s 
and  joined  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 
From  a blending  of  the  Delaware 
words  of  “kit”  (great)  and  “atin” 
(mountain)  comes  Kittatinny  Moun- 
tain, once  the  boundary  between  Na- 
tive American  and  white  settlements. 
Most  of  that  long  mountain  is  now 
known  as  Blue  Mountain.  The  word 
“Appalachian”  dates  back  to  the  1500s 
and  probably  originated  with  the  In- 
dians farther  south. 

Although  worn  down  hy  erosion 
and  mellowed  hy  civilization,  the 
Folded  Appalachians  still  have  a 
strong  presence.  No  longer  the  wild 
and  dangerous  region  that  tested  the 
stamina  and  spirit  of  pioneer  men  and 
women,  the  mountains  now  offer  us 
wonderful  scenery,  a variety  of  natu- 
ral resources  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Through  their  natural  beauty,  the 
Folded  Appalachians  have  the  power 
to  rekindle  our  poetic  and  artistic 
senses,  slow  our  hurried  pace  and  re- 
fresh our  spirit.  It’s  easy  to  become 
fond  of  these  old  mountains.  □ 
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Still-Hunting 

Chucks 

By  David  j.  Moore 


The  summer  of  2002  was  filled 

with  many  exciting  days  in  the 
hay  fields  of  Cambria  County.  In  prior 
years  1 had  occasionally  hunted 
groundhogs  with  my  .22  magnum,  hut 
2002  brought  me  a new  appreciation 
for  the  sport.  My  change  in  attitude 
was  not  caused  hy  anything  1 saw  or 
read,  but  rather  from  the  influence  of 
my  best  friend  and  hunting  buddy 
Nick,  who  got  the  fires  burning  to 
spend  every  free  moment  in  the  chuck 
fields.  I’m  not  exactly  sure  of  the  day 
or  date,  hut  1 know  it  was  a day  in  late 
June  when  Nick  called  me  and  said 
that  he  had  been  having  some  success 
in  the  hay  fields.  He  asked  if  1 could 
get  away  for  a few  hours.  While  1 do 
have  family  responsibilities  during  the 
summer,  with  both  of  us  working  at 
local  school  districts,  we  can  spend 
many  hours  hunting  at  this  time. 


Within  45  minutes  1 met  Nick  and  he 
filled  me  in  on  where  he  had  been  seeing 
chucks  in  the  past  few  days.  After  we 
settled  in  at  the  end  of  a recently  cut  hay 
field,  my  transformation  began.  It  was  then 
that  1 realized  how  incredible  it  was  to  he 
out  hunting  at  this  time  of  year.  While 
some  sportsmen  may  think  only  of  insects 
and  heat  when  it  comes  to  hunting  on  an 
80'degree  day,  1 look  at  those  things  as  only 
minor  inconveniences.  Some  bug  repellent 
and  a few  bottles  of  cold  water  make  the 
hours  pass  quickly.  Another  element  1 cher- 
ish is  the  way  two  old  friends,  in  fluores- 
cent orange  hats  and  lightweight  camo, 
can  sit  and  quietly  pass  the  time  talking, 
and  still  he  on  the  edge  of  our  seats,  wait- 
ing for  the  first  groundhog  to  appear. 

As  the  day  progressed  we  saw  what  ap- 
peared to  he  a never-ending  supply  of 
groundhogs.  We  made  some  incredible 
shots,  saw  turkeys,  and  many  deer,  includ- 
ing some  fine  bucks  in  velvet.  It 
was  one  of  the  fiiaest  days  afield 
that  1 ever  had,  and  the  farmer 
was  overjoyed  at  the  number  of 
chucks  we  had  taken  on  his 
property.  He  had  repeatedly  told 
me  how  the  groundhogs  can 
overrun  an  area,  and  about  the 
risks  to  his  horses  as  well  as  his 
mowers  hitting  the  hidden  bur- 
rows when  the  hay  is  high. 

That  first  day  out  rekindled 
my  desire  to  hunt  groundhogs  at 
every  opportunity.  There  were 
many  days  afield  with  Nick,  but 
1 also  went  on  plenty  of  solo  ex- 
cursions. 1 would  hunt  the  tra- 
ditional way,  hut  I also  discov- 
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ered  how  enjoyable  still-hunting  chucks 
can  he.  1 would  wear  light  clothing,  with 
my  orange  cap,  of  course,  along  with  my 
pack  with  snacks  and  water,  and  1 would 
venture  out  on  a long  walk  through  the 
fields.  It  was  a form  of  still-hunting  that  1 
found  to  be  extremely  rewarding,  and  it 
also  gave  me  the  chance  to  explore  and 
learn  the  property,  which  would  be  ben- 
eficial when  the  fall  seasons  opened. 

On  one  particular  day  1 was  anxious  to 
get  out  for  a walk,  but  the  thunderstorms 
continued  to  roll  in  one  after  another.  Fi- 
nally, about  2:30  in  the  afternoon,  the 
weather  broke,  and  I was  out  in  no  time, 
ready  to  hunt  a field  that  we  had  had  suc- 
cess in  earlier  in  the  summer.  As  I stepped 
into  the  hay  field,  silently  sneaking  along 
the  growing  corn,  1 stopped  to  glass  and 
immediately  noticed  three  chucks  feeding 
in  the  field. 

With  my  .22  magnum  1 always  try  to 
get  within  a hundred  yards  before  I set  up 
for  a shot.  In  the  wet  conditions,  1 was  able 
to  silently  close  the  distance  to  75  yards. 
The  portable  seat  and  tripod  1 carry  allows 
me  to  set  up  a rock  solid  base  for  accurate 
shooting.  The  first  chuck  was  a large  one, 
and  1 waited  patiently  until  it  offered  me  a 
standing  shot.  It  dropped  at  the  shot. 

After  a bottle  of  water,  and  giving  the 
chucks  time  to  settle  back  down,  1 gath- 
ered my  gear  and  began  to  sneak  another 
60  or  70  yards  down  the  field.  I set  up  once 
again,  and  in  a matter  of  minutes  I had 
made  another  fine  shot.  1 sat  for  a few 
moments  and  then  moved  on.  Standing 
up  I saw  another  chuck  across  the  field, 
standing  by  the  corn.  In  seconds  I was  set 
up  and  had  my  third  chuck  in  less  than  45 
minutes. 

Another  reason  I enjoy  still-hunting  is 
the  exercise  1 get.  Being  34  years  old  and 
diabetic,  the  exercise  is  a critical  factor  in 
keeping  healthy.  1 also  love  how  1 feel  both 
physically  and  mentally  after  a long  hike 
through  the  fields.  Still-hunting  also  allows 
me  to  take  my  5 -year-old  daughter  along 
on  occasion.  Sitting  for  long  periods  is  dif- 


ficult for  her,  so  the  walking  allows  us 
to  focus  on  the  task  at  hand  and  see  a 
host  of  other  interesting  things.  1 also 
have  the  chance  to  explain  to  her  why 
hunting  is  so  important.  She  has  said 
to  me  that  she  doesn’t  understand  why 
we  have  to  hurt  the  animals.  This 
gives  me  the  chance  to  gently  intro- 
duce her  to  why  we  need  to  hunt.  It 
also  allows  me  to  he  the  positive  in- 
fluence on  her  about  habitat  and  car- 
rying capacity,  and  how  the  animals 
suffer  if  their  numbers  aren’t  reduced. 

As  that  one  remarkable  afternoon 
progressed,  1 knew  it  was  going  to  he 
one  of  those  special  days  I’d  never  for- 
get. I continued  on  my  journey  for 
another  three  hours.  I saw  deer,  tur- 
keys, pheasants,  doves,  rabbits  and  two 
snakes.  I also  saw  many  more  chucks. 
Some  of  them  I was  able  to  get  within 
range  of,  and  others  seemed  to  myste- 
riously disappear  right  before  my  eyes. 
Most  were  taken  with  one  shot  from 
my  reliable  .22  magnum,  but  one  was 
a clean  miss. 

I’m  often  asked  what  I do  with  the 
groundhogs  I shoot.  That  used  to  be  a 
big  issue  with  me,  hut  then  I found  a 
family  that  would  take  as  many  as  we 
could  harvest.  I’m  not  sure  how  they 
prepare  the  chucks,  but  I know  they 
are  always  thrilled  to  see  us  when  we 
pull  up  to  the  house  at  the  end  of  a 
long  day  in  the  field. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  best  way  to 
hunt  woodchucks.  My  suggestion  is  to 
find  a way  you  enjoy.  Remember  to 
always  tell  someone  where  you  plan 
to  be  hunting,  drink  plenty  of  water 
in  the  normally  hot  and  humid  con- 
ditions, and  always  wear  your  fluores- 
cent orange  hat.  Last,  hut  not  least, 
always  check  with  the  landowner 
about  hunting  on  his  property.  If  you 
follow  these  few  rules  and  find  the  op- 
portunity to  venture  out  into  the  hay 
fields,  you’re  bound  to  create  some 
memorable  lifelong  experiences.  □ 
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“When  yet  the  sim  was  high, 
And  smiling  in  the  sky, 

Ah!  But  now  it’s  sinking  fast. 

In  the  gloaming." 

— A.  Hope  Thompson 


c 


AM  AND  HIS  BEAGLE  hunted 
across  the  brushy  flat.  He  had  not 
been  up  here  in  many  years,  but  with 
each  step  an  image  from  a summer 
long  ago  came  into  focus  until  there 
were  many,  and  they  coalesced  and 
ran  together  like  pictures  on  a reel. 

Among  the  maze  of  saplings  and 
arcing  blackberry  canes  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  the  small  gray 
house  still  stood,  sagging  inwards. 
As  he  approached  he  heard  the 
screech  of  the  porch  swing,  and  when 
he  saw  the  edge  of  the  swing  moving  his 
pulse  quickened  as  if  expecting  to  see  someone  rocking  there,  hut  it 


was  only  the  wind. 

The  swing  hung  hy  one  rusted  chain,  and  over  the  years  had  scribed  the  shape  of  a 
crescent  moon  on  the  floorboards  where  it  dragged.  The  cracking  gray  paint  on  the 
swing  revealed  a reddish  color  underneath.  Cam  remembered  rounding  the  corner  of 
the  house  in  that  distant  summer,  the  bright  red  swing  rocking  gently,  and  he  remem- 
bered, too,  the  small,  pale  hoy  who  sat  there,  looking  out  into  the  hollow  through  bin- 
oculars. 


IT  WAS  A SUMMER  UNLIKE  any  other,  and  it  began  with  the  steelworkers  strike 
that  started  the  week  after  school  let  out.  With  all  the  men  at  home,  the  neighborhood 
never  looked  better:  Lawns  were  mowed  regularly,  cars  waxed,  walkways  manicured, 
gardens  expanded,  fences  whitewashed,  and  when  the  work  was  done  there  was  always 
time  left  for  playing  catch,  building  treehouses  or  tuning  up  bicycles.  There  was  a 
celebrative  air  throughout  the  neighborhood,  hut  as  the  strike  stretched  into  July,  times 
got  lean  and  part-time  work  and  odd  jobs  were  at  a premium. 

Cam’s  father  had  a friend,  Steve  Krall,  who  said  he  could  use  some  regular  help  at  his 
repair  business,  a fix-all  place  that  did  everything  from  blade  sharpening  to  auto  repair. 
To  get  there.  Cam  and  his  father  drove  to  a small  village  far  down  the  valley,  then  made 
a hairpin  turn  on  a gravel  road  that  snaked  up  the  mountain.  Halfway  up  on  a level 
stretch  they  stopped  at  a wooden  tollgate  across  the  road.  A sign  tacked  to  the  gate  read, 
“All  Donations  Help  Eddie.”  An  old  man  holding  a coffee  can  came  out  from  a barn. 

“Who’s  Eddie?”  asked  Cam. 

“He’s  Krall’s  hoy.  Eddie’s  about  your  age,  and  has  been  in  and  out  of  the  hospital  ever 
since  he  was  little.  They  have  lots  of  doctor  bills.  His  mom  passed  away  about  six  years 
ago.  She  had  a bad  heart,  and  so  does  Eddie.” 

Cam’s  father  put  a quarter  in  the  can.  “I’ll  he  coming  up  every  other  day  to  work  for 
Steve  Krall.  He  said  to  tell  you  I don’t  have  to  pay.” 
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The  old  man  swung  open  the  gate.  “Go  on,”  he  said  with  a jerk  ot  his  thumb. 

A kennel  of  beagles  sent  up  a clamor  when  Cam  and  his  dad  eased  into  the  driveway. 
The  strobe  of  a welder’s  torch  flashed  through  the  windows  of  the  garage.  A minute  later 
Krall  came  out,  tilting  back  his  face  shield.  “Cam,  why  don’t  you  go  find  Eddie.  He’s  out 
back  waitin’  on  you.  He  can  show  you  around  while  your  dad  and  me  get  to  work.  Now 
listen,  he  can’t  run  around  like  other  kids.  He  has  to  take  his  time.” 

Eddie  was  on  the  porch  swing,  studying  a distant  hillside  through  a pair  of  big  Navy 
binoculars.  Next  to  him  was  a green  rucksack  bulging  with  gear,  and  under  the  swing,  an 
old  beagle  with  a torn  ear.  “Here,  look  through  these,”  said  Eddie.  “See  those  big  rocks 
way  out  there?  We  can  hike  up  there  if  you  want.” 

“All  right.  You  sure  you  can  do  that?  Your  dad  said  you  had  to  sort  of  take  it  easy.” 
“Oh,  1 can  do  it.  There’s  this  path  they  cut  through  the  woods  for  me.  It’s  nice  and 
smooth.  Here,  we’ll  take  my  wagon.  Old  Sarge  will  come,  too.” 

Eddie  put  the  pack  and  binoculars  in  the  wooden-backed  wagon.  Cam  grabbed  the 
wagon  handle  and  they  went  down  into  the  dark  hollow. 

“You  know  the  names  of  any  trees?”  asked  Eddie.  “1  do.” 

“Yeah.  There’s  apple  trees  and  climbing  trees  and  apple  trees  that  need  climbing,” 
said  Cam. 

“Well,  I know  most  trees.  Down  there  by  the  creek,  those  are  hemlocks,  our  state 
tree.  It’s  real  cool  down  there.  That  tree  there  is  a sassafras  and  has  leaves  like  a first 
baseman’s  mitt,  and  that  one’s  called  ironwood.  You  could  chop  at  it  all  day  and  all  you 
would  have  is  a dull  axe  when  you  were  done.” 

They  lingered  by  the  creek,  watched  water  swirl  under  the  slat  bridge.  “I  was  born 
way  before  I was  supposed  to,  right  in  the  middle  of  a big  snowstorm.  My  aunt  walked  up 
from  down  below  to  help  out  because  no  one  could  drive  up  or  down.  We  got  relatives 
that  live  down  the  mountain,  but  my  dad  wanted  to  live  up  on  top  so’s  they  wouldn’t  be 
botherin’  us  all  the  time.  Anyway,  I wasn’t  much  bigger  than  a squirrel,  and  they  wrapped 
me  in  a hand  towel  and  put  me  in  a shoebox  and  set  me  right  on  top  the  stove.  I been 
sick  off  and  on  and  had  some  operations  in  the  kid’s  hospital  in  Pittsburgh.  Sometimes 
I get  tired.  If  you  can  do  it,  you  can  try  to  pull  me  up  the  hill  in  the  wagon.” 

Cam  pulled  Eddie  up  the  switchback  trail,  straining  in  the  steep  sections,  unable  to 
swat  the  gnats  that  swarmed  his  sweaty  face.  They  stopped  on  a flat.  Eddie  jumped  from 
the  wagon.  “Grab  the  pack  and  binoculars  and  follow  me.  Sarge  will  stay  here  and  guard 
the  wagon.” 

Eddie  took  off  into  the  laurel  like  a shot.  They  followed  a rocky  deer  trail  that  climbed 

ever  higher,  then  took  a narrow  trail  that  wound  arourad  the 
face  of  an  escarpment  until  it  narrowed  to  a ledge.  “Be 
real  careful  here,”  said  Eddie.”  It’s  slippery  and  there’s 
rattlers  here,  too.” 

Nimble  as  a squirrel,  Eddie  edged  across  the 
rock  wall  on  tiptoes,  face  in,  arms  outspread. 
Cam  swung  the  binoculars  around  back  with 
the  rucksack,  and  with  much  difficulty,  made 
it  across.  Eddie  scooted  up  a gut  where  water 
dripped  and  tall  ferns  bowed.  Cam  struggled  to 
keep  up.  They  hiked  another  half  mile  through  the 
uplands,  then  Eddie  cut  down  hard  to  his  right  and  they 
came  out  on  a big  outcrop  with  a view  unlike  any  that  Cam  had 
ever  seen  before.  A trio  of  turkey  vultures  drifted  hy  at  eye  level. 
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Slimmer  stretched  forever;  a great  spreading  blanket  of  green 
and  blue.  They  talked  for  hours,  looking  through  the  bin- 
oculars,  eating  bologna  sandwiches  and  sipping  birch  beer 
sodas. 

“My  mom,  1 remember  some  things  about  her,”  said 
Eddie.  “We  used  to  sit  on  the  porch  swing  after  supper 
and  she  would  sing.  She  sang  this  one  song  called  ‘In 
the  Gloaming.’  Gloaming  means  twilight.  That  was 
her  favorite  time  of  day,  and  her  favorite  song.  I re- 
member  some  of  it.” 

Eddie  sang  a few  of  the  remembered  versus. 

“That’s  the  worst  singin’  1 ever  heard,”  said  Cam.  “Elere 
come  those  vultures  back,  they  think  somethin’s  dyin’  up  here.’ 

“Yeah,  it  was  pretty  had,”  said  Eddie.  “My  mom,  she  couldn’t 
sing  too  good  either.” 

They  laughed  until  they  could  laugh  no  more,  then  shouted  out  long  hellos,  Tarzan 
yells  and  then  their  names  into  the  valley,  but  no  echoes  returned,  as  if  there  was  no 
other  world  out  there,  only  this  great  wild  valley  and  this  endless  summer  day. 

Cam  noticed  that  the  pack  was  stuffed  with  cans  of  food  and  a small  iron  skillet  and 
^pe  and  other  survival  gear.  How  come  you  bring  all  this  stuff  along? 

“Well,  I never  know  when  I might  just  give  out,  so  1 like  to  be 
prepared.” 

/ “You  mean  give  out,  like  get  sick?” 

fi  i “Or  worse,  maybe  even  die.  They  say  1 could  give  out 

■ * ^ anytime,  anywhere.  Even  right  here,  and  you’d  he  in  real 

trouble  then.” 

“How  come?” 

“Because  you  don’t  know  where  you  are.” 

On  the  return  trip  Cam  struggled  mightily  with  Old  Sarge  as 
an  additional  passenger.  Cam  sagged  onto  the  porch  swing.  “You 
always  have  someone  pull  you  up  and  down  these  hollows?” 

“No.  You’re  the  first  one  ever,”  said  Eddie,  darting  away  before  Cam 
could  catch  him. 


THE  TWO  QUICKLY  BECAME  BEST  ERIENDS.  They  traded  comic  books  and  base- 
ball cards,  and  Cam  brought  along  an  extra  mitt  so  they  might  play  catch.  Eddy  showed 
him  how  to  tie  off  saplings  so  in  a couple  years  they’d  have  some  nice  walking  sticks  with 
loop  handles. 

“Hey,  1 got  something  to  show  you,”  said  Eddy,  leading  the  way  to  the  kennel.  “These 
are  my  uncle’s  beagles,  but  he  keeps  them  up  here  where  the  noise  don’t  bother  anyone. 
Look  there.”  In  a stall  was  a bright-eyed  beagle  with  a litter  of  roly-poly  pups.  They 
smelled  like  fresh-cut  hay  and  yipped  and  whined.  Cam  had  never  seen  such  wonderful 
dogs. 

“These  are  all  champions,  like  Old  Sarge,  who  is  the  father.  If  you  want  one  it’ll  cost 
you  $15.”  said  Eddie. 

“1  only  have  two,”  said  Cam. 

“Well,  1 guess  two  bucks  is  okay,  since  we’re  friends.  But  don’t  take  that  one  there, 
that  little  one  is  mine.  Her  name  is  Belle.  That  one  there  seems  to  like  you.  His  name  is 
Echo.  Can’t  heat  a huntin’  dog  like  that  for  two  bucks.” 
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Cam  took  the  pup  to  the  garage  to  show  his  father.  The  men  looked  up  from  under  a 
car  hood.  “Did  you  give  Cam  first  pick,  Eddie?  That  the  one  you  want,  Cam?”  asked 
Krall. 

“Old  Echo,  he  picked  Cam,”  said  Eddie. 

“You  know  any  other  kids  want  a dog?  We’re  given  ’em  away,”  said  Krall. 

The  hoys  returned  the  pup  to  the  kennel.  “Given’  them  away?  I thought  these  dogs 
were  for  sale,”  said  Cam. 

“Just  the  pick  of  the  litter  is.  And  I only  charged  you  what  they  call  a sales  tax.  Can’t 
heat  a dog  like  that  for  free,”  said  Eddie. 

THE  STRIKE  LASTED  1 13  days.  School  had  started,  and  Cam  visited  Eddie  on  week- 
ends throughout  the  fall.  The  following  summer,  however.  Cam’s  father  was  laid  off,  and 
he  went  hack  to  work  for  Krall.  The  hoys  had  gotten  Belle  and  Echo  into  fine  form,  and 
by  autumn  they  were  ready  to  hunt. 

Krall  was  a reclusive  man,  burdened  by  his  misfortune,  hardened  somewhat  to  the 
world,  and  overly  protective  of  Eddie.  One  November  day  he  finally  relented  to  an 
outing  with  the  beagles  and  young  hunters.  It  was  on  that  hunt  that  he  recognized 
Eddie’s  enthusiasm.  Krall’s  shield  for  his  son  fell  away  when  he  saw  how  well  Eddie 
handled  the  dogs  and  planned  the  course  of  the  hunt.  The  hoy  was  a natural  in  the  field, 
and  a fine  shot,  too.  Erom  then  on,  the  men  and  dogs  and  boys  hunted  every  Saturday, 
and  the  sweet  music  of  Belle  and  Echo  rang  through  the  valley. 

The  deer  opener  found  fathers  and  sons  walking  a snow-cov- 
ered powerline.  Eddie  had  insisted  on  bringing  the  big  bin 
oculars,  and  stopped  often  for  an  obligatory,  if  not  theat- 
rical, glassing  of  the  surrounding  woods.  “There’s  a deer,” 
he  said,  “and  it’s  a buck.” 

They  saw  the  deer  sneaking  across  the  powerline, 
and  then  it  stopped  and  looked  at  them.  It  was  very 
far  away.  Eddie  put  his  mitten  in  the  fork  of  a sumac 
and  wedged  the  forearm  of  the  gun  down  onto  it. 

At  his  shot  the  deer  bucked  and  ran  and  piled  up 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

The  next  year,  just  before  hunting  season, 

Eddie  passed  away.  Krall  gave  Belle  to  Cam  and 
asked  if  he  could  hunt  deer  with  them  that  year. 

He  arrived  on  the  opener  to  pick  them  up,  as  he 
did  every  opening  day  for  years  to  come.  During  the  course  of  the  day  talk  would  shift  to 
Eddie  and  to  the  shot  he  made  on  the  powerline.  Krall  would  beam  at  the  telling,  the 
echo  of  that  shot  ringing  on  in  legend,  perpetuating  that  shining  moment  one  more 
time,  and  they  would  talk  of  Eddie,  who  knew  the  names  of  trees  and  loved  his  dogs,  and 
marveled  at  the  world  through  the  big  binoculars. 

CAM  WATCHED  THE  SWING  rock  in  the  breeze.  Leaves  blew  across  the  slanted 
porch.  He  and  his  beagle,  Sarge,  descendent  of  the  original,  hunted  across  the  flat.  He 
came  upon  a silver  maple  with  one  oddly  looped  trunk;  a walking  stick  tied  off  and 
forgotten,  grown  now,  hut  less  than  he  expected.  Time  was  different  up  here,  he  thought. 

And  he  thought  too,  how  in  all  these  good  days,  that  any  life,  no  matter  when  it  is 
given  up  to  the  twilight,  to  that  eternal  gloaming,  is  a life  well  spent  when  part  of  it  is 
shared  outdoors  with  a dog  and  a friend. 
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We  make  a living  from  what  we  get.  We  make  a life  from  what  we 
give.  What  we  do  for  ourselves  dies  with  us.  What  we  do  for 
others  and  the  world  is  immortal. 

— George  Eliot 

Deputies  — 100 
Years  of  Volunteer 

Service 

By  Larissa  Rose 

PGC  Information  Writer 


IN  1 896,  THE  Board  of  Game  Com- 
missioners  divided  the  state  into 
nine  districts,  and  in  October  of  1897, 
a game  protector  was  appointed  to 
each  of  these  districts.  The  Commis- 


"We're  out  there  to  protect  the  sportsmen, 
as  well  as  wildlife  and  habitat." 

— Deputy  Janet  Baker 
Venango  o ountw 


the  enforcement  problems,  an  act  was 
passed  in  April  1903  that  authorized  the 
appointment  of  one  deputy  game  proteC' 
tor  in  each  county.  Potential  deputies  had 
to  he  recommended  by  a gun,  game  or  pro- 
tective  club  in  their  respective  county. 

Once  the  deputy  was  appointed,  the 

club  (or  clubs)  was  responsible  for  pay- 
ing  his  salary  and  expenses.  These 
deputies  had  the  same  duties  and  law 


sion  quickly  realized,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  nearly  im- 
possible for  a single  law  en- 
forcement officer  to  cover 
the  entire  district.  So  in 
1899,  an  act  was  passed  re- 
e|uiring  constables  to  enforce 
forestry,  game  and  fish  laws, 
and  imposed  severe  penalties 
on  those  who  refused. 

When  this  approach 
failed  to  adequately  address 


Two  deputies  accompany  a game  protector  in  the 
1930s. 
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ary  or  compensation  for  ex- 
penses.  They  did,  however, 
receive  half  of  the  fine  when 
offenders  were  prosecuted. 
In  1906,  there  were  eight 
game  protectors,  54  deputies 
and  160  special  deputies, 
and  that  year  14  officers 
were  shot  at  — four  were 
wounded  and  three  were 
killed. 


Deputy  Lantz  Hoffman  helps  WCO  Larry 
Harshaw  with  a bear  in  the  1960s. 

enforcement  powers  as  the  game  pro- 
tectors, and  in  July  1903,  seven  were 
appointed. 

These  seven  deputies,  as  it  turned  out, 
marked  the  beginning  of  what  ranks  among 


like  having  a brother.  A WCO  or 
_ /ith  the  uniform  I know  will  protect 

and  back  me  up  no  matter  what.  There's  a 
camraderie.  It's  like  a big  family  affair." 

— Deputy  Ed  Smith 
Greene  County 


"To  be  a deputy,  you've  got  to  have  a love 
and  concern  for  the  environment  and  for 
wildlife,  as  well  as  a positive  attitude  toward 
hunters  and  hunting.  You  must  understand 
the  role  hunters  play,  and  you  can't  let  your 
view  turn  negative  because  of  a few  bad 
ones." 

— Deputy  Terry  McClelland 
Mercer  County 


Throughout  the  years,  the  numbers 
of  deputies  kept  increasing.  In  1922, 
there  were  400,  and  hy  193 1,  that 
number  had  nearly  doubled  to 
700.  In  1950,  the  Board  divided 
the  state  into  six  field  divi- 
sions — what  we  call  regions  to- 
day. Within  those  regions  were 
150  districts,  with  a full-time 
game  protector  in  charge  of  each. 

There  are  currently  135  dis- 
tricts, hut  that  changes  periodi- 
cally to  accommodate  population 


needs.  The  number  of  volunteer 


the  Game  Commission’s  most  successful 
and  important  programs.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  that  number  had  grown  to  30,  and 
the  next  year  there  were  46  deputies  to  as- 
sist nine  game  protectors. 

Even  though  one  deputy  per 
county  helped  with  law  enforcement, 
there  was  still  a lot  of  ground  for  one 
man  to  cover.  So  in  April  1905,  an 
act  was  passed  allowing  the  Game 
Commission  to  appoint  unlimited 
numbers  of  special  deputy  game  pro- 
tectors. These  special  deputies  were 
given  the  same  rights  and  powers  as 
game  protectors,  but  received  no  sal- 


deputies  working  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission peaked  in  the  mid-1970s, 
when  about  1,700  were  serving. 
Since  that  time,  the  deputy  pro- 


"After  poachers  killed  three  deer  on  my 
property.  It  angered  me  to  a point  where  I 
wanted  to  do  something  about  it  — and  I 
did  by  becoming  a deputy.  It's  a good 
feeling.  I'm  glad  in  some  ways  that  this 
awful  act  occurred  to  drive  me  to  do  what 
I've  done." 

— Retired  Deputy  Sam  Dunkie 
Blair  County 
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forcement  Methods  and  Tech- 
niques;  Wildlife  Law  and  Regula- 
tions;  Principles  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement; Land  Management  Prac- 
tices; Conservation  Education;  and 
Public  Relations. 


Hal  Korber 

A deputy  participates  in  one  of  two 
annual  firearm-qualification  shoots. 

gram  has  been  streamlined  and 


"I  had  a devout  desire  to  be  a deputy.  My 
father  was  a deputy  for  48  years,  and 
growing  up  I saw  the  complete  disregard  a 
lot  of  people  had  for  animals,  and  I wanted 
to  be  able  to  curtail  it  and  educate  people 
on  why  they  shouldn't  do  it.  It's  a job  that 
has  to  be  done." 

— Deputy  Mike  Vosel,  Jr. 

Washington  County 


made  more  efficient.  While  we 


After  completing  the  basic  training  and 
being  appointed  to  the  position  of  Deputy 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer,  deputies 
must  accrue  80  hours  of  on-the-job 
training  with  the  WCO  during  the 
probationary  year.  From  that  point  on, 
all  deputies  are  required  to  attend  sev- 
eral in-service  sessions  annually. 

For  the  past  100  years,  the  num- 
bers and  training  of  deputies  may  have 
fluctuated,  hut  the  importance  of  the 
program  hasn’t.  Deputies  have  allowed 
the  agency  to  conserve  and  protect  wild- 
life in  an  efficient  way,  and  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  agency’s  success  sto- 
ries. □ 


"I'd  been  a hunter  all  my  life,  and  I saw 
the  wrong  that  was  being  done  to  the 
wildlife  and  the  damage  being  done 
to  our  game  lands,  and  I wanted  to  do 
something.  I wanted  to  get  involved 
to  preserve  it  for  the  next  generation. 
Like  the  old  saying  goes,  'If  good  men 
stay  silent,  evil  prevails.'" 

— Deputy  Lanny  Cornelias 
Huntingdon  County 


Deputy  Bob  Archey  checks  a hunter's  license 
while  WCO  Bert  Einodshofer  checks  his  rifle. 


don’t  have  as  many  deputies  as  in  the 
past,  today’s  officers  are  more  highly 
trained  and  better  equipped  than  ever 


before.  Applicants  must  meet  a vari- 
ety of  physical  requirements,  accrue  20 
hours  of  ride-along  time  with  a WCO 
and  pass  a written  entrance  exam,  all 
prior  to  attending  a week  of 
training  in  Harrisburg.  The  75 
hours  of  courses  cover  Law  En- 


"As  a deputy,  you're  going  to  get  phone 
calls  at  all  hours.  I couldn't  be  the  deputy  I 
am  today  without  the  support  of  my 
family." 

— Deputy  Dave  Stubber 
Elk  County 
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Easy  Pickings 

Tioga  — I parked  my  vehicle  where  I 
could  watch  the  carcass  of  a big  buck  that 
had  been  killed  by  poachers,  in  case  the 
culprits  would  return  for  it,  when  a bear 
appeared  at  the  back  of  my  truck,  appar- 
ently drawn  by  the  bait  I keep  to  lure  in 
nuisance  bears.  The  bear  soon  left,  but  I 
was  surprised  when  he  reappeared  near  my 
“evidence”  in  the  field.  The  bear  started  to 
drag  the  deer  off,  so  I had  to  chase  it  away 
with  my  truck.  The  bear  reluctantly  moved 
off,  and  I was  able  to  save  the  deer  for  fo- 
rensic evidence. 

— WCO  Rodney  V.  Mee,  Welloboro 


Go  To  Sleep  . . . 

Mercer  — I was  banding  ducks  at  the 
Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area 
with  Kevin  Jacobs,  Brenda  Peebles,  Frank 
Frisina  and  Susan  Ellis,  and  although  we  all 
try  to  relax  the  ducks  during  processing, 
Brenda  seems  to  have  a magic  touch  that 
puts  the  ducks  into  a trance.  After  the  band- 
ing process,  she  even  has  a difficult  time 
getting  them  to  fly  away.  We  are  convinced 
she  is  hypnotizing  these  ducks  somehow,  and 
think  that  her  job  title  should  change  to 
“Migratory  Bird  Hypnotist.” 

— Deputy  Bruce  Ellio,  Mercer 


Had  Green  Suits  Instead  of  Red 

Somerset  — In  a span  of  a few  days,  dur- 
ing the  firearms  deer  season  a farmer  in  my 
district  killed  19  deer  for  crop  damage  so 
one  evening  I hooked  up  my  trailer  and 
Deputy  Boyce  and  I distributed  the  deer  to 
needy  families  throughout  my  district.  I felt 
like  Santa  Claus  with  Mike  as  one  of  my 
elves.  Pm  sure  the  meals  the  deer  provided 
were  a welcomed  gift. 

— WCO  Brian  E.  Witherite,  Meyersdale 

Sest  of  Times 

Clarion  — I honestly  believe  that  I saw 
more  strutting  toms  during  gobbler  season 
than  hunters,  and  many  hunters  shared  my 
view,  although  getting  birds  to  respond  was 
another  matter.  What  a difference  from  20 
years  ago,  when  if  you  located  a gobbler 
you  had  to  compete  with  an  army  of  hunt- 
ers. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New  Bethlehem 

Ingenious 

Sullivan  — I was  processing  a large  bear 
when  my  tranquilizer  pole  bent  at  a joint 
where  two  pieces  of  the  pole  screw  together. 
Soon  after  having  it  welded,  I experienced 
the  same  problem  again.  The  problem  was 
solved,  though,  when  I joined  the  pieces 
together  using  laminated  strips  of  reinforced 
semi-elastic  bonding  material.  Never  un- 
derestimate the  power  of  duct  tape. 

— WCO  William  Williams,  Muncy  Valley 

Good  Things  to  Come 

Forest  — With  plenty  of  bucks  making 
it  through  the  season  because  of  antler  re- 
strictions, it’s  no  surprise  that  a lot  of  hunt- 
ers told  me  about  the  large  number  they 
saw  during  the  muzzleloader  season.  The 
last  buck  I saw  was  an  8-point  eating  out  of 
my  birdfeeder  on  March  16. 

— WCO  Daniel  ?.  Schmidt,  West  Hickory 
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“Cat  & Mouse” 

Erie  — I noticed  a pheasant  in  a grass 
strip  on  SGL  218  and  then  1 thought  I saw  a 
second  bird  about  10  feet  away.  Looking 
through  my  binoculars,  though,  I noticed 
the  animal  was  a gray  fox  ti7ing  to  sneak  up 
on  the  pheasant.  The  bird  was  watching 
with  curiosity  as  the  fox  belly  crawled  closer, 
and  then  a second  gray  fox  walked  onto  the 
strip  and  headed  for  the  pheasant.  For  sev- 
eral minutes  the  pheasant  watched  both 
foxes  approach  to  within  a few  yards  before 
it  decided  to  fly  off.  Both  foxes  stood  and 
watched  whimsically  as  the  bird  sailed  out 
of  sight. 

— WCO  Larry  M.  Smith,  Erie 

Encounters  of  the  Raptor  Kind 

Potter  — Ken  Rodgers  brought  me  a 
kestrel  that  had  been  knocked  out  of  the 
air  and  killed  by  a Cooper’s  hawk,  and  one 
day  1 spotted  two  goshawks  in  my  hack  field 
that  sent  my  chickens  into  a panic. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragosta,  Coudersrort 

All  Mixed  Up 

McKean  — Despite  the  harsh  winter  the 
deer  and  turkeys  sure  seemed  to  have  come 
through  in  good  shape.  Examination  of 
roadkilled  does  revealed  that  twin  fawns 
seemed  to  he  the  norm,  and  the  ttirkey  popu- 
lation is  at  an  all-time  high.  1 even  had  re- 
ports of  an  8-point  htick  still  carrying  ant- 
lers in  early  May. 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  Sabolcik, 

Port  Allegheny 


Out  of  Its  Element 

Mercer  — I was  dispatched  to  Robert 
Chimiak’s  farm  to  remove  a nuisance  bea- 
ver, hut  when  I got  there  was  surprised  that 
it  was  in  his  barn  and  there  wasn’t  a stream 
within  a half  mile.  The  40-pound  rodent 
was  backed  into  a corner,  with  the  Idere- 
fords  that  usually  occupy  the  barn  standing 
at  the  doorway  looking  in  at  the  intruder. 
What  the  beaver  was  looking  for  and  how 
it  got  there  is  a mystery,  hut  we  managed  to 
get  it  into  a large  drum  and  1 released  it  into 
Sandy  Creek  on  SCL  130,  about  10  miles 
away. 

— WCO  Donald  Chaybin,  Greenville 

Hit  the  Spot 

A grouse  flew  off  the  bank  of  a roadway 
that  1 was  traveling  on  and  collided  with 
my  vehicle.  I stopped  to  see  if  any  damage 
had  occurred,  but  found  only  feathers  stuck 
to  the  door.  The  ironic  part,  though,  was 
that  the  bird  had  impacted  directly  below 
the  grouse  image  on  the  decal  of  our  new 
PCC  logo. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienville 


Put  Experience  to  Use 

Venango  — Our  deputies  are  dedicated 
and  try  to  assist  wherever  they  can,  so  last 
spring  Deputy  Tony  Eismont  dressed  up  as 
the  Easter  Bunny  for  the  kids  at  the  Oil  City 
Moose  Club’s  Easter  egg  hunt.  I wonder  if 
his  deputy  experience  gave  him  extra  in- 
sight into  the  role? 

— WCO  Leonard  Hribar,  Oil  City 
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Do  the  Math 

Luzerne  — WCO  Jim  Jolley  and  I were 
gathering  data  from  two  roadkilled  deer 
when  we  discovered  that  J im’s  doe  had  trip- 
lets  and  mine  twins  — both  males.  We  had 
seven  dead  deer  from  two  roadkills,  so  just 
think  if  you  multiplied  that  by  the  number 
of  pregnant  does  killed  by  autos,  not  to 
mention  crop  kills  and  illegal  kills,  and  you 
can  easily  see  how  quickly  our  deer  herd 
can  multiply  and  why  it  needs  to  be  con- 
trolled. 

— WCO  Gerald  Kafkal,  Dallas 

Nice  Try 

Crawford  — With  a roadkilled  deer  on 
my  rack  I pulled  up  to  the  recycling  bins  at 
the  township  building  to  deposit  two  alu- 
minum  cans  when  a little  old  lady,  very  spry 
and  witty  commented,  “I  know  you  are  a 
game  protector,  but  you  can’t  recycle  that 
deer  here.” 

— WCO  Dave  Myers,  Linesville 

Doesn’t  Go  To  Waste 

Elk  — Johnsonburg  resident  A1  Cherry 
found  a dead  deer  in  the  woods  near  his 
home,  so  he  placed  a motion  detection  cam- 
era  near  the  carcass.  When  he  developed 
the  film  he  had  photos  of  a bobcat,  two 
coyotes,  one  of  which  was  pure  blonde,  a 
vulture  and  a golden  eagle. 

— WCO  Doty  A.  McDowell,  5t  Marys 

Too  Close  for  Comfort 

Game  lands  maintenance  workers  Scott 
McKinley  and  John  Pfaff  were  working  at 
Lake  Wilhelm  in  the  spring  when  they  no- 
ticed a pair  of  geese  land  on  the  water  be- 
neath a snag  with  an  osprey  nest  in  it.  Geese 
have  been  known  to  compete  with  ospreys 
for  nest  sites,  but  this  pair  of  raptors  was  not 
about  to  let  that  happen.  One  osprey  began 
a series  of  low  level  high  speed  diving  passes 
toward  the  geese,  but  each  time  the  geese 
ducked  their  heads  just  in  time  to  miss  the 
bird’s  outstretched  talons.  After  about  the 
fourth  near  miss  the  geese  decided  it  was 
time  to  leave. 

— LMO  Jame5  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 


Seeing  is  Believing 

Union  — I was  checking  an  elderly 
hunter  during  spring  gobbler  season  who 
kept  lamenting  that  there  were  no  turkeys 
around.  He  said  he  had  hunted  all  morning 
without  seeing  or  hearing  anything.  1 never 
said  a thing,  hut  after  listening  to  him  for  a 
while  I politely  turned  him  around  and 
pointed  to  14  turkeys,  including  three  with 
long  beards,  in  a field  behind  him.  All  the 
hunter  could  say  was,  “Point  well  taken, 
young  man,  point  well  taken.” 

WCO  hiCK  DeITERICH,  Sl00M5BURG 

Surprise! 

Mercer  — Last  fall  a landowner  had  sev- 
eral of  his  cows  escape  and  seek  refuge  on 
SGL  284.  HTE  instructor  Dick  Dunn  said 
that  while  he  was  hunting  there  he  saw  an- 
other group  of  hunters  with  a dog  that  went 
on  point.  When  the  bird  flushed,  so  did  a 
heifer,  and  the  astonished  hunters  were  so 
flustered  they  never  fired  a shot  at  the  ring- 
neck. 

— WCO  James  J.  Donatelli,  Mercer 

No  Place  Like  Home 

Lehigh  — Since  1 have  been  in  Iraq,  I’ve 
tried  to  identify  as  many  species  of  wildlife 
as  possible.  At  first  1 saw  camels,  sheep,  goats 
and  oxen,  hut  after  a month  1 realized  the 
only  truly  wild  life  are  camel  spiders,  cock- 
roaches, scorpions  and  sand  fleas.  I’m  ready 
to  come  home  now. 

— WCO  Michael  Beahm, 

An  Nasiriyah,  Iraq 
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Rich  Diet? 

Luzerne  — Boh  Rinker  from  Nescopeck 
was  fishing  in  the  Susquehanna  River  when 
he  noticed  something  floating  in  the  cur- 
rent and  after  getting  closer  realized  it  was  a 
dead  hald  eagle.  Boh  snagged  the  eagle  and 
notified  the  PGC  Northeast  Region  Office. 
A necropsy  conducted  hy  Dr.  Frank  Bostick 
revealed  that  the  bird  died  of  natural  causes. 
Thanks,  Boh  and  Doc,  for  taking  the  time 
to  care. 

— WCO  David  P Allen,  Mountaintoe 


Peace  Offering? 

Bradford  — HTE  instructor  Rich 
Gulyas  told  me  that  the  heavers  on  his  prop- 
erty have  huilt  a rather  impressive  dam,  so 
he  decided  it  was  time  to  hreech  it  to  drop 
the  water  level  a little.  The  following  morn- 
ing Rich  went  down  to  see  how  much  water 
had  drained,  only  to  find  the  dam  rebuilt 
and  a Frishee  he  had  lost  sitting  on  top  of 
the  newly  repaired  dam. 

— WCO  Matthew  Grebeck, 

E.  Smithfield 

Det  He  Won’t  Do  It  Again 

Tioga  — Neighboring  WCO  Rodney 
Mee  is  always  prepared,  so  when  he  locked 
his  keys  in  his  vehicle  with  the  engine  run- 
ning it  was  no  problem,  right?  Wrong.  The 
spare  set  was  in  his  briefcase  in  the  locked 
vehicle.  Did  you  think  nobody  would  find 
out  about  this,  Rodney? 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 

Middlebury  Center 


Adaptive 

When  our  former  satellite  TV  company 
went  out  of  business  1 was  left  with  a large 
dish  cemented  in  my  backyard,  so  1 tipped 
it  skyward  with  the  “eye”  shaft  pointed 
straight  up.  It  makes  a dandy  birdbath,  and 
the  eye  serves  as  a handy  perch.  When  it 
rains,  it  refills  itself,  and  now  the  birds’  “re- 
ception” is  just  fine. 

— LMO  John  Shutrufsri,  Damabcus 

First  Time  for  Everything 

Lebanon  — A homeowner  here  reported 
that  a bear  had  damaged  his  sand  mound 
septic  system.  I couldn’t  imagine  what  a hear 
would  want  there,  unless  it  was  to  tear  off 
the  vent  pipes  if  there  were  bees  in  any  of 
them.  The  man  went  on  to  say  that  the  bear 
had  dug  into  the  mound  and  chewed  the 
wires  off  the  pump  motor.  The  only  thing  I 
can  figure  is  the  motor  buzzed  and  the  hear 
thought  he  had  found  a tasty  treat  of  yellow 
jacket  larvae. 

— WCO  Gary  W.  Smith,  Lebanon 

Abracadabra 

York  — When  I’m  told  how  lucky  I am, 
usually  after  my  deputies  and  I nab  some 
poachers  or  make  a big  case  with  seemingly 
nothing  to  start  with,  I just  smile  and  say  its 
magic.  Lately,  however,  my  neighboring 
WCOs  are  calling  me  the  magician,  because 
it  seems  I don’t  even  have  to  write  Field 
Notes  to  have  them  appear.  I sent  the  WCO 
shooting  match  results  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Police  Olympics  to  the  PGC  headquar- 
ters, and  it  “magically”  appeared  as  a Field 
Note  in  the  May  issue.  Magic  or  lucky?  You 
decide,  hut  either  way,  I like  it! 

— WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Red  Lion 

Not  Getting  Any  Younger 

Perry  — I was  talking  to  a hunter  during 
spring  gobbler  season  when  he  asked  if  I 
was  new  in  the  district.  When  I told  him  I 
have  been  here  for  17  years  he  said  he 
thought  the  local  WCO  had  red  hair.  Well, 
17  years  ago  I did,  but  things  change  with 
time. 

— WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loysville 
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Marching  to  the  Beat 

Potter  — WCO  Bill  Ragosta  and  1 no- 
ticed  a farmer  plowing  a field  with  a grouse 
following  close  behind  his  tractor.  The  man 
claimed  the  bird  had  been  doing  this  for 
four  years.  When  he  shut  the  tractor  off  the 
bird  would  hide  in  a nearby  hedgerow,  but 
would  come  right  hack  out  when  he  started 
it  again. 

— WCO  Mark  5.  Fair,  Coudersport 

This  One  Was  Real 

Adams  — Visitors  to  the  Gettysburg  area 
are  used  to  statues,  because  of  the  battle- 
field, but  patrons  of  the  Holiday  and  Com- 
fort inns  were  surprised  to  see  what  appeared 
to  be  a new  white  statue  of  a large  bird  on  a 
grassy  area  out  front.  When  it  moved  its 
head,  however,  they  were  really  surprised. 
The  “statue”  turned  out  to  be  an  injured 
whistling  swan,  and  Holiday  Inn  employ- 
ees Matt  Turley  and  Mike  Glynn  helped 
me  capture  it  so  I could  get  it  to  a vet. 

— WCO  Larry  D.  Hayne5,  Getty5BURG 

Something  Like  That 

Cameron  — After  explaining  to  a group 
that  few  shed  deer  or  elk  antlers  are  found 
because  rodents,  such  as  porcupines  and 
mice,  gnaw  on  them  for  their  minerals,  one 
woman  said,  “it’s  sort  of  like  a multivitamin 
for  animals.” 

— WCO  Clint  J.  Peniker,  Emporium 

No  Excuse 

Crawford  — After  admitting  to  killing 
two  gobblers  during  the  spring  season  an 
individual  said  he  did  it  because  it  took 
him  40  years  to  finally  harvest  a turkey,  so 
he  never  really  expected  to  kill  a second 
one. 

— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 

New  “Kings  of  the  Jungle” 

Tioga  — The  owner  of  an  archery  pro 
shop  and  3-D  course  told  me  that  a mother 
bear  and  her  three  cubs  battered  and 
chewed  many  of  his  targets,  hut  that  they 
totally  destroyed  his  large  lion  target. 

— WCO  Robert  F.  Minnich,  Mansfield 


Freak  Accident 

Lancaster  — When  I was  doing  my 
winter  mortality  survey  I didn’t  locate  any 
dead  deer  or  turkeys,  hut  I did  find  a dead 
raccoon  hanging  in  a tree.  It  seems  it  was 
climbing  the  small  tree  and  slipped,  hang- 
ing itself  when  it  wedged  its  head  between 
two  branches. 

— WCO  Jonathan  Zuck,  Manheim 


Mystery 

Chester  — One  day  early  last  spring  avid 
trapper  Jim  Suhach  showed  me  a heaver 
pelt  that  was  loaded  with  ticks.  I had  never 
seen  a beaver  with  so  many  ticks,  so  I con- 
tacted PGC  furbearer  biologist  Tom 
Hardisky,  who  said  that  ticks  on  a heaver 
are  rare  because  of  their  aquatic  habits.  I 
wondered  where  this  heaver  had  traveled 
to  pick  up  so  many  of  the  pesky  parasites. 

— WCO  Keith  W.  Mullin,  Oxford 

Cheapest  Life  Insurance  Around 

Jefferson  — I noticed  a lot  of  hunters 
last  season  wearing  hats  and/or  vests  that 
were  the  color  of  which  can  best  he  de- 
scribed as  “Cleveland  Brown”  orange.  Al- 
though this  “burnt”  brownish  orange  color 
may  look  good  on  a football  helmet,  it  does 
not  stand  out  against  other  colors  com- 
monly found  in  nature.  If  your  hat  or  vest 
has  lost  that  fluorescent  look,  replace  it.  A 
few  dollars  spent  on  a new  hat  or  vest  may 
be  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartlegs,  Broorville 
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New  procedure  for  antlerless 
license  applications 


T'HE  implementation  of  the 

new  Wildlife  Management  Unit 
system  has  changed  the  way  hunters 
must  apply  for  antlerless  deer  licenses. 
The  new  WMU  system  replaces  the  old 
67'County  system  with  22  WMUs 
made  up  of  all  or  parts  of  multiple  coun- 
ties, which  means  hunters  will  he  ap- 
plying for  a license  to  hunt  in  a man- 
agement unit,  not  a county. 

Under  the  new  system,  all  antlerless 
license  applications  will  he  sent  to  the 
Game  Commission’s  Elarrishurg  head- 
quarters via  inehvidual  post  office 
boxes  for  each  WMU.  The  PGC  will 
distribute  applications  to  county  trea- 
surers based  on  the  percentage  of 
county  land  in  the  WMU. 

Hunters  will  continue  to  receive  an 
antlerless  license  application  when  they 
purchase  a general  hunting  license.  On 
this  application  the  hunter  will  enter 
the  WMU  number  he  or  she  wants  to 
hunt  in.  A complete  guide  to  WMUs, 
including  individual  boundary  maps, 
is  in  the  2003-04  Digest.  Applications 
will  he  accepted  on  a first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  No  drawings  will  he  held. 

The  completed  application  and  a 
check  or  money  order  payable  to 
“County  Treasurer’’  must  he  mailed 
Eirst  Class  in  the  new,  yellow  official 
antlerless  deer  license  envelope  pro- 
vided. The  new  envelope  will  have  an 
attachment  containing  mailing  labels 
for  all  22  WMUs.  The  applicant  must 
attach  the  appropriate  WMU  label  to 
the  front  of  the  envelope.  Each  WMU 


will  have  its  own  post  office  box  in 
Harrisburg.  Each  day  during  the  appli- 
cation period,  envelopes  will  he  col- 
lected from  these  P.O.  boxes,  inspected 
(unopened),  counted,  allocated  and 
shipped  to  county  treasurers. 

County  treasurers  will  open  and  re- 
view applications  for  completeness  and 
proper  payment.  If  an  application  is 
not  complete  and/or  proper  remittance 
is  not  enclosed,  it  will  he  rejected  and 
returned  to  the  applicant.  If  the  appli- 
cant failed  to  provide  return  postage, 
the  envelope  will  be  placed  in  a dead 
letter  file.  Hunters  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  retrieve  their  dead  letters 
hy  contacting  the  PGC  toll  free  at  1- 
877-331-GAME  (1-877-331-4263) 
from  7:45  a.m.-4  p.m.  Monday  through 
Eriday.  This  toll  free  line  will  he  acti- 
vated in  August. 

If  the  license  allocation  in  a WMU 
is  sold  out,  the  application  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  hunter.  Using  a new  en- 
velope, the  hunter  may  apply  to  an- 
other WMU  with  licenses  available. 

The  application  schedule  for 
antlerless  licenses  will  remain  essen- 
tially the  same  as  it  has  been  in  recent 
years.  Applications  will  he  accepted 
from  state  residents  beginning  Monday, 
August  4,  2003.  Nonresident  applica- 
tions will  be  accepted  beginning  Mon- 
day, August  18. 

On  Monday,  August  25,  the  first 
round  of  unsold  antlerless  applications, 
from  residents  and  nonresidents,  will 
be  accepted  for  WMUs  with  licenses 
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remaining.  In  this  round,  an  individual 
may  submit  only  one  unsold  applica- 
tion. On  Monday,  Sept.  8,  the  second 
round  of  unsold  applications  will  he 
accepted  in  WMUs  with  remaining  li- 
censes. Once  again,  an  individual  may 
apply  for  only  one  “second”  unsold  li- 
cense. Overall,  an  individual  may  ap- 
ply for  and  receive  no  more  than  a to- 
tal of  two  unsold  licenses. 

In  WMUs  2B,  5C  and  5D  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  unsold 
antlerless  license  applications  an  indi- 
vidual may  make  or  receive.  This  can 
be  done  by  mail  or  over-the-counter 
starting  Monday,  August  25,  until  al- 
locations in  those  three  WMUs  are 
exhausted. 

Directions  for  obtaining  landowner. 

Planning  guide  available  for 
mentored  youth  pheasant  hunt 


Antlerless  License  Application 
Schedule 

August  4,  applications  accepted 
from  residents. 

August  18,  applications  accepted 
from  nonresidents. 

August  25,  first  round  of  unsold 
antlerless  licenses,  applications 
accepted,  from  residents  and 
nonresidents. 

September  8,  second  round  of 
unsold  antlerless  licenses, 
applications  accepted,  from 
residents  and  nonresidents. 

Be  Sure  to  use  the  new,  yellow 
envelopes  when  applying. 


disabled  veteran  and  armed  forces 
antlerless  licenses  are  in  the  2003-04 
Digest. 


WITH  PENNSYLVANIA’S  youth 
pheasant  hunt  slated  for  October  1 1 
and  13,  clubs  interested  in  hosting  a 
mentored  youth  pheasant  hunt  should 
begin  making  plans  now.  To  help,  a 
26-page  planning  guide  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Game  Commission  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  Pheasants 
Forever.  A step-by-step  guide  on  how 
to  develop  a youth  pheasant  hunt,  the 
booklet  includes  a sample  timeline; 
suggested  committees  and  assignments; 
general  event  planning  considerations; 
and  several  sample  forms  and  news 
releases.  It  also  includes  event  evalua- 
tion guides,  to  help  clubs  indentify 
ways  to  improve  future  hunts. 

The  manual  can  be  viewed  on  the 
Game  Commission’s  website. 


www.pgc.state.pa.us,  by  clicking  on 
“2003  Youth  Pheasant  Hunt,”  and  then 
selecting  “Planning  Guide.”  In  addi- 
tion to  the  planning  guide,  the  Youth 
Pheasant  Hunt  section  features  a list- 
ing of  locations  the  Game  Commission 
plans  to  stock  for  the  youth  pheasant 
hunt  and,  starting  this  fall,  a listing  of 
all  the  mentored  youth  pheasant  hunts 
that  are  being  hosted  by  local  hunting 
clubs. 

To  participate,  youngsters  must  be 
12  to  16  years  of  age,  and  must  have 
successfully  completed  a Hunter-Trap- 
per Education  course.  As  required  by 
law,  an  adult  must  accompany  the 
young  hunters.  Participating  hunters 
do  not  need  a hunting  license,  but  all 
participants  must  wear,  as  required  by 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Game  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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law,  at  least  250  square  inches  of  fluo- 
rescent orange  material  on  head,  chest 
and  hack  comhined,  visible  from  360 
degrees. 

To  holster  the  youth  pheasant  hunt, 
the  Game  Commission  will  release 
18,000  birds  on  land  open  to  public 
hunting.  These  areas  will  he  identified 
in  the  2003-04  Digest. 


The  agency  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional 2,000  birds  to  clubs  and  organi- 
zations that  sign  up  before  July  31  to 
host  a mentored  youth  pheasant  hunt. 
The  only  two  stipulations  for  clubs  to 
receive  Game  Commission  birds  are 
that  these  hunts  must  have  registration 
open  to  the  public  and  must  he  held 
on  lands  open  to  public  hunting. 


Eagle  cases  in  the  news 


WCO  GARY  TOWARD  is  investigat- 
ing the  illegal  shooting  of  a mature 
bald  eagle,  and  is  asking  the  public  for 
information  about  the  person  or  per- 
sons responsible. 

The  injured  eagle  was  found  in  the 
Bell  Township  area  of  Westmoreland 
County,  and  the  person  who  reported 
it  also  reported  seeing  another  eagle 
(presumably  its  mate)  flying  overhead. 
The  caller  later  accompanied  WCOs 
Toward  and  Tom  Fazi  as  they  recov- 
ered the  bird. 

The  eagle  was  taken  to  Tamarack 
Wildlife  Rehabilitation  Center  in 
Crawford  County,  where  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  bird  had  been  shot. 

“Fortunately,  in  this  case,  the  reha- 
bilitation center  is  optimistic  that  the 
bird  will  not  only  survive,  hut  also  be 
released  hack  into  the  wild,”  Toward 
said.  “This  fact  became  even  more  im- 
portant following  the  discovery  of  an 


active  nest  site  not  far  from  where  the 
bird  was  found.” 

Anyone  who  knows  or  hears  any- 
thing about  this  illegal  shooting  should 
call  the  Southwest  Region  Office  at  1 - 
877-877-7137. 

Southwest  Region  Director  Matt 
Hough  noted  that  the  agency  also  is 
investigating  the  death  of  another  bald 
eagle,  in  a nest  along  the  Allegheny 
River  in  Armstrong  County.  Hough 
said  that  anyone  with  information 
about  this  case  is  encouraged  to  con- 
tact the  Southwest  Region  Office  as 
well. 

In  another  eagle  related  incident, 
Lan7  R Miller,  61,  and  his  son,  Michael 
T.  Miller,  30,  both  of  Montgomery 
County,  have  been  charged  with  en- 
tering a posted  restricted  area  on  their 
all-terrain  vehicles  (ATVs)  and  dis- 
turbing a bald  eagle  nest  at  the  Green 
Lane  reservoir  at  Green  Lane  County 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — l'877-877'0299  Southcentral  — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1 -877-877-7 1 37  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentrai — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  1 -SSS-PCC-SOO 1 , This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All  other 
calls  should  he  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Park.  They  each  face  fines  of  up  to 
$3,400,  six  months  in  prison,  and  loss 
of  hunting  and  furtaking  privileges  for 
several  years. 

On  March  27,  witnesses  reported 
seeing  two  ATVs  being  driven  in  an 
area  that  is  posted  against  entry.  Wit- 
nesses also  said  that  they  saw  the  eagles 
leave  the  nest  at  the  time  the  ATVs 
were  in  the  area. 

The  eagle  pair  had  been  exhibiting 
nesting  behavior.  The  eagles  were  ob- 
served away  from  the  nest  for  some  time 
after  the  ATVs  were  in  the  area.  The 
following  morning  the  eagles  were  still 
not  back  on  the  nest  and  crows  were 
seen  in  the  nest. 

Bald  eagles  have  been  regular  visi- 
tors to  the  Green  Lane  Reservoir  for 
several  years.  Last  year,  a pair  con- 
structed a nest  and  were  seen  exhibit- 
ing nesting  behavior.  This  nest,  the 


only  known  bald  eagle  nest  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  now  has  not  produced 
any  young  for  two  years. 

The  Montgomery  County  Parks  De- 
partment and  the  Game  Commission 
posted  the  area  around  the  eagle  nest 
to  protect  the  nest  site  from  human  dis- 
turbances. If  humans  intrude  in  a nest- 
ing area,  eagles  may  abandon  eggs  or 
leave  young  birds  vulnerable  to  severe 
weather  or  predators. 

An  investigation  by  Game  Commis- 
sion officers  determined  that  the  Mill- 
ers were  the  operators  of  the  ATVs. 
Both  Millers  were  charged  with  inter- 
fering with  active  nests  of  a threatened 
or  endangered  species,  entering  a re- 
stricted area  and  disturbing  game  or 
wildlife.  Charges  were  filed  with  Dis- 
trict Justice  John  Durkin  in  Pottstown. 

Green  Lane  County  Park  rangers 
assisted  in  the  investigation. 


The  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  devel- 
oped the  Women  in  the  Outdoors  program  so  that 
women  14  and  older  can  gain  valuable  in-the- 
field  skills  in  an  environment  that  encourages 
fun  and  success.  Events  feature  hands-on  activi- 
ties and  are  conducted  by  local  NWTF  chapters.  Those  listed  below  are 
happening  in  July.  Call  or  e-mail  event  contacts  for  more  information. 

July  12  Crawford  County,  contact  Rod  Koivisto,  814-683-2155  or 
koivisto@toolcity.com. 

July  19  Centre  County,  contact  Greg  Caldwell  at  814-692-4707  or 
skytop@penn.com;  York  County,  contact  Missy  Groff,  717-751-0400  or 
Melissajane66@aol.com;  Lycoming  County,  contact  Peggy  Conrad,  570- 
320-5226  or  pconrad@pct.edu;  Lancaster  County,  contact  Denise  Raum, 
717-442-8195  or  fredl972@aol.com. 

July  26  Indiana  County,  contact  Ginny  Filler,  724-349-9173  or 
gfiller@yahoo.com;  Butler  County,  contact  Tammy  Mowry,  724-284-9201 
or  tammynwtf@zoomintemet.net. 

For  more  on  these  events  and  upcoming  BOW  progams,  write  PA- 
BOW,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17110-9797,  (717-705-9350);  e-mail  pa-how@state.pa.us;  or 
visit  http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/PGC/bow/index.htm. 

V y 
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Middle  Creek  programs/art  show 


THE  FOLLOWING  programs  will  he 
held  at  Middle  Creek  this  month  and 
next. 

July  16  & 17,  “Birds  of  the 
Susquehanna”  Over  the  past  10  years, 
Cindy  Dunn,  Executive  Director  of 
Auduhon  Pennsylvania,  has  canoed 
the  entire  444'mile  length  of  the 
Susquehanna  River.  She  has  also 
floated  the  1 20  miles  of  the  river’s  West 
Branch,  plus  the  entire  length  of  the 
Juniata. 

Her  slide  program  will  feature  bird 
species  seen  on  the  Susquehanna  from 
Cooperstown,  New  York  to  the  Chesa- 
peake  Bay. 

While  her  focus  will  he  primarily 


on  breeding  birds,  Cindy  will  also  dis- 
cuss the  irruption  of  red-necked  grebes 
on  the  Susquehanna.  Programs  are  free 
and  begin  at  7:30  p.m. 

August  1,  2 & 3,  18th  Annual 
Wildlife  Art  Show  Showcases  the 
works  of  more  than  25  of 
Pennsylvania’s  finest  wildlife  artists. 
Enjoy  heautiful  art  and  meet  the  art- 
ists who  create  it.  Hundreds  of  origi- 
nals and  fine  art  prints  will  be  for  sale. 
Show  hours  are  Friday,  1 p.m.-6  p.m.; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.-6  p.m.;  and  Sunday, 
10  a.m.-5  p.m. 

The  Middle  Creek  visitors  center  is 
located  south  of  Kleinfeltersville, 
Lebanon  County. 


Recent  PGC  Awards 


Lancaster  County  WCO  LINDA  SWANK 
was  named  officer  of  the  year  by  both 
the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
(NWTF)  and  the  Northeast  Conservation 
Law  Enforcement  Chief's  Association 
(CLECA).  Here  she  is  being  presented 
with  the  NWTF  award  by  JERRY 
ZIMMERMAN,  NWTF  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  Regional  Director;  Bureau 
of  Law  Enforcement  Director  MIKE 
DUBAICH;  Commission  President  SAM 
DUNKLE;  and  Deputy  Executive  Director 
LARRY  HARSHAW. 


LMO  JERRY  BISH  was  presented  with 
the  Shikar-Safari  International  Wildlife 
Conservation  Officer  of  the  Year  Award. 
Bish  plans,  oversees  and  assists  in  the 
habitat  management  projects  on  state 
game  lands  and  private  properties 
enrolled  in  the  agency's  public  access 
programs  in  the  Pymatuning-Ceneva 
Marsh  area  of  western  Crawford  and 
southern  Erie  counties. 
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Franklin  County  WCO  KEVIN  MOUNTZ 
(right)  and  Deputy  WCO  JODY  EVER 
(left)  were  recognized  for  rescuing  the 
driver  of  a burning,  overturned  tractor 
trailer  in  September.  WCO  Mountz  and 
DWCO  Eyer  worked  to  extinguish  the 
fire,  kept  the  trapped  victim  calm,  and 
maintained  radio  contact  with 
emergency  personnel  until  they 
arrived.  Both  received  Employee 
Commendation  Awards  for  their 
efforts. 


Deputy  WCO  JEFFREY  RAY  COHN 
received  an  Employee  Commendation 
Award  for  his  attempts  to  save  the  life 
of  a 4-year-old  girl  involved  in  an 
automobile  accident  during  a December 
snowstorm  in  York  County.  DWCO  Cohn 
administered  CPR  to  the  girl,  comforted 
the  traumatized  mother,  and  held  tarps 
to  protect  emergency  workers  from  the 
weather.  Presenting  the  award  is  York 
County  WCO  GUY  HANSEN. 


Tick  spread  coincides  with 
increased  Lyme  disease 


BLACKLEGGED  TICKS  are  on  the 
move  in  Pennsylvania,  and  their  spread 
has  coincided  with  an  increase  in  re- 
ported cases  of  Lyme  disease.  “We’re 
seeing  blacklegged  ticks  from  areas 
where  previously  none  had  been  re- 
ported,” says  Steven  Jacobs,  extension 
entomologist  who  oversees  the  Ento- 
mology Department’s  Insect  Identifica- 
tion Laboratory  at  Penn  State 
University’s  College  of  Agriculture. 
“Fifteen  years  ago,  these  ticks  were  lim- 
ited mostly  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  state,  the  northcentral  region 
around  the  Allegheny  National  For- 
est, and  the  Presque  Isle  peninsula  in 
Erie,”  Jacobs  says.  “Now  they  seem  to 
be  established  in  more  areas  of  central, 
western  and  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
In  fact,  the  vast  majority  of  counties 
have  at  least  a small,  localized  popula- 


tion of  ticks.” 

Blacklegged  ticks  for  several  years 
were  known  as  deer  ticks  in  the  north- 
ern United  States,  until  scientific  stud- 
ies confirmed  that  deer  ticks  were  ac- 
tually smaller  versions  of  the 
blacklegged  ticks  common  in  the 
South,  and  not  a separate  species. 

The  apparent  increase  in  the  tick’s 
range  is  a concern,  because  of  the  role 
the  tick  plays  in  spreading  the  bacteria 
that  causes  Lyme  disease,  a neurologi- 
cal disorder  that  can  cause  a variety  of 
symptoms,  including  a hullseye-like 
rash,  fever,  stiff  neck,  muscle  aches  and 
headaches.  Left  untreated,  victims  can 
suffer  facial  palsy,  arthritis  and  even 
paralysis.  The  disease  normally  is 
treated  with  antibiotics,  hut  if  not 
caught  early,  recovery  can  he  slow  and 
difficult. 
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Lyme  disease  accounts  for  more  than 
90  percent  of  vector-home  disease  cases 
in  the  U.S.,  according  to  Jacobs.  “In 
1990,  there  were  fewer  than  700  new 
cases  of  Lyme  disease  in  Pennsylvania,” 
he  says.  “In  2000,  the  number  was  more 
than  2,300,  an  increase  of  more  than 
300  percent.  Pennsylvania  now  ranks 
third  in  the  nation  in  the  number  of 
new  cases  per  year.  It’s  unclear  whether 
there’s  a direct  relationship  between 
the  tick’s  spread  and  the  increase  in  dis- 
ease. The  increase  could  be  partly  due 
to  increased  public  awareness  and  bet- 
ter diagnosis,  but  I suspect  that  because 
the  ticks  are  found  in  more  places, 
more  people  are  coming  into  contact 
with  them  and  contracting  the  disease.” 
To  survive  and  thrive,  blacklegged 
ticks  need  appropriate  hosts.  The  adult 
ticks  often  are  found  on  white-tailed 
deer,  and  nymphal  stages  will  attach  to 
mice,  chipmunks,  birds  and  other  small 
animals.  While  awaiting  a suitable 
host,  the  ticks  usually  are  found  on  leaf 
litter  or  low  branches  in  brushy, 
wooded  areas.  Regions  such  as  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  — with  deer 
populations  that  are  concentrated  but 
have  limited  mobility  due  to  surround- 


ing development  — provide  prime 
tick  habitat. 

“Blacklegged  ticks  can  he  found  on 
many  bird  species,”  Jacobs  says.  “Be- 
cause of  their  migratory  paths,  birds  may 
transport  ticks  to  new  areas  along  or 
east  of  the  state’s  mountain  ranges. 
Ticks  also  can  hitch  rides  with  people 
and  their  pets,  particularly  those  trav- 
elling on  hunting  trips  or  showing  field 
trial  dogs.” 

With  blacklegged  ticks  spreading 
into  many  areas  of  the  state,  Jacobs 
urges  continued  caution  (see  sidebar). 
“It’s  more  important  than  ever  that 
people  take  steps  to  avoid  coming  into 
contact  with  ticks,  especially  if  they 
plan  to  he  in  high-risk  areas,”  he  warns. 
“Also,  know  the  signs  of  Lyme  disease 
and  see  your  doctor  if  symptoms  de- 
velop.” 

To  learn  more,  contact  your  county 
office  of  Penn  State  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension or  your  local  health  depart- 
ment, or  visit  www.ento.psu.edu/  and 
type  in  Lyme  disease  under  “Search  this 
site.” 

— By  Chuck  Gill  and  provided  by 
Penn  State  Outdoor  News  Service 


Tips  For  Reducing  Your  Risk  Of  Tick-Borne  Disease 

• Avoid  high-risk  (brushy,  wooded)  areas  and  trails,  especially  in  April,  May, 
June  and  July. 

• If  you  are  planning  to  be  in  a high-risk  area,  wear  light-colored  clothing,  so 
you  can  more  easily  detect  dark-colored  ticks. 

• Check  your  clothing  for  ticks  every  few  minutes. 

• Wear  long-sleeved  shirts  and  long  pants  tucked  into  socks. 

• Use  a tick  repellent  containing  “DEET”  on  your  skin  and  clothes,  unless  you 
have  a known  allergy  to  this  compound. 

• Inspect  your  clothes  and  body  carefully  after  returning  from  high-risk  areas. 

• Inspect  pets  if  they  have  been  in  a high-risk  area.  On  dogs  and  cats,  ticks 
often  are  found  around  the  face  and  ears.  Many  shampoos,  sprays  and  dusts 
are  available  to  eliminate  ticks  on  pets.  Tick  collars  are  less  effective,  but  are 
helpful  as  a repellent. 

If  you  find  a tick  on  a person  or  animal,  remove  it  by  carefully  grasping  it  at  the 
mouthparts  with  fine  point  tweezers  and  firmly  pulling  it  off. 
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In  Memoriam 


Eugene  F.  Urban,  Jr. 

Granville  A.  Miller 

1958  - 2002 

1920  - 2002 

Game  Lands  Maintenance 

Wildlife  Maintenance 

Worker  2 

Propagator 

Northcentral  Region 

Southwest  Game  Larm 

Died-in-Service;  23  years 

Retired;  27  years 

Adam  Hoda 

Edgar  P.  Riffle 

1929  - 2002 

1928  - 2002 

Equipment  Operator 

Semi-Skilled  Laborer 

Northeast  Region 

Southwest  Region 

Retired;  35  years 

Retired;  10  years 

Clinton  D.  Hipchen 

Andrew  Ewart 

1929  - 2002 

1913  - 2002 

Labor  Loreman 

Labor  Loreman 

Northcentral  Region 

Southwest  Region 

Retired;  31  years 

Retired;  26  years 

Norman  L.  Erickson 

Robert  W.  Bauer 

1915  - 2002 

1946  - 2002 

Game  Conservation  Officer 

Regional  Lorester 

Northcentral  Region 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Retired;  34  years 

Died-in-Service;  33  years 

Robert  K.  Benscoter 

Milton  J.  Boden 

1923  - 2002 

Labor  Loreman 

Game  Conservation  Officer 

Northcentral  Region 

Northeast  Region 

Retired;  25  years 

2002  POWA  Craft  Award  Winners 


AT  THE  spring  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Outdoor  Writers  Association 
(POWA),  Gregg  Rinkus  won  the 
“Sportsmen  with  Disabilities  Award,  for 
his  “Tragedy  to  Triumph  — Hunt  of  a 
Lifetime,”  that  appeared  in  the  August 
Game  News;  Bob  Sopchick  captured 
the  Wild  Turkey  Award  for  his 
“Longbeard  Spring,”  in  our  May  issue; 
Gerald  Putt  won  the  Best  Published 
Color  Art  Award  for  the  Canada  geese 
painting  he  did  for  our  September 
cover;  and  Ken  Hunter  won  the  Best 
Published  Black-and'White  Art 


Award  for  a flying  turkey  illustration 
he  did  for  Game  News  last  year. 

In  addition,  Sal  Pitera  won  the 
“Lantz  Hoffman  Best  TV/Non  Broad- 
cast Video  Award,  for  a video  produc- 
tion he  did  on  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Conservation  Partnership.  This  particu- 
lar award  is  sponsored  by  the  Blair 
County  Conservation  Officers,  in 
honor  of  Lantz  Hoffman  who  was  an 
active  deputy  for  many  years,  and  also 
Director  of  the  Game  Commission’s  Bu- 
reau of  Information  and  Education  for 
almost  20  years. 
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Pennsylvania  elk  test 
for  CWD 

ELK  TAKEN  during  the  2002  season 
have  all  tested  negative  for  chronic 
wasting  disease  (CWD).  The  animals 
also  were  found  to  be  free  of  brucello' 
sis  and  bovine  tuberculosis. 

The  CWD  tests  were  conducted  by 
the  National  Veterinary  Services  Labo- 
ratory  (NVSL)  in  Ames,  Iowa,  while 
other  tests  were  conducted  by  Penn 
State  University’s  Animal  Diagnostics 
Laboratory. 


negative 


This  past  March,  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  state  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  that  samples  taken 
from  more  than  500  deer  killed  during 
the  2002  regular  firearms  season  also 
all  tested  negative  for  CWD. 

While  the  results  were  good  news, 
the  PGC  will  continue  to  monitor  and 
collect  deer  and  elk  that  appear  sick  or 
behave  abnormally,  and  animals  taken 
during  this  year’s  seasons. 


PGC  officers  continue  presence  on 
Governor's  20 


FIVE  PGC  officers  distinguished  them- 
selves on  the  Governor’s  Twenty,  which 
annually  recognizes  the  top  law  en- 
forcement handgun  marksmen  in  the 
state. 

Heading  the  list  of  Game  Commis- 
sion officers  who  made  the  coveted  list 
is  Steven  Bernardi,  a Land  Manage- 
ment Group  Supervisor  in  the 
Southcentral  Region.  Bernardi  scored 
a 1476. 6-79. 3x,  placing  him  8th  over- 
all on  the  list.  Joining  Bernardi  are: 


David  Carlini,  Clearfield  County 
WCO,  with  an  average  of  1476.3-71x; 
Gary  Packard,  Bureau  of  Law 
Enforement  in  Harrisburg,  1473-74.6; 
Skip  Littwin,  also  of  the  Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement  in  Harrisburg,  1471.6- 
83.6;  and  Guy  Hansen,  York  County 
WCO,  1468-68. 

The  makeup  of  the  Governor’s 
Twenty  includes  officers  from  munici- 
pal, county  and  other  police  depart- 
ments. 


Came  News  binders  now  available 


Once  again,  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
special  binders  are  available  just  for 
Game  News.  The  binders  are  black  with 
"Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS"  printed  in 
gold  on  both  the  front  cover  and  the 
spine,  and  they  hold  12  issues.  They 
cost  $8.95  each  plus  tax  and  $2.95 
shipping  and  handling.  (Call  for  s&h 
charges  on  multiple  orders.)  Order  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Came  Commission, 
Department  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA  1 7110-9797,  or  call,  1-888- 
888-3459.  Visa,  MasterCard,  Discover 
and  American  Express  accepted. 
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Off  th^  Wire 

by  Bob  D'Angelo 


California 

A bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  that  would  bring  an  end  to  the 
tradition  of  hunting  with  dogs.  Assembiy  Bill  342  would  make  it  illegal  for 
any  dog  to  pursue  or  take  a mammal.  This  bill  would  cause  an  increase  in 
conflicts  between  people  and  bears  and  contribute  to  the  spread  of  rabies. 


North  Dakota 

Hunter  success  in  2002  was  78  percent  for 
moose,  42  percent  for  elk  and  100  percent 
for  bighorn  sheep. 

Iowa 

Hunters  took  2,800  turkeys  in  the  fall  of 
2001  and  20,700  bearded  birds  during  the 
spring  2002  season. 


Wyoming 

About  130  Rio  Grande  turkeys  from 
Oklahoma  were  transferred  to  the 
Cowboy  State  with  help  from  both 
state  agencies  and  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation.  Wyoming  Game 
& Fish  will  send  about  30  Merriam 
turkeys  to  Oklahoma  in  exchange. 


Ohio 

Hunters  took  a record  202,492  deer  from  a herd  estimated  at  575,000  in 
2002,  surpassing  the  previous  high  of  1 79,543  taken  in  1995.  Licking  County 
was  tops  in  harvest  with  1,845,  and  it's  estimated  that  deer  hunting 
contributes  $266  miilion  to  the  economy. 


Alabama 

In  2001  there  were  423,000  licensed 
hunters  in  the  state  — 307,000  residents 
and  116,000  nonresidents.  Sales  tax  paid 
to  the  state  from  hunting  expenditures  was 
$31.2  million. 


Colorado 

In  2001  nearly  200,000  hunters 
harvested  42,630  elk;  74,553  hunters 
took  31,634  deer;  and  10,523 
hunters  got  6,417  antelope. 


Missouri 

Hunters  reported  217,435  deer  taken  during  the  2002  firearms  season  — 
11,586  more  than  in  2001.  There  were  eight  hunting  incidents  during  the 
1 1-day  season  in  2002  with  no  fatalities.  Since  1980,  Missouri  has  recorded 
an  average  of  13.5  firearms  related  deer  hunting  incidents  per  year,  with 
an  average  of  1 .6  fatalities. 

Wisconsin 

A radio  collar  attached  to  an  adult  cow  moose  last  summer  provided  state  wildlife  officials 
with  the  first  documentation  of  a moose  calf  being  born  in  the  state  in  more  than  a 
century.  The  moose  have  since  traveled  from  northern  Wisconsin  hack  to  Michigan. 
The  moose  population  in  Wisconsin  is  estimated  at  between  20  to  40  animals. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Not  being  able  to  hunt  because  of  a temporary 
physical  condition  really  puts  things  in  perspective, 
and  makes  one  ponder  the  time  when  the  hunting 
days  are  over  for  good. 

Sidelined 


OU  NEED  to  have  an  operation,”  the 
X doctor  said.  “I  really  wouldn’t  put  it 
off.” 

What  was  wrong  wasn’t  life  threaten- 
ing,  yet,  hut  it  did  need  attention.  I was 
interested  in  getting  it  over  with  and  get- 
ting on  with  my  life,  so  I had  the  problem 
taken  care  of  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
now  1 have  fully  recovered. 

The  surgery,  however,  sidelined  me  for 
almost  all  of  last  fall’s  deer  season.  The  pro- 
cedure was  set  for  just  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing. I got  home  from  the  hospital  on  a Sat- 
urday. The  opening  day  of  New  York’s  deer 
season  was  the  following  Monday.  I could 
barely  get  out  of  the  recliner.  Although  the 
doctors  said  I should  “move  around  a bit,” 
they  didn’t  mean  tramping  over  rocks  and 
ridges.  The  thought  of  jarring  slips  and  slid- 
ing falls  brought  a twinge  to  the  incision.  I 
missed  all  of  New  York’s  shotgun  season, 
and  the  nonresident  all-inclusive 
sportsman’s  license  had  cost  me  $250. 
“Thank  you  for  the  donation,”  I could 
imagine  that  state’s  conservation  depart- 
ment saying. 

By  opening  day  of  Pennsylvania’s  fire- 
arm deer  season,  1 was  feeling  a hit  better, 
but  in  no  condition  for  the  hunt,  and  the 
winter  weather  that  arrived  for  those  days. 

NONE.  OF  US  know  when  we'll  be  sidelined 
from  hunting,  so  we  get  what  we  can,  enjoy 
the  memories  when  we're  out  of  action, 
and  hope  for  some  form  of  return. 


I admit  to  walking  gingerly  out  the  door  in 
midafternoon  on  opening  day,  easing  with 
my  rifle  to  a stand  on  the  edge  of  the  yard, 
in  a clump  of  hemlocks.  My  thoughtful 
family,  which  had  expanded  in  number  in- 
residence for  opening  day,  had  arranged  a 
solid  seat  and  shooting  platform.  I only 
lasted  on  stand  about  an  hour,  although 
the  day  was  soft-sifting  snow  perfection.  I 
found  myself  uncharacteristically  weary. 
“Eisten  to  your  body,”  the  doctors  told  me. 
“Even  if  you’re  not  accustomed  to  napping, 
nap.”  So  1 went  hack  inside  and  did. 

Not  being  able  to  participate  in  what 
for  most  Pennsylvania  hunters  is  the  pre- 
mier event  of  the  year  wasn’t  as  disappoint- 
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ing  as  I thought  it  would  he,  though.  When 
I complained,  half-seriously,  that  1 would 
miss  the  deer  season,  listeners  who  thought 
1 was  totally  serious  reassured  me  with,  “It’s 
only  deer  hunting.  There’ll  he  next  year. 
You  had  to  have  the  surgery.” 

1 reassured  them  in  turn  that  1 realized 
all  that,  but  still,  “Phooey!”  If  1 had  known 
earlier  in  the  fall  that  1 would  be  out  of 
action  for  deer  season,  1 would  have  done 
a lot  more  archery,  early  muzzleloader  and 
squirrel  hunting  (1  got  a fall  turkey  the  sec- 
ond  day,  so  1 hunted  as  much  of  that  sea- 
son as  allowed). 

We  rarely  know  that  far  in  advance  that 
we’ll  be  sidelined.  Instead  of  dwelling  on 
the  negative  during  my  time  “on  the 
bench,”  I had  an  opportunity  to  become 
more  aware  of  others’  experiences  and  joys 
in  their  successes.  When  my  niece  and  her 
dad  came  down  through  the  yard,  dragging 
her  doe  — her  first  deer  — 1 was  there  to 
see  her  thrust  a victory  fist  in  the  air  and 
hear  her  whoop.  1 even  took  the  “hero” 
photos,  staying  off  the  icy  patches. 

1 wasn’t  allowed  to  lift,  so  1 couldn’t  get 
the  soup  pot  on  for  supper,  but  once  some- 
one else  carried  it  to  the  stove,  1 could  do 
the  stirring  and  set  the  table.  1 had  forgot- 
ten how  much  satisfaction  there  is  in  be- 
ing “camp  cook,”  the  support  staff  that 
makes  sure  everyone  has  a good  time.  As 
they  were  all  hunting  in  areas  1 know  well, 
1 could  visualize  each  tale  in  detail  of  place 
and  circumstance.  The  only  difference 
from  other  years  was  that  1 didn’t  have  a 
new  hunting  story  myself.  Anything  1 con- 
tributed to  the  conversation  was  old  news, 
at  least  to  me,  so  1 mostly  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  listening. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  season,  1 did  get 
out  for  a real  day  of  deer  hunting.  1 still 
stepped  carefully,  with  my  best-tractioned 
hunting  boots,  along  woods  paths,  rather 
than  going  overland  on  uneven  ground. 
Tracks  showed  deer  had  been  through 
there  and  one  big  buck  was  reputed  to  still 
be  in  the  neighborhood.  Towards  evening 
1 was  fortunate  to  shoot  a large  doe,  and 


even  more  fortunate  to  have  someone  else 
to  field-dress  and  drag  it  out.  1 wasn’t  hack 
in  the  game  completely  yet  — 1 truly 
needed  rest  when  1 got  home  — hut  1 was 
totally  sidelined  no  more. 

What  if,  1 thought  during  my  weeks  of 
recovery,  1 couldn’t  return  to  hunting?  Sup- 
pose instead  of  the  doctors  saying,  “You’ll 
be  fine.  You’ll  be  able  to  go  back  to  doing 
everything  you  did  before,”  the  physicians 
had  had  other  news.  What  if  my  sidelin- 
ing was  permanent?  What  if  1 had  to  retire 
from  the  game? 

None  of  us  wants  to  hear  that  our  hunt- 
ing days  are  over,  hut  1 suppose  it  will  come 
to  all  of  us,  unless  we’re  snatched  from  life 
in  mid  stride.  My  husband,  the  record- 
keeper,  would  be  able  to  tell  you  that  1 have 
already  shot  more  than  60  deer.  If  I could 
hunt  no  more  and  complained,  he  would 
remind  me  of  what  I have  already  done. 
All  the  different  seasons  and  states  that 
those  five-dozen-plus  kills  represent. 

And  more  than  that,  how  many  woods 
hours  do  the  efforts  toward  them  represent? 
He  could  tell  you  and  me  that,  too,  because 
for  years  he  has  kept  track  of  the  number 
of  hours  we  spend  afield  each  season  and 
what  we  have  seen.  Our  outdoor  journal, 
faithfully  maintained  for  decades,  would  fill 
my  hours  with  pleasant  recall,  if  I had  to 
be  an  armchair  hunter  from  now  on. 

If  1 was  sidelined  from  here  on  out,  cer- 
tainly 1 would  regret  the  hunts  1 never  went 
on,  hut  then  we  can’t  get  everything  done 
in  this  life.  The  greed  of  wanting  more  is  a 
standard  human  trait,  not  confined  to 
hunters.  Whenever  I’m  called  from  the 
hunting  game,  maybe  sooner  rather  than 
later,  makes  no  difference.  Even  if  it  is  later, 
after  I’ve  been  moose  hunting  in  the  Yukon 
or  elk  hunting  in  Montana  or  others  of  my 
unfulfilled  dreams,  there  will  be  other 
dreams  yet  undone.  That’s  why  they’re 
called  dreams.  We  really  don’t  expect  them 
to  come  true. 

1 admire  and  take  hope  from  those  who 
find  themselves  sidelined  hy  occurrences 
that  might  end  their  hunting  days,  who 
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instead  adjust,  adapt  and  get  right  back  in. 
I had  the  opportunity  last  tall  to  meet  a 
young  man  who  lost  his  sight  through  ilk 
ness,  who  overcame  the  devils  ot  depres- 
sion, and  not  only  learned  to  cope  with 
everyday  life,  hut  returned  to  the  hunting 
sports  he  loves.  Others  are  the  eyes  that 
aim  his  rifle,  hut  the  rest  of  the  hunt,  the 
woods  time,  the  anticipation  as  the  game 
nears,  the  steady  hold  and  squeeze,  the 
exaltation  at  a mark  well  hit,  are  all  his 
again.  Just  after  1 met  him,  he  lived  his  own 
dream  trip  and  took  a good  hull  elk  and 
mule  deer  buck  out  West.  Sidelined  briefly, 
playing  a little  differently  now,  hut  he  re- 
turned to  full  participation. 

A Game  News  reader  recently  shared 


his  own  son’s  story  with  me,  about  a hale 
and  hearty  hunter  who  sucJdenly  found 
himself,  after  a diagnosis  and  operation,  a 
paraplegic.  Sidelined?  Only  temporarily. 
The  father  writes  that  his  son  hunted  again 
this  past  fall  near  their  McKean  County 
camp,  shooting  both  doe  and  buck  with  a 
crossbow.  “He  said  from  the  very  beginning 
that  he  would  hunt  again,”  his  dad  writes. 
So,  of  course,  he  did. 

After  one  trip  to  the  sidelines,  1 hope 
that  it’s  a long  time  before  I have  to  make 
another.  But  if  I do.  I’ll  take  what  the  cir- 
cumstances give  me  and  he  patient  and 
persevering.  And  if  it’s  not  given  to  me  to 
he  that.  I’ll  he  appreciative  of  memories, 
and  make  a darn  good  coach.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Going  Batty 


Fill  in  the  blanks  and  then  copy  the  letters  below,  matching  the  numbers  to  find 
the  answers. 


Pennsylvania’s  largest  hat 

6 11 

Pennsylvania’s  most  common  hat 


12 


13 


Pennsylvania’s  smallest  bat 


10 


Pennsylvania’s  endangered  bat 

7 3 

One  predator  of  bats 

9 

Number  of  young  horn  to  a single  female 


Bats  are  active  at  night  or 

2 

Season  to  never  evict  hats  from  buildings 


Order  of  hats 


2 6 7 11  9 10  12  4 11  1 


Which  means 


13  7 


5 4 3 


answers  on  p.  63 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Life  in  a common  milkweed  patch  is  never  dull.  From  the 
time  their  tender  edible  shoots  appear  in  spring  until  late 
autumn,  when  their  dried  pods  open  to  release  brown 
seeds  attached  to  silken  streamers,  common  milkweeds 
and  their  inhabitants  are  anything  but  ‘‘common.” 

In  a Milkweed 


Patch 

A HOT  DAY  in  mid-July  and  I’m  stand- 
ing  transfixed  at  the  edge  of  a 
common  milkweed  patch,  watching 
a bewildering  number  of  colorful  but- 
terflies nectaring  on  the  cluster  of 
drooping,  dusty-rose  flowers.  There  are 
great-spangled  fritillaries  and  tiger  swallow- 
tails, silver-spotted  skippers  and  clouded 
sulphurs,  gray  hairstreaks  and  common 
sootywings,  an  American  painted  lady  and 
a painted  lady,  a black  swallowtail  and  the 
spectacular  day-flying  hummingbird  dear- 
wing  sphinx  moth.  And,  of  course,  there 
are  monarch  butterflies. 

Without  the  1 1 species  of  milkweeds  in 
eastern  North  America  (and  Pennsylva- 
nia), our  monarch  butterflies  would  die, 
because  they  depend  on  them  as  egg-lay- 
ing and  larval  and  adult  eating  sites.  Even 
while  I watched,  one  monarch  deftly  laid 
her  eggs  on  the  undersides  of  milkweed 
leaves,  one  egg  per  leaf,  in  order  to  give 
each  of  her  offspring  its  own  leaf  to  munch. 

No  other  butterfly  species  is  as  depen- 
dent on  milkweed,  but  at  least  one  butter- 
fly, the  viceroy,  mimics  the  monarch’s  or- 
ange and  black  coloration,  as  it’s  a “red  flag” 
for  many  predators.  That’s  because  mon- 
arch caterpillars  eat  the  foliage  of  milk- 


weed, which  contains  the  plant’s  powerful 
alkaloids,  and  stores  it  in  their  tissues. 
When  those  caterpillars  metamorphose 
into  butterflies,  their  bodies  leave  some 
bird  predators  with  a very  hitter  taste  in 
their  mouths,  so  they  avoid  monarchs  and 
the  look-alike  viceroys. 

Even  though  the  alkaloids  found  in  the 
milky  latex  of  the  leaves,  stems  and  other 
milkweed  plant  parts  don’t  affect  mon- 
archs, it  does  bother  the  yellow,  black,  and 
white  tussock  moth  caterpillars.  Once  I 
found  hundreds  of  them  eating  milkweed 
leaves,  and  I later  learned  that  feeding  in 
such  numbers  is  a device  they  use  to  over- 
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whelm  the  plant’s  defenses  even  though 
the  alkaloid'laced  latex  slows  down  their 
growth. 

Moths  of  many  other  species,  it  turns 
out,  also  sup  nectar  at  night  from  the  milk- 
weed, probably  drawn  by  the  cloyingly 
sweet  smell  of  the  flowers.  These  moths, 
butterflies  and  a bewildering  number  of 
bumblebees,  honeybees,  wasps  and  flies  are 
extremely  fond  of  the  sugary  nectar  se- 
creted by  the  flowers. 

While  nectaring,  some 
of  them  perform  polli- 
nating services  for  the 
plants,  most  notably 
the  humhlehees,  which 
seem  to  account  for 
between  7 5 and  90  per- 
cent of  daytime  polli- 
nations, according  to 
milkweed  researcher 
Douglass  H.  Morse. 

Working  in  Maine,  he 
found  that  although 
most  plants  were  polli 
nated  during  the  day,  between  5 and  25 
percent  were  pollinated  by  moths  at  night. 

An  earlier  study  in  central  Pennsylva- 
nia of  common  and  swamp  milkweeds  and 
butterfly  weeds  (also  a milkweed),  by 
Stuart  W.  Frost  of  Penn  State  University, 
in  the  summers  of  1957,  1958  and  1959, 
also  emphasized  the  importance  of  bees  as 
pollinators,  but  Frost  found  that  honeybees 
were  even  more  numerous  than  humhle- 
hees. 1 know  honeybees  are  incurable  ad- 
dicts of  milkweed  nectar,  and  frequently 
are  trapped  by  the  flowers  and  die,  because 
I’ve  found  their  desiccated  bodies  still  at- 
tached hy  their  legs  to  the  blossoms.  Once, 
feeling  charitable,  1 extricated  a trapped 
and  furiously  buzzing  honeybee  from  a 
milkweed  flower.  She  immediately  re- 
turned to  nectaring  at  the  blossoms  as  if 
the  delicious  nectar  outweighed  the  dan- 
ger of  getting  caught  again. 

Floneyhees  are  not  the  only  insects 
trapped  hy  one  of  the  five  narrow,  stigmatic 
grooves  that  are  part  of  a milkweed  flower. 


Many  others  are  similarly  trapped,  but  the 
heavier  humhlehees,  for  instance,  are  able 
to  pull  free.  In  doing  so,  they  pull  up  a pair 
of  pollinia  (many  grains  of  pollen  held  to- 
gether by  a waxy  coating),  from  the  twin 
sacs  on  either  side  of  the  stigma,  and  un- 
wittingly carry  it  to  the  next  milkweed 
flower.  There  the  bumblebees  go  through 
the  same  routine  and  this  time  rub  off  the 
pollinia  into  the  enlarged  lower  end  of  the 
stigmatic  slit  to  finish  the 
pollinating  cycle.  This 
mechanism  is  a great 
deal  more  complicated 
than  I have  described, 
and  it’s  utterly  unique 
in  the  botanical  world. 
Eager  botanists  have 
not  only  figured  out 
the  whole  mechanism, 
hut  they  have  been 
studying  why  and  how 
it  developed. 

Other  botanists  have 
devoted  their  time  to  iden- 
tifying the  insects  that  nectar  on  common 
milkweed,  and  whether  or  not  they  help 
to  pollinate  the  flowers.  One  study  found 
that  1 5 long-tongued  bees,  6 short-tongued 
bees,  1 1 wasp  species,  14  flies,  4 plant  hugs, 

1 beetle,  2 moths,  1 skipper  (hoary  edge) 
and  5 butterflies  — monarch,  mourning 
cloak,  question  mark,  great-spangled  frit- 
illary  and  red  admiral  — had  pollinia  at- 
tached to  them  when  nectaring.  Another 
4 long-tongued  bees,  1 short-tongued  bee, 

2 wasps,  5 flies,  5 skippers  (silver-spotted, 
common  sootywing.  Peck’s,  clouded  and 
tawny-edged)  and  5 butterflies  (viceroy, 
regal  fritillary,  bronze  copper,  banded  hair- 
streak  and  pipevine  swallowtail)  did  not 
have  pollinia.  Still  another  group  of  in- 
sects — 4 flies,  3 moths,  and  honeybees  — 
was  found  dead  or  trapped  hy  the  flowers. 
This  study,  unlike  Frost’s,  recorded  no  hon- 
eybees with  attached  pollinia. 

1 have  also  scrutinized  list  after  list  hy 
scientists  who  are  fascinated  by  all  the  in- 
sects that  live,  eat,  nectar  and/or  die  on 


Whether  you  are  a 
botanist,  an  ento- 
mologist,  an  ecologist 
or  merely  a curious 
naturalist,  life  in  a 
common  milkweed 
patch  is  never  dull. 
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common  milkweed,  and  each  differs  in  spe- 
cies’ numbers  and  kinds.  So  even  though 
scientists  have  been  studying  the  common 
milkweed  and  its  visitors  for  at  least  113 
years,  when  Illinois  naturalist  Charles 
Robertson  published  his  pioneering  list  of 
insects  found  on  common  milkweed  after 
25  years  of  observation,  there  is  still  much 
more  to  be  learned  by  studying  these  in- 
triguing wildflowers  and  their  inhabitants. 

The  common  milkweed  (Asclepias 
syriaca)  is  a native  of  eastern  and  cen- 
tral North  America  and 
one  of  107  North 
American  species  of  As- 
clepias,  a worldwide  ge- 
nus of  plants.  Through 
the  centuries  numer- 
ous medicinal  values 
were  attributed  to 
milkweeds,  hence  its 
genus  name  that  is 
the  Greek  god  of 
medicine,  and  it 
turns  out  that 
these  ancients 
were  right. 

Cardenolides 
in  the  latex  of 
stems,  phloem 
and  other  plant 
parts  are  powerful 
heart  potions  that  can  be  used  to  treat  con- 
gestive heart  failure  and  atrial  fibrillation. 

A lover  of  open  ground,  the  common 
milkweed  thrives  in  fields,  pastures,  along 
roadsides  and  in  transitory  forest  clearings. 
Each  patch  is  actually  a clone,  because  it 
is  created  by  the  underground  growth  of 
rhizomes.  Our  common  milkweed  patches 
seem  to  move  around  our  First  Field,  which 
is  actually  an  overgrown  pasture.  Crowded 
out  or  overshadowed  in  one  area,  they  pop 
up  in  another. 

Butterflies  and  moths  are  not  the  only 
colorful  insects  1 find  on  common  milk- 
weed. Black-spotted  adult  red  milkweed 
beetles  (Tetraopes  tetraophthalmus)  feed  and 
mate  on  the  plant’s  leaves  and  flowers,  but 


they  lay  their  eggs  on  nearby  grass  stems. 
When  the  larvae  hatch,  they  drop  to  the 
ground  and  feed  on  milkweed  roots.  A re- 
cent study  found  that  such  feeding  does  not 
harm  the  roots. 

Orange  and  black  small  (Lygaeus  kalmii) 
and  large  (Onopeltus  fasciatus)  milkweed 
bugs  also  mate  on  milkweed  plants.  Later 
in  the  season,  after  the  pollinated  flowers 
produce  large  green  seedpods  filled  with 
between  100  and  200  seeds,  the  milkweed 
hugs  eat  both  pods  and  seeds.  Last  Octo- 
ber 5,  1 found  several  big  clusters  of  large 
milkweed  bugs  eating  pods  in  our  biggest 
patch;  as  many  as  25  were  clustered  to- 
gether along  with  smaller,  plumper  orange 

bugs  marked 
with  black. 
Occasionally, 
one  was  all  or- 
ange with  white  wings, 
a red  head  and  legs. 
Other  bugs  had 
black  heads  and 
legs.  The  latter 
two  were  either 
immature  large  milk- 
weed hugs  or  nymphs.  It 
takes  them  40  days  to  ma- 
ture, so  they  had  probably 
hatched  in  late  August. 
Previously,  their  parents  had  mated 
on  the  milkweed.  Then  the  female  had  laid 
clusters  of  approximately  15  eggs  on  the 
undersides  of  milkweed  leaves.  The  eggs 
hatched  in  three  to  six  days  and  the 
nymphs  had  molted  five  times  before 
reaching  adulthood. 

Adult  large  milkweed  bugs  migrate 
south  in  autumn,  because  freezing  tempera- 
tures kills  them.  Those  same  adults  migrate 
north  in  the  spring  and  generally  produce 
two  to  three  broods  a summer. 

Then  there  are  the  predators  that  feed 
on  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  a milkweed 
patch.  Crab  spiders  change  their  colors  to 
pink  and  white  to  blend  in  with  the  flow- 
ers. There  they  dine  on  the  toxic  aphids 
that  have  been  dining  on  the  plants,  and 
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then  these  spiders  on  drugs  weave  asym- 
metrical wehs.  They  also  eat  other  insects 
that  come  for  the  milkweed’s  nectar,  and 
some  female  crah  spiders  are  so  successful 
in  their  amhush  hunting  that  they  halloon 
to  the  size  of  a cjueen  humhlehee  in  two 
weeks.  Most  of  their  added  weight  goes  into 
producing  a clutch  of  eggs.  Each  female 
crah  spider  then  turns  under  the  end  of  a 
milkweed  leaf,  lays  her  sac-enclosed  egg 
clutch  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  leaf,  ties 
up  the  leaf  with  silk,  and  guards  her  eggs 
until  they  hatch.  Often,  though,  flies  and 
small  wasps  parasitize  those  egg  sacs. 

Daddy  longlegs  {Phalangium  opilio)  or 
harvestman  are  also  common  inhabitants 
of  milkweed  plants.  After  a crah  spider 

/ 
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sucks  out  the  insides  of  its  prey,  a harvest- 
man  is  liable  to  scavenge  it,  along  with  the 
carcasses  of  other  dead  insects  found  in  the 
leaf  axils  of  milkweed  stems.  Or  it  may  do 
its  own  hunting  on  milkweed  flowers, 
where  it  also  gathers  nectar  and  captures 
small  prey,  including  young  crab  spiders. 

Whether  you  are  a botanist,  an  ento- 
mologist, an  ecologist  or  merely  a curious 
naturalist,  life  in  a common  milkweed 
patch  is  never  dull.  From  the  time  their 
tender  edible  shoots  appear  in  spring  until 
late  autumn  days,  when  their  dried  pods 
open  to  release  brown  seeds  attached  to 
silken  streamers,  common  milkweeds  and 
their  inhabitants  are  anything  but  “com- 
mon.” □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  John  Kasun 


Sooner  or  later  that  day  is  going  to  come  when  you 
hit  a deer  that  seems  to  vanish  into  thin  air,  and 
you  re  going  to  have  to  muster  all  the  experience 
you  have  to  recover  the  animal. 

After  the  Shot 


PICK  UP  ANY  hunting  magazine  or  flip 
the  TV  to  any  outdoor  channel  and 
you’ll  notice  that  the  deer  hunting  stories 
focus  on  the  hunt  up  to  and  including  the 
shot.  After  the  shot,  however,  the  story 
fast-forwards  to  a smiling  hunter  posing 
with  his  trophy.  While  this  makes  for  a 
great  story,  it  passes  over  the  most  critical 
part  of  any  hunt:  the  actual  recovery  of  the 
game.  The  tracking  of  a deer  after  the  shot 
is  both  a science  and  an  art.  It  requires  not 
only  knowledge  of  the  animal’s  anatomy, 
but  also  the  ability  to  spot  and  identify 
clues,  from  a tiny  drop  of  blood  to  an  over- 
turned leaf,  and  use  that  information  to 
locate  a downed  animal. 

I shot  my  first  deer  with  a rifle  as  a young 
boy,  but  in  my  excitement  I made  a bad 
hit;  the  shot  was  low  and  too  far  back.  Like 
any  inexperienced  hunter,  I didn’t  know 
what  to  do  next.  Luckily  for  me,  my  father 
knew  exactly  what  to  do.  I was  amazed  at 
the  skill  with  which  he  read  sign,  marked 
the  trail,  and  even  predicted  how  far  the 
deer  would  travel  and  where  we  would  find 
it.  He  read  the  ground  as  simply  as  I could 
read  a book  — a tiny  drop  of  blood  here, 
an  overturned  leaf  there,  until  we  found 
the  deer.  As  I stood  over  my  first  buck,  my 
father  stressed  not  only  the  importance  of 
developing  good  tracking  skills,  hut  also 
every  hunter’s  responsibility  in  making 
every  possible  attempt  to  recover  wounded 
game  or  prove  it  had  been  a clean  miss.  It 


was  a lesson  I would  never  forget. 

Since  that  day  many  years  ago  I’ve  taken 
more  than  100  whitetails  with  a how,  and 
half  again  as  many  with  rifle  and 
muzzleloader.  If  the  deer  dropped  on  the 
spot,  went  a short  distance  or  ran  out  of 
sight,  I analyzed  every  hit,  the  deer’s  reac- 
tion and  the  resulting  sign.  I tried  to 
continually  build  upon  my  experience,  and 
the  one  thing  I learned  is  that  you  must 
expect  the  unexpected. 

Tracking  a wounded  deer  is  like  doing  a 
jigsaw  puzzle.  In  the  seminars  I do  on  track- 
ing deer,  I stress  the  need  for  hunters  to 
use  all  of  their  senses  to  gather  clues,  and 
the  importance  of  looking  at  each  clue  as 
a piece  of  the  puzzle.  This  clue  gathering 
procedure  actually  begins  before  the  shot, 
and  continues  until  the  game  is  recovered. 

Shot  Discipline 

Proper  shot  placement  is  critical  to  a 
quick  humane  kill,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween a good  shot  and  a poor  one  is  often 
just  a split  second.  Take  that  split  second 
to  make  sure  the  shot  is  set  up  and  that 
you  are  at  full  draw  and  anchored  with  the 
proper  sight  alignment.  When  sighting  on 
the  animal,  be  sure  to  take  into  account 
the  angle  of  the  shot.  The  path  to  the  chest 
cavity  (heart  and  lung  area)  changes  de- 
pending on  the  angle  of  the  shot,  and  this 
in  turn  changes  the  aiming  point.  It  helps 
some  hunters  to  actually  visualize  the  exit 
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point,  as  this  determines  the  required  en- 
try  point.  It  the  shot  is  not  right,  wait  or 
pass  it  up,  which  is  what  shot  discipline  is 
all  about. 

Look 

Important  tracking  clues  can  he  learned 
just  hy  watching  the  animal  react  to  the 
shot.  A deer  that  stumbles  or  falls  at  the 
shot  may  have  been  hit  or  may  have  sim- 
ply lost  its  footing.  However,  a deer  that 
stumbles  in  flight  or  whose  hindquarters 
sway  heavily  may  he  hit  hard.  A deer  that 
kicks  its  hind  legs  at  the  instant  of  the  shot 
usually  indicates  a hit,  and  probably  that  a 
hone  has  been  struck.  Watch  any  deer  you 
have  shot  until  it  disappears  from  sight,  to 
pick  up  any  clues  that  confirm  a hit  or  the 
condition  of  the  animal.  Make  a mental 
note  of  any  landmarks  that  can  lead  you 
to  the  spot  where  you  last  saw  the  deer. 
Don’t  simply  assume  you  know  where  it 
was,  stare  at  that  location  until  it’s  burned 
in  your  mind. 

Listen 

Sound  is  an  important  and  often  over- 
looked clue.  If  a hit  deer  runs  out  of  sight, 
listen  carefully.  If  the  animal  changes  di- 
rection once  out  of  sight,  and  the  blood 
trail  is  sparse,  the  only  clue  you  may  have 
as  to  which  direction  to  search  is  what 
you’ve  heard.  It’s  not  uncommon  to  hear  a 
deer  fall,  but  you  won’t  hear  it  unless  you 
are  listening.  After  the  shot  I listen  for  at 
least  two  miriLites  and  up  to  10  if  condi- 
tions permit. 

Mark  the  Location 

Once  the  deer  is  out  of  sight  and  you 
have  listened  for  any  sound  clues,  the  next 
step  is  to  mark  three  important  locations: 
where  you  took  the  shot  from,  where  the 
deer  was  when  you  last  saw  it  and  where 
the  deer  was  when  you  shot.  To  mark  these 
locations  1 carry  strips  of  fluorescent  bio- 
degradable surveyor’s  tape.  Do  not  attempt 
to  look  for  blood  or  other  sign  at  this  time. 
Instead,  focus  on  accurately  marking  the 


designated  locations.  This  step  is  critical, 
as  it  forms  the  foundation  for  your  search. 

When  hunting  from  a treestand  remem- 
ber that  the  locations  you  identified  from 
the  stand  will  change  in  appearance  as  you 
get  closer  to  the  ground.  Stop  several  times 
while  descending  the  tree  to  check  the 
changing  view  of  the  locations  of  the  shot 
arid  the  last  place  the  deer  was  seen. 

How  Long  to  Wait 

How  long  to  wait  after  hitting  a deer 
depends  entirely  upon  weather  conditions 
and  the  type  of  hit.  Although  a deer  hit 
through  the  heart  or  lungs  can  be  followed 
up  immediately,  if  there  is  aiay  doubt,  wait- 
ing 30  minutes  is  reasonable.  A paunch  hit, 
though,  reejuires  a minimum  wait  of  four 
to  six  hours,  or  longer  if  the  weather  per- 
mits. 

Begin  the  Search 

Begin  the  search  in  the  area  where  the 
deer  was  standing  when  shot.  Look  for  evi- 
dence of  hair,  blood  or  possibly  the  arrow. 
If  you  find  the  arrow,  check  it  for  hair  and 
blood.  The  arrow  may  be  covered  with 
blood  or  may  have  only  a few  drops,  de- 
pending upon  the  location  of  the  hit.  If 
you  don’t  find  blood  on  the  ground  it 
doesn’t  meaia  you  missed,  because  some 
hits  produce  little,  if  any,  blood  right  away. 
Examine  the  ground  closely  for  scuff  marks, 
indicating  the  deer’s  path  of  flight.  You  may 
have  to  follow  this  sign  for  some  distaiace 
before  finding  blood.  Marking  all  sign  as 
you  find  it  provides  a visual  indication  of 
the  direction  of  travel  and  gives  a refer- 
ence point  in  the  event  the  blood  trail 
stops.  For  marking  blood  trails  I use 
surveyor’s  tape,  fluorescent  thumbtacks  or 
Glow-Clips,  which  are  small  orange  plas- 
tic clips  with  a fluorescent  dot  on  each  side. 
Always  work  from  the  side  of  the  trail  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  sign,  and  if  you  are 
tracking  with  a partner  remain  quiet,  us- 
ing hand  signals  so  as  to  not  spook  the  deer, 
which  may  be  bedded  nearby.  While  track- 
ing, constantly  search  the  terrain  ahead  for 
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signs  of  a downed  deer. 

Blood  Sign 

The  type  of  blood  found  indicates  the 
type  of  hit.  Light  colored  frothy  blood  with 
bubbles  indicates  a lung  hit.  A heart  shot 
will  produce  bright  red  blood,  sometimes 
sprayed  up  to  18  inches  or  so  from  the  trail. 
Blood  sign  from  these  types  of  hits  normally 
increases  as  you  follow  the  trail.  (Deer  can 
be  followed  immediately.)  A liver  or  kid- 
ney hit  produces  small  amounts  of  dark 
blood.  The  blood  trail  from  these  hits  can 
be  heavy  or  sparse  and  may  not  show  up 
for  some  distance  from  the  hit.  (Wait  at 
least  30  minutes  to  1 hour.) 

Dark  blood  mixed  with  digested  mate- 
rial indicates  a paunch  hit.  Although  a 
paunch  hit  will  be  fatal,  there  will  be  little 
blood.  External  bleeding  may  stop  com- 
pletely, as  the  entry  and  exit  holes  plug  up 
with  digested  food  material.  At  the  first 
sign  of  a paunch  shot,  stop.  Your  best 


chance  to  recover  the  animal  is  to  wait  as 
long  as  possible,  allowing  it  to  expire.  If 
pushed,  a paunch  shot  deer  can  travel  great 
distances,  and  with  little  or  no  blood  sign 
to  follow,  it  will  be  difficult  to  locate.  (Wait 
a minimum  of  4 to  6 hours.) 

Blood  found  only  in  the  hoof  prints  or 
right  along  the  trail  usually  indicates  a 
muscle  hit.  Pools  of  blood  from  a muscle 
hit  will  normally  he  found  where  a deer 
has  stood,  hut  little,  if  any,  blood  will  he 
found  when  the  deer  is  moving.  It  a muscle 
hit  is  suspected,  examine  the  blood  care- 
fully. Blood  that  appears  to  he  floating  on 
a clear  liquid  (a  product  of  the  fat  present 
in  heavy  muscle  areas)  indicates  the  possi- 
bility of  a muscle  hit. 

Hair 

Long,  course,  dark  hair  indicates  a high 
back  hit,  while  long,  fine,  white  hair  comes 
from  the  belly.  Side  hair  is  short  and  brown 
with  dark  tips.  Lower  leg  hair  is  short  and 
reddish  brown  in  color. 
Brisket  hair  is  long  dark 
and  twisted.  As  a general 
rule  the  more  hair  you 
find  the  poorer  the  hit, 
because  it  may  indicate 
a hit  along  the  length  of 
the  body  or  across  the 
brisket  or  hindquarters. 
While  a fixed  hladed 
hroadhead  will  cut  a few 
hairs  at  the  entry  and 
exit  holes,  mechanical 
heads  tend  to  produce  a 
large  tuft  of  hair  at  the 
point  of  impact. 


Lost  Trail 

In  the  event  a blood 
trail  stops,  it  doesn’t 
mean  that  the  deer  is 
lost.  Depending  on 
where  on  the  body  the 
entrance  wound  is  lo- 
cated, and  location  of 
the  exit  hole,  if  any,  a 


SHOWN  on  the  top  right  and  left  are  rolls  of  biodegradable 
fluorescent  tracking  tape.  At  top  center  is  a plastic  pill 
container  with  a hole  cut  in  the  cap,  so  that  when  marking  a 
trail  a piece  of  tape  can  be  pulled  out  and  torn  off.  On  the 
bottom  right  are  fluorescent  thumbtacks,  and  on  the  lower 
left  are  Glow-Clips,  which  are  small  orange  plastic  clips  with  a 
fluorescent  dot  on  each  side  that  can  be  clipped  to  branches 
or  long  grass,  in  the  middle  is  a flashing  clip-on  light  that  can 
be  used  to  mark  the  location  of  a downed  deer  if  you  must 
retrieve  it  at  a later  time. 
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deer  can  actually  stop  Heeding  externally 
just  before  it  dies.  If  a heavy  blood  trail 
suddenly  stops,  look  carefully  in  the  sut' 
rounding  area,  because  the  deer  could  be 
within  30  yards.  Also,  a fatally  hit  deer  can 
leave  a minimal  blood  trail,  depending 
upon  the  height  and  angle  of  the  hit. 
When  a blood  trail  has  stopped,  check  your 
trail  markers.  The  deer  may  have  turned 
and  you  simply  passed  the  trail.  Make  cer- 
tain  the  last  drop  of  blood  is  clearly  marked, 
because  this  is  the  last  confirmed  location. 
Carefully  search  the  next  20  yards  for  the 
slightest  sign  to  determine  the  direction 
taken  from  the  last  marker.  It  may  he  nec- 
essary to  get  down  on  your  hands  and  knees 
to  find  a speck  of  blood.  If  this  fails,  look 
at  the  terrain  and  pick  the  most  logical 
path  a deer  might  have  taken,  and  search 
for  sign  in  that  direction  for  50  to  7 5 yards. 
If  no  sign  is  found,  return  to  the  last  marker 
and  pick  another  possible  rotite  repeating 
the  above  procedure. 

In  addition  to  blood,  be  alert  for  scuff 
marks  in  the  leaves,  an  overturned  stick 
or  stone,  or  anything  that  might  indicate 
an  animal  has  passed.  Note:  A stick  or 
stone  will  normally  he  moist  on  the  un- 
derside and  will  appear  darker  when  turned 
over,  making  it  easy  to  spot.  Using  this  pro- 
cedure I’ve  often  picked  up  a lost  trail  100 
yards  or  more  from  my  last  marker. 

Additional  Information 

The  direction  of  a deer’s  travel  can  he 
determined  by  examining  a drop  of  blood. 
Blood  always  spatters  in  the  direction  of 
travel,  like  the  fingers  pointing  from  a 
hand;  follow  the  fingers. 

A deer  shot  in  the  heart  will  bolt 
straight  away,  crashing  through  brush,  usu- 
ally with  its  tail  down,  and  although  it 
normally  goes  down  within  50  yards,  it  can 
also  easily  travel  more  than  100  yards.  A 
heart  shot  deer  will  collapse  in  flight  and 
will  not  bed  down.  A lung  shot  deer,  how- 
ever, will  run  hut  it  picks  its  path  carefully. 
A lung  shot  deer  runs  until  it  collapses, 
usually  less  than  100  yards.  A paunch  shot 


deer  will  hump  up  on  the  shot  and  will  stop 
to  lie  down  quickly,  often  within  75  yards. 
If  pushed  it’s  capable  of  covering  great  dis- 
tances. Its  trail  will  be  erratic  with  con- 
stant change  in  direction.  A paunch  shot 
deer  will  leave  a slight  blood  trail,  and 
normally  will  seek  the  first  available  cover. 

Approaching  Downed  Game 

When  the  animal  is  located,  approach 
it  cautiously  so  as  not  to  spook  it  if  it’s  still 
alive.  If  a second  shot  is  required,  aim  for 
the  lung  area.  Do  not  attempt  to  shoot  the 
animal  in  the  neck,  because  9 times  out  of 
10  it  will  jump  up  and  run  off,  and  the 
tracking  job  begins  all  over  again. 

Just  the  Beginning 

I have  been  involved  in  the  recovery  of 
more  than  250  whitetails,  obviously  those 
that  my  wife  and  1 have  taken,  but  also 
many  others  when  hunters  have  requested 
my  help.  One  thing  I have  learned  is  that 
many  hunters,  after  finding  little  sign,  are 
too  eager  to  assume  the  hit  is  not  fatal  and 
quickly  abandon  the  search.  I’ve  found 
many  deer  that  didn’t  lose  more  than  a tea- 
spoon of  blood  after  going  for  more  than 
1 00  yards.  You  must  always  assume  the  deer 
has  a fatal  wound  and  search  accordingly. 

Conclusion 

The  preceding  information  is  only  a 
small  part  of  what  is  involved  in  the  track- 
ing process,  hut  it  should  provide  a good 
foundation  for  the  development  of  your 
tracking  skills.  The  best  classroom  is  in  the 
field,  and  I urge  you  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  learn.  Track  every  deer  you  shoot, 
even  if  it  falls  within  sight.  Study  the  blood 
patterns,  the  ground  sign,  and  remember 
the  deer’s  reaction  and  what  you  heard  af- 
ter the  shot.  Inspect  the  internal  organs  to 
determine  the  damage  done,  and  remem- 
ber what  external  sign  that  particular  hit 
produced.  All  of  this  information  will  pro- 
vide you  with  a database  to  draw  from 
when  that  day  comes  when  you  hit  a deer 
that  seems  to  vanish  into  thin  air.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Jim  Romanelli 


If  you  re  looking  to  get  into  the  varmint  hunt' 
ing  game , or  just  want  something  for  plinking 
fun,  you  might  want  to  look  no  further  than 
the  .17HMR. 


The  Hottest  Little 

Rimfire 


SINCE  1944  there  have  been  more  than 
10  different  17'caliber  wildcat  car- 
tridges,  derived  from  every  cartridge  case 
between  the  .22  Hornet  to  the  .22-250. 
There  wasn’t  much  of  a variety  in  jacketed 
bullets,  though,  with  20-,  22-  and  25-grain 
pills  being  the  only  ones  available. 


In  1971  Remington  recognized  that 
there  was  enough  of  an  interest  in  the 
17-caliher  that  they  worked  with  the  .223 
case  by  necking  it  down  and  pushing  the 
shoulder  hack  for  a longer  neck.  They 
dubbed  the  centerfire  cartridge  the  .17 
Remington,  and  made  one  factory  load,  a 
25-grain  hollow  point  bullet 
that  exceeded  4,000  fps. 
Handloaders  could  experiment 
with  loads  using  Hornady’s  20- 
and  25-grain  bullets. 

Sales  in  the  past  30  years 
have  not  taken  the  world  by 
storm,  hut  there  has  been 
enough  interest  that  Remington 
still  makes  17-caliher  centerfire 
rifles  and  ammunition.  For  the 
past  three  decades  there  had 
been  no  new  developments  in 
the  .17  arena,  though,  so  if  you 
were  interested  in  having  one, 
it  was  either  the  factory  cartridge 

THE  .17  HMR,  which  is  based  on 
the  .22  WMR,  is  a real  break- 
through in  high  velocity  rimfires. 
From  L to  R:  .22  K-Hornet,  .22 
Magnum,  .22  Long  Rifle  and  .17 
HMR. 
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WHILE  HORNADY  and  Ruger  (Ruger  Model  77/1 7 shown)  and  Marlin 
got  the  .17  HMR  started,  interest  and  demand  has  grown 
dramatically,  and  now  New  England  Firearms,  Savage,  Winchester, 
Taurus,  Anschutz  and  CZ  offer  rifles  in  the  caliber;  Smith  & Wesson 
and  Taurus  offer  handguns. 


or  a wildcat  ver- 
sion.  That  has 
changed  now, 
however,  as  in 
2002  the  Hornady 
Manufacturing 
Company  teamed 
up  with  Sturm 
Ruger  and  Marlin 
firearms  to  pro- 
duce a new  car- 
tridge called  the  . 1 7 HMR  (Hornady  Mag- 
num Rimfire)  and  the  rifles  to  go  with  it. 
This  new  little  cartridge,  which  is  based 
on  the  .22  WMR,  is  a real  break-through 
in  high  velocity  rimfires. 

My  first  look  at  this  little  bottle-neckerl 
rimfire  reminded  me  of  the  5mm  Rimfite 
brought  out  by  Remington  in  1971  in  their 
models  591  and  592  rifles.  The  cartridge 
incorporated  a 20-caliher,  38-grain  semi- 
flat hollow  point  bullet  with  an  advertised 
muzzle  velocity  of  2,100  fps,  which  was  a 


slight  improvement  over  the  .22  WRM’s 
1,950  fps.  Unfortunately  for  Remington, 
though,  the  public  didn’t  take  to  it,  most 
likely  because  the  slight  ballistic  advantage 
wasn’t  worth  the  nearly  double  cost  for  am- 
munition.  It  didn’t  take  long  for 
Remington  to  realize  this  and  stop  produc- 
tion of  the  rifle  hy  1974,  aiad  the  ammuni- 
tion somewhere  around  1980. 

The  new  . 1 7 HMR  may  look  similar  to 
the  defunct  5mm,  but  it  is  ballistically  far 
superior,  as  well  as  to  the  .22  WMR.  The 
HMR  sends  a 17-grain  V-Max  boattail 
spitzer  with  a polymer  tip  screaming  down- 
range  at  more  than  2,550  fps,  which  is  more 
than  500  fps  faster  than  the  .22  WMR. 
With  a 100-yard  zero  it  drops  only  about 
eight  inches  at  200  yards,  which  is  about 
60  percent  less  than  the  .22  WMR,  and  it 
is  less  affected  by  wind  drift. 

If  you  think  this  is  impressive,  wait  un- 
til you  see  the  grade  of  rifles  that  are 
wrapped  around  this  cartridge.  Ruger  and 
Marlin  were  the  first,  hut  now  there  are  at 
least  a half  dozen  other  rifles  and  hand- 
guns chambered  for  it. 

1 tested  a Ruger  Model  77/17,  which  has 
a 22-inch  sporter  weight  barrel  with  a 9- 
inch  right  hand  twist.  After  mounting  a 
Bushnell  Banner  1.5-4x  scope,  the  rifle 
weighs  IVi  pounds  and  is  a pleasure  to 
handle.  Upon  pulling  the  crisp  3 14 -pound 

BESIDES  Hornady's  17-grain  load  with  the 
V-Max  bullet,  shown  here,  CCI  and 
Remington  also  offer  ammunition  for  the 
.1 7 HMR.  When  you  get  your  ammo,  be  sure 
to  pick  up  a cleaning  rod,  tips  and  other 
accessories  for  cleaning  the  .17  HMR. 
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pull  trigger,  I immediately  noticed  the  low 
noise  level  (no  louder  than  the  .22WMR), 
and  recoil  was  nonexistent.  A real  advan- 
tage to  the  .17  rimfire  versus  the  .17 
centerfire  cartridges  is  that  it’s  not  neces- 
sary to  clean  the  barrel  every  10  shots  or 
so  to  maintain  its  accuracy. 

During  the  firing  of  200  rounds  while 
testing  for  this  article,  my  rifle  was  cleaned 
only  four  times  with  a bore  snake,  and  the 
last  11  rounds  at  100  yards  settled  into  a 
114-inch  group.  I’m  sure  that  had  1 not  for- 
gotten a cleaning  rod,  scrubbing  every  20 
or  so  rounds  might  have  improved  accu- 
racy. 


THE  REAL  eye-opener  is  not  only  how  much 
faster  and  flatter  the  .17  HMR  bullet  flew 
compared  with  the  other  rimfires,  but  also 
in  its  accuracy.  The  author's  groups  at  100 
yards  ranged  from  1V4  inches  to  a half  of 
an  inch. 

The  real  eye-opener  was  not  only  how 
much  faster  and  flatter  the  .17  HMR  bul- 
let flew  compared  with  the  other  rimfires, 
but  also  in  its  accuracy.  At  50  yards,  five 


Fun  Game  answers: 

hoary,  little  brown,  pygmy,  Indiana, 
owls,  one,  nocturnal,  summer. 

CHIROPTERA;  HAND-WINGED 


AT  ITS  meeting  in  April  the  Board  of 
Game  Commissioners  amended 
regulations  relating  to  special  regu- 
lations areas  and  small  game  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  the  new  1 7-caliber 
rimfire  cartridge. 


shots  created  just  one  ragged  hole,  and  at 
100  yards  groups  ranged  from  1'4  inches 
to  a half  of  an  inch,  depending  on  who 
was  behind  the  trigger. 

The  .17  HMR  was  designed  as  a light 
varmint  cartridge,  so  the  bullet  was  built 
to  be  fragile,  which  translates  into  less 
chance  of  a ricochet.  A claim  could  be 
made  that  the  cartridge  is  safer  to  use  than 
others  in  developed  areas,  keeping  in  mind, 
of  course,  to  abide  by  safety  zone  regula- 
tions. 

1 tested  the  cartridge  on  grapefruits 
placed  at  50, 100  and  200  yards  downrange. 
At  50  yards  a dead  center  hit  blew  the 
grapefruit  apart.  At  100  yards  the  back  side 
of  the  fruit  was  blown  off,  and  at  200  yards 
much  of  the  dramatic  impact  was  lost,  but 
hits  produced  complete  penetration. 

The  cost  for  a box  of  50  rounds  of  .17 
HMR  cartridges  ranges  from  $8.25-$ll, 
which  might  seem  high  for  rimfire  ammu- 
nition, hut  considering  that  it’s  ballistically 
close  to  a .22  Hornet,  which  is  $22  a box, 
it  doesn’t  seem  too  bad. 

Every  shooter  would  enjoy  the  .17 
HMR,  hut  I feel  it  has  a special  appeal  to 
two  types  of  hunters.  Eirst,  for  those 
varmint  hunters  who  hunt  in  developed 
areas  and  need  the  least  amount  of  noise 
and  deflection,  but  want  accuracy  out  to 
150  yards.  Second,  for  those  folks  who  are 
just  getting  started  in  varminting,  hut  don’t 
want  to  get  into  the  expense  of  reloading, 
or  invest  in  a high-end  rifle/scope  combi- 
nation. Heck,  a third  type  might  be  those 
hunters  or  shooters  who  just  like  to  tinker 
around  with  something  new.  I know  I’ve 
really  enjoyed  range  testing  my  .17 
HMR.  □ 
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Browsing  through  some  old  books  in  an  upstate  antiques 
shop,  I discovered  The  Ultimate  in  Rifle  Precision,  1951 
Bench  Rest  Shooter’s  Annual,  edited  by  Townsend  Whelen.  It  was  from  the 
library  of  Jack  H.  Snyder  of  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  a marksman  of  some 
note.  I paid  a quartet  for  it,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  it  was  autographed 
by  a dozen  gunmakers  and  pioneers  of  precision  shooting  and  cartridge  development, 
among  them  famed  cartridge  wildcatter  Harvey  A.  Donaldson;  Warren  Page,  shooting 
editor  of  “Field  & Stream;”  and  renowned  barrel  maker  G.R.  Douglas. 

Tucked  into  a spread  was  aia  unusual  bookmark,  a photo  of  the  famous  one  hole 
.725'inch,  lO-shot  group  fired  at  200  yards  hy  C.W.  Rowland  of  Boulder,  Colorado  in 
1901.  Rowland’s  group  was  shot  with  a .32-40  hlackpowder  breech-muzzle  loading  bar- 
rel hy  H.M.  Pope  in  a Ballard  actiora.  Even  though  Rowland’s  group  was  unofficial  and 
fired  from  a machine  rest,  without  witnesses,  the  henchresters  of  1950  heralded  it  as 
“The  Record,”  as  no  one  had  equaled  it. 

At  the  May  28,  1950  matches  held  at  DuBois,  it  was  Jack  Snyder  himself  who  fired  a 
10-shot  group  of  .7 17  inch,  with  a borrowed  .219  Donaldson  built  by  Taylor  and  Robbins, 
gunmakers  from  Rixford,  PA.  Initially,  Snyder’s  group  was  declared  the  new  world  record, 
but  was  determined  later  to  have  been  incorrectly  measured,  and  was  re-measured  at 
.758  inches.  Even  at  the  larger  measurement,  Snyder’s  group  still  qualified  as  the  new 
NBRSA  world  record,  but  I sense  that  he  might  have  felt  somewhat  deflated  hy  not 
besting  Rowland’s  group. 

Jack  O’Connor  once  wrote,  “the  average  hunter  of  big  game  has  about  as  much  use 
for  a rifle  capable  of  shooting  '/z-inch  groups  as  he  has  for  a harpsichord  player  to  lull 
him  to  sleep  every  night.” 

Sure,  you  don’t  need  a sub-MOA  tackdriver  to  knock  a whitetail  flat  at  75  yards,  but 
it  sure  is  fun  wringing  out  everything  you  can  from  a rifle,  and  the  confidence  gained  in 
the  quest  for  ultimate  accuracy  is  always  crucial  whenever  the  trigger  is  pulled. 

Last  summer  I nestled  a .300  WSM  Browning  A-Bolt  Stainless  Stalker  into  the  rest, 
cranked  up  the  Bushnell  scope  to  6x  and  squeezed  off  a 150-grain  factory  round  that 
took  out  the  tiny  X printed  in  the  center  of  the  200-yard  bull.  The  second  shot  cut  the 
edge  of  the  first,  and  the  third  shot  printed  just  below,  for  a Vz-inch  group,  my  best  3- 
shot  group  ever  at  that  distance.  The  lightweight  hunting  rifle  rivaled  the  accuracy  of 
those  splendid  18-pound  bench  guns  of  yesteryear.  Much  of  the  performance  we  take 
for  granted  in  our  guns  and  loads  today  are  largely  a result  of  the  dedicated  efforts  of 
those  early  shooters,  many  of  them  Pennsylvanians. 

I cut  the  group  from  the  target,  and  along  with  this  article  and  the  clipping  of 
Rowland’s  target,  put  it  in  Snyder’s  old  book.  Per- 
haps another  shooter  will  find  it  50  years  from 
now,  and  will  be  inspired  to  get  out  to  the  range 
to  see  what  he  or  she  can  do. 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


The  Homesteader 


Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or  Ameri- 
can Express  ready,  or  mail  your  re- 
mittance to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


THE  H0ME5TEAPER,  by  Susan 
Sankey  Yoder,  is  the  2003 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
fine  art  print.  Mr.  Cotton- 
tail — alias  rabbit,  bunny  and 
powderpuff — is  an  adaptable 
critter,  thriving  in  farming 
areas,  suburban  backyards, 
roadsides,  just  about  anywhere 
it  can  find  a little  cover. 

PRINTS  are  on  acid-free  paper; 
image  is  15  x 22V2 
inches.  Cost  is 
$125,  plus  s&h  (for 
framing  add 
$97.50,  plus  s&h). 

Embroidered,  4-inch 
patches  are  $4.71, 
plus  s&h.  PA  resi- 
dents add  6%  state  sales 
tax. 

WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s 
nongame  management  and 
research  projects. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1,00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $55.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150,01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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PCC 

Books 


Pennsylvania 
Game  Commis- 
sion: 1895-1995 
by  foe  Kosack, 
covers  the  agency 
first  100  years  an 
includes  more  tho 
60  historical 
photographs. 
Price:  $12.26 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
214-page  hardcover  by  fames 
and  Lillian  Wakeley,  details 
birds  most  commonly  found 
here,  plus  information  on  their 
biology  and  behavior. 

Price:  $12.26 


Pennsylvania  Game 
Cookbook  is  a collection 
of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4.71 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
naturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 
Price:  $5.66 


Pennsylvania 
Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by 
Kathy  and  Hal 
Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their 
wildlife  viewing 
potential.  Direc- 
tions, maps  and 
photos  included. 
Price:  $12.26 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  f.  Kenneth 
Doutt  et.al.  profiles  the 
state's  mammals  and 
their  roles  in  the  state's 
history. 

Price:  $9.43 


Wildlife  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Northeast,  by  Chuck  Fergus  blends 
solid  scientific  information  with  his 
own  antecdotes.  Covers  birds  and 
mammals,  along  with  reptiles  and 
amphibians,  438  pages. 

Price:  $19.95 


PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Make  check 
or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  and  send  to  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797,  or  call  1-888-888-3459; 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or  American  Express  accepted. 


For  more  on  what  the  PCC  offers,  visit  the 
"Outdoor  Shop"  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


S&H  Charges 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $8.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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(Cover  story  on  p.  29) 
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With  Our  Best  Wishes 


SHE  STARTED  on  November  20,  1963  — two  days  before  John  E.  Kennedy  was 
assassinated.  She  retired  June  20,  2003.  And  over  the  course  of  her  40'year 
career,  Betsy  Maugans  ran  the  Game  News  office  with  an  utmost  degree  of  professional- 
ism. In  her  long  career  at  the  administrative  helm,  Betsy  was  instrumental  in  making  Game 
News  one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful  outdoor  magazines  in  the  country.  She 
worked  for  editors  George  Harrison,  Jim  Bashline  and  Boh  Bell  — and  me;  artists  Ned 
Smith,  Nick  Rosato,  Boh  Sopchick  and  well  over  a hundred  others;  and  what’s  surely  well 
over  a thousand  writers. 

When  she  began  her  career,  manual  typewriters,  mimeograph  machines,  and  rotary 
phones  were  the  tools  of  the  trade,  and  it  took  10  to  12  weeks  to  produce  an  issue  of  the 
magazine.  (Three  or  more  were  in  work  at  any  one  time.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  tenure,  she  was  working  on  a computer  with  the  latest  in 
word  processing  and  desktop  publishing  software,  and  communicating  with  subscribers, 
fellow  employees  and  contributors  via  e-mail,  and  an  issue  was  being  produced  in  about 

four  weeks’  time.  Betsy  relished 
the  challenges  that  came  with 
the  computer  age,  and  was 
quick  to  realize  the  many  ben- 
efits they  provided. 

Contracts  with  printers, 
writers  and  artists  got  nothing 
hut  more  complicated  over  the 
years,  as  did  all  other  forms  of 
bureaucratic  paperwork,  yet 
Betsy  handled  all  this  with  im- 
peccable finesse,  and  our  re- 
lentless deadlines,  too. 

Betsy  was  a model  of  effi- 
ciency and  a storehouse  of  in- 
formation. When  was  the  last  subscription  increase?  How  much  did  it  cost  to  print  our 
bird  hook?  When  was  the  last  time  we  had  a groundhog  on  the  cover?  Betsy  had  the 
information  at  her  fingertips:  All  the  time,  without  fail. 

Betsy’s  dedication  transcended  the  office  operations,  however.  She  strived  to  give 
you,  our  subscribers,  her  very  best,  day  after  day,  issue  after  issue,  year  after  year.  Call  for 
a back  issue  to  fill  your  collection,  ask  about  a story  or  article  published  years  ago,  Betsy 
did  her  absolute  best  to  ferret  it  out,  and  always  in  a most  cheerful  and  cordial  manner. 

Betsy  retired  at  the  same  time  as  many  other  Game  Commission  employees,  includ- 
ing Eynne  Euller.  Eor  34  years,  Eynne  worked  in  our  Game  News  circulation  department, 
retiring  as  its  supervisor,  a position  she  handled  with  the  most  admirable  dedication  and 
upbeat  attitude. 

Current  and  former  subscribers,  writers,  columnists,  artists,  coworkers,  join  us  all  in 
wishing  Betsy  and  Eynne  long,  healthy  and  happy  retirements.  It’s  something  they  both 
so  much  deserve.  — Bob  Mitchell 


Hal  Korber 


BETSY  MAUGANS,  Bob  Mitchell  and  Bob  Bell  got 
together  at  a Ned  Smith  Center  for  Nature  and  Art 
ceremony  last  year. 


letters 


Editor: 

I have  been  an  avid  Game 
News  reader  for  40  years,  and 
I’ve  got  to  say  that  the  picture 
on  page  6 1 of  the  June  issue 
that  showed  a shooter  not 
wearing  any  eye  protection 
disturbed  me  very  much. 

I hope  this  doesn’t  give 
readers  the  notion  that  Game 
News  advocates  this  unsafe 
practice. 

T.  Martin 
Mumford,  NY 

We  do,  too. 

Editor: 

My  brother  Don  and  his 
friend  Lee  were  turkey 
hunting  in  Tioga  County 
when  a mature  bald  eagle 
swooped  in  and  struck  their 
decoy.  The  eagle  made  several 
rolls  on  the  ground,  as  he  was 
obviously  expecting  to  pick 
up  something  with  some 
weight  to  it. 

B.  Bailey 
Morris 

Editor: 

I started  hunting  in  1936 
or  ’37  with  a brand  new  .303 
Savage  with  open  sights,  and 
about  every  year  until  I 
moved  to  Florida  in  1985, 1 
filled  my  deer  tag.  My  first 
time  out,  though,  my  dad  and 
I walked  down  an  old  logging 
road,  and  finally  I was  told  to 
sit  and  watch.  About  20 
minutes  later  I saw  deer 
coming  through  the  woods 
and  then  stop  only  25  yards 
away.  1 had  my  Savage  up,  the 
safety  off  and  was  aiming  at  a 
buck’s  heart,  but  1 couldn’t 
pull  the  trigger.  1 just  watched 
as  he  rejoined  two  does  and 
headed  off  into  the  woods. 


I was  so  ashamed  of  myself 
that  even  after  all  these  years 
I’ve  never  told  anybody  about 
my  buck  fever  until  now. 

E.  Patterson, 
Milan 

Editor: 

Between  raising  kids  and 
several  job  changes  it  had 
been  several  years  since  I 
picked  up  a Game  News,  but 
then  I recently  found  a copy 
in  my  chiropractor’s  office. 
What  a joy  I found  in  this 
small  magazine,  and  how 
much  did  I find  that  I had 
missed  its  informative  and 
entertaining  stories.  My 
subscription  was  on  its  way 
that  very  same  day,  and  I even 
went  out  and  bought  the  two 
I would  have  missed  in  the 
meantime.  I have  read  other 
magazines,  but  none  like  this 
one;  no  stories  where  it  seems 
that  the  author  is  working  for 
some  company  and  using  his 
story  to  sell  you  something. 
Just  great  stories  and  by 
hunters,  not  salesmen.  Thank 
you  for  still  being  there. 

A FAITHFUL  RE'FOUND 
READER, 

Joseph  R.  Fighter 

Editor: 

Did  I read  my  most  recent 
Game  News  correctly?  Are 
the  antler  restrictions  of  three 
points  to  a side  being 
extended  to  the  Southeast 
Special  Regulations  Areas?  1 
grew  up  in  Chester  County 
during  the  1960s  and  ’70s, 
and  I’ve  seen  the  open  space 


give  way  to  development  and 
the  deer  population  explode.  I 
thought  the  point  of  leaving 
the  “old  rules”  in  place  for  the 
special  regulations  areas  was 
due  to  pressures  related  to 
overpopulation.  Now,  I’m 
stumped.  Public  support  was 
cited  as  the  reason  for 
extending  the  3-point  rule  to 
these  areas.  What  about  the 
harsh  reality  that  there  are 
simply  too  many  deer  here  ? 

M.  Oleski 
received  via  email 

The  new  antler  restrictions 
were  well  received,  and  there  is 
strong  support  for  extending 
them  to  the  special  regulations 
areas . As  deer  populations  are 
controlled  through  the  antlerless 
harvest,  accomodations  will  be 
made  to  account  for  the  change 
in  the  harvest  due  to  the  antler 
restrictions . 

Editor: 

Early  one  morning  I 
looked  out  by  the  barn  and 
noticed  that  the  life-size  deer 
target  I use  year-round  was 
lying  on  the  ground.  My  first 
thought  was  vandalism,  but 
then  I saw  footprints  of  what 
I thought  might  have  been 
from  a neighbor’s  bull.  Then, 
after  talking  to  the  farmer’s 
hand,  he  told  me  that  five  of 
their  cows  had  gotten  out  and 
they  had  just  rounded  them 
up.  I suppose  this  cow  didn’t 
like  the  idea  of  a deer,  stuffed 
or  not,  being  in  her  turf. 

M.  Dearmitt 
Elizabethtown 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 7110-9797.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Berks  County 
Ringtails 

By  jack  Rodgers 


WHEN  1 was  a kid  the  first  bawl 
sounded  so  loud,  ringing  away 
and  shattering  the  still  night  like  a 
breaking  window.  It  was  amazing  how 
it  would  always  catch  me  off  guard. 
Usually,  I’d  be  daydreaming  when  it 
came,  looking  at  the  few  speckled 
lights  of  distant  houses  in  the  Oley  Val- 
ley of  Berks  County  where  1 went  to 
school.  Spirals  of  woodsmoke  would 
be  curling  up  from  the  houses  through 
the  still,  cold  air.  The  charring  oak 
smelled  heavy,  while  hickory  had  a 
more  pungent  and  sweetish  odor.  I pre- 
ferred the  hickory,  and  being  able  to 
tell  the  difference  was  just  one  of  the 
things  1 learned  while  coon  hunting. 

“D’ya  hear  him?”  my  mentor  Lee 
Angstadt  would  ask.  The  first  hark 
never  caught  Lee  off  guard  — nor,  it 
seemed,  did  anything  else.  Lee 
Angstadt  was  a forester  and  retired 
Game  Commission  deputy.  An  acci- 
dent with  a falling  tree  had  ended  his 
career  in  the  woods,  and  only  through 
rugged  dedication  was  he  able  to  con- 
tinue his  night  hunting.  That,  of 
course,  and  my  youthful  energies  and 
ears. 

1 would  take  off  my  old  stretch  hat 
and,  ignoring  the  cold,  listen.  Icicles 
could  have  been  growing  from  my  ears 
and  1 wouldn’t  have  admitted  being 
cold.  Besides,  this  was  the  part  of  the 
hunt  where  1 could  really  contribute, 
because  Lee’s  hearing  had  been  dam- 
aged through  years  of  exposure  to  saws. 
Sometimes  the  haying  would  start 


slow,  as  the  hig  hounds  would  try  to  un- 
ravel the  cold  scent  of  an  old  raccoon  track. 
Time  seemed  to  stand  still  in  those  frosty 
Berks  County  hills,  when  the  only  thing  that 
existed  was  a small  boy,  an  old  man  and  the 
dog.  We  would  silently  urge  him  on,  and  in 
the  dark  the  big  hound  worked.  As  he  toiled 
and  the  track  got  hot,  our  partner  would 
take  off  and  the  woods  would  ring  with  his 
deep  baying.  It  was  a timeless  sound,  and 
we  always  smiled  with  appreciation. 

“Let’s  go,”  Lee  would  say,  and  we’d  he 
off  through  the  dark  woods  following  the 
dog  “music.” 

Sometimes  the  ringing  would  melt  into 
the  distance,  and  once  again  I would  whip 
off  the  knit  hat  and  listen.  I loved  that  part, 
but  more  often  the  coon  wouldn’t  run  far. 
Then  Lee  would  grab  my  arm  and  say,  “Lis- 
ten.” 

We’d  stop,  there  in  the  frosty  oak  leaves, 
our  breath  coming  in  pants  in  the  air  so 
cold  it  hurt  our  lungs.  Then  we’d  hear  it: 
the  tone  of  the  hig  dog’s  voice  had  changed. 
The  ringing  harks  had  been  replaced  hy 
short,  hoarse  chops. 

“He’s  treeing,”  Lee  would  say,  and  off 
we’d  race  to  the  spot.  Yep,  I was  a pretty 
lucky  kid. 

Growing  up,  my  brother  and  I preceded 
the  time  when  adventure  came  in  the  form 
of  a video  or  computer  game.  There  was 
no  Internet,  no  VCR,  and  we  sure  weren’t 
driving  to  malls.  But  1 was  really  lucky  that 
my  parents  had  chosen  such  a remote  area. 
My  brother  Mark  and  1 had  to  learn  to 
entertain  ourselves,  and  our  highest  form  of 
adventure  was  trapping.  Lur  prices  were  at 
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an  all'time  high,  and  the  school  bus 
reverberated  with  the  strategies  of  jun- 
ior  high  “Daniel  Boones”  discussing 
their  futures.  We  read  everything  we 
could  on  the  subject  and  tried  every 
set  imaginable,  no  matter  how  outland- 
ish. Much  to  the  surprise  of  our  par- 
ents, we  started  to  catch  a few  raccoons 
every  week,  along  with  assorted  pos- 
sums, muskrats,  and  a fortuitous  skunk 
before  church  one  Sunday. 

We  also  read  a hook  at  school  about 
a hoy  who  bought  two  coonhounds.  In 
the  imaginative  mind  of  a youngster, 
coon  hunting  seemed  so  fabulous  that 
one  day  1 stopped  my  hike  to  look  at  a . 
neighbor’s  hounds.  That  neighbor  was 
Mr.  Angstadt.  It  was  the  first  time  1 ac- 
tually spoke  to  him,  but  it  wouldn’t  be 
the  last. 

A few  years  went  by.  1 spent  less  time  ' 
trapping  and  became  more  involved 
with  school  events.  One  of  those  w^as  ’ 
trying  out  for  the  basketball  team.  I 
made  it  up  to  the  last  night  and  then ' 
was  cut.  1 was  crushed,  and  it  was  a long 
ride  home  from  school  through  the 
dark  November  hills.  When  1 got  home 
1 went  up  to  my  room.  1 wasn’t  there 
long  when  the  phone  rang. 

“It’s  for  you,”  my  mom  said,  and  I’ll 
never  forget  the  voice  on  the  other  end. 

“We  talked  about  coon  hunting  one 
day  a couple  years  ago,”  the  speaker 
said.  “Would  you  like  to  go  tonight?” 

Would  I?  The  caller  was  Lee 
Angstadt,  and  I tore  upstairs  and  pulled 
out  my  hunting  stuff.  The  defeat  at  the 
gym  was  long  forgc^tten,  and  1 was  al- 
ready out  the  door  and  in  the  truck 
before  a thought,  no  doubt  fostered  hy 
that  hook  about  coonhounds,  and  one 
1 still  think  about  today,  came  to  me: 
How  had  he  picked  that  night,  when  1 
so  badly  needed  a pick-me-up,  to  call? 

Whatever  the  reason,  it  was  cer- 
tainly a crossroads  in  my  life.  The 
teaching  started  immediately,  and  les- 
son number  one,  no  doubt  unchanged 


through  the  ages,  was  the  division  of  labor. 
The  young  are  quickly  relegated  to  pack 
mule  status.  My  brother  was  entrusted  with 
the  ponderous  light  used  to  spot  treed  coons, 
while  1 was  given  the  folded  plastic  bag  to 
carry  them  in.  1 felt  that  the  bag  was  a lucky 
draw.  After  just  a short  while,  though,  1 
wasn’t  so  sure.  Three  coons,  one  an  old  boar 
pushing  18  pounds,  stretched  the  sack  and 
my  arms.  1 shot  a quick  look  at  my  brother. 
He  smiled  and  patted  the  light  in  mock  sym- 
pathy. 

‘^Well,  boys,  what  do  you  think?”  Lee 
' asked  as  we  \yaited  for  the  dog  to  open  up 
again  ^ ^ 

j/4^  “Gee,  Mr."  Angstadt,  you  must  make  a lot 
of  money.  It  would  take  us  all  week  to  catch 
this  many  coons  in  our  traps,”  Mark  said. 

Lee  sat  therq  for  quite  a while,  ponder- 
^^ing  his  answer.  ,^^hen  he  spoke  he  ex- 
^ plained  what  h'eirig  a sportsman  is  all  about. 
/“/  “Boys,  let  me  tell  you  something  right 
now.  It^you  want  to  coon  hunt  just  for 
..money,  then  let  this  be  your  last  time.  No. 
You  do  it  for  this,”  he  said,  and  swept  his 
hand  around  to  show  the  natural  wonders 
of  the  night  sky  and  surrounding  woods. 

Just  then.  Rip,  the  dog,  opened  up  and 
we  shouldered  our  gear.  We  ended  up  with 
five  coons,  which  Mark  and  1 thought  was 
an  exceptionally  high  number  for  just  two 
hours.  We  would  have  stayed  all  evening, 
hut  Mr.  Angstadt  was  a stickler  about  get- 
ting us  home  early,  being  a school  night. 

We  also  learned  that  all  coonhounds 
were  not  the  same.  Rip  was  probably  the 
best  1 ever  hunted  with,  and  he  was  my 
favorite  breed.  He  was  a black-and-tan  and 
he  was  an  “open”  dog.  That  meant  that  he 
barked  all  of  the  time  on  the  trail.  Rip  was 
beautiful  to  listen  to.  Of  course,  he  also 
harked  in  the  truck,  and  the  din  was  deaf- 
ening in  the  enclosed  space.  Rip  also  slob- 
bered, a point  of  no  small  concern  to  us 
young  boys,  who  had  to  sit  in  the  back  with 
him.  But  1 quickly  forgave  the  ringing  ears 
and  the  wet  sleeves.  He  was  an  electrifying 
animal,  and  seeing  him  in  the  truck  meant 
coons  in  the  hag. 
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“Crockett”  best  typi- 
fied  another  type  of  dog  I re- 
member  hunting  with.  Crockett  was  a cur 
dog,  and  was  what  veteran  coon  hunters 
called  “silent.”  That  meant  he  worked  the 
track  silently  and  only  barked  at  the  tree. 

The  shift  to  a silent  dog  was  a conces- 
sion to  the  area’s  changing  geography.  As 
more  and  more  houses  were  built,  the  coons 
had  much  shorter  distances  to  run  to  reach 
safety  zones,  and  a silent  dog  could  sneak 
up  on  them  better.  Plus,  it  was  much  quietet 
and  respectful  of  the  new  landowners.  Lee 
had  always  called  any  landowner  in  the  area 
when  we  hunted,  even  if  we  didn’t  plan  to 
hunt  on  theit  land.  He  did  this  out  of  re- 
spect, so  that  dogs  or  distant  gunfire  would 
not  alarm  them.  The  new  suburban  sprawl 
made  this  impractical,  if  not  impossible, 
and  the  silent  dog,  barking  only  at  the  tree 
the  coon  had  hidden  in,  was  a perfect  fit. 

Although  the  hounds  rarely  made  a mis- 
take when  they  got  to  a tree,  it  did  happen. 

Once,  Gene  Moyer  and  1 followed  the 
dog  while  Lee,  whose  legs  hurt,  followed  us 
from  the  road  below.  Gene  and  1 reached 
the  tree  and  turned  on  the  lights.  There, 
crest  raised  and  piping,  was  a ruffed  grouse. 

Another  time  our  beams  illuminated  a 
squirrel  stretched  out  along  a limb.  Lee 
looked  at  his  baying  hound  and  smiled. 
“Well,  Rip,  it  looks  like  you’re  a squirrel 
dog  these  days.”  The  dog  ignored  him  and 
before  long  we  solved  the  mystery.  Lee 
found  a hole  and  there,  eyes  glittering  in 
the  beam,  looking  back  from  the  evicted 
squirrel’s  home,  was  the  coon.  If  the  coon’s 
eyes  hadn’t  shined  in  the  light,  I would  have 
never  spotted  it.  That  job  was  always  Lee’s. 


T(j*ar 

He  had 
a knack  for  find- 
ing an  ear  or  piece  of  ringed  tail.  When 
that  flashlight  beam  of  his  stopped 
probing,  1 knew  we  had  struck  pay  dirt. 

As  1 grew  older  the  inability  to  spot 
the  coons  hurt  my  pride.  I would  race 
to  the  spot,  flip  on  the  light  and  search 
the  branches.  I wanted  with  all  of  my 
heart  to  he  able  to  say,  nonchalantly  of 
course,  “There  he  is,  right  there.”  It  just 
nevet  happened,  though,  and  finally 
one  night  Lee  spoke  up. 

“Chack,”  he  said  with  that  Penn- 
sylvania German  accent,  “Make  your 
light  out.” 

1 did.  All  was  quiet.  1 noticed  that 
Lee  hadn’t  switched  his  light  on. 

“Vait  for  your  eyes  to  adjust  and 
then  look.  Usually  you  find  the  coon 
befote  you  use  the  light.  Don’t  look 
for  a big  hump;  look  around  those 
small  spots,  or  in  the  leaves.  Find  the 
small  humps  then  use  the  light  on 
them.” 

Lee  then  sat  on  a stump.  Slowly  my 
eyes  adjusted  in  the  dark.  Shapes  came 
into  focus  in  the  tree.  Without  the  light 
I could  easily  notice  the  small  things. 
When  1 had  filed  away  several  to  check, 
I switched  on  the  lantern.  The  third 
bump  revealed  an  ear  and  a black  mask. 
I looked  around  triumphantly  at  Lee 
and  was  astonished  to  see  that  he  had 
already  uncased  the  rifle. 

“1  had  faith  in  you,”  he  smiled. 

Even  the  dog  looked  pleased.  1 was 
learning. 

Not  being  able  to  find  the  coon 
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wasn’t  the  only  trouble  I had.  Often,  in 
the  early  fall,  the  coons  forage  in  fant- 
ily  units.  When  this  happened  the  dog 
would  wait  at  the  tree  until  we  arrived 
and  then  dash  away  after  another  coon. 
Lee  was  adamant  about  not  shooting  a 
coon  out  of  the  tree  without  the  dog 
around.  Of  course  we  needed  to  mark 
the  tree  where  the  dog  had  left  the 
coon.  It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  find  out 
how. 

“Stay  here,”  Lee  said  as  the  dog  tore 
away  into  the  night  on  another  track. 

As  Lee  and  another  friend  vanished 
into  the  dark  night  I could  hear  their 
steps  fade  away.  Soon,  all  was  quiet; 
And  in  that  moment  of  utter  stillnessy 
my  flashlight  batteries  began  to  fade. 
Perhaps  you  have  never  been  1 2 years 
old  and  all  alone  in  the  datk  in  a big, 
wooded  hollow.  There  might  have 
been  lonelier  feelings,  hut  at  that  mo- 
ment  1 sure  wouldn’t  have  believed  it. 
No  kid,  however,  admits  to  such  fecL 
ings  in  the  presence  of  men,  so  I turned 
up  my  collar  against  the  night.  And 
then  1 heard  it.  It  was  a soft  but  un- 
mistakahle  sound:  the  sound  of  claws 
on  bark.  Instantly  i realized  what  it 
was.  A raccoon  was  coming  down  the 
tree. 

I had  seen  snarling  coons  in  furi- 
ous combat  with  the  dogs,  and  had  no 
wish  to  tangle  with  this  one.  Grabbing 
a dead  branch  from  the  ground,  I ad- 
vanced toward  the  tree.  In  the  gloom 
I could  make  out  the  coon  moving 
down  the  trunk.  With  a yell,  I pounded 
on  the  tree.  The  coon  scurried  back 
up.  I was  saved. 

It  was  a short-lived  reprieve,  how- 
ever, as  I heard  scrambling  on  the  back- 
side of  the  tree.  Sure  enough,  the  cagey 
furbearer  was  trying  to  sneak  down  the 
other  side.  Again,  I heat  on  the  tree. 


and  the  coon  scurried  up.  This  time,  how- 
ever, he  didn’t  go  as  fast  or  as  far.  There  was 
no  doubt:  the  next  time  down  he  wouldn’t 
stop. 

A crash  behind  startled  me  out  of  what 
was  left  of  my  wits  as  our  hound  came  storm- 
ing out  of  the  night.  My  hunting  partners 
were  on  the  way.  As  the  dog  bayed  up  the 
tree  at  my  tormenter,  I put  my  arms  around 
his  smelly  neck  and  hugged  him. 

The  years  flew  by,  as  so  often  happens 
when  you  are  young.  The  dogs  grew  older 
and  ranged  less,  and  their  battles  with 
coons  were  no  longer  the  one-sided  affairs 
they  once  were.  Finally,  a young  hound 
rode  in  the  back  of  the  Scout.  When  the 
well-oiled  rifle  came  out  of  the  case  it  was 
my  hand  that  fed  the  clip,  worked  the  bolt, 
“and  found  the  coon  in  the  lighted 
crosshairs.  The  torch  had  been  passed. 

Tragically,  the  nights  of  autumn  in  the 
country  are  now  silent.  Virtually  no  hounds 
prowl  the  night  woods.  Low  fur  prices  and 
suburban  sprawl  have  thinned  the  ranks  of 
night  hunters  and  trappers.  Gone  are  the 
days  when  kids  scrambled  off  of  the  school 
bus  to  zoom  to  their  rooms,  hurriedly 
change  and  hit  the  traplines. 

But  the  lessons  I learned  following  Lee 
and  his  hounds  across  the  hills  of  my  boy- 
hood home  stick  with  me  today.  Simple 
ones,  really,  such  as  respect,  politeness,  and 
a love  of  the  outdoors  that  all  true  sports- 
man know. 

Sometime  soon  my  son  will  he  old 
enough  to  take  to  the  night  woods.  Lee, 
little  Jack  and  I will  be  walking  down  some 
woods  road  when  the  first  hawl  will  startle 
us  into  silence.  We  will  listen  to  the  bay- 
ing receding  into  the  distance  until  all  is 
quiet,  and  Lee  will  look  at  me  and  smile. 
Then,  he’ll  turn  to  Jack  and  ask,  “D’ya;  hear 
him?”  And  in  the  starlit  night,  little  Jack 
will  take  off  his  stretch  hat,  ignore  the  cold, 
and  listen  ...  □ 
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One  Special  Buck 

By  Mark  S.  Taylor 


IT’S  9:10  a.m.,  Sunday,  the  day  after  the 
2000  fall  archery  season  closed,  and  I’m 
watching  a buck  in  farmer  Baker’s  field. 
The  deer’s  antlers  are  large  enough  to  in- 
crease the  pulse  of  any  hunter,  and  for  lack 
of  any  creative  labeling  on  my  part,  1 sim- 
ply referred  to  him  as  Mr.  Big.  And  it’s  not 
the  first  time  we’ve  met. 

My  introduction  to  Mr.  Big  occurred 
during  September  1992.  I noticed  a group 
of  deer  feeding  in  Baker’s  field,  and  through 
the  spotting  scope  one  deer  appeared  no- 
ticeably larger  than  the  others.  For  the 
longest  time  it  grazed  with  its  head  down, 
but  it  held  my  attention  because  1 sus- 
pected it  was  a buck.  Finally,  it  raised  its 
head,  which  not  only  confirmed  my  suspi- 
cion but  revealed  that  it  was  a better  than 
average  buck.  Based  solely  on  its  body  size 
and  relatively  large  rack,  I guessed  it  to  be 
more  than  two  years  old.  Over  the  next 
four  years  I saw  the  buck  several  times  and, 
of  course,  he  grew  bigger  and  heavier  each 
year. 

The  last  time  I got  a really  good  look  at 
him  his  rack  was  nothing  short  of  spectacu- 
lar. It  was  a symmetrical  8-point,  with  brow 
tines  maybe  four  or  five  inches  long  and 
G2s  (second  tines  on  the  main  beams) 
about  nine  inches  long.  His  rack  extended 
well  past  his  ears,  which  would  put  the  in- 
side spread  in  the  19-  to  20-inch  range. 
Besides  the  impressive  size,  the  other  out- 
standing feature  was  its  light  color.  The 
buck’s  rack  resembled  polished  ivory.  With 
such  a striking  rack,  this  buck  was  easy  to 
identify  on  those  few  occasions  when  he 
ventured  into  the  open  during  daylight. 

Most  sightings  occurred  in  a patch  of 
woods  near  my  home.  This  peninsular  strip 
of  woods  extended  into  the  surrounding 
fields  from  a bigger  block  of  woods  to  the 


south.  It  seemed  like  a perfect  lair  for 
a cautious  buck.  1 figured  he  bedded 
facing  east  to  watch  the  field,  which 
sloped  downhill.  He  could  watch  and 
listen  for  danger  coming  from  the 
north  and  south,  and  could  smell  any- 
thing approaching  across  the  field 
from  the  west  on  the  prevailing  wind. 
His  preferred  feeding  site 
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from  anyone  traveling  on  the  road,  hut 
from  the  vantage  point  of  my  house,  I 
could  spy  on  him  at  a distance. 

Despite  the  normally  reclusive,  of- 
ten nocturnal,  lifestyle  of  a hig  buck,  I 
saw  him  two  or  three  times  each  year. 
Most  sightings  occurred  in  the  fading 
light  at  dusk  in  the  field  where  I first 
saw  him.  However,  it  was  not  entirely 
unusual  for  him  to  feed  alone  in  his 
secluded  spot  in  the  mid-afternoon. 
Once,  at  11  a.m.  during  the  fall  ar- 
chery season,  he  nonchalantly  wan- 
dered near  the  hack  of 
Baker’s  house.  I never 
took  him  for  granted. 


seeing  him.  He  sauntered  with  the 
great  confidence  typical  of  a hig,  ma- 
ture buck.  He  radiated  a stately  air 
about  him  that  other  deer  respected, 
especially  the  subordinate  bucks.  It 
was  always  reassuring  to  see  him  be- 
cause of  what  he  represented:  A sur- 
vivor, a deer  that  beat  all  the  hazards 
common  to  the  species.  He  symbol- 
ized pure  wildness  and  untamed  free- 
dom. He  was  adaptable  and  shrewd. 
He  was  the  “King  of  the  Hill.” 

Usually,  when  a hig  buck  has  been 
located,  hunters  and  sightseers  flock 
to  the  area  to  see  if  they  can  spot  it. 
But,  surprisingly,  in  this  instance  sto- 
ries about  a huge  buck  were  practically 
nonexistent.  1 finally  realized  that  few 
people  ever  saw  him  or  knew  he  ex- 
isted. I gradually  assumed  — or  fanta- 


sized — that  he  and  1 shared  a special 
bond.  I enjoyed  knowing  this  animal  on  a 
personal  level,  albeit  from  a distance.  I de- 
veloped the  attitude  that  he  was  “my” 
buck.  One  neighbor  inquired  about  an  es- 
pecially large  buck  seen  near  my  house.  I 
told  him  that  it  must  he  a traveling  buck 
in  the  heat  of  rut,  searching  for  does.  I 
wanted  to  protect  my  deer  from  the  hoards 
of  hunters  that  would  surely  descend  on 
the  area  if  word  leaked  out. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  ’96  buck  sea- 
son he  appeared  again.  Just  after  daybreak, 

from  the  comfort 
f / , of  my  house,  I no- 

ticed  a deer  stand- 
ing on  the  crest  of 
Baker’s  hill.  Even  at  250 
yards  I could  plainly  see 
his  rack  silhouetted 
against  the  sky.  I had  time 
to  run  downstairs  to  fetch  my 
spotting  scope  and 
return  to  the  second 
floor  picture  win- 
dow to  view  him. 
He  stood  still  for 
about  10  minutes, 
scanning  his  sur- 
roundings. 

I guessed  that  hunters  had  pushed  him 
into  the  open.  Other  deer  behind  him 
moved  toward  a patch  of  woods,  but  he 
stood  still,  seemingly  contemplating  his 
next  move.  Finally  he  turned  and  retraced 
his  steps,  but  then  stopped  abruptly  and 
took  flight  into  a small  island  of  woods  to 
the  west.  Grateful  for  his  long  visit,  I bade 
him  good  luck  in  eluding  the  hunters. 

Later  that  same  morning  I noticed  two 
deer  moving  together  through  a golden- 
rod  field  about  300  yards  west  of  my  house. 
With  the  naked  eye  I could  see  the  large 
white  antlers  that  stood  out  like  a beacon 
against  the  brown  vegetation.  The  spot- 
ting scope  was  handy  to  verify  that,  indeed, 
Mr.  Big  had  reappeared.  It  became  appar- 
ent that  his  escape  earlier  in  the  morning 
had  taken  him  on  a path  through  the 
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woods,  across  the  road  and  into  another 
section  of  woods.  The  old  boy  had  nearly 
completed  a large  circle  hack  to  Baker’s 
field.  A tiny  buck,  by  comparison,  tagged 
along,  and  the  two  deer  walked  at  a lei- 
surely  pace  through  the  field  and  toward 
the  road.  I figured  they  intended  to  cross 
the  road  to  return  to  Baker’s  property.  The 
plan  was  interrupted,  however,  because 
beyond  the  deer  1 noticed  a pickup  ap- 
proaching at  slow  speed.  Swiveling  the 
spotting  scope  toward  the  truck,  1 noticed 
blaze  orange  inside  the  cab  and  instantly 
became  overwhelmed  with  a feeling  of 
dread. 

1 didn’t  intend  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
occupants  of  the  truck.  1 don’t  know  them 
or  the  circumstances  concerning  their  pres- 
ence at  that  spot  on  that  day.  Perhaps  they 
were  headed  to  town  for  coffee.  Perhaps 
they  were  headed  home  after  a morning 
hunt.  Perhaps  they  were  scouting  for  an 
afternoon  hunt.  However,  a huge  buck  30 
yards  off  a country  road  presents  a mighty 
tempting  target. 

I had  no  intention  of  hunting  this  buck 
myself,  as  1 wanted  to  just  observe  him  for 
many  more  years.  Because  1 saw  him  more 
than  anyone  else,  1 felt  that  his  presence 
was  a personal  gift  to  me.  1 wanted  to  see 
more  bucks  of  his  stature  in  the  woods  and 
fields.  Call  me  a romantic,  a lunatic,  or 
both,  but  the  truth  is  that  1 wanted  this 
buck  to  live.  He  survived  thus  far  and  1 
wanted  him  to  be  around  for  some  rime 

1 could  accept  him  being  hit 
by  a car  as  he  chased  a doe 
across  a road,  or  dying 
from  starvation  dur- 
ing a lean  winter, 
but  1 was  abso- 
lutely abhorred 
at  the  thought 
of  someone  ac- 
cidentally stum- 
bling upon  the 
scene,  shooting 
him  from  the 
window  of  a ve- 


hicle, and  then  bragging  about  taking 
a trophy. 

1 was  prepared  to  do  something 
drastic  to  not  have  to  witness  my  buck 
being  taken  under  these  circum- 
stances. With  mounting  anxiety  I 
watched  the  drama  unfold.  As  the 
bucks  approached  the  road,  they  no- 
ticed the  truck  and  stopped.  I fixed  the 
scope  on  them  and  alternately  glanced 
over  the  scope  at  the  truck.  The  big 
buck  stood  motionless,  but  the  smaller 
buck,  wary  of  the  truck,  took  off  back 
through  the  goldenrod.  He  bounded 
with  high  graceful  leaps  and  white  flag 
flying.  The  hunters  were  pointing  at 
the  smaller  buck,  but  when  1 looked 
through  the  scope  to  check  on  Mr.  Big, 
he  was  gone.  I frantically  searched  for 
him,  hut  1 couldn’t  spot  him  doubling 
back.  He  had  simply  vanished.  The 
last  place  1 saw  him  he  was  standing 
on  the  near  side  of  a lone  clump  of 
multiflora  rose  that  was  still  visible  in 
the  scope. 

By  this  time  the  driver  had  stopped 
the  truck  as  the  two  men  watched  the 
little  buck  run.  1 wondered  if  a gun 
barrel  would  protrude  from  the  driver’s 
window,  or  if  the  passenger  would  exit 
the  truck  and  take  a steady  rest  off  the 
hood.  1 worried  they  would  locate  my 
buck  and  nonchalantly  shoot  him 
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from  the  road.  For  a few  precious  mo- 
ments, which  seemed  like  an  eternity, 
nothing  happened.  No  guns  appeared 
and  no  shots  were  fired.  I waited  in 
suspense,  hut  not  for  long.  What  hap- 
pened next  still  intrigues  me.  I learned 
firsthand  why  Mr.  Big  had  attained  a 
mature  age. 

The  truck  stopped  within  a stone’s 
throw  of  the  old  buck,  and  now  Mr. 
Big  made  his  move.  A hrown  streak 
materialized  out  of  the  goldenrod  and, 
unlike  the  smaller  buck,  he  never 
leaped  or  raised  his  white  flag.  He 
blasted  out  of  that  field  low  to  the 
ground  as  if  a booster  rocket  was  bolted 
to  his  hack.  He  extended  his  neck  to 
hold  his  chin  straight  out  like  a thor- 
oughbred horse  reaching  for  the  wire. 
Pure  adrenaline  drove  him  the  re- 
maining 30  yards  to  the  road,  and  in  a 
flash  he  negotiated  a low  spot  in  the 
barbed  wire  fence,  nearly  cleared  the 
road  in  a single  bound,  and  streaked 
up  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side.  He 
passed  within  30  yards  of  the  front  of 
that  truck. 

I turned  the  scope  to  observe  the 
reactions  of  the  two  startled  hunters. 
Their  charades  were  comical,  as  both 
waved  their  arms,  measured  with  their 
hands  and  gesticulated.  Their  heads 
turned  from  one  side  of  the  road  to 
the  other  and  hack  again.  Pm  con- 


vinced they  had  no  idea  where  that  deer 
came  from. 

That  wise  old  buck  had  actually  lain 
down  where  I last  saw  him  through  the 
scope.  He  used  the  rose  bush  to  hide  from 
the  truck.  The  goldenrod  was  tall  enough 
to  obscure  him,  and  he  must  have  stretched 
his  chin  flat  against  the  ground  to  hide  his 
antlers.  If  that  truck  would  have  kept  mov- 
ing, I het  he  would  have  stayed  transfixed 
right  there,  pressed  against  the  ground, 
until  the  danger  passed.  1 hailed  his  tri- 
umph and  rejoiced  that  his  savvy  would 
keep  him  alive  another  day  — another  sea- 
son. 

That  was  the  last  time  1 saw  Mr.  Big.  I 
guessed  he  was  more  than  eight  years  old 
when  this  incident  occurred,  and  I learned 
through  the  grapevine  that  he  was  poached 
before  the  next  deer  season.  I guess  it  was 
hound  to  happen  sooner  or  later.  I would 
have  preferred  later  — years  later.  Obvi- 
ously 1 felt  saddened  at  the  news  of  Mr. 
Big’s  demise,  and  outraged  at  the  injustice 
of  this  magnificent  deer  being  taken  out 
of  season.  Mr.  Big  was  stolen  from  me,  but 
my  memories  of  him  cannot  be  taken  away. 
Just  recently,  a neighbor  told  me  about  a 
buck  that  had  a big  white  rack.  In  a way, 
through  his  descendants,  Mr.  Big  has 
reached  immortal  status.  His  genes  have 
been  passed  on,  and  that’s  about  all  we  can 
expect.  In  the  grand  scheme  of  things,  life 
goes  on.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

NRA:  An  American  Legend,  by  jeffrey  L.  Rodengen,  Write  Stuff  Enterprises,  Inc.,  1001 
South  Andrews  Avenue,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33316,  www.writestuffbooks.com,  304  pp., 
$39.95  plus  $7.25  shipping  & handling.  This  richly  illustrated  coffee-table  volume 
chronicles  the  remarkable  untold  history  of  the  4-mil  lion-member  National  Rifle  Association 
of  America.  The  book  takes  a comprehensive  look  at  this  controversial  American  institution 
as  it  evolved  into  an  outspoken  defender  of  the  Second  Amendment.  The  NRA  remains  a 
national  service  organization  — propelled  by  its  legion  of  volunteers  — offering  178 
educational  programs  for  hunters,  marksmen,  military,  police,  women  and  youngsters.  Its 
safety  and  anti-crime  programs  underscore  a vital  commitment  — keeping  America  safe 
and  free. 
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Patience  Sometimes 

Pays  Off 

By  Bill  Singley 

Schuylkill  County  Deputy  WCO 


man  shot  five  bucks  last  hunting  sea- 
son,” or  “he  shot  a doe  out  of  season.” 
Never,  though,  did  anyone  call  with 
current  detailed  information.  I felt 
strongly  that  the  information  was,  in 
most  instances,  accurate,  but  the  in- 
dividuals, for  whatever  reason,  just 
waited  too  long  to  get  it  to  me.  Many 
times  I would  pass  Barry’s  house  and 
wonder  what  illegal  wildlife  he  had. 
Finally,  the  break  came. 

On  November  16,  2001,  a gentle- 
man called  to  inform  me  that  Barry 
Brown  had  a fresh  bear  hide  under  a 
tarp  in  his  backyard.  1 asked  this  man 
if  he  was  sure  the  hide  was  from  a re- 
cently killed 
bear,  not 
an  old 
hide. 


AS  A DEPUTY  WCO  1 have  been  serv- 
L ing  the  good  people  of  northern 
Schuylkill  County  for  27  years.  During 
those  years  1 met  thousands  of  wonderful 
people  who  enjoy  hunting,  fishing,  spot- 
lighting, hiking  and  other  outdoor  activi- 
ties our  game  lands  provide.  At  the  same 
time,  though,  I also,  unfortunately,  had  to 
hold  a few  individuals  accountable  for  vio- 
lating the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code.  Many 
of  these  violations  were  handled  with 
warnings;  the  more  serious  ones,  with  ci- 
tations, which  cost  the  violators  money 
and/or  loss  of  hunting  and  trapping  privi- 
leges. 

Many  years  ago  Deputy  Joseph  Bongo, 
now  retired,  and  I checked  an  individual, 
we’ll  call  Barry  Brown,  while  he  was  fish- 
ing along  the  Little  Catawissa  Creek  in  the 
Ringtown  Valley.  Ide  didn’t  have  a fishing 
license,  so  the  information  was  taken  and 
turned  over  to  the  district  waterways  con- 
servation officer  to  handle.  Brown  has  been 
a thorn  in  my  side  ever  since. 

As  years  went  by  I would  get  tid- 
bits of  information  concerning 
Barry  Brown.  Information 
such  as,  “this 
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The  man  said  that  as  a hunter  for 
many  years,  he  knew  a fresh  hide  when 
he  saw  one.  Knowing  the  integrity  of 
this  man  as  well  as  I did,  I knew  1 had 
something  to  go  on.  I contacted  my 
supervisor,  WCO  John  Denchak,  and 
assured  him  that  the  informant  was  re- 
liable. John  said  he  would  present  the 
information  to  District  Justice  Will- 
iam Slezosky  in  Mahanoy  City  on 
Monday  and  request  a search  warrant. 

Monday  was  the  hear  sea- 
son opener,  so  I knew  we 
all  would  be  extremely 
busy.  Shortly  after  10 
a.m.  John  called  and 
said  that  he  had  the 
search  warrant,  hut 
that  because  of  a 
hear  baiting  case, 
we’d  have  to  wait 
until  Tuesday  to 
serve  it.  Losing  an- 
other day  caused  me 
some  concern,  he 
cause  Barry  Brown 
could  move  the  hide.  There 
were  a lot  of  other  “what  ifs”  going 
through  my  mind,  too,  hut  1 knew  I 
had  to  he  patient. 

Finally,  on  Tuesday  morning  came 
the  call  I had  been  waiting  some  20 
years  to  receive.  WCO  Denchak  said 
he  was  coming  up  to  serve  the  search 
warrant.  He  said  that  Deputy  Jackie 
Decindio,  WCO  Bradley  Kreider  from 
Northampton  County,  and  a WCO 
trainee  were  also  coming  along.  I 
agreed  to  meet  John  and  the  fellow 
officers  outside  of  the  town  where 
Barry  lived.  A short  time  later  South- 
east Region  Law  Enforcement  Super- 
visor Gordon  Couillard  radioed  that 
he  was  coming  up  to  meet  us. 

When  WCO  Denchak  and  the 
other  officers  arrived,  I gave  him  all 
of  my  information.  1 guess  John  could 
see  that  I was  anxious  and  optimistic. 
He  cautioned  us  to  the  fact  that  it  was 


possible  we  could  come  up  empty-handed. 

Law  Enforcement  Supervisor  Couillard 
was  still  about  10  minutes  away,  and  be- 
cause I had  passed  Barry  Brown’s  house  and 
seen  his  truck  still  in  the  driveway,  I sug- 
gested that  John  take  the  other  officers  and 
execute  the  search  warrant,  while  I waited 
for  Couillard. 

When  he  arrived  we  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Mr.  Brown’s,  where  I was  over- 
whelmed by  what  I saw.  There,  on  the 
ground,  was  a large  bear  hide  from  a 
recently  killed  bear, 
three  skullcaps  with 
antlers,  and  beside 
the  hide  was  a 
freshly  killed 
7-point  buck.  Mr. 
Brown  told  the 
officers  that  he 
had  shot  the 
7-point  that 
morning.  During 
the  search  of  the  ve- 
hicle, two  loaded 
rifles  were  discovered, 
along  with  what  appeared 
to  he  drugs  and  drug  parapher- 
nalia. 

The  drugs  were  turned  over  to  the  State 
Police,  and  after  all  the  other  evidence  was 
confiscated  and  the  necessary  information 
was  documented,  we  left.  I knew  in  my 
heart  that  it  was  a victory  for  the  sports- 
men of  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  1 got 
a lot  of  phone  calls  from  hunters 
complimenting  the  Game  Commission  for 
a job  well  done. 

Barry  Brown  was  assessed  a $3,000  fine 
and  loss  of  hunting  privileges  for  eight 
years.  However,  I ask  myself,  how  many  of 
the  callers  knew  what  Barry  Brown  had 
been  doing,  but  just  sat  back  and  did  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Portunately,  individuals  are 
out  there  who  are  willing  to  make  those 
calls  to  protect  their  sport,  so  while  those 
who  violate  game  laws,  “must  be  lucky  all 
of  the  time,”  we  conservation  officers, 
“need  to  he  lucky  only  once.”  □ 
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Alder  — The  Legumes 
of  Silviculture 

By  Steve  Liscinsky 

Retired  PGC  Biologist 


IT’S  BEEN  SAID  that  legumes  (alfalfa, 
clover,  vetch)  are  to  agriculture  what 
alders  are  to  forests.  This  is  because  ah 
ders,  like  legumes,  have  nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria  on  their  root  nodules  that  take  ni- 
trogen from  the  air  and  transform  it  into 
usable  compounds.  Because  nitrogen  is  im- 
portant in  the  growth  of  plants,  it  behooves 
us  to  consider  all  natural  sources,  and  to 
lessen  our  dependence  on  commercial  fer- 
tilizers and  animal  manure  to  supply  nitro- 
gen needs.  The  fact  that  alders  are  woody 
plants  adds  to  the  diversity  of  plant  struc- 
tures that  produce  nitrogen. 

Long  ago,  farmers  in  Eormosa  planted 
alder  to  restore  the  soil  to  productivity 
when  their  mountain  clearings  would  no 
longer  produce.  Europeans  recognized  the 
alder’s  soil  fertilizing  property  in  manag- 
ing forests.  In  this  country,  alders  have  not 
been  used  extensively,  despite  our  knowl- 
edge of  their  many  benefits.  In  fact,  it’s  still 
considered  a weed  species  by  many  forest- 
ers. More  recently,  though,  many  have  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  alders  for  timber,  re- 
habilitating mine  spoil,  soil  erosion,  nitro- 
gen fixing  and  wildlife  management.  In  this 
day  of  increasingly  intensive  land  manage- 
ment, it  behooves  us  to  better  use  our 
knowledge  of  this  outstanding  plant,  espe- 
cially as  it  pertains  to  wildlife  management 
in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere,  there  are 
about  30  species  of  alder,  ranging  in  size 
from  shrub-like  trees  to  ones  that  average 
16  inches  in  diameter  at  maturity  — about 
50  years.  The  two  species  native  to  Penn- 
sylvania, smooth  alder  (Alnus  serrulata)  and 


speckled  alder  (Alnus  rugosa),  are  es- 
pecially valuable  to  woodcock  and 
grouse. 

To  begin  with,  even  though  alder 
coverts  are  the  most  preferred  habitat 
of  woodcock,  one  should  not  assume 
that  all  are  equally  attractive  to  these 
birds  at  all  seasons.  Alder  is  more  an 
indicator  of  soil  moisture  than  of  earth- 
worm or  woodcock  abundance.  Al- 
though alder  will  grow  on  a wide  vari- 
ety of  soils,  providing  they  hold  mois- 
ture near  the  surface  during  part  of  the 
growing  season,  soils  excessive  in  mois- 
ture, acidity,  sand  or  some  other  char- 
acteristic, produce  the  least  earthworms 
and  harbor  the  fewest  woodcock.  We 
should,  therefore,  spend  our  efforts  on 
the  better  sites.  Such  sites  are  commonly 


ALDERS  have  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria 
on  their  root  nodules  that  take  nitrogen 
from  the  air  and  transfer  it  into  usable 
compounds  — nature's  fertilizer. 
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found  adjacent  to  stream  banks  and 
lower  slopes  of  hills  and  mountains, 
where  surface  drainage  is  slow. 

Stands  of  these  two  species  of  alders 
can  he  established  hy  transplanting 
wild  seedlings  (obtained  with  permis- 
sion of  the  landowner)  and  hy  plant- 
ing 2-  or  3-year-old  seedlings  propa- 
gated at  a nursery.  They  can  also  he 
established  hy  direct  sowing  of  seeds, 
collected  in  the  fall  and  sown  the  fol- 
lowing February  or  March,  before  the 
soil  dries  out. 

The  scarcity  of  commercial  seed  or 
seedlings  should  he  of  no  great  deter- 
rent, because  seed  is  rather  easy  to 
collect  and  seedlings  are  easy  to  grow. 
Seeds  are  easily  shaken  out  of  dried 
conelets,  which  can  he  harvested  in 
September  and  October  from  stand- 
ing or  felled  alders.  Please  note,  how- 
ever, that  germination  rates  can  vary 
from  two  to  60  percent. 

The  easiest  way  to  grow  alder  in  a 
nursery  is  to  sow  fresh,  clean  seed  in 
November.  Seed  should  be  lightly  cov- 
ered with  sand  or  sand  mixed  with 
hardwood  humus.  Mulch  the  seedbeds 
for  protection  over  winter,  but  remove 
the  mulch  when  germination  begins 
in  the  spring.  The  beds  should  be  kept 
moist  and  shaded  until  late  summer 
of  the  first  season. 

Direct  seeding  is  more  successful 
when  the  site  is  disked,  but  some  suc- 
cess can  be  realized  without  disking, 
as  long  as  the  soil  is  moist  throughout 
most  of  the  first  growing  season.  Seed- 
ing rates  to  produce  a good  stand  (one 
seedling  or  more  per  square  foot)  will 
depend  primarily  on  the  germination 
percentage. 

What  about  maintaining  the  exist- 
ing stands  of  alder?  This  may  not  be  a 
problem  in  the  more  northern  latitudes, 
where  alder  tends  to  rejuvenate  itself, 
but  it’s  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
alder  range  where  invasion  of  trees  is 
the  rule.  In  these  situations,  mature 


stands  can  be  rejuvenated  by  clearcutting 
during  the  domiant  season.  In  young  stands, 
it’s  only  necessary  to  fell  the  invading  trees. 
Most  logging  practices,  particularly  on 
moist  sites,  favor  the  growth  of  alder. 

In  summary,  here  are  some  reasons  alders 
should  be  promoted:  They  improve  soil  fer- 
tility, increase  earthworm  production,  sta- 
bilize soil  erosion,  provide  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife,  provide  wood  products,  make 
roosting  sites  for  insects,  and  produce  bark 
and  fruit  for  dyes  and  tannin. 

Here  is  what  one  proponent  had  to  say 
about  the  tree-size  red  alder  in  California 
way  back  in  1882.  “They  maintain  their 
broad  leaves  so  perfectly  horizontal,  and 
the  spreading  branches  so  nearly  so,  as  to 
afford  one  among  the  finest,  most  open, 
and  airiest  of  canopies  — what  was  desig- 
nated of  old  as  the  dense  ‘fat  shadows,’  be- 
neath which  the  green  grass  and  the  ten- 
der herb  continued  to  flourish.  Like  the  wil- 
lows, their  multiplied  shallow  roots  pre- 
serve margins  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
aggressive  streams,  and  during  the  hotter 
portions  of  the  year,  shelter,  cool  and 
sweeten  them,  and  together  with  the  fall- 
ing leaves,  infuse  and  tone  sluggish  and 
stagnant  waters.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of 
special  note,  that  like  most  mineral  waters, 
stock  always  relishes  these  discolored  pools 
best.  The  flesh  of  trout,  then  and  there, 
acquires  an  aldery-tinged  color  and  qual- 
ity. The  leaves  are  of  some  repute  as  fod- 
der, the  bark  for  tanning,  and  with  twigs, 
tags,  and  young  wood,  as  a tonic  in  teas, 
beers,  etc.;  for  diseases  of  the  skin,  as  de- 
tersive and  expectorant,  and  a gargle  in 
ailments  of  the  throat;  for  ointments,  etc.; 
colors  green,  red,  brown,  yellow  and  black, 
and  sundry  intermediate  tints,  according 
to  the  treatment.” 

Indeed  many  studies  have  been  made 
of  the  characteristics  and  attributes  of 
many  of  the  alder  species.  It  is  now  up  to 
us  to  realize  and  use  this  knowledge  to  ben- 
efit wildlife  and  the  people  who  have  do- 
minion and  responsibility  for  this  renew- 
able natural  resource.  □ 
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Our  Biggest  Buck 

Ever 


By  Larry  L.  Harshbarger 


Last  year’s  archery  season,  with 
t the  new  antler  restrictions  — three 
points  on  one  side  in  our  area  — had 
been  in  effect  for  only  an  hour  and  a 
half,  when  Tim  Zerby  spotted  the  biggest 
whitetail  he  had  ever  seen,  walking  the 
trail  he  was  watching.  Tim  slowly  rose 
from  the  seat  of  his  ladder  stand, 
retrieved  his  bow  and  got  ready.  His 
heart  pounded  as  the  huge  deer  moved 
closer.  The  buck  of  a lifetime  was  passing 
broadside  within  20  yards,  hut  Tim 


couldn’t  find  an  opening  to  shoot 
through.  He  eased  his  bow  to  where 
he  would  have  an  open  shot  and 
pulled  back  his  67-pound  com- 
pound. Seconds  later  the  buck’s 
enormous  chest  filled  Tim’s  shooting 
lane,  and  he  put  the  sight  pin  on  the 
vitals  and  released.  The  arrow  flew 
true  and  the  big  buck  lunged  forward 
and  ran  out  of  sight. 

Tim  was  shaking  uncontrollably, 
and  he  sank  to  his  seat  and  tried  to 
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regain  his  composure.  The  trembling 
soon  ceased  and  Tim  began  to  again 
think  rationally.  Although  he  felt 
good  about  his  shot,  he  hadn’t  seen 
or  heard  anything  to  indicate  the 
deer  was  down.  After  another  30 
minutes  he  got  out  his  binoculars 
and  looked  at  the  spot  where  the 
buck  had  been  standing  when  he 
shot.  He  located  his  arrow  on  the 
ground  and  could  see  that  it  was 
covered  with  blood,  so  he  climbed 
down  and  began  to  follow  the  heavy 
blood  trail  heading  in  the  direction 
the  buck  had  gone. 

Tim  followed  the  trail  for  about 
50  yards,  paused  and  looked  ahead 
through  the  thick  underbrush  and 
noticed  an  antler  sticking  up.  He 
closed  the  gap  and  then  stood  hack 
in  awe.  The  magnificent  trophy 
turned  out  to  he  a massive  9-point. 
After  tagging  his  buck,  Tim  left  his 
how  with  the  deer  and  went  to  get 
his  brother  John  and  his  dad  Fred. 

Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the 
howhunting  gang  had  made  it  back 
to  camp  and  were  waiting  in 
anticipation  for  the  Zerhys’  return.  It 
seemed  to  he  taking  longer  than  it 
should.  “They  must  have  something 
going,”  one  of  our  members  said. 

“Tim  probably  hit  a doe  and 
they’re  still  trailing  it,”  another 
chimed  in. 

“Well,”  1 said,  “I’m  going  to  eat. 
I’m  hungry  and  can’t  wait  any 
longer.”  Nc')  sooner  had  the  words 
left  my  mouth  than  Fred  Zerhy 
rounded  the  corner  of  camp  carrying 
two  hows  — his  and  his  son’s. 

“What’s  happening?”  we  asked. 

“Tim  scored,”  Fred  answered. 

“Buck  or  doe?”  Pete  Barr  asked. 

“It’s  a buck,”  said  Fred. 

“How  big?”  someone  else  asked. 

“It’s  a good  one,”  Fred  answered 
nonchalantly.  “I’m  taking  my  truck 
up  the  mountain  to  meet  them. 


Anyone  want  to  come  along?” 

“I’ll  go,”  Pete  Barr  answered,  and  they 
piled  into  Fred’s  pickup  and  drove  off. 
Forty  minutes  later  we  saw  Fred’s  pickup 
coming  up  the  road.  In  a few  seconds  it 
halted  right  in  front  of  camp  and  John 
and  Tim  Zerhy  jumped  off  the  back. 

Expecting  to  see  an  average  5-  or  6- 
point,  I didn’t  hurry  to  the  truck.  Those 
who  did,  however,  aroused  my  curiosity 
in  a hurry.  “Wow!”  someone  said.  “Look 
at  the  size  of  that  deer.” 

“Look  at  those  antlers,”  another  said. 
“It’s  a heavy  9-point.” 

I hurried  to  the  truck,  and  looking  at 
the  buck  1 couldn’t  believe  my  eyes.  It 
was  the  biggest  whitetail  I’ve  ever  seen, 
and  I’ve  been  hunting  for  59  years. 
Although  the  rack  was  huge,  it  was  the 
body  that  was  truly  impressive.  Its  neck 
and  chest  were  massive.  After  the 
traditional  hack  slaps  and  handshakes, 
we  removed  the  buck  from  the  truck  and 
took  photos.  Afterwards,  we  weighed 
Tim’s  trophy  at  195  pounds  field-dressed. 
Without  a doubt,  it  was  our  group’s 
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biggest  buck  ever.  What  a way  to  begin 
the  first  season  with  antler  restrictions. 
Tim  Zerby  always  takes  the  first  legal 
buck  that  comes  along,  usually  a spike  or 
3 -point,  but  the  way  things  worked  out, 
the  first  buck  he  saw  more  than  met  the 
antler  restrictions. 

It  wasn’t  until  five  weeks  later  — the 
last  week  of  the  season  — that  we  got 
our  second  buck.  Tim’s  brother-in-law 
Barry  Corel  arrowed  an  8-point  off  a 
drive  made  hy  Tim  and  Barry  Bennett.  In 
past  years  we  would  have  taken  two, 
three  or  even  four  bucks  by  the  last  week 
of  the  season,  when  everyone  stays  at 
camp  for  a week.  It  was  obvious  the  new 
antler  restrictions  were  having  the 
desired  effect. 

After  each  day’s  hunt,  we  compared 
notes  on  the  number  of  bucks  seen,  and 
whether  or  not  shots  could  have  been 
taken  if  the  spikes,  3-  or  4-points  had 
been  legal.  We  didn’t  have  any  trouble 
accepting  the  new  requirements,  and  it 
was  fun  to  speculate  on  how  big  the 
bucks  would  be  the  next  year.  I was  one 
of  four  hunters  who  had  to  wait  until 
rifle  season  to  take  a buck,  but  my 
bowhunting  efforts  yielded  a doe. 

For  the  most  part,  I bowhunted  in  the 
same  area  as  always,  from  a 12-foot 
ladder  stand  that  is  chained  to  a me- 
dium-size oak  with  a small  white  pine  in 
front  of  it  for  cover.  Below  and  to  the 
right  is  a narrow  thicket  that  snakes  up 
through  a small  draw  and  ends  at  about 
the  same  level  on  the  mountain  as  my 
stand.  Deer  often  sneak  up  through  this 
cover,  and  when  they  leave  it  I’m 
afforded  a perfect  15-  to  20-yard  shot  in 
the  open.  It  was  there  that  I killed  my 
doe  and  had  all  of  my  buck  sightings,  but 
it  wasn’t  until  late  into  the  archery 
season  that  I began  to  see  deer. 

One  cold  morning  during  the  fourth 
week  the  sun  came  up,  followed  by  the 
usual  updrafts  from  the  valley  below.  The 
resulting  breezes  rattled  the  stubborn 
leftover  leaves,  making  it  impossible  to 


hear.  I stood  up  while  continuing  to 
search  for  movement,  and  as  I 
looked  to  my  right  into  the  thicket  I 
noticed  a deer  coming  toward  me. 

As  soon  as  it  cleared  the  thicket,  I 
saw  antlers  but  wasn’t  sure  how 
many  points  it  had.  My  heart  raced 
as  the  buck  slowly  worked  up  the 
mountain.  As  it  got  closer,  I could 
tell  it  had  a high,  heavy,  rack. 

Finally,  he  was  as  close  as  he  was 
going  to  get  — broadside  at  20 
yards.  It  was  certainly  a shot  I could 
take  with  my  bow,  but  as  I contin- 
ued to  study  his  antlers,  I just 
couldn’t  make  out  how  many  points 
it  had.  Although  he  fed  for  10 
minutes  at  20  yards,  try  as  I might,  I 
just  couldn’t  put  brow  points  on  the 
rack.  Reluctantly,  I let  the  buck 
walk.  This  was  my  first  real  experi- 
ence with  the  new  antler  restric- 
tions, but  as  it  turned  out,  it  wasn’t 
my  last;  I ended  up  seeing  three 
more  bucks  within  bow  range.  The 
first  two  I had  to  let  walk,  hut  the 
last  was  a different  story. 

On  Saturday,  November  9, 

2002  — our  group’s  first  day  at  camp 
for  a week  — I decided  to  stay  on 
stand  until  noon,  thinking  that  any 
turkey  hunters  would  get  the  deer 
moving.  By  8:30,  20  deer  had  moved 
hy  my  stand  — all  does.  Around  9 
o’clock  I decided  to  take  a coffee 
break,  so  I hung  up  my  how  and 
removed  the  shooting  glove  from  my 
right  hand.  While  I was  eating 
cookies  and  sipping  coffee  a twig 
snapped  on  my  left.  I turned  and  saw 
about  10  deer  — all  does  — working 
up  the  mountain  and  emerging  from 
the  thicket  20  yards  away.  A 
moment  later  1 spotted  a buck 
moving  in  behind  them.  Steam 
billowed  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils 
when  he  did  a lip  curl.  Caught  off 
guard,  I struggled  to  get  my  shooting 
glove  back  on.  By  the  time  I had  my 
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fingers  in  the  glove,  the  big  buck  was 
standing  broadside  at  20  yards.  Now  or 
never,  I thought,  as  I got  up  and  re- 
trieved my  bow.  I examined  the  rack  hut 
couldn’t  make  out  anything  other  than 
big  Ys  on  each  side.  I carefully  lowered 
the  bow  and  looker!  again 
hut  still  couldn’t 
determine  if  the  rack 
met  antler  restric- 
tions. I then 
rememhered  I had 
binoculars  in  my 
pack,  but  when  I 
reached  to  get 
them  the  buck 
started  up  the 
mountain.  My 
opportunity  had 
slipped  away. 

After  hanging  up 
my  how,  1 sat  down  and 
reflected  upon  my  misfortune. 

My  gut  feeling  was  that  the  buck  was 
legal,  and  if  I had  been  ready  — standing 
with  bow  in  hand  instead  of  drinking 
coffee,  1 would  have  gotten  a much 
better  look  at  his  antlers.  I wasn’t 
disgusted  with  the  new  antler  restric- 
tions, but  only  with  myself  for  not  being 
ready. 

After  finishing  out  the  remainder  of 


archery  season  without  seeing  any 
more  bucks,  1 started  looking 
forward  to  the  rifle  season.  Here 
again,  we  knew  that  getting  a legal 
buck  would  be  a challenge.  As  it 
turned  out,  however,  our  group  got 
four  more  — an  1 1 -point,  an  8- 
point  and  two  5 -points. 

Without  a doubt,  our 
group  had  a great  year. 

Tim  Zerhy  started  us 
off  on  the  right  foot 
by  taking  our 
biggest  buck  ever. 
Our  combined 
total  for  both  bow 
and  rifle  seasons 
turned  out  to  he 
1 2 does  and  six 
bucks  — six  fewer 
bucks  than  the  year 
before.  Obviously, 
the  new  antler  restric- 
tions had  the  desired  effect  by 
letting  more  bucks  survive  another 
year,  and  all  members  of  our  hunting 
gang  said  they  were  excited  about 
the  next  year.  I can’t  help  hut  think 
that  this  season  the  buck  I let  walk 
on  the  next  to  the  last  Saturday  of 
how  season  just  might  rival  Tim 
Zerby’s  buck.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 


The  Ultimate  Guide  To  Skinning  And  Tanning,  by  Monte  Burch,  The  Lyons  Press,  246 
Goose  Lane,  P.O.  Box  480,  Guilford,  CT  06437,  www.lyonspress.com,  245  pp.,  $24.95, 
plus  $4.48  shipping  & handling.  This  book  is  the  complete  guide,  written  by  an  authority, 
to  working  with  pelts,  fur  and  leather.  Readers  will  learn  many  of  the  ancient  traditions  of 
tanning  and  hiding,  and  learn  valuable  new  skills  and  techniques  to  an  overlooked  art. 
Starting  from  the  beginning,  Burch  introduces  the  huntertothetoolsof  a tanner,  and  even 
gives  complete  plans  for  making  many  of  these  implements.  He  also  covers  tanning 
formulas  and  materials,  both  traditional  and  modern.  From  the  oldest  method  to  the 
newest  twist,  Burch's  guide  is  indispensible  to  the  modern  hunter. 
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A Special  Hunt 

By  jerrold  S.  Males 


At  3:35  p.m.  on  Friday,  October  25, 
l2002,  in  South  Fayette  Township, 
Allegheny  County,  Tyler  McElwee  of 
Newhurg,  Cumberland  County,  shot  his 
first  deer.  Although  that  might  not  sound 
like  a big  deal,  Tyler  shot  his  deer  on  what 
may  have  been  the  state’s  first  organized 
deer  hunt  for  the  disabled. 

This  story  really  got  its  start  in  Septem- 
ber 2001,  when  Township  Commissioner 
Tom  Sray  was  one  of  15  disabled  hunters 
to  participate  in  a special  antelope  hunt 
in  Wyoming.  After  he  told  the  story  of  how 
the  hunt  was  run,  I suggested  we  hold  a 
similar  hunt  in  the  township  during  the 
special  early  antlerless  season  on  October 
24-26,  2002.  The  former  Boys’  Home  prop- 
erty provided  access,  as  well  as  plenty  of 
deer.  Tom  thought  it  was  a great  idea,  and 
every  time  he  saw  me  he  asked  if  we  were 
really  going  to  do  it. 

As  with  most  things  the  idea  started 
slow  but  soon  gained  momentum.  People 
would  ask  about  the  hunt  and  then  ask  if 
they  could  help.  Assistance  came  from 
many  sources.  Gladden  Guns  donated  a 
laser  rangefinder.  Local  butcher  Joe  Lunn 


offered  to  process  deer  for  free. 
Portman’s  Deli  donated  22  box 
lunches  for  the  hunters  and  volun- 
teers. A couple  of  businesses  and  the 
local  sportsmen’s  club  donated  cash  to 
pay  for  coffee  and  doughnuts  for  in  the 
morning.  The  Grace  Assembly  of  God 
Ghurch  offered  the  use  of  their  garage 
as  a meeting  place  for  the  hunters  and 
volunteers.  Soon  the  list  of  volunteers 
grew  and  sponsors  were  eager  to  do- 
nate. 

The  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
and  Buckmasters  American  Deer 
Foundation  (BADF)  provided  the 
names  of  potential  hunters.  Dave 
Sullivan  at  BADF  keeps  a database  of 
disabled  sportsmen  from  across  the 
country,  and  is  a wealth  of  informa- 
tion for  anyone  interested  in  starting 
a similar  sort  of  hunt.  We  received  an 
application  from  an  Ohio  resident  and 
even  a phone  call  from  Utah,  and  we 
ended  up  with  seven  hunters. 

As  the  time  for  the  hunt  grew  near, 
a great  deal  of  time  was  spent  on  the 
telephone  and  Internet,  communicat- 
ing with  hunters 
and  volunteers.  Sev- 
eral days  before  the 
hunt,  10  blinds  were 
constructed,  each 

TYLER  McELWEE 
with  his  deer  taken 
in  South  Fayette 
Township,  Allegheny 
County,  on  October 
25,  2002,  on  what 
may  have  been  the 
state's  first  organ- 
ized deer  hunt  for 
the  disabled. 
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The  South  Fayette  Township  deer  hunt  for  disabled 
hunters  in  2002  was  made  possible  by  the  support 
of  the  entire  community,  township  commissioners, 
Administration  and  Public  Works,  the  businesses  and 
volunteers.  I would  like  to  thank  them  all  for  their 
hard  work  and  support.  I feel  the  township  has  not 
only  created  an  annual  event,  it  has  started  a tradi- 
tion. If  you  know  someone  who  would  be  interested 
in  participating  in  the  2003  hunt  as  a hunter  or  vol- 
unteer, please  contact: 

South  Fayette  Township 
Department  of  Parks  & Recreation 
51 5 Millers  Run  Rd. 

Morgan,  PA  1 5064 


consisting  of  four  bales  of  straw.  This 
provided  the  hunters  with  a solid  plat- 
form  to  rest  their  firearms,  as  well  as 
some  concealment.  Having  10  hlinds 
also  provided  some  flexibility  in  the 
positioning  of  the  hunters. 

The  first  day  of  the  hunt  arrived 
clear,  calm  and  cold.  Reverend  Dan 
Peternel  had  a warm  fire  going  before 
the  hunters  arrived.  Hunters  and  help- 
ers introduced  themselves  to  each 
othet  over  coffee  and  doughnuts.  Rev- 
erend Dan  gave  a blessing  for  the  hunt 
before  each  hunter  was  issued  his  blind 
site  and  assisted  to  the  location  hy  one 
of  the  volunteers.  Each  volunteer  had 
two  hunters  to  get  in  position  and  set 
up  before  the  7:10  start  time,  where 
they  would  then  post  for  the  first 
couple  of  htuirs.  Everyone  was  in- 
structed that  deer  drives  would  begin 
at  9 o’clock.  When  the  drives  began 
some  deer  were  seen.  One  hunter  even 
had  an  8-point  buck  stop  broadside  at 
75  yards,  but  by  the  end  of  the  day 
the  only  blood  shed  was  by  the  driv- 
ers going  through  the  thickets. 

Day  two  dawned  damp  and  cool 
and  threatened  rain.  The  hunters  were 
taken  to  their  stands.  Some  were  able 
to  hunt  from  their  vehicles,  one 
hunted  from  a wheelchair  accessible 


portable  blind  donated 
by  Gander  Mountain. 
Dtives  again  started  at 
9,  and  this  time  two 
bucks  were  seen  by 
hunters.  After  lunch 
the  group  moved  to  an- 
other property.  As  soon 
as  the  afternoon  drive 
began  deer  were 
jumped,  hut  they 
slipped  around  the 
hunters. 

At  3:15  the  drivers 
took  a break  and  re- 
grouped on  a powerline 
before  entering  an- 
other woodlot.  Halfway  through  the  next 
drive  a shot  tang  out,  and  five  minutes 
later,  another.  Now  the  drivers  were  really 
excited,  and  when  they  got  to  the  clearing 
they  were  told  that  Keith  Hockenherry 
fired  the  first  shot  but  missed.  The  next 
hunter  in  line,  Tyler  McElwee,  shot  and 
said  he  noticed  the  deer  flinch  before  run- 
ning off.  The  button  buck  was  found  40 
yards  away.  Halfway  to  the  deer  Tyler  de- 
cided that  the  volunteers  pushing  him  were 
moving  too  slow,  so  he  took  off  on  his  own, 
flying  down  the  path  that  led  to  his  first 
deer.  Tyler’s  smile  brightened  the  overcast 
day  and  warmed  everyone’s  heart.  As  soon 
his  deer  was  field-dressed  and  loaded  into 
the  truck  it  started  to  rain.  Reverend  Dan’s 
blessing  must  have  worked.  The  deer  was 
taken  to  Joe  Lunn’s  for  processing. 

On  day  three,  hunting  ended  at  12 
o’clock.  All  the  hunters  and  drivers  went 
to  Tom  Stay’s  house  for  a pig  roast  and  story 
telling.  Three  days  with  seven  hunters  plus 
32  volunteers  driving  equaled  one  deer. 
Was  the  hunt  successful?  Keith 
Hockenherry  may  have  said  it  best:  “This 
hunt  was  a success  before  the  first  shot  was 
even  fired.  The  camaraderie  alone  made 
the  hunt  a success.  Tyler  getting  a deer,  that 
was  gravy.’’ 

You  cannot  argue  with  logic  like 
that.  □ 
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Opportunity  of  a 
Lifetime 

By  Skip  Deaven 


IN  THE  FALL  of  2001  two  friends  of 
mine  who  are  active  in  the  PA  Trap- 
pers Association  encouraged  me  to  at- 
tended the  public  drawing  for  bobcat  per- 
mits at  the  Game  Commission  headquar- 
ters in  Harrisburg.  I was  just  a novice  at 
trapping,  although  I had  done  a little  bit 
as  a kid.  But  now,  at  49,  1 had  picked  up 
the  sport  again. 

My  friend  Steve  had  a part-time  busi- 
ness doing  nuisance  wildlife  removal,  and 
with  his  stories  of  the  problems  associated 
with  skunks,  bats,  snakes,  possums  and 
groundhogs,  he  rejuvenated  my  interest  in 
trapping.  He  showed  me  sick  foxes  with 
mange  and  explained  that  due  to  a lack  of 
trapping,  this  was  Mother  Nature’s  way  of 
controlling  overpopulation.  Steve  also 
mentioned  to  me  that  in  all  his  years  of 
trapping  he  had  never  caught  a coyote  and 
would  love  to.  He  got  real  excited  when  I 
mentioned  that  I was  a member  of  a hunt- 
ing camp  in  Sullivan  County,  and  that  was 
the  beginning  of  our  plan  for  an  extended 
trapping  trip. 

That  summer  I was  one 
busy  guy,  and  it  didn’t  take 
me  long  to  find  out  how 
little  I knew  about  trap- 
ping. Nowadays,  rookies 
like  me  are  fortunate,  be- 
cause so  many  furtakers 
are  willing  to  share  their 
skills  (unlike  the  days  of 
old.  I’m  told,  when  trap- 
pers were  a secretive 
bunch).  Also,  that  sum- 
mer our  local  district  of 
the  PA  Trappers  Associa- 


tion held  a weekend  training  session, 
and  I came  away  with  all  sorts  of  in- 
formation on  trapping  for  muskrat, 
raccoon,  fox,  mink,  coyote  and  bob- 
cat. So  many  different  kinds  of  sets, 
traps,  lures  and  tricks  of  the  trade,  not 
to  mention  skinning,  fleshing  and 
stretching  hides. 

If  that  wasn’t  enough,  I also  at- 
tended the  state  PA  Trappers  Associa- 
tion rendezvous,  which  gave  me  three 
more  days  of  learning.  I attended  semi- 
nars with  dozens  of  vendors  and  met 
plenty  of  nice,  down  to  earth,  trappers. 
Steve  and  I took  our  wives,  and  they 
came  along  one  day  to  the  show,  but 
when  we  walked  through  one  build- 
ing where  the  odor  of  skunk  lure  was 
prevalent,  they  had  had  enough  and 
went  shopping. 

On  July  1,  for  the  first  time,  I 
bought  my  hunting  and  furtaker  li- 
censes on  the  Internet.  It  was  so  easy, 
and  as  I clicked  “checkout”  on  the 
computer  I was  really  pumped.  I 
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There  will  be  570  permits  for  the  2003-04  bobcat  hunting/furtaking  seasons 
issued  at  a public  drawing  at  the  PGC  Harrisburg  headquarters  on  Friday, 
September  1 2,  2003.  On  July  1 the  agency  began  accepting  applications  from 
holders  of  resident  furtaker,  junior  combination  or  senior  lifetime  combination 
licenses,  along  with  a nonrefundable  $5  fee.  Mail-in  applications  are  included 
in  the  2003-04  Pennsylvania  Digest  of  Hunting  & Trapping  Regulations,  which  is 
provided  to  each  license  buyer.  All  mail-in  applications  must  be  postmarked 
no  later  than  August  15.  Also  on  july  1 the  agency  began  accepting  applica- 
tions for  the  570  bobcat  permits  through  "The  Outdoor  Shop"  on  the  agency's 
website  www.pgc.state.pa.us.  Applicants  may  charge  their  hunting/furtaking 
licenses,  as  well  as  a bobcat  application,  to  their  VISA,  MasterCard,  American 
Express  or  Discover  credit  cards.  Online  applications  will  be  accepted  until 
midnight  August  1 5. 

New  for  this  year  is  a preference  system  for  individuals  who  apply  for  a 
bobcat  permit.  Beginning  with  the  applications  submitted  for  this  year's  draw- 
ing, individuals  who  are  not  awarded  a permit  in  2003  will  be  granted  prefer- 
ence in  future  drawings.  However,  only  one  application  per  person  will  be 
accepted.  Those  who  received  a bobcat  permit  for  2002-03  are  not  eligible  for 
this  year's  drawing. 

Each  permit  holder  is  entitled  to  take  one  bobcat  during  the  seasons.  The 
hunting  season  is  set  for  Oct.  1 8 through  Feb.  21 , and  the  trapping  season  for 
Oct.  1 9 through  Feb.  21  in  Wildlife  Management  Units  2F,  2G,  3A,  3B,  3C  and 
3D  in  northcentral  and  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Last  year,  1 35  bobcats  from  1 9 counties  were  taken  by  hunters  and  trap- 
pers. 


turned  to  my  wife  and  said,  “What  a 
bargain.  Do  you  know  I just  purchased 
my  hunting,  archery,  hear  and 
muzzleloader  licenses,  applied  for  elk 
and  hohcat  permits,  got  my  furtaker 
license,  and  renewed  my  subscription 
to  Game  News,  all  for  just  a tad  more 
than  $100?  A real  bargain,  I pointed 
out,  compared  to  the  hunting  trips  1 
took  out  West. 

Her  response  was,  “So  you’re  tell- 
ing me  you’re  going  to  he  gone  even 
more  this  year?’’ 

Well,  hack  to  the  hohcat  drawing. 
This  was  the  first  time  I had  ever  vis- 
ited the  Game  Commission  headquar- 
ters, and  I was  impressed.  This  was  the 
second  year  for  the  hohcat  drawing, 
and  I was  told  a lot  of  the  fanfare  of 
the  previous  year  had  disappeared,  but 
some  interested  sportsmen  were  in  the 
auditorium,  and  we  all  took  turns 
drawing  names  out  of  the  barrel,  read- 


ing each  lucky  recipient’s  name  aloud.  The 
three  of  us  got  excited  when  a name  we 
knew  would  he  drawn,  knowing  we’d  be 
on  the  phone  later  with  the  good  news. 
And  then  it  happened  — my  name  was 
drawn. 

1 yelled  and  jumped  out  of  my  seat. 
Steve  thought  I was  having  a heart  attack. 
In  fact,  for  a moment  the  drawing  ceased 
as  everyone  looked  at  me  and  laughed.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  drawing  I met  Matt 
Lovallo,  the  PGC  furhearer  biologist,  and 
PGC  Executive  Director  Vern  Ross. 

Soon  after  the  drawing  my  work  began. 
I cleaned,  dipped  and  adjusted  traps,  pur- 
chased lures  and  trapping  supplies  and  be- 
gan thinking  about  a trapline  route.  I 
planned  on  spending  some  time  hunting 
during  the  early  muzzleloader  deer  season 
and  then  scouting  for  bobcats  and  figuring 
out  where  1 wanted  to  trap.  1 figured  on 
doing  the  same  during  the  archery,  turkey, 
hear  and  deer  seasons,  too.  I decided  to  set 
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traps  after  the  regular  firearms  deer  season, 
but  I had  spent  at  least  a day  in  each  of  the 
hunting  seasons  setting  out  scent,  and  dig- 
ging dirt  hole  sets  — minus  traps,  of 
course  — and  baited  them  with  fish,  veni- 
son scraps,  groundhogs,  and  bones  from  a 
butcher,  to  see  what  I could  attract.  1 also 
built  some  cubbie  sets  using  fallen  logs  and 
rocks.  From  what  1 read,  prime  bobcat 
habitat  is  secluded  and  dense,  so  1 was  of- 
ten deep  in  the  forest,  checking  out 
swamps,  clearcuts,  ravines  and  rock  ledges. 

Trees  blown  over  with  uprooted  stumps 
were  favorite  locations,  because  the  brushy 
treetops  were  good  habitat  and  the  stump 
dirt  was  easy  digging  and,  again  from  what 
I read,  bobcats  liked  to  stroll  on  downed 
logs.  I ended  up  with  24  spots  that  had  at- 
tracted some  attention,  but  if  the  visitor 
had  been  a bobcat,  coyote,  bear,  raccoon, 
fox,  skunk  or  opossum  1 couldn’t  be  sure.  1 
was  really  excited,  though,  just  knowing 
critters  were  frequenting  my  sites.  1 ended 
up  with  a 30-mile  trapline,  which  could 
be  reached  only  by  dirt  roads  and  was 
mostly  in  the  Wyoming  State  Forest. 

By  this  point  my  wife  had  no  doubts  1 
was  crazy.  She  works  in  a high  school  caf- 
eteria, and  1 begged  her  to  bring  me  some 
shiny  lids  from  gallon-size  tin  cans.  I drilled 
a hole  in  each  lid  and  attached  monofila- 
ment fishing  line  with  a swivel,  and  when 
I set  a trap  I hung  a lid  nearby.  The  slight- 
est breeze  would  spin  the  lid,  and  moon- 
light and  any  snow  cover  would  make  it 
shimmer  at  night.  Again,  from  what  I had 
read  and  learned  at  trapping  classes  and 
seminars,  a bobcat,  out  of  curiosity,  would 
sometimes  check  out  a shiny  object.  From 
one  of  the  trappers  in  my  district  who  has 
a permit  to  raise  bobcats,  1 purchased  a 
gallon  of  bobcat  urine  to  use  as  an  attractor 
scent  near  my  sets. 

The  time  finally  arrived,  as  deer  season 
was  over,  and  it  was  cold,  so  1 figured  the 


fur  would  be  prime.  Steve  and  I had 
nine  days  to  trap.  He  would  run  his 
own  trapline,  in  a different  direction 
than  mine,  for  foxes,  coyotes  and  rac- 
coons. We  experienced  a variety  of 
weather  — rain,  fog,  50-degree  tem- 
peratures and,  at  one  point,  up  to  three 
inches  of  snow. 

By  day  six  I had  caught  only  opos- 
sums or,  as  Steve  calls  them,  “grin- 
ners.”  The  most  excitement  I had  was 
finding  hear  tracks  in  the  snow  lead- 
ing to  one  of  my  sets  and  then  finding 
the  fired  trap  and  disturbed  snow  and 
leaves  where  the  bear  had  hightailed 
it  out  of  there.  Doubt  started  to  creep 
in,  and  1 began  thinking  that  maybe  1 
was  just  too  much  of  a rookie  to  catch 
a bobcat. 

On  day  seven,  however,  upon 
reaching  my  last  set,  1 found  a beauti- 
ful mature  female  bobcat  in  my  trap. 
Words  cannot  describe  my  excitement 
and  feeling  of  fulfillment.  I couldn’t 
wait  to  show  Steve.  It  took  about  five 
seconds  to  decide  that  this  catch  was 
going  to  the  taxidermist.  I chose  to 
have  it  mounted  with  its  foot  in  the 
same  trap  I caught  it  in.  Within  the 
next  two  weeks  I wrote  thank  you  let- 
ters to  all  the  people  who  had  helped 
me  and  included  a photograph  of  the 
cat. 

This  past  February  the  PA  Trappers 
Association  had  a display  at  the 
sportsmen’s  show  in  Harrisburg.  I 
brought  my  bobcat  mount  and  spent 
some  time  helping  out.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  association  had  shared 
much  of  their  time  and  talent  with  me, 
so  I figured  the  least  I could  do  was 
help  promote  the  organization.  Catch- 
ing my  bobcat  is  certainly  an  event  I’ll 
never  forget,  and  I’m  truly  grate- 
ful. □ 
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Mute  Swans  in 
Pennsylvania 

By  Ian  Gregg 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


For  some  people  the  sight  of 

a mute  swan  brings  to  mind  the 
fairy  tale  about  the  “ugly  duckling,” 
scorned  by  the  ordinary  ducks  and 
geese  before  growing  into  a graceful, 
elegant  adult  and  living  happily  ever 
after.  Given  the  reaP world  ecological 
effects  ot  this  exotic  (non-native)  spe- 
cies since  its  addition  to  America’s 
bird  community,  though,  it  seems 
those  other  waterfowl  in  the  fairy  tale 
may  have  had  the  right  idea  after  all. 

History 

Native  to  Eurasia,  mute  swans  were 
first  introduced  in  North  America  in 
the  1800s,  usually  as  adornments  to 
parks,  estates  and  zoos.  Over  time, 
though,  as  some  of  these  captive  swans 
escaped  or  were  intentionally  released, 
they  became  established  in  the  wild 
along  the  East  coast.  These  feral  popu- 
lations were  able  to  become  estab- 
lished because  of  the  species’  high  re- 


productive rate,  a lack  of  natural  preda- 
tors and  an  abundance  of  suitable  wetland 
habitat.  Today,  the  Atlantic  Coast  harbors 
the  largest  numbers  of  free  ranging  mute 
swans,  but  smaller  populations  are  present 
in  the  Great  Lakes  and  Pacific  Northwest, 
with  localized  inland  concentrations  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west. 

Petal  mute  swans  were  first  observed  in 
Pennsylvania  in  the  1930s,  and  the  state’s 
wild  mute  swan  population  has  gradually 
increased  since,  due  to  a combination  of 
dispersal  from  larger  populations  in  adja- 
cent states,  reproduction  of  established  fe- 
ral swans,  and  escapes  or  releases  of  cap- 
tive swans.  In  addition  to  those  in  the  wild, 
many  mute  swans  continue  to  be  kept  in 
captivity  because  of  their  aesthetic  appeal. 

Biology 

Adult  mute  swans  typically  weigh  18- 
25  pounds  (males  are  somewhat  larger  than 
females)  and  have  wingspans  of  6-7  feet. 
They  are  intermediate  in  size  between  the 
two  swan  species  native  to  North  America, 
the  smaller  tundra  swan  and  larger  trum- 
peter swan,  and  like  those  species,  mute 
swans  have  loiiig  necks  and  all-white  plum- 
age. However,  most  of  the  similarities  end 
there. 

While  tundra  swans  are  fairly  numer- 
ous in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  during 
the  winter,  and  trumpeter  swans  can  he 
seen  on  rare  occasions  due  to  ongoing  re- 
introduction  efforts  in  Midwestern  states 
and  Ontario,  these  native  species  nest  only 
in  remote  areas  of  the  continent,  migrat- 
ing vast  distances  between  breeding  and 
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wintering  areas  each  year. 

In  contrast,  mute  swans  do  nest  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  are  essentially  non-mi- 
gratory,  at  most  exhibiting  only  short-dis- 
tance movements  from  breeding  areas  that 
freeze  up  during  the  winter  to  nearby  bod- 
ies of  water  that  remain  open.  Conse- 
quently, in  almost  all  cases  any  swan  seen 
in  Pennsylvania  between  April  and  Octo- 
ber is  a mute  swan. 

During  times  of  the  year  when  other 
swan  species  may  he  present,  several  physi- 
cal characteristics  make  mute  swans  easy 
to  distinguish.  First,  the  mute  swan  usu- 
ally holds  its  neck  in  an  elegant  “S”  curve 
with  its  bill  pointed  downward,  while  the 
other  two  species  hold  their  necks  straight 
up  and  their  hills  straight  out.  Also,  the 
mute  swan’s  bill  is  reddish-orange  with  a 
black  knob  at  the  base,  rather  than  all  black 
with  no  basal  knob  like  tundra  and  trum- 
peter swans.  Finally,  although  the  mute 
swan  actually  is  not  completely  silent,  as 
its  name  suggests,  its  vocalizations  are  lim- 
ited to  grunts,  whistles  and  hisses  that  are 
much  less  audible  and  less  melodious  than 
the  distinctive  calls  of  native  swans. 

Mute  swans  are  found  in  a wide  variety 
of  habitats  in  Pennsylvania,  from  large 
lakes  and  rivers  to  municipal  and  farm 
ponds.  In  coastal  states,  they  also  occur  in 
salt  marshes  and  brackish  estuaries.  Mute 
swans  primarily  eat  aquatic  plants.  They 
feed  by  uprooting  entire  plants,  and  may 
consume  up  to  eight  pounds  of  vegetation 
daily.  In  addition,  they  readily  accept  arti- 
ficial feeding,  and  handouts  from  people 
may  constitute  a large  part  of  their  diet  in 
some  places.  In  fact,  this  species  does  so 
well  in  close  association  with  civilization 
that  it’s  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  captive  and  feral  individuals. 

Mute  swan  pairs,  which  generally  estab- 
lish life-long  pair  bonds,  select  nesting  ter- 
ritories of  1 to  10  acres,  and  typically  use 
them  year  after  year.  They  also  tend  to  he 
extremely  territorial,  especially  during  the 
nesting  season.  Brood  sizes  average  3-5 
cygnets,  and  family  groups  remain  together 


from  hatching  until  the  adults  aban- 
don or  drive  away  the  young  ptior  to 
the  next  breeding  season. 

Negative  Effects 

Like  many  introduced  species, 
mute  swans  are  causing  several  eco- 
logical problems.  Of  greatest  concern 
is  that  mute  swans  can  severely  dis- 
rupt the  natural  food  chains,  because 
their  large  appetites  and  year-round 
presence  put  tremendous  pressure  on 
aquatic  vegetation  resources.  Several 
studies  have  documented  large  reduc- 
tions in  aquatic  vegetation,  and  even 
the  complete  disappearance  of  some 
plant  species  in  some  locals,  because 
of  heavy  grazing  by  mute  swans.  In 
some  areas  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  ef- 
forts to  restore  native  vegetation  have 
been  seriously  hampered  by  foraging 
mute  swans.  In  turn,  there  is  a nega- 
tive impact  on  native  wildlife  and  fish 
species  that  depend  on  these  plants  for 
food  and  cover. 

A second  problem  with  mute  swans 
is  that  their  aggressive  territorial  be- 
havior can  negatively  impact  many 
native  species  of  waterfowl  and  other 
wetland  birds.  Mute  swans  have  been 
observed  driving  tundra  swans  from 
preferred  roosting  and  feeding  areas; 
causing  nest  abandonment  by  terns 
and  skimmers;  and  killing  mallard 
ducklings  and  Canada  goose  goslings. 

Mute  swan  aggressiveness  may  also 
be  directed  against  other  animals  and 
even  humans,  posing  at  least  a nui- 
sance, or  even  a danger,  to  pets  and 
people.  Another  potential  effect  on 
humans  is  the  water  quality  problems 
that  can  result  from  excess  nutrients 
associated  with  accumulated  fecal 
matter  from  large  concentrations  of 
mute  swans. 

Population  Status 

Mute  swan  populations  in  the  At- 
lantic Flyway  states  (Maine  to  Florida) 
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have  been  monitored  since  1986  by 
cooperative  surveys  conducted  peri- 
odically (generally  every  third  year) 
during  the  birds’  summer  molt  period. 
Many  states  count  mute  swans  by 
aerial  surveys,  hut  for  the  relatively 
low,  widely  dispersed  mute  swan  popu- 
lation in  Pennsylvania,  the  most  effi- 
cient survey  method  is  for  each  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  WCOs  to  record 
all  mute  swans  encountered  in  his  or 
her  district  during  the  survey  period. 

The  most  recent  mute  swan  survey 
was  conducted  in  the  summer  of  2002, 
wheia  roughly  14,300  were  found  in 
the  Atlantic  Flyway,  indicating  that 
the  population  has  more  than  doubled 
in  just  16  years.  Growth  has  been  es- 
pecially dramatic  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  with  a more  than  tenfold  increase 
over  the  same  time  period.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, about  350  mute  swans  were 
observed  in  2002,  an  increase  of  44 
percent  since  the  previous  (1999)  sur- 
vey. And  like  the  flyway  trend,  there 
are  now  more  than  twice  as  many 
mute  swans  in  Pennsylvania  than 
there  were  in  1986.  The  2002  survey 
also  documented  record  numbers  of 
mute  swan  broods  (24)  and  cygnets 
(59)  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a wider  dis- 
tribution of  mute  swans  in  the  state 
than  ever  observed;  mute  swans  were 
present  in  one-third  of  WCO  districts 
statewide.  Consistent  with  previous 
surveys,  total  numbers  of  mute  swans 
were  highest  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania ( 161 ),  and  the  northwest  region 
had  the  second-highest  population 
(103)  and  the  fastest  population 
growth  rate. 

The  good  news  is  that  so  far,  un- 
like some  other  states,  Pennsylvania 
has  been  spared  from  explosive  growth 
in  the  free-ranging  component  of  the 
mute  swan  population.  The  number 
of  mute  swans  classified  as  feral  in  2002 
(94)  was  only  27  percent  higher  than 
in  1986,  did  not  increase  from  the 


1999  survey  and  has  actually  remained 
fairly  stable  for  the  last  10  years.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  number  of  captive  and 
semi-domesticated  mute  swans  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  Although  feral  mute 
swans  pose  the  most  acute  threats  to  na- 
tive wetlands  and  waterfowl,  domestic 
mute  swans  are  still  capable  of  causing  eco- 
logical and  nuisance  problems.  Moreover, 
domestic  mute  swans  serve  as  a potential 
reservoir  of  new  feral  swans  through  repro- 
duction, escape  and  release. 

Control  and  Management 

From  a strictly  biological  standpoint,  it 
would  be  best  if  there  were  no  mute  swans 
at  all  in  Pennsylvania.  However,  because 
some  people  enjoy  owning  or  viewing  mute 
swans,  their  presence  in  small  numbers  and 
under  controlled  conditions  would  prob- 
ably not  cause  major  adverse  effects. 

Unfortunately,  recent  developments 
have  increased  the  likelihood  that 
Pennsylvania’s  mute  swan  population 
could  get  out  of  control.  The  biggest 
change  relates  to  the  status  of  mute  swans 
under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 
(MBTA).  This  international  treaty  gives 
the  federal  government  primary  responsi- 
bility for  managing  migratory  birds,  includ- 
ing native  ducks,  geese  and  swans.  Histori- 
cally, because  mute  swans  are  an  exotic  and 
non-migratory  species,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  did  not  consider  them 
protected  under  the  MBTA.  Consequently, 
management  of  mute  swans  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  individual  states.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, although  there  was  no  formal 
mute  swan  eradication  program,  mute 
swans  that  turned  up  on  public  lands  were 
often  destroyed,  and  state  law  followed  the 
MBTA  in  classifying  them  as  unprotected. 
In  effect,  they  could  be  taken  without  a 
permit  at  any  time,  for  any  reason,  by  just 
about  anyone.  It’s  likely  that  this  approach 
was  responsible  for  keeping  our  feral  mute 
swan  population  from  growing  as  rapidly 
as  in  states  where  mute  swans  were  pro- 
tected under  state  law  and/or  not  consis- 
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tently  removed  from  public  lands. 

In  December  2001,  however,  in  re- 
sponse to  a lawsuit,  a federal  court  ruled 
that  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
could  not  exclude  mute  swans  from  MBTA 
protection.  This  placed  mute  swans  in  the 
same  protected  category  as  native  water- 
fowl,  and  in  effect  meant  that  control  mea- 
sures, including  those  used  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, had  to  be  put  on  hold  or  stopped. 

Combined  with  the  rapidly  multiplying 
feral  mute  swan  population  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  just  to  our  south,  and  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  domesticated  mute 
swans  already  in  Pennsylvania  that  could 
serve  as  a source  of  new  feral  swans,  these 
constraints  on  control  activities  are  a ma- 
jor cause  for  concern. 

The  PGC  has  been  working  with  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  other  At- 
lantic Flyway  states  to  ensure  that  appro- 
priate mute  swan  control  efforts  can  be 
continued  under  the  new  legal  status  of  the 
species.  Key  to  this  effort  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  a cooperative  Atlantic  Fly- 
way mute  swan  management  plan.  As  part 
of  this  plan,  the  PGC  has  established  a 
Pennsylvania  population  goal  of  a maxi- 
mum of  250  mute  swans  (with  fewer  be- 
ing preferable),  located  only  on  lands  that 
are  not  being  managed  for  wildlife  diver- 
sity, and  with  no  geographic  expansion 
from  areas  currently  occupied. 

Undoubtedly,  it  will  be  easier  and  more 
cost  effective  to  begin  reducing 
Pennsylvania’s  mute  swan  population  to  or 
below  this  objective  now,  while  the  popu- 
lation is  still  at  a relatively  manageable 


level  than  to  wait  until  it  multiplies 
further.  To  begin  making  these  reduc- 
tions within  the  parameters  of  the 
MBTA,  a variety  of  new  control  mea- 
sures are  being  implemented  and  ex- 
plored. One  important  step  has  been 
the  acquisition  of  a depredation  per- 
mit from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  that  allowed  PGC  personnel 
to  resume  removing  mute  swans  from 
public  lands  and  from  private  lands 
with  landowner  permission.  Egg  ad- 
dling (treating  eggs  to  prevent  them 
from  hatching)  is  being  used  with 
some  success  on  mute  swan  nests  in 
Maryland,  and  may  be  appropriate  for 
some  situations  in  Pennsylvania,  if  the 
proper  permits  are  obtained  from  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  PGC 
is  also  considering  the  adoption  of 
regulations  that  would  strictly  regulate 
the  possession  of  captive  mute  swans 
to  ensure  that  they  do  not  cause  ma- 
jor conflicts  or  serve  as  a source  of  new 
feral  populations.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  need  is  for  a public  percep- 
tion of  mute  swans  based  less  on  their 
place  in  fairy  tales  and  more  on  their 
real-life  detrimental  effects. 

By  becoming  more  informed  about 
the  threats  posed  hy  mute  swans  and 
other  introduced  invasive  species, 
communicating  this  information  to 
others,  and  supporting  control  efforts, 
all  Pennsylvanians  who  care  about 
native  wetland  wildlife  and  their  habi- 
tats can  play  a role  in  safeguarding 
them  from  biological  invasions.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Marie  Girio  Brummett 

THE  ENGLISH  SPRINGER  is  a medium-sized  dog  with  a compact  body,  built  to  cover 
rough  ground  with  agility  and  speed.  It's  a strong  dog,  able  to  push  through  heavy 
brush  to  flush  and  retrieve  birds.  The  springer  on  this  month's  cover  was  bred  for 
both  the  show  ring  and  the  field.  "Sherman"  holds  the  title  of  AKC  Master  Hunter,  is 
a multi-sporting  group  winner  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  and  was  the  1 999  Merit 
Award  Winner  at  Westminster  Kennel  Club.  The  artist  is  pleased  to  offer  350  signed 
and  numbered  prints  of  "Feathers."  Print  size  is  14^8  x 2OV2  inches,  and  prints  are 
$70  delivered.  PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Order  from  the  artist  at  P.O.  Box  7006, 
York,  PA  1 7404. 
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First  Game 

By  James  j.  Corsetti  ]r. 


The  first  game  l ever  bagged 

was  a mourning  dove.  I was  13 
and  hunting  with  my  father  near  a 
hedgerow  when  several  birds  zoomed 
hy.  I swung  my  Montgomery  Ward 
single-shot  shotgun  past  a bird  and 
actually  dropped  it.  It  was  one  of  two 
birds  I took  that  season,  hut  it  was  the 
most  memorable. 

Dove  hunting  has  changed  quite  a 
hit  since  then.  Nowadays,  it’s  impera- 
tive  to  scout  before  the  season,  to  find 
the  fields  the  birds  are  using.  Fields 
near  a water  source  or  even  a grit 
source  are  usually  good  bets,  but  not 
always.  Some  fields  I hunt  aren’t  very 
productive  during  the  September  sea- 
son,  but  can  be  gold  mines  for  doves 
during  the  late  seasons.  Also,  from  one 


year  to  the  next,  fields  may  he  planted  in 
different  crops  and,  therefore,  he  more  or 
less  attractive  to  doves.  Usually,  though,  if 
there  are  a lot  of  weeds,  such  as  foxtail  and 
ragweed,  chances  are  good  that  birds  will 
he  there.  Of  course,  count  your  blessings  if 
you  have  permission  to  hunt  on  a grain 
field  that  has  just  been  cut. 

A great  way  to  scout  and  obtain  per- 
mission  to  hunt  doves  in  September  is  to 
groundhog  hunt  during  the  summer.  Most 
farmers  will  allow  you  to  hunt  for  ground- 
hogs, and  by  doing  them  the  favor  of  re- 
moving a few  pesky  chucks,  you’ll  likely 
be  permitted  back  for  doves.  While 
groundhog  hunting,  you’ll  get  a good  idea 
if  doves  (particularly  local  birds)  are  using 
the  fields  you  are  hunting,  and  where  their 
flight  paths  are  located. 
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The  best  fields  usually  have  at  least  one 
adjacent  woodlot  or  a series  of  hedgerows 
running  through  them  where  doves  loaf. 
On  days  when  the  birds  aren’t  flying  well 
it  pays  to  walk  along  the  hedgerows  and 
kick  them  out.  This  technique  works  real 
well  when  two  hunters  each  walk  a side  of 
a hedgerow,  because  many  times  the  birds 
will  fly  out  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  row. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  working  along  the 
edges  of  cornfields, 
particularly  if  they 
have  other  crops  and 
fallow  fields  inter 
spersed  between  them. 

Walk  along  the 
outside  of  corn-  i 
fields,  because 
doves  often  pick 
up  weed  seeds 
within  three  rows 
of  the  borders, 
and  they’ll  flush 
just  like  miniature 
pheasants.  This  can 
be  a productive  tech- 
nique during  midday, 
when  pass  shooting  is 
typically  slow. 

Dove  hunting  usu- 
ally heats  up  around 
3:30  or  4 o’clock  and 
then  slows  about  an  hour 
before  quitting  time.  At  times, 
when  it’s  overcast  or  even  drizzling,  hunt- 
ing can  be  good  all  afternoon,  but  I’ve 
never  done  well  during  strong  winds  or 
heavy  rains.  During  the  second  segment 
of  the  season,  usually  in  November,  it’s  a 
lot  cooler  and  some  migratory  birds  are  in 
the  area.  Some  of  the  most  productive  days 
for  doves  occur  during  this  second  part  of 
the  season,  or  in  the  season  after  Christ- 
mas. If  I’m  hunting  rabbits  or  pheasants  in 
an  area  doves  frequent.  I’ll  carry  a couple 
boxes  of  No.  8 shot  in  the  car  in  case  I see 
a lot  of  doves.  (Don’t  forget  to  carry  your 
Migratory  Game  Bird  License  if  you  do 
this.) 


Pheasant  hunting  was  popular 
when  I began  hunting  in  1977,  and 
most  hunters  carried  long-barreled, 
full  choke  shotguns.  They  were  good 
for  pheasants,  but  terrible  for  doves. 
After  I started  using  a pump  shotgun 
with  a Winchoke  system,  and  the 
modified  and  improved  cylinder  tubes, 
my  hit  count  improved  substantially. 
I don’t  use  shot  larger  than  V/i,  and 
believe  No.  8s  are  best  for 
doves,  because  of  the  dense 
pattern  they  provide. 
Trap  loads  or  even  spe- 
cial small  game 
shotshells  de- 
signed for  doves 
work  well. 

The  best  way 
to  practice  for 
dove  hunting  is 
to  shoot  skeet, 
trap  or  sporting 
clays  on  a regu- 
lar basis.  Al- 
most any  shot- 
gun will  work 
for  doves,  pro- 
vided it  fits  the 
hunter.  Double 
barrel  shotguns 
offer  two  chokes, 
but  in  the  dove 
fields,  the  third  shot  provided 
by  a repeater  can  come  in  handy. 
Twelve-,  16-  and  20-gauge  guns  are  all 
good  for  doves,  but  No.  8 shotshells 
in  16-gauge  can  be  hard  to  find  at 
times.  The  28-gauge  and  .410  should 
he  reserved  for  the  experts. 

For  me  the  mourning  dove  will  al- 
ways be  the  first  game  of  the  year. 
There’s  no  better  way  to  start  a new 
season  than  by  sitting  at  the  edge  of  a 
field  and  having  a trio  of  doves  seem- 
ingly appear  from  nowhere  and  zoom 
past.  Don’t  forget  to  put  some  daylight 
between  your  muzzle  and  the  trailing 
bird  — then  double  it.  □ 
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Id  Flames 

Penn's  Woods  Sketchbook  by  Bob  Sopcliick 


ORGAN  WATCHED  the  deer  trail  from  his  treestand,  hut  the 
first  creature  to  come  along  was  not  the  buck  he  was  waiting 
for,  hut  a hig  hlack  hear  that  walked  up  the  mountain  and 
stopped  to  crunch  acorns  for  long  minutes  right  helow  him. 
This  hear  reminded  him  of  another  from  long  ago,  and  he 
enjoyed  watching  it.  The  hear  moved  on  and  Morgan 
squinted  hard  at  a deer  trotting  across  the  flat. 


IF  YOU  PASSED  HIM  on  the  street  you  would  scarcely  notice  him,  and  if  he  were  in  a 
crowd  nothing  remarkahle  about  his  appearance  or  disposition  might  gain  your  attention. 
With  his  generic  looks,  he  could  serve  well  as  a poster  boy  for  the  average  man.  In  a world 
where  people  struggled  to  find  a place  in  the  spotlight  he  sought  anonymity.  He  com- 
muted on  the  crowded  interstate  every  day,  moving  hack  and  forth  with  the  traffic,  a 
single  platelet  in  the  artery  that  fed  and  hied  the  heart  of  the  city  where  he  worked.  But 
once  removed  from  the  flow  of  urban  life  and  placed  in  a natural  element,  this  seemingly 
ordinary  man  became  a being  transformed. 

Once  in  the  woods,  he  immediately  connected  to  the  rhythms  of  the  wild.  He  possessed 
both  the  intensity  and  patience  of  a primitive  hunter;  you  could  see  it  in  the  efficient  way 
he  moved  over  broken  ground  or  watched  from  the  shadows  with  the  curious,  yet  feral 
expression  of  a bobcat  or  fox.  He  harbored  a rare  sixth  sense,  a hunter’s  intuition  that  lives 
on  in  each  and  every  one;  but  one’s  desire  for  the  hunt  and  oneness  with  the  land  must 
burn  very  bright  for  that  guiding  force  to  reveal  itself.  That  flame  burned  within  him  at  all 
times,  a pilot  light  that  ignited  the  hunter’s  flame  when  summer  faded  to  autumn,  burning 

as  one  with  the  fiery  hues  of  the 
uplands. 

The  hunting  roots  of 
every  person  run  deep, 
and  it  is  only  in  recent 
generations  that  it  has 
disappeared  for  some. 
Oddly  enough,  he 
came  from  the  latter,  and 
found  his  way  to  the  hunt 
on  his  own.  It  began  one  hot 
August  morning  when  a 
smoky  blue  haze  blurred  the  far- 
off  hills.  He  was  a youngster  then, 
and  had  hiked  alone  to  a distant  hollow.  He 
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came  upon  a huge  mound  of  bear  dung.  It  was  purple  and  seedy.  He  poked  it  gingerly  with 
a stick  to  determine  its  freshness,  and  thought  it  to  he  fairly  recent.  Finding  a track  nearby, 
he  laid  a dollar  bill  across  it.  The  hill  spanned  the  width  exactly,  six  inches  across.  He 
thought  the  bear  had  been  feeding  on  blackberries  in  the  old  burn  and  followed  the  bear’s 
trail  along  a muddy  woods  road  to  the  thicket. 

At  first  light  the  next  morning  he  was  15  feet  up  in  an  oak  just  off  the  same  road.  A red 
fox  padded  by,  stopping  to  sniff  and  mark  the  broken  end  of  a log.  The  tempo  of  the 
wakening  woods  picked  up,  a collaboration  of  sounds  near  and  far,  and  it  reminded  him 
of  an  old  calliope  that  he  once  cranked.  The  handle  at  first  was  difficult  to  turn,  hut 
after  the  first  few  spins  the  momentum  increased  until  the  tune  fell  into  exact  time  and 
flowed  merrily  along. 

For  all  its  size,  he  did  not  immediately  notice  the  bear  coming  down  the  tram  road.  It 
slipped  from  the  thicket  like  the  shadow  of  a cloud  or  hawk,  and  when  it  stepped  into  a 
shaft  of  light  its  glossy  coat  shim- 
mered with  bituminous 
hues,  and  he  could  sense 
the  tremendous  weight 
and  power  beneath  the 
hide.  The  bear  stopped  to 
sniff  at  the  log  where  the 
fox  had  sniffed,  and  began 
to  tear  sections  from  it.  It 
licked  ants  and  grubs  from 
the  crevices,  and  Morgan  was 
surprised  at  the  length  of  the 
bear’s  tongue.  The  bear  stopped 
under  his  tree,  snuffling  the  air, 
then  looked  up  at  him  and  bolted 
into  the  laurel.  From  then  on,  he  always 
: thought  of  bears  as  his 

I was  that  bear  that  sparked  his  desire  to  know  more  about  all  things  wild,  and  from  that 
1 moment  on  he  became  a dedicated  student  of  the  outdoors. 

He  learned  the  names  of  birds  and  plants  and  insects,  and  of  things  not  found  in 
books:  the  passage  of  light  among  the  trees  and  over  the  hills,  the  sounds  of  the  waters 
over  stones  and  dripping  from  trees,  and  those  of  leaves  under  a hoof  or  in  the  wind;  and 
the  ever-changing  aromas  of  the  seasons.  He  wandered  game  trails  and  ancient  paths 
and  wondered  at  all  that  had  gone  before  him,  and  somehow  felt  that  much  of  what  had 
passed  dwelled  here  yet.  He  learned  how  to  move  slowly  and  quietly  through  the  woods 
and  spent  many  nights  camped  deep  in  the  forests. 

; He  was  a hunter  of  surgical  precision,  and  focused  on  hunting  the  uplands  for  deer 
j and  wild  turkeys  and  squirrels.  For  the  most  part  he  hunted  alone.  As  he  matured,  though, 
I and  his  experience  broadened,  he  felt  from  time  to  time  a longing  to  share  it  with  some- 
! one,  and  then  he  met  Kate. 

IF  YOU  PASSED  Kate  on  the  street  you  would  notice  her,  for  she  would  most  certainly 
smile,  and  if  she  were  in  a crowd  she  would  stand  out  from  others,  fairly  glowing  with 
j honest  enthusiasm.  Gregarious  by  nature,  she  did  not  seek  the  spotlight,  but  it  would 
eventually  find  her  open  and  caring  face. 

They  met  one  drizzly  October  afternoon,  each  dragging  a deer  down  convergent 
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logging  roads.  They  spotted  each  other  through  the  narrow  woods  that  separated  them, 
and  when  the  roads  joined  they  stopped  and  swapped  stories.  Kate  had  taken  a fine  buck 
that  was  trailing  a doe,  and  Morgan  a lone  doe.  They  wondered  if  his  doe  was  the  same 
one  that  her  buck  had  been  following.  Morgan,  ever  the  gentleman,  pulled  Kate’s  big 
buck  along,  while  Kate,  barely  a hundred  pounds,  hauled  Morgan’s  sleek  doe.  They 
talked  on  the  long  drag  downhill  and  until  dark  at  the  parking  lot,  and  made  a date  to 
hunt  together  for  turkeys  the  next  weekend. 

Morgan  found  a flock  that  they  broke  up,  and  Kate  called  in  a bird  for  each  of  them 
using  her  voice.  In  the  ensuing  weeks  Morgan  hunted  with  Kate  and  her  brothers  on  the 
family  farm,  and  he  took  her  to  his  favorite  places  deep  in  the  woods,  places  he  thought 
he  would  never  get  to  share  with  anyone.  She  was  enamored  with  his  attention  to  the 
subtle  elements  of  the  land,  things  she  hardly  ever  noticed:  a blue  jay  feather  that  he 
preened  and  turned  in  the  light;  a cracked  snail  shell,  paper  thin  and  translucent;  a wisp 
of  snakeskin  woven  into  a bird  nest.  Where  a rivulet  crossed  the  road  he  flipped  a flat 
rock  and  grabbed  a wriggling  salamander.  He  held  it  up  in  a shaft  of  light  and  showed 
her  the  rapid  pumping  of  its  heart.  She  smiled  at  its  blunt  face  and  released  it.  He  was 
entirely  smitten,  awed  by  her  woodsmanship  and  instincts  that  seemed  to  border  on 
precognition.  In  spirit  they  were  one,  and  he  sensed  that  the  fire  that  burned  within  her 
was  the  same  that  warmed  him,  and  by  spring  they  were  married. 

The  lone  wolf  and  his  bride  complemented  each  other  well,  and  they  hunted  to- 
gether  at  every  opportunity.  As  time  went  on,  though,  they  learned  that  each  enjoyed 
different  aspects  of  the  outdoors. 

For  Morgan,  hunting  was  a serious  pursuit.  To  him,  the  woods  was  holy  ground,  where 
he  always  treaded  lightly,  seeking  distant  places  far  in  the  uplands  with  lots  of  elbow 
room.  Kate,  however,  preferred  hunting  woodlots  arid  farm  game.  She  enjoyed  partici- 
paring  in  organized  deer  drives  with  her  family,  something  that  she  sensed  Morgan  didn’t 
care  for,  even  though  he  never  said  a word  about  it.  So  it  came  that  during  the  archery 
deer  seasons  he  would  sometimes  head  for  the  hinterlands  on  weekends  while  Kate 
hunted  near  home. 

There  arose  between  them  a competition  of  who  would  get  the  biggest  buck;  but 
every  year  his  mountain  bucks  always  lost  out  to  her  big  farm  deer.  Seeing  that  she  had 
an  advantage,  they  agreed  to  change  the  competition  to  who  would  tag  a deer  first, 
determined  by  the  time  of  kill  recorded  on  their  tags.  Even  with  the  change,  Kate  man- 
aged  to  best  him  time  and  again.  The  payoff  of  the  competition  was  a one-month  exemp- 
tion from  a chore  that  each  of  them 
disliked,  doing  the  dishes  — 
they  didn’t  have  a dish- 
washer. Kate  rel- 
ished her  victo- 
ries, offering 
him  use  of 
her  fra- 
grant hand 
cream,  and 
one  year,  as  a 
gift,  a pair  of  elbow 
length  scrub 
gloves  — with  a 
bold  floral  pattern. 
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SWAMPED  WITH  PROJECTS  at  the  start  of  archery  season,  Morgan  had  to  work 
Saturday  mornings  for  a few  weeks  in  the  city.  When  he  returned,  they  hunted  together 
on  their  old  stomping  grounds,  hut  neither  of  them  scored  during  October.  A hig  10- 
point  had  the  entire  hillside  marked  with  scrapes  and  rubs,  and  as  the  rut  intensified 
they  both  caught  a glimpse  of  him  on  the  same  day. 

“I  saw  him  at  3:15,”  said  Kate.  “He  was  out  of  range,  just  dawdling  along,  and  I 
couldn’t  turn  him  with  my  call.” 

“He  came  by  me  a half  hour  later,  and  ig- 
nored me,  too,”  said  Morgan. 

They  each  had  three  vacation  days,  and 
decided  to  use  that  time  to  hunt  the  hig 
buck.  The  woods  was  alive  with  deer,  and 
each  hunter  passed  on  smaller  bucks.  Mor- 
gan hunted  from  a treestand,  while  Kate  pre- 
ferred hunting  from  the  ground,  feeling  the 
need  to  remain  mobile. 

“Today’s  the  day,”  Kate  said  with  confi- 
dence as  they  walked  up  the  hill.  “I  had  a dream 
that  this  is  the  day  the  hig  buck  makes  a mis- 
take.” 

Morgan  nodded.  “I  had  a dream,  too.  I dreamed 
you  were  scraping  out  a dirty  roasting  pan  at  the  sink 
while  1 sat  drinking  coffee.” 

It  was  a cold  morning,  spitting  sleet  with  two  inches 
of  snow  on  the  ground.  Kate  moved  closer  to  another  trail 
where  she  had  seen  a lone  doe  moving  quickly  along,  heading 
towards  Morgan’s  stand  on  the  next  flat  up.  Two  more  does  passed  by, 
and  then  she  saw  another  deer  coming  up  the  mountain  perpendicular  to  the 
trail. 

As  it  came  up  over  a rise  the  first  thing  to  appear  were  its  towering  antlers  — the 
unmistakable  10-point  — and  her  heart  began  to  hammer.  When  he  hit  the  doe’s  trail 
the  buck  turned  quickly,  nose  to  the  ground,  thick  neck  outstretched.  Kate  was  at  full 
draw,  and  when  she  whistled  the  buck  stopped.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  hoped  against 
hope  that  the  buck  would  follow  the  does  up  to  Morgan’s  flat.  When  she  opened  them 
the  buck  was  gone,  and  she  let  down  her  how. 


TWO  HOURS  LATER,  Morgan  came  down  the  hill,  dragging  a deer.  “I  got  him.  You 
were  right,  Kate,  today  was  the  day.” 

Kate  walked  up  to  where  he  had  stopped  and  kneeled  next  to  the  buck.  She  turned 
its  head  to  admire  the  antlers  and  read  the  tag  tied  to  its  ear.  “You  got  him  at  9:20.  What 
a brute!  Look  how  gray  his  face  is.” 

“He’s  a dream  buck  for  sure.  But  better  yet,  Kate,  it  looks  like  my  dream  came  true. 
You  have  the  dishwashing  detail  all  for  yourself  this  month.” 

Kate  stood  before  him.  “Let  me  see  your  hands.”  Kate  examined  his  palms  carefully, 
like  a fortune  teller.  “Too  bad.  Such  nice  hands.  Hate  to  see  them  all  raw  and  red  again 
this  year.” 

“What  do  you  mean?  I won  fair  and  square.” 

“Well,  if  you  read  the  time  on  my  tag  on  the  doe  I have  tucked  in  behind  that  log, 
you’ll  see  that  I heat  you  hy  four  minutes.” 
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The  following  account  by  PGC  Board  of  Commissioners’ 
president  — and  retired  deputy  — Samuel].  Dunkle,  and 
PGC  dispatcher  Steve  L.  Heaster  exemplifies  how,  in  times  of 
need,  PGC  employees  are  always  so  willing  to  go  . . . 

The  Extra  Mile 


N THE  MORNING  of  March  13  Mr. 
Glen  Worthington  called  me  about 
a raccoon  that  was  outside  his  residence 
behaving  strangely.  Knowing  that  raccoons 
are  normally  nocturnal,  and  that  raccoons 
and  skunks  have  been  identified  as  carri- 
ers  of  rabies,  he  wanted  advice  and  help.  I 
told  him  I would  he  right  down  and  hung 
up  the  phone.  Before  I could  get  out  the 
door,  however,  there  was  another  call. 
Some  youngsters  at  a school  bus  stop  were 
handling  a raccoon.  The  following  is  the 
incident  report  made  by  PGC  dispatcher 
S.L.  Heaster  after  he  received  a call  about 
this  situation. 

— Sam  Dimkle 

Incident  Report 

On  March  1 3 , 2003 , at  8:45  1 received  a 
call  from  Mrs.  Heidi  Boyle,  who  resides  in 
Altoona.  She  reported  that  she  had  a raccoon 
in  her  yard  and  that  an  unknount  youngster 
waiting  for  the  bus  in  front  of  her  home  was 
handling  the  ariimal.  After  taking  the  infor- 
mation and  speaking  with  FAS  Parr,  Deputy 
WCO  Archey  was  given  the  information  and 
sent  to  get  the  raccoon. 

I then  contacted  Mrs.  Boyle  and  asked  her 
if  she  could  identify  the  child  who  had  picked 
up  the  animal.  She  did  not  know  who  the  child 
was.  When  1 asked  her  which  school  the  bus 
went  to  she  said  she  thought  it  went  to  the 
Logan  Valley  Elementary  School. 

I contacted  the  Logan  Valley  Elementary 
School  and  spoke  with  the  principal,  Jeanne 
Hair.  Ms.  Hair  checked  with  the  students  and 
called  me  with  additional  information.  She  said 
the  youngsters  aggravated  the  animal  with  a 


stick,  and  one  youngster  told  her  he  had  been 
bitten  by  the  attimal,  and  two  other  students 
reportedly  handled  the  animal. 

I requested  that  Ms.  Hair  have  all  three 
students  wash  their  hands  thoroughly,  and  ad- 
vised that  she  contact  all  the  parents  and  ad- 
vise them  to  contact  their  respective  family 
physicians.  I also  advised  Ms.  Hair  that  we 
were  attempting  to  recover  the  animal  and 
submit  it  for  testing. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  scene  at  10:07, 
Deputy  Archey  reported  to  Dispatcher  Dell 
that  Animal  Control  had  already  removed  the 
animal.  Dispatcher  Dell  then  contacted  Blair 
County  Control,  to  contact  the  Animal  Con- 
trol officer  and  advise  him  that  the  animal  was 
needed  for  testing. 

At  approximately  10:10  I contacted 
Suzanne  Snyder,  R.N.,  of  the  Pa  Dept,  of 
Health  office  in  Blair  County  to  alert  her  to 
the  situation  and  gave  her  the  names , addresses 
and  phone  numbers  of  the  students  involved, 
as  well  as  Ms.  Hair’s  number  at  the  school. 

At  10:27  Deputy  Archey  reported  by  ra- 
dio that  he  had  made  contact  with  the  Animal 
Control  officer  at  10:15,  and  that  the  officer 
would  deliver  the  specimen  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Deputy  Archey  will  go  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  office  and  make 
sure  that  they  are  aware  of  the  details  of  this 
circwnstance . 

— Steve  L.  Heaster,  PGC  dispatcher 

Thankfully,  the  test  of  the  raccoon  came 
hack  negative,  and  a few  days  later  WCO 
Steve  Hanczar  did  a program  on  enjoying 
wildlife  safely  for  the  students  at  Logan 
Valley  Elementary  School. 
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No  Time  Like  the  Present 

Centre  — Failure  to  complete  and  at- 
tach a tag  to  harvested  big  game  is  a com- 
mon violation  committed  by  hunters,  and 
the  number  one  excuse  is  that  a pen  or  pen- 
cil was  not  available.  Take  the  time  right 
now  to  make  sure  you  have  a writing  imple- 
ment in  your  license  holder,  and  then  come 
back  and  finish  reading  the  rest  of  these 
Field  Notes. 

— WCO  Terry  D.  Wills,  Madisonburg 


Batman? 

Warren  — At  the  Warren  County 
Courthouse,  where  we  were  waiting  to  hear 
a case,  a bat  got  in  and  was  flying  back  and 
forth  down  the  hall.  WCO  Dustin  Stoner 
calmly  removed  his  jacket  and  threw  it  over 
the  bat,  and  then  released  it  outside.  1 must 
say  Dustin  impressed  a few  of  the  ladies 
working  at  the  courthouse. 

— Deputy  Sarvtr,  Tipioute 

Good  NdV\ce 

Mifflin  — Now  is  the  time  you  should 
be  seeking  permission  from  landowners  to 
hunt  and  trap.  Just  because  you  had  permis- 
sion last  year  doesn’t  mean  you  do  this  year, 
too. 

— WCO  Jeffrey  O.  Moot,  Lewistown 


Smart  Kid 

McKean  — My  son  Christopher  got  his 
first  deer  last  season  — a young  doe.  1 was 
proud  as  he  abided  by  the  lessons  he  had 
learned  in  his  HTE  class.  He  made  sure  he 
had  a legal  target  and  that  there  was  an  ad- 
equate backstop  before  dropping  the  deer 
in  its  tracks.  After  tagging  the  deer  he  turned 
to  me  and,  remembering  perhaps  the  most 
important  lesson  of  all,  said  with  a grin, 
“Dad,  remember  in  the  HTE  class  you  told 
us  that  kids  should  always  get  their  dad  to 
gut  their  first  deer?”  I guess  1 should  review 
my  lesson  plans  before  my  other  son,  Ryan, 
takes  the  course. 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  Sabolcir, 

Port  Allegheny 

Get  With  the  Lingo 

Sullivan  — 1 was  talking  to  neighbor- 
ing WCO  Vem  Perry  on  the  radio  and  asked 
him  what  his  plans  were  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Vem  replied  that  he  was  going  to  be 
“sitting  on  some  deer.”  1 had  to  chuckle 
when  1 thought  that  someone  not  familiar 
with  the  vernacular  of  a WCO  might  not 
know  that  he  was  waiting  in  his  vehicle 
near  a field  where  deer  were  often  seen,  to 
discourage  road  hunting. 

— WCO  William  Williams,  Muncy  Valley 

Dedicated 

Wayne  — I was  patrolling  on  SGL  159 
last  season  when  1 met  a lone  muzzleloader 
hunter  who  was  out  enjoying  the  brisk  win- 
ter day.  The  man  told  me  he  had  lost  his  leg 
to  diabetes,  but  that  wasn’t  stopping  him. 
After  his  surgery  he  quickly  got  fitted  for  an 
artificial  leg,  so  he  could  get  back  out  hunt- 
ing again.  I couldn’t  help  but  admire  him, 
considering  he  was  trudging  through  28 
inches  of  snow. 

— WCO  Frank  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 
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No  better  Way  to  Pass  the  Time 

Northampton  — I pulled  into  the  park- 
ing lot  at  the  Lehigh  Valley  Shopping  Mall 
to  chat  with  Whitehall  Township  Police 
Officer  Rob  Bertoni,  who  is  also  a Deputy 
WCO.  1 glanced  at  the  vehicle  parked  be- 
side me  and  noticed  a man  reading  Game 
News.  The  man  noticed  my  Game  Com- 
mission truck,  got  out  and  walked  over  to 
us  holding  up  the  magazine.  He  said  he 
planned  to  read  the  whole  thing  while  his 
wife  was  shopping.  We  commented  on  his 
good  choice  of  reading  material. 

— WCO  Bradley  D.  Lreider,  Cherryville 

Learned  a Lesson 

Mercer  — Last  year  1 charged  two  indi- 
viduals with  destroying  a heaver  dam  and 
illegally  killing  a heaver.  This  year  1 re- 
ceived a message  to  contact  one  of  the  in- 
dividuals about  a nuisance  beaver.  He  was 
concerned  because  the  neighbor  told  him 
heavers  were  hack  and  could  cause  the  same 
problem  that  he  tried  to  take  care  of  on  his 
own  the  previous  year.  As  long  as  we’re 
working  together  on  the  nuisance  beaver 
problem,  he  won’t  have  a “legal  problem’’ 
in  the  future. 

— WCO  Donald  O.  Chaybin,  Greenville 

Seemed  Like  a Good  Offer 

Montgomery  — Deputy  Ed  Glover  cited 
a hunter  for  having  a loaded  gun  leaning 
against  a vehicle,  hut  the  man  asked  for  a 
hearing.  The  district  justice  told  the  man 
that  he  would  dismiss  the  charges  if  he 
would  attend  an  HTE  course,  hut  the  vio- 
lator decided  to  pay  the  fine  instead  of  tak- 
ing the  free  10-hour  course.  1 hope  he  at 
least  reads  his  digest  before  he  goes  hunting 
again. 

— WCO  BillVroman,  Frederick 

Might  Se 

Lebanon  — Dan  (not  to  be  identified  any 
further),  is  it  called  being  a conservationist 
when  you  rest  your  eyes  on  a spring  gobbler 
hunt  and  let  a bird  walk  past  you  at  23  steps? 

— WCO  Gary  W.  Smith,  Lebanon 


Pack  Rats? 

Eorest  — Last  winter  several  mice  had 
eaten  a bag  full  of  sunflower  seeds  1 had 
stored  in  my  garage  for  future  planting,  and 
it  was  interesting  to  note  the  places  the  mice 
had  eaten.  1 found  the  empty  shells  in  my 
tool  drawers  and  in  a pair  of  waders  1 had 
hanging  from  a clothes  hook,  but  the  most 
interesting  was  in  my  lawnmower.  With 
every  pull  of  the  cord,  several  shells  shot 
out  from  underneath  the  mower. 

— WCO  Daniel  V.  Schmidt,  Webt  Hickory 


Ain’t  Tellin’ 

Payette  — Damon  Hellen  of  Gans  did  a 
double  take  when  he  noticed  a buck  still 
sporting  a nice  set  of  antlers  on  Pebruary 
27.  He  said  he  watched  in  amazement  as  six 
more  bucks  soon  joined  the  one  he  was 
watching  and  began  sparring,  chasing  does 
and  even  making  rubs.  When  1 inquired  as 
to  where  this  took  place  he  just  grinned. 

— WCO  Stephen  A.  Leiendecker, 

Fairchance 

Either/Or 

Snyder  — 1 prosecute  quite  a few  cases 
of  illegal  dumping  on  game  lands  here,  and 
can  never  understand  this  senseless  act.  1 
pay  $15-$40  to  dispose  of  my  family’s  gar- 
bage at  a township  dump,  but  the  least 
amount  a person  I prosecuted  for  dumping 
paid  was  $300.  Which  option  seems  better? 

— WCO  Harold  J.  Malehorn,  Selinbgrove 
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Fooled  Ya 

Erie  — I was  traveling  on  Tannery  Road 
outside  of  Girard  when  I noticed  what  ap- 
peared  to  be  a weather  vane,  but  on  closer 
inspection  turned  out  to  be  a Canada  goose 
perched  on  the  peak  of  a roof.  1 hope  it 
wasn’t  trying  to  nest  on  the  chimney. 

— WCO  Michael  D.  Wojtecki,  McKean 


Worse  than  a Chalkboard? 

Wyoming  — Roger  Richards  puts  his 
birdfeeder  high  on  a light  pole  in  his  back- 
yard  to  keep  roaming  bears  from  destroying 
it.  Recently,  however,  he  watched  one  per- 
sistent bear  shimmy  to  the  top,  attempting 
to  pilfer  the  feeder,  but  each  time  the  bruin 
extended  a paw  toward  the  feeder,  its  grip 
would  loosen,  causing  it  to  slide  to  the 
ground.  Roger  said  the  sound  of  its  claws 
rasping  the  pole  all  the  way  to  the  bottom 
was  enough  to  grate  anyone’s  nerves. 

— WCO  William  Wa5serman,  Tunnhannocr 

Concrete  Shoes? 

Bedford  — A construction  company 
here  was  pouring  concrete  when  out  of  the 
mixture  popped  a mallard  duck.  The  crew 
saw  that  it  was  still  alive,  so  they  washed  it 
off,  put  it  in  a cardboard  box  and  then  called 
deputy  Tom  Lewis.  Tom  examined  the  bird 
and  then  released  it  at  a pond.  The  duck 
drank  some  water  and,  other  than  a slight 
stagger  while  swimming,  was  no  worse  for 
wear. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto,  New  Enterfribe 


Got  His  Morning  Jolt 

Perry  — Game  lands  maintenance 
worker  Chuck  Schmitt  enjoys  a cup  of  cof- 
fee each  morning  as  he  drives  from 
Liverpool  to  his  work  site.  One  morning, 
though,  he  almost  spilled  his  brew  when  a 
vehicle  struck  a deer,  launching  it  in  the  air 
and  directly  on  the  road  in  front  of  Chuck. 
Who  needs  caffeine  anyway? 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Ickesburg 

Plenty  of  Thrills 

Bradford  — Michael  Whitmoyer  from 
Lairdsville,  Lycoming  County,  told  me  that 
although  he  didn’t  harvest  a turkey,  it  was 
one  of  his  most  memorable  spring  seasons. 
He  had  seen  plenty  of  turkeys  and  deer,  and 
even  saw  a bobcat,  but  the  most  exciting 
event  was  when  a bear  made  off  with  his 
turkey  decoy.  The  good  news  is  that  the 
hear  quickly  realized  its  mistake  and 
dropped  the  fake. 

— WCO  Matthew  Grebecr,  E.  Smithfield 

6aw  an  Opportunity 

Mongtomery  — Deputy  Bryan  Opella 
and  a township  employee  were  rescuing 
eight  ducklings  from  a sewer  drain  in  Mont- 
gomery Township,  while  the  hen  mallard 
circled  above  them  quacking  loudly.  Bryan 
placed  one  duckling  in  an  open  grassy  area, 
hoping  to  entice  the  mother  duck  to  land 
before  releasing  the  remaining  ducklings. 
The  hen  finally  landed  a good  distance 
from  the  duckling  and  began  quacking. 
Bryan  released  the  rest  of  the  brood,  and 
they  moved  slowly  as  a group  towards  the 
hen,  except  for  one  little  rogue  that  raced 
ahead  of  the  rest.  It  got  about  halfway  when 
someone  in  the  crowd  exclaimed,  “Here 
comes  the  daddy  duck!”  A red-tailed  hawk 
swooped  down  and  snatched  the  duckling. 
The  crowd  was  horrified  and  awed  at  the 
skill  of  the  avian  predator.  Later,  after  the 
rest  of  the  ducklings  were  reunited  with  the 
hen,  Bryan  gave  an  impromptu  predator/ 
prey  relationship  talk  to  the  remaining 
people. 

— WCO  J.  Christopher  Heil,  Collegeville 
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Over  Hill  and  Dale 

Tioga  — PGC  hear  biologist  Mark 
Ternent  and  I were  trying  to  locate  a radio 
collared  female  bear  with  cubs  in  the  Sproul 
State  Forest,  so  we  could  reintroduce  an 
orphaned  cub  hack  into  the  wild.  On  a htn 
mid  summer  day,  with  the  cub  in  a back- 
pack, Mark  and  I spent  many  hours  hiking 
up  and  down  ridges  and  hollows  without 
finding  the  bear.  We  did  locate  the  collar, 
however,  hanging  from  a branch  high  in  a 
tree.  I just  couldn’t  help  but  think  that  the 
bear  was  watching  us  the  whole  time  and 
enjoying  ever  minute  of  it. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 

Middlebury  Center 


Custom  Order 

Lancaster  — In  the  span  ot  a week  I 
tound  myself  on  two  different  occasions 
riding  a golf  cart  on  two  local  courses,  look- 
ing for  an  injured  deer  and  hear.  I wonder  if 
there  are  any  green  golf  carts  out  there  that 
can  be  fitted  with  a red  light  and  a deer 
rack? 

— WCO  Jonathan  S.  Zucr,  Manheim 

Chip  Off  the  Old  Block 

My  son  Macen  recently  graduated  from 
Marine  Corps  boot  camp  at  Parris  Island. 
Before  he  left  I told  him  I expected  him  to 
qualify  as  expert  with  the  M-16.  Well,  he 
not  only  qualified  expert,  but  he  also  scored 
the  highest  in  the  whole  company.  Now  he 
can  put  his  Top  Gun  award  next  to  mine. 

— LMO  Steven  Sernardi,  Penns  Creek 


Abundant  Food  Source 

York  — My  annual  fetus  study  of 
roadkilled  does  in  my  district  produced 
some  interesting  results.  Every  doe  had  at 
least  two  fetuses,  and  I checked  two  that 
had  triplets.  These  were  the  first  does  I have 
ever  checked  that  had  been  carrying  trip- 
lets. 

— WCO  Chad  R.  Eyler,  York 

Thanks  But  No  Thanks 

Bedford  — At  the  Bedford  Sportsmen’s 
Club  meeting  some  of  the  members  told  me 
that  as  an  honorary  member,  I should  help 
sell  their  raffle  tickets.  Steve  Miller,  how- 
ever, put  an  end  to  that  idea,  as  he  quipped 
that  when  people  see  me  coming  with  a 
ticket,  they  definitely  don’t  want  it. 

— WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett 


Who  Wears  the  Pants? 

Dauphin  — As  bear  numbers  grow  here 
so  do  the  conflicts  with  people.  1 had  a 
couple  contact  me  who  had  a bear  damag- 
ing their  ornamental  trees.  They  caught  the 
young  bear  up  in  a tree  one  day  and  yelled 
at  it  to  chase  it  off.  I guess  the  bear  didn’t 
like  this  treatment,  though,  as  it  returned 
during  the  night  and  took  the  mans  pants 
off  the  clothes  line,  ripped  them  up,  and 
then  dragged  them  up  into  the  tree.  When  I 
got  the  call  the  next  day  the  man  said  he 
didn’t  understand  why  the  bear  had  taken 
his  pants  and  not  his  wife’s,  because  she  was 
the  one  that  called  the  hear  bad  names. 

— WCO  Jason  L.  DeCoskey,  Middletown 
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Something  Fishy  Going  On 

Indiana  — Don  Robertson  and  I noticed 
a large  bird  circling  overhead  at  SGL  262 
that  looked  as  if  it  had  fluorescent  orange 
ribbon  or  tape  wrapped  up  in  its  talons.  Tire 
bird  soon  landed  in  a nearby  tree,  where  we 
could  get  a much  better  look  at  it  through 
binoculars.  It  turned  out  to  be  an  adult 
osprey  with  a large  goldfish  taken  from  a 
nearby  pond. 

— WCO  Patrick  L.  Snickles,  Marion  Center 

Stay  Closer  To  Home 

Dauphin  — Bear  hunters  might  want  to 
consider  hunting  in  Dauphin  County  this 
season.  Every  mountaintop  in  this  ridge- 
and' valley  county  seems  to  have  bears,  and 
nuisance  calls  are  steadily  increasing,  as  is 
the  number  of  bears  killed  on  highways. 

— WCO  Mike  Doherty,  Dauphin 

Off  on  the  Wrong  Foot 

Lancaster  — A new  trapper  told  me  that 
he  was  so  excited  about  possibly  catching  a 
beaver  that  he  talked  his  fiance  into  going 
with  him  to  check  the  traps  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  He  told  her  they  had  to  cross  a 
stream,  but  that  he  would  carry  her  so  she 
wouldn’t  get  wet.  They  almost  made  it  to 
the  other  side  when  he  began  to  fall,  so  he 
tossed  her,  hoping  she  cleared  the  stream. 
Wet  and  frustrated  at  not  yet  catching  a 
beaver  made  the  trip  home  a long  one,  but 
so  did  having  to  listen  to  his  fiance  retell 
the  story  of  how  he  threw  her  into  a multi- 
flora  rose  thicket,  but  at  least  she  didn’t  get 
wet.  I wonder  when  the  wedding  date  is? 

— WCO  Linda  L.  Swank,  Kirkwood 

Close  Call 

Wayne  — Darryl  Gustin  from  Clinton 
Township  told  me  that  one  day  he  was  look- 
ing out  the  window  when  he  noticed  his 
cat  running  like  the  wind  across  the  yard, 
and  then  he  spotted  a large  coyote  chasing 
it.  Mr.  Gustin  said  that  after  the  cat  made  it 
through  the  pet  door,  the  coyote  stood  there 
for  a few  seconds,  seemingly  wondering 
what  had  happened  to  its  meal. 

— WCO  Jame5  P McCarthy,  Waymart 


Strong  Instincts 

Greene  — Mother  bears  are  notorious 
for  fiercely  defending  their  cubs,  but  other 
wildlife  mothers  show  a lot  of  bravery,  too. 
I watched  a red-tailed  hawk  and  great  blue 
heron  fly  too  close  to  a red-winged 
blackbird’s  nest.  The  agitated  mother  chased 
the  larger  birds  away  by  landing  on  tbeir 
backs  and  pecking  them,  until  they  made  a 
hasty  retreat  to  safer  grounds. 

— WCO  Pod  Burns,  Waynesburg 


Does  Make  a Difference 

When  Dave  Kaulen  was  working  as  farm 
game  manager  in  Mercer  County  he  spent  a 
lot  of  time  explaining  wildlife  benefits  of 
planting  warm  season  grasses  to  coopera- 
tors. Since  Dave  has  retired  he  has  had  time 
to  witness  some  of  those  benefits  firsthand. 
Dave  planted  a small  patch  of  shelter  switch- 
grass  next  to  his  garden,  and  during  the 
spring  he  noticed  a hen  turkey  frequenting 
the  plot  and  then  found  a nest  with  several 
eggs.  At  about  the  same  time  30  miles  away 
another  hen’s  nest  was  disturbed  by  con- 
struction, so  Farm  Game  Manager  Scott 
McKinley  got  those  eggs  to  Dave,  and  he 
slipped  them  into  “his”  nest  when  the  hen 
was  absent.  Dave  kept  watch  for  28  days 
and  was  quite  pleased  when  the  hen  left  the 
field  with  14  poults.  Not  long  after  Dave 
discovered  another  turkey  nest  in  the  switch- 
grass,  and  that  hen  left  with  16  poults.  That’s 
30  turkeys  from  0.2  acres  of  switchgrass. 

— LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 
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New  fluorescent  orange  rules 
proposed 


EW  RUORESCENT  ORANGE 
requirements  received  prelimi' 
nary  approval  at  the  June  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners.  A 
vote  for  final  adoption  is  slated  for  the 
October  meeting,  and  if  approved 
then,  the  new  fluorescnet  orange  regu- 
lations will  take  effect  July  1,  2004- 
The  proposed  changes  are  designed  to 
reduce  confusion  associated  with  fluo- 
rescent orange  requirements.  The 
changes  will  consolidate  and  stream- 
line orange  requirements  or,  in  effect, 
simplify  which  hunters  must  wear  what 
amount  of  orange  clothing  when. 

“Our  fluorescent  orange  require- 
ments have  been  amended  so  many 
times  over  the  past  decade  that  our 
wildlife  conservation  officers,  the  court 
system  and  hunters  have  had  a diffi- 
cult time  interpreting  them,”  said  Mike 
Duhaich,  PGC  Bureau  of  Eaw  Enforce- 
ment director.  “This  revision,  which 
does  include  important  changes  to  what 
have  been  standard  hunter  orange  re- 
quirements, will  make  it  easier  for  hunt- 
ers to  interpret  and  follow  hunter  or- 
ange requirements.  It  also  will  elimi- 
nate loopholes  some  hunters  have  used 
to  circumvent  recjuirements.  That  will 
improve  enforcement  and,  we  hope, 
augment  hunter  compliance  with  the 
orange  regulations.” 

With  four  exceptions,  the  proposed 
regulations  will  require  hunters  to  wear 
250  square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange 
clothing  on  the  head,  chest  and  back 
combined  — visible  in  a 360-degree 
arc  — when  they  hunt,  or  assist  to  hunt 
any  game  or  wildlife,  or  move  to  or 


from  a hunting  location,  from  one  hour 
before  legal  hunting  hours  to  one  hour 
after  legal  hunting  hours. 

The  four  exceptions  are: 

1 . You  may  hunt  waterfowl,  doves  or 
crows  without  wearing  fluorescent 
orange  clothing; 

2.  You  may  hunt  groundhogs  wearing 
only  a solid  fluorescent  orange  hat, 
except  during  hig  game  seasons, 
when  you  must  wear  250  square 
inches  of  fluorescent  orange  on  the 
head,  chest  and  back  combined; 

3.  You  may  move  about  or  relocate 
during  the  spring  gobbler  season 
while  wearing  a solid  fluorescent 
orange  hat.  When  in  a stationary 
calling  position,  no  fluorescent  or- 
ange clothing  is  required;  and 

4.  You  must  wear  a solid  fluorescent 
orange  hat  when  moving  about  or 
relocating  — and  you  may  remove 
the  orange  hat  when  stationary  — 
during  any  archery  season,  unless  the 
archery  season  runs  concurrently 
with  any  tireanns  season  for  hig  game 
or  squirrel.  During  any  overlap  with 
those  previous  listed  seasons, 
howhunters  are  required  to  wear 
250  square  inches  of  fluorescent 
orange  clothing  on  the  head,  chest 
and  hack  combined  — visible  in  a 
360-degree  arc  — when  they  hunt, 
or  assist  to  hunt  any  game  or  wild- 
life, or  move  to  or  from  a hunting 
location,  from  one  hour  before  le- 
gal hunting  hours  to  one  hour  after 
legal  hunting  hours. 

Probably  the  biggest  fluorescent  or- 
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ange  changes  being  proposed  are  those 
for  fall  turkey  hunting,  and 
muzzleloader  and  archery  deer  hunt- 
ing.  In  each  case,  hunters  will  be  re- 
quired to  wear  more  orange  than  they 
have  in  previous  years.  Fall  turkey 
hunters  and  after-Christmas  flintlock 
hunters  would  be  required  to  wear  250 
square  inches  at  all  times.  Archers,  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  would  he  required 
to  wear  250  square  inches  of  fluores- 
cent orange  clothing  while  on  stand 
during  the  overlap  with  firearms  hig 
game  seasons  and  the  general  small 
game  season. 

The  new  regulations  will  permit 
hunters  to  continue  using  camouflage 
fluorescent  orange  clothing,  if  they  so 
desire,  unless  otherwise  specified.  They 
also  will  not  take  effect  until  the  2004- 
05  hunting  seasons,  if  they  are  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners 
at  the  October  meeting. 

Grant  approved  to  assist  wildlife  nui- 
sance research 

The  Board  approved  a $30,770 
grant  to  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute as  Pennsylvania’s  share  in  the 
Northeast  Wildlife  Damage  Manage- 
ment Research  and  Outreach  Coopera- 
tive. 

The  cooperative  was  formed  in 
1999,  at  the  direction  of  the  Northeast 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agency  Directors.  Its  goals  are  to  de- 
velop cost-effective  public  and  private 
solutions  to  wildlife  damage  conflicts 
through  shared  expertise,  facilities  and 
expenses  between  state  and  federal 
wildlife  agencies,  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute,  universities  and  ag- 
ricultural experiment  stations  and  co- 
operative extension  systems. 

Since  its  formation,  the  cooperative 
has  completed  projects  related  to  the 
management  of  white-tailed  deer  in  the 
suburbs;  Canada  geese  in  urban  envi- 
ronments; nuisance  bears  and  beavers. 


and  a guide  to  the  management  of  hu- 
man-wildlife conflicts. 

In  other  action,  the  Board: 

• approved  a 72-acre  purchase,  and 
accepted  a land  exchange  with  Joseph 
C.  Clark  of  Indiana  County. 

The  72-acre  purchase  was  from  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conserv'ancy  for 
$28,796.  The  parcel  adjoins  SGL  49 
in  Bedford  County,  and  is  particularly 
beneficial  because  it  provides  public 
access  to  the  western  portion  of  the 
game  lands  and  protects  the  stream  ri- 
parian zone  and  ensures  public  access 
to  a stretch  of  Sideling  Hill  Creek,  a 
high  quality,  warmwater  fishery. 

For  the  land  exchange,  the  Game 
Commission  will  allow  Clark  a 
15-foot-wide,  600-foot-long  right-of- 
way  to  construct  a gas  pipeline  over  a 
portion  of  SGL  262  in  Indiana  County, 
and  will  grant  Clark  the  use  of  1,500 
feet  of  an  existing  access  road.  In  ex- 
change, Clark  will  transfer  to  the  Game 
Commission  ownership  of  his  coal  and 
mining  rights  to  a 63-acre  portion  of 
SGL  262. 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a regula- 
tion allowing  the  holders  of  any  of  the 
appropriate  licenses  or  stamps  to  co- 
operate while  hunting  antlered  or 
antlerless  deer; 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a regula- 
tory change  to  apply  all  recently  en- 
acted state  game  lands  use  regulations 
to  Game  Commission-owned  admin- 
istrative lands,  such  as  game  farms,  re- 
gion offices  and  the  Harrisburg  head- 
quarters; 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a request 
from  Presque  Isle  State  Park,  Erie 
County,  to  remove  regulations  regard- 
ing special  deer  hunts  in  the  park.  The 
park  now  will  use  existing  seasons  and 
hag  limits  to  control  deer  populations; 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a regula- 
tory change  to  clarify  that  permits  for 
dog  trials  other  than  bird  dog  trials  may 
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be  issued  by  the  Game  Commission; 

• Gave  final  approval  to  create  a 
permanent  “Hunter  ID”  number  for  use 
only  by  those  persons  who  do  not  have 
a valid  Social  Security  number; 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a 
measure  to  prohibit  the  release  of  any 
captive  held  or  captive  bred  game  or 
wildlife  into  the  wild.  The  proposed 
regulation  was  presented  as  a means  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  animahborne 
diseases,  and  to  protect  Pennsylvania’s 
native  wildlife  and  habitats.  The  pro- 
posed regulation  includes  an  excep- 
tion for  lawfully  acquired  mallard 
ducks,  ringneck  pheasants,  bobwhite 
quail  and  chukar  partridge  for  dog 
training  or  hunting  purposes. 


• Approved  the  creation  of  a sea- 
sonal propagation  area  of  nearly  20 
acres  around  a Partners  for  Wildlife 
wetland  restoration  project  on  SGL  188 
in  Snyder  County.  Human  disturbance 
during  the  breeding,  nesting  and  brood- 
ing season  is  inhibiting  waterfowl  pro- 
duction on  this  area.  The  propagation 
area  will  be  closed  to  public  access 
from  March  1-July  15  each  year. 

• Confirmed  the  dates  for  the  next 
Board  meeting  to  he  Oct.  6 and  7.  The 
Board  also  conf  irmed  the  January  2004 
seasons  and  hag  limits  meeting  for  Jan. 
25,  26  and  27.  On  Sunday,  Jan.  25,  the 
Board  will  gather  public  comment  on 
2004-05  hunting  and  trapping  seasons 
and  hag  limits. 


Peregrines  found  nesting  at  historic 
Susquehanna  River  cliff  site 


THANKS  to  an  attentive  turkey 
hunter,  peregrine  falcons  have  been 
found  nesting  in  the  wilds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  first  time  since  1957. 

The  new  nest  site  — on  a cliff  over- 
looking the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  — was  reported  to 
Chuck  Gordner,  a Williamsport  fal- 
coner, who  in  turn  forwarded  the  in- 
formation to  PGC  biologist  Dan 
Brauning. 

“Lifting  a young  peregrine  off  the 
ledge  of  this  cliff  site  was  like  living 
one  of  my  dreams  for  more  than  20 
years,”  Brauning  said,  who  banded  the 
young  female.  “I’ve  been  hoping  to  see 
peregrines  return  to  their  nesting  roots 
since  1981,  when  1 was  a hack-site  at- 
tendant for  a reintroduction  attempt 
on  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank. 


This  truly  is  an  important  milestone  in 
peregrine  falcon  management  and  per- 
sonally very  satisfying.” 

The  peregrines  that  established  the 
new  nest  chose  a small  ledge  on  a sub- 
stantial rock-face,  exactly  where  per- 
egrines nested  years  ago.  Peregrines 
typically  choose  nest  locations  at  lofty 
heights  that  are  relatively  inaccessible 
to  people  and  other  wildlife. 

There  is  evidence  that  peregrines 
have  been  using  this  cliff  site  since  June 
1999,  when  two  young  birds  were  seen 
in  the  area.  Prior  to  that,  the  last  time 
peregrines  nested  at  this  particular  site 
was  before  World  War  II. 

Making  the  finding  even  more  ex- 
citing is  that  the  adult  male  was  one 
hacked  in  1996,  from  the  Genetti  Ho- 
tel in  Williamsport,  as  part  of  peregrine 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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reintroduction  efforts  conducted  in  the 
1990s. 

“We  also  hope  that  the  natural  se- 
lection of  cliffs  by  these  peregrines  and 
those  in  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Natu- 
ral Recreation  Area  will  pave  the  way 
for  an  exciting  expansion  of  nest  ac- 
tivity on  other  former  falcon  nesting 
sites.  We’re  quite  confident,  though, 
that  this  expansion  will  not  derail  the 
reestablishment  of  peregrines  in  cities. 
Peregrines  dominated  the  summits  of 
mountains  and  the  skylines  of  cities  in 
Pennsylvania’s  past.  There’s  no  reason 
to  believe  that  won’t  occur  again  with 
time. 

This  year,  13  pairs  of  peregrines  are 
present  in  the  commonwealth.  Most  are 
in  the  Philadelphia  area,  but  others  are 
established  in  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg 
and  Wilkes-Barre. 

In  1970,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  placed  the  peregrine  falcon  on 
the  federal  Endangered  Species  List 
because  the  bird  was  near  extinction. 
That  protection,  coupled  with  the  ban- 
ning of  DDT  in  1972  and  re  introduc- 
tion efforts  in  states  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  led  by  Cornell  University 
and  the  Peregrine  Fund,  helped  spur  a 
population  resurgence.  By  1985,  Penn- 
sylvania had  peregrines  nesting  on  the 
Girard  Point  Bridge  spanning  the 
Schuylkill  River  in  Philadelphia. 
Within  a few  years,  falcons  were  nest- 
ing on  other  bridges  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area.  Throughout  the  1990s,  per- 
egrines were  hacked  from  buildings  in 


Allentown,  Harrisburg,  Reading  and 
Williamsport  to  help  establish  a nest- 
ing population  here.  Cities  were  used 
because  they  offered  a great  food  sup- 
ply in  pigeons,  and  seemed  to  afford 
more  protection  from  great  homed  owls 
than  the  historical  cliff  sites.  In  fact, 
falcon  reintroduction  efforts  at  natu- 
ral, cliff-like  sites  by  the  PGC  in  the 
late  1970s  were  thwarted  when  great 
horned  owls  killed  the  young  per- 
egrines. 

“It  is  heart-warming  to  see  per- 
egrines returning  to  natural  nest  sites 
because  it  means  our  reintroduction 
efforts  — and  those  of  states  surround- 
ing us  — are  a success,”  said  PGC  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Vem  Ross.  “However, 
this  giant  step  is  still  only  a small  step. 
This  species  still  needs  our  help.” 

Peregrines  are  strong  fliers  that  hunt 
on  the  wing,  diving  from  substantial 
heights  to  take  flying  songbirds,  wild 
ducks,  and  other  like  prey.  Peregrines 
weigh  up  to  about  two  pounds,  and 
females  are  larger  than  males.  Also 
known  as  the  “duck  hawk,”  peregrines 
have  a hooked  and  sharply  pointed 
beak  to  match  their  powerful  talons. 

For  more  information  on  peregrine 
falcons  and  to  follow  along  with  the 
ongoing  satellite-tracking  study  of  per- 
egrines the  Game  Commission  is  work- 
ing with,  visit  the  Game  Commission’s 
website  (www.pgc.state.pa.us),  click 
on  “Wildlife,”  then  choose  “Endan- 
gered and  Threatened  Species,”  and 
select  “Peregrine  Falcons.” 


Elk  License  Application  Fees  to 

Benefit  Habitat 


THOSE  CONSIDERING  submitting 
an  application  for  one  of  the  100  elk 
licenses  being  made  available  for  this 
fall  are  reminded  that  the  $10  fee  from 
the  first  10,000  applications  received 


will  go  toward  a special  partnership 
project  to  improve  habitat  in  the  elk 
range. 

On  Oct.  26,  200 1 , the  Game  Com- 
mission and  Department  of  Conserva- 
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Antlerless  Deer/Elk/Bobcat  Application  Schedule 

Antlerless  License  Applications 

August  4,  applications  accepted  from  residents. 

August  18,  applications  accepted  from  nonresidents. 

August  25,  first  round  of  unsold  antlerless  license  applications  accepted 
from  residents  and  nonresidents. 

September  8,  second  round  of  unsold  antlerless  license  applications  accepted 
from  residents  and  nonresidents. 

Be  Sure  to  use  the  new,  yellow  envelopes  and  follow  instructions  when 
applying. 

Elk  License  Application  Deadlines 
August  22,  mail-in  applications. 

September  12,  on-line  at  the  e-commerce  site  on  the  PCC  website  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us  and  click  on  The  Outdoor  Shop. 

Bobcat  License  Applications,  must  be  postmarked  by 
August  15 


tion  and  Natural  Resources  (DCNR) 
announced  their  agencies  would  dedi- 
cate up  to  $600,000  over  three  years 
to  fund  habitat  improvements  for  elk 
and  other  wildlife  throughout  the  elk 
range  in  northcentral  Pennsylvania. 
The  two  agencies  also  called  upon 
sportsmen’s  groups,  conservation  orga- 
nizations, businesses  and  individuals  to 
match  the  state’s  funding  commitment, 
to  generate  a combined  investment  of 
$1.2  million  over  three  years. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Founda- 
tion has  been  spearheading  the  efforts 
to  raise  additional  funding  from  other 
contributors,  which  the  state  agencies 
would  then  match.  Dave  Messics, 
Northeast  Regional  Vice  President  for 


the  RMEF,  noted  other  organizations 
supporting  the  challenge  are:  Domin- 
ion Resources;  Sinnamahoning 
Sportsmen’s  Club;  Safari  Club  Interna- 
tional, Lehigh  Valley  Chapter;  Penn- 
sylvania Wildlife  Habitat  Unlimited; 
the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  Turkey  Federation; 
Homewood  Hunt  Club;  and  the  Happy 
Hunters  Hunt  Club. 

The  habitat  improvements  are  in- 
tended to  direct  and  hold  elk  to  spe- 
cific corridors  and  public  areas  within 
the  835-square-mile  elk  range;  reduce 
impacts  to  private  property  and  elk- 
related  conflicts;  and  enhance  regional 
elk  watching  and  related  outdoor  tour- 
ism. 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1-877-877-7137  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  1 -888'PGC'800 1 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All  other 
calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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The  improvements  will  be  concen- 
trated  in  Sproul,  Moshannon  and  Elk 
state  forests,  and  on  many  acres  of  state 
game  land  tracts  in  portions  of 
Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton, 
Elk  and  Potter  counties.  DCNR  and 
Game  Commission  foresters  and  bi- 
ologists, as  well  as  Game  Commission 
land  managers  and  food  and  cover 
crews,  will  use  areas  of  the  forest  al- 
ready cleared  through  timbering,  min- 
ing or  for  utility  right-of-way,  to  plant 
grasses  and  leguminous  cover  desired 
by  elk  and  other  wildlife. 


The  Game  Commission  and 
DCNR  have  created  a 7 -year  elk-habi- 
tat improvement  plan  that  has  identi- 
fied areas  on  public  lands  suitable  for 
elk-hahitat  improvement.  DCNR  and 
Game  Commission  foresters  and  bi- 
ologists, as  well  as  Game  Commission 
land  managers  and  food  and  cover 
crews,  have  identified  about  80  poten- 
tial sites  that  could  he  developed  as 
wildlife  food  plots. 

The  goal  is  to  more  than  double  the 
1,100  acres  currently  managed  as  her- 
baceous openings. 


Steiners  & WCO  Flanigan  capture 

OWAA  awards 


GAME  NEWS  columnist  Linda 
Steiner  won  second  place  in  the  Natu- 
ral History  Magazine  Category  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Outdoor  Writers  As- 
sociation of  America  (OWAA)  for  her 
column  “Pennsylvania  Elk  . . . Per- 
sonally,” which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 2002  issue. 

Linda’s  husband  Bob,  whose  pho- 
tos often  appear  in  Linda’s  columns, 
took  first  place  in  the  Small  Game 
Hunting  Magazine  Category  co-spon- 
sored by  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion and  the  NRA  Eoundation  for  his 


Storys  “Live  Grouse,”  which  appeared 
in  the  December  2002  Game  News. 

In  addition,  Bedford  County  WCO 
Tim  Elanigan  captured  third  place  in 
the  Art/Photo  Category  of  the  Big 
Game  Hunting  Contest  sponsored  by 
Leupold  & Stevens  for  a photo  en- 
titled “Feel  the  Excitement,”  which 
appeared  in  the  January /February  2002 
issue  of  Keystone  Sportsman. 

Contest  award  recipients  were  rec- 
ognized at  the  annual  OWAA  confer- 
ence, which  took  place  in  June  at  Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 


Harshaw  Retires 


HOWARD  L.  “LARRY”  HARSHAW, 
a Game  Commission  employee  with 
more  than  33  years  of  service,  retired 
from  his  position  as  Deputy  Executive 
Director  on  June  20.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  position  on  Feb.  7, 
2000. 

“Larry  Harshaw  has  worked  for  the 
Game  Commission  for  more  than  half 
of  his  life,”  said  Vern  Ross.  “We  wish 


as  Game  Commission 
Deputy  Director 

him  and  his  family  the  best.” 

Harshaw,  60,  served  as  director  of 
the  Game  Commission  Northwest  Re- 
gion Office  from  1990  until  his  ap- 
pointment as  deputy  executive  direc- 
tor. He  started  his  agency  career  as  a 
member  of  the  14th  Class  of  the  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation  in 
1970. 

A native  of  Conneaut  Lake, 
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Crawford  County,  Harshaw  served  as  a 
wildlife  conservation  officer  in  Blair, 
Crawford  and  Cambria  counties.  He 
was  selected  as  a Game  Commission 
Outstanding  Employee  in  1977. 

Harshaw  was  promoted  to  Law  En- 
forcement  Supervisor  in  the 


Southcentral  Region  in  1985,  serving 
in  that  capacity  in  the  Huntingdon  of- 
fice until  his  promotion  to  Northwest 
Region  director. 

Harshaw  and  wife  Bonnie  have 
three  sons:  Larryjr.,  Jon  and  Shawn,  and 
one  daughter.  Shannon. 


Middle  Creek  program/art  sKow 


THE  FOLLOWING  programs  will  be 
held  at  Middle  Creek  this  month. 

August  1,  2 & 3,  18th  Annual 
Wildlife  Art  Show.  Showcases  the 
works  of  29  of  Pennsylvania’s  finest 
wildlife  artists.  Enjoy  beautiful  art  and 
meet  the  artists  who  create  it.  Hundreds 
of  originals  and  fine  art  prints  will  he 
for  sale.  Show  hours  are  Friday,  1 p.m.- 
6 p.m.;  Saturday,  9 a.m.-6  p.m.;  and 
Sunday,  10  a.m.-5  p.m. 

August  21  «&.  22,  “Roosevelt’s 
Tree  Army:  The  CCC”  Middle 


Creek’s  Environmental  Education  Spe- 
cialist, Bert  Myers,  will  present  an  over- 
view of  accomplishments  of  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps,  including 
its  origins,  its  impact  on  today’s  out- 
door enthusiasts,  and  a typical  day  at  a 
C.C.C.  camp.  This  journey  through  the 
period  of  the  Great  Depression  until 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  will  high- 
light the  history  of  FDR’s  “Tree  Army.” 
Programs  are  free,  and  the  Middle 
Creek  visitors  center  is  located  south 
of  Kleinfeltersville,  Lebanon  County. 


utdoors- 

Woman^ 


September  1 1 & 13**LAD1ES  ONLY  HTE** 
The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  presents  a 
in  Ptfjmstjlvania  j Hunter-Trapper  Education  (HTE)  course  for  women 

and  girls  age  1 1 and  older  at  the  Dauphin  County 
Conservation  District  in  Dauphin.  Class  will  he  held  in 
two  sessions,  you  must  attend  on  both  days  — September  1 1 , 6:30-9  p.m. 
and  September  1 3, 9 a.m.-5  p.m.  Bring  your  own  lunch.  Pre-registration  is 
required;  contact  Lori  Richardson  at  7 17-705-9350  or  pa-bow@state.pa.us. 

September  19-21  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s  Becoming 
an  Outdoors-Woman  program  presents  its  8th  annual  Fall  BOW  Weekend 
in  Oxford  (Chester  County).  Choose  four  classes  from  a variety  of  more 
than  20.  For  more  information,  contact  Lori  Richardson  at  717-705-9350 
or  pa-bow@state.pa.us.  Space  is  limited  and  fills  up  quickly,  so  if  you’re 
interested,  don’t  delay. 

For  more  on  these  events  and  upcoming  BOW  progams,  write  PA- 
BOW,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17110-9797,  (717-705-9350);  e-mail  pa-how@state.pa.us;  or 
visit  http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/PGC/how/index.htm. 
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Off  th^  Wire 

by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Wilderness 

Nearly  half  of  the  world's  land  surface  is  still  considered  wilderness,  where 
70  percent  of  the  original  vegetation  remains,  according  to  a study  by 
Conservation  International.  The  37  geographic  areas  identified  in  the  study 
account  for  46  percent  of  the  earth's  land  surface,  but  contain  only  2.4 
percent  of  the  world's  population.  Nine  of  the  areas  cited  in  the  study  are 
in  the  U.S.  While  these  areas  remain  largely  intact,  they  also  are  increasingly 
threatened  by  population  growth,  encroaching  agriculture  and  resource 
extraction. 


Wisconsin 

Because  of  chronic  wasting  disease  in  deer, 
the  Wisconsin  DNR  lost  about  $2.5 
million  in  hunting  license  revenues  last 
year. 

North  Carolina 

From  approximately  2,000  birds  in 
1970,  the  wild  turkey  population  has 
doubled  almost  every  five  years. 
Currently,  130,000  turkeys  roam  the 
state  and  are  now  present  in  every 
county. 

Wyoming 

In  2001  hunters  averaged  19  days  afield  for 
each  elk  taken,  had  a 40  percent  success 
rate  and  took  22,772  elk. 

Ohio 

Hunters  took  a record  101,075 
Canada  geese  during  the  2000-01 
season. 


California 

Hundreds  of  sportsmen  turned  out  to  derail 
a bill  that  would  have  banned  hunting  with 
hounds.  It  was  defeated  in  an  Assembly 
Committee  hy  a vote  of  ten  to  four.  The 
U.S.  Sportsmen’s  Alliance  worked  with 
key  national  and  local  sportsmen’s  groups 
to  raise  awareness  and  motivate  hunters  to 
raise  funds  to  defeat  the  bill.  The  hill  would 
have  cost  California  taxpayers  millions  in 
lost  revenue  from  hunting. 

South  Dakota 

Last  fall  1,950  deer  and  elk  were 
tested  for  chronic  wasting  disease 
and  the  results  have  been  returned 
on  all  but  four  deer  and  one  elk.  Of 
the  returned  samples,  nine  deer 
have  tested  positive  for  CWD. 

Virginia 

Hunters  took  11,826  turkeys  during  the 
2001-02  fall  season. 


North  Dakota 

In  2000  hunters  bagged  nearly  51,000  hungarian  partridges,  more  than  125,000  sharp- 
tailed grouse  and  283,759  ring-necked  pheasants. 

Florida 

From  an  estimated  30  animals  20  years  or  so  ago,  there  are  now  between 
70  and  100  panthers  {puma  concolor  coryl).  Most  of  the  cats  are  south  of 
Lake  Okeechobee  in  the  Big  Cypress/Everglades  region. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


The  Ring  of  Truth 


IS  TRUTH?”  Now  that’s 
V V hardly  an  original  question.  People 
have  been  asking  that  of  themselves  and 
of  each  other  ever  since  humankind’s 
thought  processes  progressed  enough  to 
allow  it. 

The  question  is  really  two  questions.  In 
one  version,  truth  is  spelled  with  a capital 
“T.”  All  the  famous  and  infamous  philoso- 
phers  of  history  eventually  got  around  to 
asking  this  Big  Oiae.  Is  Truth  absolute,  or 
is  all  Truth  relative?  The  multiple  answers 
and  interpretations,  enough  to  fill  a Library 
of  Truth,  seem  to  point  toward  the  latter, 
hut  a lot  of  folks  are  convinced  it’s  the 
former.  This  question  is  the  stuff  of  late- 
night  semi-intellectual  discussioias  by  col- 
lege freshmen,  before  the  rest  of  their  lives 
get  complicated  with  small  details. 

There  is  another  way  of  asking  the  ques- 
tion: “What  is  truth?”  This  time  with  a 
lower-case  “t.”  The  little  “truth”  is  always 
relative  and  enlarged  or  diminished  hy  cir- 
cumstaiace.  This  truth  plays  as  both  devil 
and  angel  around  our  hunting  experience. 


Bob  Steiner 


One  of  my  best  hunting  buddies  is  just 
that  because  he  is  unfailingly  truthful,  es- 
pecially about  himself.  He  is  the  one  true 
expert  deer  hunter  I know,  because  he 
spends  the  time  to  become  skillful,  knows 
where  the  game  is,  down  to  the  habits  of 
one  trophy  buck,  and  puts  in  the  scouting 
and  hunting  hours  that  translate  into  mul- 
tiple trophy  mounts  on  his  wall. 

I respect  him  for  that  ability,  especially 
because  he  hunts  either  public  land  or  asks 
permission  to  hunt  private  land;  he  doesn’t 
maintain  his  own  posted  “preserve.”  But 
what  I enjoy  most  about  this  friend  are  the 
truths  he  tells  on  himself.  Maybe  he’s  just 
so  honestly  successful  in  his  hunting  that 
he  feels  he  doesn’t  have  to  hide  the  times 
he  goofed  up.  I don’t  remember  as  many  of 
his  stories  of  getting  deer  as  I do  the  ones 
he  tells  on  himself  when  something  goes 
wrong.  The  times  he  got  lazy  and  arrived 
at  the  stand  late,  only  to  find  the  buck  al- 
ready there  and  as  quickly  gone,  with  a 
snort.  Or  the  times  he  thought  he  had 
cleared  the  branches  only  to  get  his  bow 
limb  caught  and  couldn’t  shoot,  while  the 
deer  hung  around  in  easy  range.  The  friend 
is  younger  than  1 am  — I’ve  known  him 
since  he  was  a teenager  and  his  hair  now 
has  some  gray  — but  he  looks  like  a kid 
again  when  he  tells  stories  about  himself. 

We  all  laugh,  and  get  on  with  stories  of 
our  own,  made  easier  to  tell  because  of  his 
truthfulness.  “That’s  nothing,”  we  say. 
“Boy,  did  I mess  up  last  year,  too.  You 
see  . . . .’’Then  we  tell  about  how  we  fell 

WE  CAN  TELL  tall  tales  about  hunting,  as 
long  as  that's  what  they're  understood  to 
be.  But  when  the  talk  of  what  we  did  in  the 
woods  gets  serious,  what  we  say  should 
have  the  ring  of  truth. 
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asleep  on  stand,  or  about  how  we  failed  to 
see  the  other  deer  that  was  watching  us 
and  spooked  before  we  could  get  a shot, 
all  the  funny-in-retrospect  happenings  that 
send  us  home  empty-handed. 

I’m  glad  my  friend  is  so  truthful,  because 
he  makes  it  easier  to  tell  the  truth  about 
myself  and  to  accept  my  own  mistakes  and 
shortcomings  as  a hunter.  It  is  tempting, 
after  the  shot  is  muffed,  or  after  we  let  our 
attention  lapse  and  don’t  get  the  shot  at 
all,  to  return  and  just  say  nothing.  To  save 
face  by  not  exactly  lying,  but  by  not  com- 
ing out  with  the  truth  of  what  occurred. 

The  problem  with  this  is  that  the  “sin 
of  omission’’  eats  more  at  the  heart  than 
the  “sin  of  commission.”  Better  to  get  the 
truth  out,  shrug  and  admit  we’re  not  per- 
fect, hut  we’re  trying  to  be  better,  and  get 
on  with  it,  than  to  always  remember  not 
to  talk  about  “that  time.”  As  the  quote 
goes:  “What  a tangled  weh  we  weave,  when 
first  we  practice  to  deceive.”  In  the  end 
we  get  caught  in  our  own  net  of  deceit. 

One  of  the  hardest  truths  to  own  up  to 
is  when  we  hit  game  and  don’t  recover  it. 
Keeping  that  a secret  isn’t  fooling  anyone, 
least  of  all  ourselves.  The  knowledge  that 
we  consciously  took  a chancy  shot,  or  failed 
in  the  follow-up  of  trailing,  gnaws  at  the 
conscience  if  we  never  allow  the  truth  of 
our  mistake  to  see  the  light  of  day. 

Try  as  we  might  to  he  diligent  in  our 
shots,  there  are  times  the  game  jumps  just 
as  we  squeeze  the  trigger  or  release  the  ar- 
row, and  the  hit  goes  awry.  We  search  and 
follow  up  pinpricks  of  blood  and  hoof- 
scuffle  in  the  leaves,  and  still  the  deer  is 
never  found.  It  either  recovers,  we  hope, 
or  succumbs.  In  that  case,  the  animal  re- 
turns to  the  earth,  as  it  would  have  even- 
tually anyway,  and  goes  to  feed  opossums, 
vultures,  foxes,  even  suet-picking  song- 
birds. We  know  that  in  the  natural  world 
nothing  is  ever  wasted,  but  that’s  small  re- 
payment on  the  debt  of  our  own  failure. 

If  we  “tell”  on  ourselves  about  our  less- 
than-perfect  shots,  we  not  only  get  the 
cleansing  of  confession,  but  we  might  also 


learn  how  to  improve  for  next  time,  in  both 
the  shooting  and  the  tracking.  And  we  may 
get  offers  from  others  that,  “Any  time  you 
hit  one  and  need  help  trailing,  give  me  a 
call.  I’ll  be  there.”  Our  revelation  can  also 
be  a cautionary  tale  to  listeners,  who  might 
be  able  to  avoid  the  same  circumstances. 

Truth  follows  us  throughout  our  days 
afield,  turning  soul-searching  eyes  on  us 
when  we  are  tempted  to  stray  from  its  nar- 
row course.  “Don’t  do  that,  it  wouldn’t  he 
the  truth,”  we  hear  from  within.  After  we 
act,  will  truth  he  standing  there  wagging 
its  happy  tail,  or  will  it  slink  away  in  em- 
barrassment? We  can  never  lie  to  truth. 
Even  if  we  never  tell  others,  we  and  truth 
know  if  we  truly  shot  the  deer  during  legal 
hunting  hours  or  if  we  poached  it  a half 
hour  after  quitting  time. 

When  we  abandon  telling  the  truth 
about  our  hunts,  we  might  be  able  to  hide 
what  really  happened,  but  the  lie  will  fes- 
ter inside  and  raise  a mighty  hig  sore  on 
the  spirit.  Better  to  lance  it  and  let  the  bad 
stuff  spill  out,  and  get  on  with  the  healing. 

Of  course,  little  lies  are  a tradition  in 
hunting.  These  kinds  of  untruths,  half- 
truths,  and  mayhe-a-little-bit  truths  are 
okay  because  they  are  not  fooling  anyone. 
They  are  the  embellishments  and  the  out- 
right tall  tales  that  are  fun  to  tell  and  even 
more  fun  to  listen  to.  Nobody  believes 
them;  they  are  not  meant  to  be  believed. 
Go  ahead  and  add  a few  extra  yards  to  the 
shot,  a few  more  points  to  the  antlers  of 
the  big-one-that-got-away,  a few  more 
miles  walked,  as  long  as  everyone  under- 
stands the  story  is  in  the  Paul  Bunyan  vein. 
Such  tall  tales  always  tell  the  truth  about 
being  lies,  and  that  makes  them  all  right. 

I’m  lucky  in  that  my  hunting  compan- 
ions are  a ring  of  truth  when  it  comes  to 
the  important  things,  such  as  being  can- 
did about  their  experiences  afield  when  the 
conversation  turns  serious.  I’m  grateful  for 
that  and  for  the  fact  that  the  larger  truths 
don’t  keep  them  from  being  great  story- 
tellers when  appropriate,  like  just  about 
every  evening  around  the  campfire.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


The  old  brier  patch  used  to  he  the  typical  haunt 
of  the  Eastern  cottontail,  hut  now  they  are  more 
common  in  suburban  and  even  city  backyards 
with  adequate  food  and  cover. 

Return  of  the 
Cottontails 


HEN  WE  EIRST  moved  here  to 
Brush  Mountain  31  years  ago  we 
had  cottontail  rabbits  galore. 

“Mountain  rabbits,”  our  rabbit  bunting 
neighbor  in  the  valley  called  them,  con- 
vinced that  they  were  a superior  breed  — 
bigger  and  better  than  the  valley  cotton- 
tails. We  allowed  him  his  illusion,  as  he 
crashed  around  on  the  powerline  right-of- 
way  in  search  of  quarry.  As  far  as  1 know, 
he  never  actually  killed  one  of  these  crafty 
critters,  hut  I was  intrigued.  Did  we  have  a 
different  cottontail  species  on  our  moun- 
tain? 

In  those  days,  scientists  identified  two 
species  of  cottontails  in  Pennsylvania.  One 


was  the  ubiquitous  Eastern  cottontail 
(Sylvilagus  floridanus) . The  other  was  the 
much  more  rare  New  England  cottontail 
(Sylvilagus  transitionalis) . Unlike  our 
neighbor’s  “mountain  rabbit,”  though,  the 
New  England  cottontail  is  slightly  smaller 
than  the  Eastern  cottontail.  It  also  has 
shorter  and  more  rounded  ears,  and  usu- 
ally a black  spot  between  its  ears.  Most 
importantly,  it  is  called  “wood  rabbit,”  be- 
cause it  is  more  likely  to  he  found  in  deep 
forest  on  high  mountains  rather  than  in 
the  lower  elevation  edge  habitat  of 
Easterns. 

Our  mountain  is  not  particularly  high 
(1,300  feet),  hut  perhaps  there  was  some- 
thing to  the  mountain  rab- 
bit legend.  Still,  no  amount 
of  wishing  turned  our  field 
and  yard  cottontails  into 
New  England  cotton- 
tails. They  all  had  the 
distinctive  rusty  patch 
marks  on  the  hack  of 
their  necks  and  the 
white-eye  rings  of 
Easterns. 

Then,  in  1982,  J.  A. 
Chapman,  J.  G.  Hockman 
and  W.R.  Edwards  split  the 
New  England  cottontail  into 
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two  species  based  on  chromosomal  differ- 
ences and  separate  geographic  ranges  that 
did  not  overlap.  The  New  England  cotton- 
tail  was,  indeed,  found  only  in  New  En- 
gland and  northern  New  York  State,  they 
claimed,  while  the  newly  named  Appala- 
chian (also  called  Allegheny)  cottontail 
(Sylvilagus  obscurus)  ranged  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  from  west  of  the 
Hudson  River  in  New  York  through  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  and 
South  Carolina  to  Georgia  and  northeast- 
ern Alabama. 

Because  the  place  where  the  Appala- 
chian cottontail  was  first  named  (its  type 
locality)  is  the  Dolly  Sods  Scenic  Area  in 
West  Virginia,  scientists  assumed  that  the 
high  elevation  dense  cover  of  heaths,  par- 
ticularly the  blueberry  and  mountain  lau- 
rel shrubs  and  conifers  that  characterize 
Dolly  Sods,  was  the  preferred  habitat  of 
Appalachian  cottontails. 

Not  so,  says  Dr.  Ralph  Harnishfeger  of 
Lock  Haven  University,  who  has  been 
studying  the  habitat  requirements  of  this 
newly  named  species  in  Pennsylvania.  “By 
far,”  he  says,  “the  most  abundant  Appala- 
chian populations  found  so  far  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  in  bramble-dominated,  very 
young  regenerating  forest  stands  where  the 
tornado  went  through  in  1985  in  north- 
ern Clinton  County.  Second  in  abundance 
is  such  a blowdown  where  pines  are  planted 
between  windrowed  debris  and  soil  with 
dense  bramble  cover,  and  third  in  abun- 
dance is  a dense  stand  of  scrub  oak  on  a 
SGL  176  clearcut  site  in  Centre  County.” 

That  leaves  me  almost  hack  where  1 
started.  Dense  scrub  oak  covers  our 
powerline  right-of-way,  so  we  might  have 
a few  Appalachian  cottontails,  but  those 
that  hang  out  in  our  yard,  fields,  forest 
edges  and  beneath  our  Norway  spruce 
grove  are  probably  Eastern  cottontails,  al- 
though even  scientists  admit  that  they  are 
difficult  to  distinguish  in  the  field  from 
Appalachian  cottontails. 

Whatever  cottontail  species  we’re  talk- 


ing about,  habitat  is  the  key,  and  habitat 
for  Eastern  cottontails  has  changed  over 
the  years.  At  one  time  hedgerows  and 
dense  brambles  of  blackberry  and  black 
raspberry  on  farms  provided  good  cover  for 
cottontails.  Now  there  is  “cleaner  farming 
and  maximum  usage  of  acreage,”  accord- 
ing to  Game  Commission  wildlife  biolo- 
gist Tom  Hardisky.  ’’When  the  landscape 
changed,  the  animals  changed.”  Today 
they  are  more  common  in  suburban  or  even 
city  backyards  with  adequate  food  and 
cover  than  they  are  on  farms.  “But,” 
Hardisky  says,  “the  neat  thing  about  rab- 
bits is  that  you  can  manage  them  on  small 
acreage,  fewer  than  five  acres,  in  fact.” 
While  they  don’t  need  a big  area,  they  do 
need  basic  food  and  cover  near  each  other. 
“Woody  cover  is  real  important,”  accord- 
ing to  Hardisky.  ’’They  also  like  human- 
created  brushpiles  or  underneath  a porch 
or  junk  pile.” 

One  study  of  daytime  habitat  selection 
by  radio-tagged  Eastern  cottontails  in  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,  conducted  by  Donald 
P.  Althoff,  Gerald  L.  Storm  and  David  R. 
Dewalle  on  SGL  176  near  State  College 
over  a 2-year  period,  found  that  shrubland 
and  old  fields  were  preferred  over  crop- 
lands, except  when  corn  and  oats  matured 
in  summer  and  autumn.  The  researchers 
concluded  that  “dense  vegetation  near  the 
ground  is  a key  determinant  of  suitable 
habitat  for  cottontails  . . . structure, 
more  than  species  composition,  of  sur- 
rounding vegetation  also  appears  to  he 
critically  important  to  daytime  habitat  se- 
lection by  cottontails.” 

Throughout  the  year,  cottontails  spend 
their  days  sleeping  either  in  forms  or  bur- 
rows. Forms  are  small,  scratched-out  de- 
pressions in  clumps  of  grass,  under 
brushpiles,  in  blackberry  thickets  or  at  the 
base  of  suitable  trees.  In  the  winter  cotton- 
tails are  more  likely  to  occupy  deserted 
woodchuck,  skunk  or  other  small  mammal 
dens  as  burrows  and  escape  cover. 

Eastern  cottontails  are  generalists, 
which  means  they  eat  a wide  variety  of 
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plants,  including  garden  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Grasses  of  many  species,  the  leaves 
of  dandelions,  curly  dock  and  plantain,  and 
clover  flowers  and  leaves  are  favorites  dur- 
ing the  growing  season.  Because  our  un- 
cultivated lawn  contains  all  those  plants, 
we  can  sit  on  our  veranda  in  the  evening 
and  watch  the  cottontails  eat.  They  are 
especially  fond  of  white  clover. 

In  the  winter  they  eat  the  buds,  tender 
twigs  and  hark  of  many  shrub  and  tree  spe- 
cies, such  as  staghorn  sumac,  red  maple, 
blackberry,  raspberry,  witch  hazel,  wild 
black  cherry  and  apple.  Last  autumn,  after 
an  old  apple  tree  was  felled  by  an  ice  storm, 
my  husband  used  his  tractor  to  drag  it  be- 
hind a Norway  spruce  tree  in  our  over- 
grown First  Field.  By  winter’s  end  all  of  its 
reachable  hark  had  been  chewed  off  by  rab- 
bits, and  rabbit  tracks  radiated  from  all  di- 
rections, specifically  to  the  spruce  grove 
itself,  which  provided  both  food  and  ther- 
mal cover,  and  to  the  Sapsucker  Ridge 
woods.  This  area,  by  the  way,  is  a good  third 
of  a mile  and  uphill  from  our  brushy  yard 
habitat. 

Sometime  in  January  or  February  cot- 
tontails engage  in  courtship.  Snow  is  no 
deterrent,  as  females  turn  to  face  advanc- 
ing males  and  either  jab  at  them  with  their 
front  feet  or  charge  them.  Dominant  males 
will  then  dash  at  the  females,  and  if  the 
females  are  interesteel,  they  jump  over  the 
males.  One  observer  — Glenn 
Wasson  — recalls  being  awakened 
by  his  mother  in  the  middle  of  a 
cold  winter  night  to  look  out  on 
a large  assemblage  of  rabbits  — 
“leaping,  tumbling  and  rolling  in 
spumes  of  flying  snow  . . . .”  He 
thought  they  were  playing 
games.  “The  most  spectacular 
game  was  their  version  of 
chicken,”  he  wrote, 
which  one  rabbit 
would  run  full  speed 
at  a line  of  sitting 
rabbits,  which 
would  each  leap 


high  into  the  air  as  the  runner  passed 
underneath.”  Wasson  and  his  family  had 
been  treated  to  the  full  range  of  cottontail 
courtship  despite,  as  he  mentioned,  regu- 
larly hunting  them  and  owning  a dog  and 
several  cats. 

Eventually,  after  more  chasing,  the  fe- 
males relent  and  breed  with  the  dominant 
males.  The  rabbits  then  go  their  separate 
ways.  After  between  25  and  35  days,  the 
female  cottontail  gives  birth  to  her  first  lit- 
ter in  a warm  nest  she  has  dug.  Measuring 
about  five  inches  in  diameter,  the  nest  is 
lined  with  dry  grasses  and  shredded  leaves, 
and  finally  with  soft  fur  she  has  plucked 
from  her  belly  and  breast.  Exposing  her 
breast  allows  her  three  to  six  young  to  nurse 
more  easily. 

During  the  daytime,  she  stays  in  her 
form  away  from  the  nest,  returning  to  it  at 
dawn  and  dusk  so  her  young  can  nurse.  For 
16  days  she  tends  them,  licking  them  clean 
after  feeding  them,  carefully  closing  the 
nest,  and  then  feeding  nearby.  The  little 
ones  are  then  on  their  own,  while  their 
mother  has  as  many  as  three  to  seven  lit- 
ters in  one  year,  should  she  live  so  long.  Up 
to  half  of  her  newborns  may  have  young 
before  the  year  is  over.  In  scientific  terms, 
cottontails  are  r-selected,  which  means 
they  have  high  birth  and 
death  rates,  providing  food 
number  o 
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raccoons,  fishers,  coyotes,  bobcats,  feral 
cats,  great  horned  owls,  redtail,  red-shoub 
dered,  rough-legged  and  marsh  hawks,  gos- 
hawks and  crows. 

To  escape  predators,  rabbits  use  two 
tactics.  Either  they  “flush,”  which  is  a 
rapid,  zigzag  run  to  a familiar  travel  lane 
leading  to  cover,  or  “slink”  by  keeping  their 
bodies  close  to  the  ground  and  their  ears 
laid  hack  as  they  move  to  cover.  Frightened 
or  injured  rabbits  emit  high-pitched 
screams,  terrifying  sounds  that  we  some- 
times hear  at  night. 

Lately,  our  crop  of  cottontails  has  been 
larger  than  it  has  been  in 
decades.  “Rabbits,  rabbits,  everywhere,”  1 


wrote  in  my  journal  hack  in  July  of 
2001.  Most  of  them  were  young  rabbits 
that  boldly  fed  and  chased  in  our  yard  dur- 
ing the  day.  Last  summer  we  had  even  more 
rabbits,  and  last  winter  their  tracks  were 
abundant.  We  also  had  rabbits  coming  to 
eat  spilled  birdseed  early  in  the  morning. 

Our  habitat  hasn’t  changed  much  over 
the  years,  so  we  were  surprised  at  the  up- 
surge of  rabbit  numbers  and  wonder  what 
caused  it.  As  widespread  as  Eastern  cotton- 
tails are,  like  so  many  of  our  common  wild 
animals,  there  is  much  more  we  can  learn 
about  their  lives  by  watching  them.  Maybe 
someday  I’ll  even  find  Appalachian  cot- 
tontails here.  □ 
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straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  P.J.  Reilly 


For  most  bowhunters  whitetails,  of  course,  are  the  pri- 
mary quarry , but  by  paying  attention  to  seasons , regula- 
tions and  fluorescent  orange  requirements , chances  at 
other  game  and  furbearers  can  make  a sometimes  other- 
wise uneventful  vigil  interesting. 

The  Opportunistic 
Bowhunter 


AS  EXCITING  as  howhunting  for  deer 
L can  he,  there  are  periods  of  inactiv- 
ity. Sometimes,  long  periods  of  inactivity. 
You  sit  in  your  stand  tor  hours,  watching 
every  species  of  woodland  wildlife  except 
deer  walk  past.  Instead  of  just  watching 
squirrels,  foxes,  coyotes  and  turkeys  while 
howhunting  for  deer,  the  opportunistic 
howhunter  adds  them  to  the  list  of 
huntahle  game. 


In  Pennsylvania,  it’s  legal  to  take  other 
animals  with  your  how  while  you  are 
howhunting  for  deer.  Obviously,  you  can 
hunt  these  other  animals  only  when  they 
are  in  season,  and  there  are  certain  require- 
ments you  have  to  meet,  hut  it’s  a great 
way  to  pass  the  time  until  that  deer  shows 
up.  It’s  also  a great  way  to  add  some  game 
to  your  freezer  or  a couple  of  trophies  for 
your  wall. 

Let’s  take  a look  at  what’s  available  to 
hunt  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  archery- 
deer  season,  what  the  law  says  about  it  and 
what  you  need  to  harvest  these  alternative 
game  animals  or  furbearers.  For  starters, 
understand  that  the  archery  deer  season 
this  year  is  set  for  October  4 through  No- 
vember 15  and  December  26  through  Janu- 
ary 10,  2004. 

Squirrels 

Squirrel  seasoia  this  year  opens  on  Oc- 
tober 18  and  runs  through  November  29, 
and  then  from  December  15  through  De- 
cember 23,  and  December  26  through  Feh- 
ruary  7.  If  you’re  going  to  try  shooting  a 
squirrel  during  archery  deer  season,  make 
sure  the  season  for  squirrels  is  open.  This 
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year,  squirrels  are  in  throughout  the  early 
and  late  archery  deer  seasons,  except  for 
October  4- 17.  1 should  note  here  that 
grouse  are  also  legal  game  during  the  same 
period  of  the  archery  deer  seasons,  but  let’s 
be  realistic.  Hitting  a squirrel  with  an  ar- 
row can  be  tricky  enough,  let  alone  a 
grouse.  Likewise,  rabbits  and  pheasants  are 
legal  game  during  part  of  the  fall  and  win- 
ter bow  seasons,  but  archery  deer  hunters 
aren’t  as  likely  to  cross  paths  with  these 
animals  as  they  are  with  squirrels. 

Because  all  small  game  hunters  have  to 
wear  at  least  250  square  inches  of  fluores- 
cent orange  on  their  head,  chest  and  back 
at  all  times,  archery  deer  hunters  who  want 
to  bag  a squirrel  or  two  must  do  the  same. 
Even  though  your  primary  intent  when  you 
go  into  the  woods  may  be  to  bag  a deer,  if 
you  come  out  with  a squirrel,  then  you’re 
considered  a small  game  hunter.  The  bag 
limit  is  six  squirrels  per  day,  and  hunters 
may  have  12  in  their  possession  after  the 
first  day. 

Archers  can  pretty  much  count  on  ar- 
rows passing  completely  through  any  squir- 
rels they  shoot.  For  this  reason,  it’s  best  to 
use  field  tips  on  the  arrows  you  plan  on 
shooting  at  squirrels.  When  1 know  I’m 
going  to  hunt  squirrels  while  I’m  in  my  deer 
stand.  I’ll  put  two  arrows  with  field  tips  in 
my  quiver  next  to  my  broadhead-tipped 
arrows.  Most  shots  at  squirrels  for  archery 
deer  hunters  will  be  taken  while  aiming 
down  at  the  ground.  That’s  another  rea- 
son why  you  don’t  want  to  use  broadheads. 
A broadhead  zipping  through  a squirrel  on 
the  ground  is  almost  guaranteed  to  come 
out  of  the  ground  with  bent  blades. 

A popular  shot  at  squirrels  for  hunters 
using  firearms  is  when  the  squirrel  is  cling- 
ing to  a tree  trunk.  Don’t  take  that  shot 
with  a bow,  though,  because  all  you’ll  do  is 
pin  the  squirrel  to  the  tree  with  your  ar- 
row, and  you’ll  have  no  way  of  retrieving 
it.  Another  shot  to  avoid  is  at  a squirrel 
sitting  on  a tree  limb.  Remember,  your  ar- 
row is  going  to  zip  right  through  that  squir- 
rel, and  you  have  to  be  concerned  about 


where  it  will  go  after  that.  Unless  the 
ground  is  directly  behind  the  limb  from 
your  shot  angle  up  in  your  stand,  your  ar- 
row will  fly  off  wildly  into  the  woods.  At 
the  very  least,  you’re  likely  to  lose  your 
arrow.  At  worst,  you  could  hurt  someone. 

If  you’ve  ever  watched  squirrels  from 
your  deer  stand,  you  know  they  are  ex- 
tremely skittish.  Their  almost  constant 
state  of  motion  is  a real  problem  for  archers 
trying  to  zero  in  on  the  vitals.  The  best 
time  to  shoot  at  a squirrel  from  your 
treestand  is  either  when  the  squirrel  is 
scratching  at  the  ground  with  its  nose  bur- 
ied in  leaves,  or  when  it  sits  up  on  its  hind 
legs  to  nibble  on  an  acorn. 

Turkeys 

With  all  game  but  elk  and  migratory 
game  birds  being  managed  now  according 
to  the  new  wildlife  management  units  sys- 
tem, if  you  want  to  take  a turkey  while 
you’re  in  your  deer  stand  this  fall,  make 
sure  you  know  which  WMU  you’re  in,  be- 
cause fall  turkey  season  dates  vary  across 
the  state. 

In  WMUs  1 A,  IB,  2A,  2B,  2C,  2D,  2E, 
2F,  2G,  3A,  3B,  3C,  3D,  4A,  4B,  4C,  4D 
and  4E  this  fall,  turkey  season  overlaps  the 
archery  deer  season  from  November  1-15. 
In  WMUs  5C  and  5D,  turkey  season  over- 
laps archery  deer  season  from  November 
1-8.  And  in  WMUs  5A  and  5B,  there  is 
no  fall  turkey  season.  In  those  units  open 
to  fall  turkey  hunting,  hunters  may  har- 
vest one  bird  of  either  sex  for  the  season. 

Fluorescent  orange  requirements  during 
the  fall  turkey  season  also  vary  across  the 
state.  Again,  if  you’re  planning  to  take  a 
turkey  during  your  archery  deer  hunt,  you 
have  to  follow  the  orange  requirements  set 
for  turkey  hunters.  In  WMUs  1 A,  IB,  2 A, 
2B,  5C  and  5D,  turkey  hunters  must  wear 
a minimum  100  square  inches  of  fluores- 
cent orange  while  moving  through  the 
woods.  Think  of  this  as  a solid  orange  hat 
or  sash.  Once  you’re  on  stand,  the  fluores- 
cent orange  is  not  required,  although  it’s 
strongly  recommended. 
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In  all  other  WMUs  open  to  tall  turkey 
hunting,  hunters  must  wear  at  least  250 
square  inches  of  orange  on  the  head,  chest 
and  hack  while  moving  through  the  woods. 
A solid  orange  vest  and  hat  will  meet  this 
requirement.  Once  you’re  on  stand,  you 
can  stash  your  orange  clothes,  hut  you  must 
display  at  least  100  square  inches  of  fluo- 


rescent  orange,  visible  in  a 360'degree  arc, 
within  15  feet  of  your  position. 

For  taking  a turkey  with  a how,  you  can 
use  the  same  hroadheads  you  use  for  deer. 
However,  these  hroadheads  are  likely  to  zip 
right  through  a turkey.  Assuming  you  hit 
the  bird’s  vitals,  the  turkey  will  die,  but  the 
unknown  is  how  tar  you’ll  have  to  chase  it 
before  it  expires;  and  if  it  flies  off,  your 
problems  are  compounded. 

For  starters,  it’s  better  to  use  hroadheads 
made  especially  for  turkey  hunting.  These 
heads  look  similar  to  regular  hroadheads, 
except  they  have  two  extra  prongs,  which 
are  aptly  called  “turkey  spurs.”  These  spurs 
actually  impede  the  penetration  of  the 
hroadhead,  which  encourages  the  arrow  to 
stay  in  the  turkey,  making  it  harder  for  the 
bird  to  fly.  Anything  you  can  do  to  pre- 
vent a vitally  hit  turkey  from  flying  off  is  a 
good  thing.  At  least  if  it  runs,  you  can  fol- 
low a blood  trail. 

If  I know  I’m  going  to  he  howhunting 
for  deer  during  fall  turkey  season  in  an  area 


that’s  open  to  turkey  hunting.  I’ll  he  sure 
to  carry  a turkey  decoy  or  two  with  me, 
along  with  a couple  of  turkey  calls.  Both 
can  help  lure  turkeys  within  effective  bow 
range. 

Furbearers 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  furbear- 
ers we’re  talking  about  here  are 
foxes,  coyotes,  bobcats  and  rac- 
coons. These  are  the  furbearing 
animals  archery  deer  hunters  are 
most  likely  to  encounter  in  the 
woods.  Hunting  season  for  foxes, 
bobcats  and  raccoons  this  year  is 
slated  for  October  18  through 
February  21,  so  it  overlaps  both 
the  early  and  late  archery  deer 
seasons  from  October  18  on.  Be- 
cause there  is  no  closed  season  on 
coyotes,  they  are  legal  game 
throughout  both  legs  of  the  ar- 
chery deer  seasons. 

Bobcats  may  he  hunted  only 
in  WMUs  2F,  2G,  3A,  3B,  30 
and  3D,  and  only  by  hunters  who  have 
furtaker  licenses  and  who  have  secured 
bobcat  hunting-trapping  permits.  The  bob- 
cat permits  are  issued  by  lottery  each  year. 
A hunter  may  receive  one  bobcat  permit 
that  may  he  used  to  harvest  one  bobcat 
during  the  license  year. 

To  hunt  coyotes  while  bowhunting  for 
deer,  all  you  need  is  your  general  hunting 
license  and  an  unfilled  deer  tag.  It  you  till 
your  deer  tag  you  can  still  hunt  coyotes 
with  your  bow,  but  then  you’ll  need  a 
turtaker  license  and  to  wear  250  square 
inches  of  fluorescent  orange  material  on 
the  head,  chest  and  hack  combined,  vis- 
ible 360  degrees.  For  foxes  and  raccoons, 
however,  you’ll  need  a furtaker  license  in 
addition  to  your  general  license.  Hunters 
may  take  an  unlimited  number  of  coyotes, 
foxes  and  raccoons. 

Compared  to  a deer,  coyotes,  foxes,  rac- 
coons and  bobcats  are  small  animals.  How- 
ever, they  are  extremely  hardy,  so  plan  on 
using  your  deer  hunting  hroadheads  to 


BOWHUNTERS  spend  many  long  hours  on  stand 
waiting  for  deer  to  show.  By  hunting  other  game, 
archers  can  add  to  their  fun  on  their  days  afield. 
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harvest  these  furhearers.  More  than  likely, 
you  could  kill  any  of  these  animals  with  a 
field  tip,  but  death  wouldn’t  come  as 
quickly  and  humanely  as  it  would  with  a 
broadhead.  Ensuring  a quick,  humane  kill 
is  your  duty  as  a hunter. 

Of  these  furhearers,  raccoons  are  prob- 
ably the  easiest  to  bag.  Foxes,  coyotes  and 
bobcats,  on  the  other  hand,  are  extremely 
wary.  They  have  keen  senses  of  sight,  smell 
and  hearing.  When  I’m  focusing  strictly  on 
bowhunting  for  deer,  I feel  pretty  confi- 
dent that  as  long  as  my  treestand  is  not 
too  low,  the  only  way  a deer  is  going  to  see 
me  draw  back  my  bow  is  if  it’s  looking  right 
at  me.  In  that  instance,  naturally,  I 
wouldn’t  draw.  I’d  wait  for  the  deer  to  look 
away.  Drawing  back  on  a fox,  coyote  or 
bobcat,  however,  is  a whole  different  mat- 
ter. Their  eyesight  rivals  that  of  the  wiliest 


wild  turkey.  I’ve  been  spotted  by  foxes  the 
instant  I twitched  my  hand  to  start  draw- 
ing my  bow,  and  I would  have  bet  the  farm 
none  of  those  foxes  had  any  idea  I was 
around.  It’s  been  my  experience  that  if  you 
want  to  bag  one  of  these  critters  with  a 
bow,  you  better  draw  when  their  view  of 
you  is  obstructed  by  a tree  or  a rock,  or  else 
they  will  more  than  likely  peg  you  when 
you  move. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania,  we’re  fortunate 
to  have  a long  list  of  huntable  game  and 
ample  seasons  to  pursue  those  animals.  The 
fall  and  winter  archery  deer  seasons  cover 
a lot  of  time  during  the  heart  of  our  prime 
hunting  months.  The  opportunistic 
bowhunter  is  the  one  who  takes  advantages 
of  the  seasons  for  alternative  game  species 
when  they  overlap  the  archery  deer 
hunt.  □ 


Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Beaver  Trap 

Place  the  numbers  of  the  correct  statements  in  the  spaces  below  to  find  the  an- 
swer to  the  question. 


Beavers  were  always  abundant  in  Pennsylvania.  ( 2 ) 

Beavers  were  once  brought  into  PA  from  New  York  and  Canada.  ( 1 ) 

Beavers  were  considered  useless  to  the  natural  environment.  (6) 

Beaver  young  are  called  kits.  (9) 

Beavers  are  prized  for  their  pelts.  (3) 

Beavers  feel  most  comfortable  on  land.  (5) 

Beavers  live  in  every  state  except  Hawaii.  (4) 

Beavers  are  carnivores.  (7) 

Beavers  are  solitary.  (2) 


In  what  year  was  the  first  legal  season  for  trapping  heavers? 


answer  on  p.  63 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Dave  Ehrig 


As  with  any  firearm,  to  get  the  most  from  your 
muzzldoader  you  must  become  familiar  with  its  feel  and 
function,  and  understand  the  limitations  and  lethal  dis- 
tance of  your  powder/bullet  combination.  Time  spent  at  a 
bench  on  a range  is  the  best  way  to  do  this. 


Keep  Yer  Powder  Dry 
and  Shoot  Straight 


IF  THEY  intend  to  succeed,  hunters  need 
to  know  far  more  about  their 
muzzle  loaders  than  “powder,  patch  and 
hall.”  And  with  more  than  40  styles  of 
muzzleloading  rifles,  and  as  many  choices 
of  gun  sights,  it’s  necessary  to  understand 
the  basics  of  sighting  in  or  the  rifle  will 
never  “shoot  straight.” 

Deer  tracks  were  everywhere.  The  fresh 


coating  of  snow  was  making  it  easy  to  see 
that  the  deer  had  moved  to  the  shelter  of 
the  hemlocks  by  Junk’s  Pond,  and  it  ap- 
peared  it  would  he  an  easy  hunt.  Having 
hunted  this  Bradford  County  game  lands 
for  the  last  three  decades,  the  four  of  us 
who  get  together  for  our  traditional  post- 
Christmas  hunt  here  consider  it  a strong 
tradition.  What  a collection  of  diehard 
muzzleloaders.  We  are  all  more  than  50 
years  old,  veteran  flintlockers  with  haphaz' 
ard  histories  of  success  on  late  season  deer, 
and  each  hunter  was  carrying  a gun  from  a 
different  manufacturer:  A Thompson/Cen' 
ter  Hawken  .50,  a Traditions  .50,  a Lyman 
Deerstalker  .54  and  a Dixie  American  Jae- 
ger .54  — all  deadly  for  whitetails. 

Anticipation  was  running  high  as  the 
two  drivers  walked  with  the  wind  to  the 
two  standers,  who  watched  for  fleeing  shad- 
ows of  brown.  The  first  two  drives  proved 
that  there  were  plenty  of  whitetails  around, 
as  the  tracks  in  the  snow  indicated,  but 
the  first  glimpse  of  deer  didn’t  take  place 

IF  YOU  hunt  from  a treestand  during  the 
early  antlerless  muzzleloader  season  in 
October,  make  sure  you  practice  from  a 
treestand  during  the  off  season. 
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until  later  in  the  morning. 

While  the  temperature  hovered  near 
zero,  it  was  ironic  to  see  vapor  rising  from 
the  hats  of  hunters.  Walking  the  Endless 
Mountains  of  Bradford  County  will  do  that 
for  the  body:  frosted  mustaches  and  steam- 
ing heads,  tired  feet,  numbing  fingers  and 
achy  joints. 

The  third  drive  was  the  charm.  Bob  and 
Gary  retraced  their  steps  from  the  first 
drive,  and  tracks  showed  that  the  whitetails 
had  escaped  from  the  hemlocks,  just  as  we 
predicted  they  would.  Rather  than  follow- 
ing their  usual  trails  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
though,  they  had  hightailed  it  to  the  right, 
into  the  deadfalls  left  by  a recent  lumber- 
ing activity.  And  that  was  exactly  from 
where  they  broke  cover.  The  drivers 
watched  the  explosion  of  brown,  as  the 
fleeing  deer  kicked  up  their  heels  and 
crashed  through  the  timbered  treetops. 
Flintlocks  were  drawn  to  full-cock  and 
mounted  to  shoulders,  but  the  whitetails’ 
quick  escape  through  the  thick  cover  didn’t 
allow  for  any  ethical  shots.  Suddenly,  ad- 
ditional fleeing  deer  went  by  the  standers, 
but  they  were  caught  off  guard.  Bill  and  1 
had  not  yet  reached  the  standers  when  four 
does  burst  from  the  treetops  and  headed 
straight  at  us.  Calling  out  to  Bill  to  shoot, 
I shouldered  the  Jaeger.  Normally,  a deer 
gives  a hunter  three  seconds  or  so  to  shoot. 
One  second  when  you  first  spot  the  quarry, 
the  second  when  the  animal  is  standing 
j broadside  in  your  zone  of  fire,  and  a third 
! second  as  they  flee  and  quarter  away.  These 
i four  does,  however,  didn’t  follow  the  rules. 

, In  less  than  three  seconds  they  had  come 
and  gone,  allowing  only  a close  quick  shot 
that  was  intercepted  by  a branch.  My  tag 
would  stay  in  my  license  that  day. 

Whenever  a hunter  misses  a deer,  a sec- 
ond guessing,  soul-searching  process  be- 
gins. Did  I sight  in  the  rifle  correctly?  Are 
my  sights  accurate,  or  would  my  old  eyes 
I be  better  off  with  the  newer  fiber  optic 
sights?  Could  I see  a buckhom  iron  sight 
' more  clearly  than  the  V- notch?  Did  I sight 
in  the  rifle  at  the  wrong  distance? 


There  are  basically  four  styles  of  open 
sights  for  18th  century-styled  flintlocks,  an 
untold  number  of  inserts  for  aperture  or 
“peep”  sights  for  19th  century-styled  side 
hammer  percussions,  and  a myriad  of  reti- 
cules for  scopes  for  the  newer  in-line  per- 
cussion muzzleloading  rifles.  All  of  them 
work  as  advertised,  but  muzzleloading  bul- 
lets and  ballistics  are  considerably  differ- 
ent than  those  produced  by  centerfire  car- 
tridge rifles.  Reduce  the  velocities  by  an 
average  thousand  feet  per  second,  double 
and  triple  the  weights  of  bullets,  while  giv- 
ing those  bullets  less  “slippery”  ballistic 
coefficients,  and  you  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent shooting  game  to  master. 

Before  any  sight-in  session  you  need  to 
check  a rifle,  particularly  the  sights,  so  that 
you  can  verify  its  accuracy.  Little  gremlins, 
such  as  loose  sight  bases  (yes,  screws  do 
come  loose  on  rifles  as  well  as  shooters), 
wiggly  rear  adjustable  sights  and  scope 
mounts  not  properly  tightened  all  contrib- 
ute to  missed  deer. 

While  boresighters,  collimators  and  la- 
sers are  great  aids  in  getting  close  on  that 
first  shot,  they  are  not  accuracy  guaran- 
tees, so  they  do  not  substitute  for  zeroing  a 
gun  on  the  range. 

Muzzleloaders  need  to  control  the  vari- 
ables of  powder  and  bullet,  as  well  as  igni- 
tion. Be  sure  to  use  the  same  lot  number 
of  black  powder  or  replica  powder  for  the 
entire  sight-in  session.  Each  batch  of  pow- 
der will  have  small  variations  in  bum  rate, 
as  the  mixing  and  milling  of  black  powder 
is  not  an  exact  science.  Do  not  switch  be- 
tween FFg  and  FFFg  grades  of  black  pow- 
der. FFFg  powder  will  generate  about  10 
percent  more  velocity  than  the  same  vol- 
ume of  FFg.  Also,  on  the  bench,  use  a pow- 
der measure,  not  a scale,  to  work  up  a load. 
That  way,  you’re  sure  to  get  the  same  per- 
formance in  the  field  as  you  did  on  the 
range.  Also,  be  sure  to  follow  your 
manufacturer’s  recommendations  for  safe 
loading  of  the  firearm  and  for  maximum 
loads,  and  work  from  there. 

Furthermore,  do  not  switch  powder 
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brands  or  types,  because  there  is  a differ- 
ence in  velocities  when  comparing  hlack 
powder  and  its  replicas.  Swiss  brand  hlack 
powder  provides  more  velocity  than  El- 
ephant or  GOEX,  for  example,  and  Triple 
Seven  produces  more  velocity  than 
Pyrodex  RS  or  Select.  Choose  the  brand 
that  you  are  going  to  hunt  with  and  stick 
to  it. 


To  begin  with  the  most  basic  and  old- 
est of  the  muzzleloading  rifle  systems,  let’s 
take  a look  at  how  to  sight  in  the  average 
flintlock  rifle  with  a patched  roundhall. 
Accept  the  fact  that  this  system  is  designed 
for  shooting  accurately  at  under  100  yards, 
but  keep  in  mind  that  most  deer  are  shot 
at  much  closer  distances. 

Always,  always,  sight  in  your  rifle  on  a 
solid  rest.  This  could  he  sandbags  atop  a 
bench  or  table  or  gun  vise.  You  will  never 
he  sure  of  your  shot  placement  if  you  can- 
not control  the  variables  of  a moving  sight 
picture,  such  as  a wobbling  off-hand  shot. 
Erom  this  solid  rest,  carefully  squeeze  off 
three  shots  with  a dead-center  hold.  This 
means  that  you  level  the  top  of  the  front 
sight  with  the  top  of  the  notch  in  your  rear 
sight,  and  hold  that  picture  in  the  center 
of  the  target. 

Begin  your  shooting  close  to  the  target. 
1 like  to  zero  the  rifle  at  13  yards,  which 
not  only  puts  my  first  shot  on  paper  hut 
immediately  shows  if  I’m  in  vertical  align- 


ment. It’s  easy  to  raise  or  lower  the  group 
by  varying  the  elevation  of  the  sights,  hut 
horizontal  alignment  is  a lot  more  difficult 
to  correct.  With  a 13 -yard  zero  the  bullet 
will  print  one- inch  high  at  50  yards,  hit 
center  at  75  yards  and  drop  an  inch  at  100 
yards.  This  system  works  with  rifles  in 
caliber’s  .45  to  .58  if  the  muzzle  velocities 
are  between  1,000  and  2,000  feet  per  sec- 
ond. These  are  typical  ve- 
locities for  the  “hotter” 
hunting  loads  of  black  pow- 
der pushing  a patched 
roundhall.  If  you  are  shoot- 
ing a heavier  lead  slug,  such 
as  the  T/C  Maxi-hall,  or  one 
of  the  many  sahotted 
rounds,  your  ballistics  will  be 
similar  if  your  muzzle  veloci- 
ties are  more  than  1 ,000  feet 
per  second. 

Another  method  for 
sighting  in,  which  has  been 
handed  down  through  the 
ages  of  black  powder  shoot- 
ing competitors,  is  to  sight  in  at  40  yards. 
Often,  that  will  put  your  bullet  on  the  same 
spot  at  80  yards.  This  is  a result  of  the  tra- 
jectory of  a bullet  climbing  through  40 
yards,  hittiiag  an  inch  high  at  60  yards,  and 
then  descending  to  the  same  line  of  sight 
at  80. 

If  your  groups  at  short  ranges,  13  to  40 
yards,  are  more  than  two  inches,  there  are 
a few  things  you  can  adjust.  Begin  with  the 
ignition  sequence.  Elintlocks  should  fire 
with  a bang,  not  rattle  with  a klank'sis' 
hoom'bah.  A slow  ignition  will  affect  accu- 
racy, even  on  a solid  rest.  Eirst,  he  sure  the 
touch  hole  is  clean.  If  not,  a straightened 
paper  clip  works  fine  for  cleaning  fouling 
from  the  touch  hole.  Many  shooters  use 
too  much  primiiag  powder  in  the  priming 
pan.  Try  using  only  half  the  EEEEg  black 
powder  primer  that  you  normally  use,  and 
see  if  that  improves  your  groups.  A half  pan 
of  primer  pushed  away  from  the  touch  hole 
will  result  in  much  faster  ignition  than  one 
with  a full  pan  of  prime  clogging  the  open- 


KEEP  a record  for  each  muzzleloader  you  sight  in.  Not 
only  is  the  powder/patch/ball  or  bullet  type  a variable, 
but  so  is  the  powder  — whether  it's  black  powder  or  a 
replica  — and  lot  numbers. 
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ing  to  the  powder  train.  Also,  he  sure  that 
you  are  ramrodding  the  load  with  the  same 
pressure  each  time  you  load.  Bouncing  the 
ramrod  on  the  bullet  does  nothing  to  help 
enhance  accuracy,  hut  it  can  affect  it  nega- 
tively. Check  that  the  load  is  seated  at  the 
same  spot  each  time,  as  evidenced  hy  a 
mark  you  should  have  made  on  the  ram- 
rod the  first  time  you  loaded  the  clean  gun. 
Any  air  space  between  the  powder  and  the 
bullet  will  spike  pressures,  lead  to  inaccu- 
racy and  could  even  be  dangerous  to  the 
shooter  or  damage  the  barrel. 

Do  not  switch  bullets.  Once  your  flint- 
lock is  sighted  in,  it’s  sighted  in  for  a par- 
ticular bullet.  If  you  decide  to  use  a lead 
slug  or  sabotted  bullet  versus  a roundhall, 
you  must  sight  in  with  that  new  projectile. 
Confidence  in  your  gun  can  make  all  the 
difference  when  shooting  at  a deer.  Doubts 
about  your  load  combination  will  never 
allow  you  to  be  successful  in  the  field. 

One  of  the  big  problems  that  older 
hunters  encounter  is  the  ability  to  see  their 
open  sights  clearly.  As  we  age,  our  eyes 
change  shape.  Farsightedness  is  a condi- 
tion that  many  hunters  have  or  will  be- 
come familiar  with.  The  old  adage,  “I  use 
my  glasses  only  for  reading,”  is  often  heard 
in  the  post-50  gang  at  the  hunting  camp. 
But  what  does  that  mean  for  a shooter?  It 
means  that  it’s  time  to  make  some  changes. 

The  rear  sight  that  is  standard  equip- 
ment on  muzzleloading  rifles,  either  open 
iron,  aperture  or  fiber  optic,  is  positioned 
for  the  hunter  with  near  20/20  vision. 
When  farsighted  individuals  look  through 
these  sights  at  a distant  target,  the  rear  sight 
becomes  fuzzy  to  the  point  of  uselessness. 
A gunsmith  can  correct  this  by  simply 
moving  the  rear  sight  forward.  This  cleans 
up  the  sight  picture  and  does  not  make  the 
rifle  less  accurate.  A fuzzy  sight  picture  does 
that.  Sure,  someone  might  joke  about  the 


Fun  Game  answer: 
1934. 


cosmetics  of  your  rifle,  hut  a shooting  tro- 
phy, or  better  yet,  a 10-point  buck  will  soon 
take  care  of  that.  There  is  nothing  like  suc- 
cess to  silence  critics. 

Painting  your  iron  sights  can  also  en- 
hance the  way  you  see  them  in  a dark 
woods,  or  the  blinding  white-out  of  a 
sunny,  snowy  field.  Edge  the  top  of  the  rear 
sight  with  yellow  paint  and  edge  the  top 
of  the  front  sight  with  blue,  and  the  sights 
will  literally  pop  into  view.  These  two  pri- 
mary colors  really  jump  out  in  the  snow,  or 
enhance  the  edges  of  the  sights  in  shad- 
owy forests,  giving  an  advantage  to  the 
shooter. 

Fiber  optics  such  as  TruGlo,  HiViz  and 
Illuminator  absorb  the  low  light  of  dawn 
and  dusk  and  create  a more  visible  sight 
profile  than  iron  sights.  These  sights  are  a 
definite  advantage  in  low  light  conditions, 
but  they  won’t  give  the  precise  sight  pic- 
ture of  iron  sights.  While  a precise  sight 
picture  is  necessary  for  competition,  it 
could  be  argued  that  it’s  not  as  important 
for  hunting  conditions. 

The  lethal  area  on  a whitetail  is  about 
a 12-inch  diameter  zone,  roughly  the  size 
of  a paper  plate.  Any  sighting  system  that 
allows  accuracy  within  that  zone  out  to  100 
yards  will  be  sufficient  for  the  late  sea- 
son — the  flintlock-only  deer  season.  Keep 
in  mind  that  a roundhall  sighted  in  at  25 
yards  drops  about  50  inches  at  200  yards. 
Even  if  you  know  the  trajectory  table  or 
have  a rangefinder  for  exact  distancing  to 
the  target,  a 200-yard  shot  is  not  ethical. 
Of  course  it  can  be  argued  that  magnum 
charges  of  powder  and  better  bullet  designs 
will  cut  these  ballistics  in  half,  but  two  feet 
of  hold  over  is  a lot  to  bet  on,  even  if  there 
was  no  wind  and  you  had  an  adequate 
background. 

The  bottom  line  is  knowledge.  Become 
familiar  with  the  feel  and  function  of  your 
rifle,  and  understand  the  limitations  and 
lethal  distance  of  your  powder/bullet  com- 
bination. Take  only  ethical  shots  and  shoot 
straight  with  the  confidence  of  having  ze- 
roed in  the  system  back  at  the  bench.  □ 
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I DON’T  DO  WELL  when  the  temperature  and  humidity  climh  in  lockstep,  when 
simply  lying  motionless  at  daybreak  is  an  exercise  in  sweat.  The  sun  rises  with  an 
angry,  jaundiced  look,  turning  the  hazy  air  yellow  — air  so  thick  and  damp  that  it’s  like 
breathing  pancake  batter. 

1 shuffle  downstairs,  pour  a glass  of  juice  and  wander  barefoot  into  the  yard,  where 
my  toes,  at  least,  find  a hit  of  coolness  down  among  the  blades  of  grass.  The  newly  risen 
sun,  however,  is  already  hot  on  my  neck,  and  I know  the  day  is  going  to  he  a beast. 

Nothing  moves  except  the  water  bubbling  in  the 
pond,  where  green  frogs,  luxuriating  in  the  oce- 
anic humidity,  sit  unblinking  on  the  old  field 
stones  that  rim  the  pool.  It’s  a fine  day  to  be 
a frog,  at  least. 

It’s  like  this  for  me  every  August,  a month 
when  the  idea  of  living  in,  say,  Greenland, 
takes  on  a certain  charm.  But  beneath 
August’s  somnolent,  sticky  exterior,  the  pulse 
is  quickening.  The  signs  are  subtle  at  first,  hut  unmis- 
takable if  you  know  where  to  look. 

Black  clouds  of  starlings  swirl  over  the  cornfields,  where  the  stalks  are  turning  a 
papery  yellow  from  the  tips  down,  and  hiss  dryly  when  a hot  breeze  blows.  The  meadows 
overspread  with  goldenrod  and  the  deep  purple  of  ironweed,  among  which  monarchs 
flit,  their  antennae  aimed  for  Mexico.  The  male  hummingbirds  have  already  gone  south, 
and  now  the  females  and  young  of  the  year  are  moving,  too.  Out  on  the  river,  the 
mudflats  are  alive  with  shorehirds  that  were  in  the  Arctic  just  a couple  weeks  ago.  The 
squirrels  are  busy  in  the  oaks,  cutting  down  the  first,  still-green  acorns. 

Something’s  up,  and  its  name  is  autumn.  The  land  lies  balanced  on  the  seasonal 
fulcrum  — still  summer  by  the  thermometer,  hut  just  waiting  for  a nudge,  just  one  good 
jolt  of  cool,  Canadian  air  to  start  the  ball  rolling. 

And  when  it  rolls,  as  it  gathers  momentum,  what  a sight  it  is  to  see  — the  maples 
scattering  orange  and  red  Hecks  against  a windy  blue  October  sky;  mountainous,  glossy 
hears  vacuuming  up  beechnuts;  the  deer  grown  muscled  and  gray  for  winter;  the  thud  of 
windfall  apples  hitting  the  ground;  the  weird  whistling  rise  of  woodcock;  the  hard- 
edged  angles  of  a golden  eagle’s  wings  on  a November  gale. 

So  I won’t  move  to  Greenland,  I guess.  I’d  miss  this  all  too  much  — scraping  through 
August’s  sweaty  rind  to  find  the  sweet,  crisp 
heart  of  autumn  just  below  the  surface,  and 
all  the  intensity  that  that  vivid  season 
promises. 
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Yofffl^Mrchases  Help  Conserve  Wildlife 


2003  Elk  Licenses 


2003  marks  the  third 
modern-day  elk  hunt,  and 
there’s  more  reason  than 
ever  to  apply.  First,  if 
you’re  not  drawn  this 
year,  your  application 
will  qo  back  into  the 
dramnq^  next  year 
and  every  year  there- 
after that  you  also 
apply.  5o,  with  the 
new  preference  sys- 
tem, your  odds  of 


bein^  drawn  ^et  better  with  each  year  you  apply.  ' 

Second,  apply  for  an  elk  license  and  ^et  the  PGC’s  award  winnin 
elk  video,  “Pennsylvania  Elk:  Peclaiming  the  Alleghenies,”  for  only 
$10,  plus  $2.95  s&h.  See  page  105  in  this  year’s  digest,  or  visit  “P 
Elk  blunting  Head  a (Quarters”  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 

The  drawing  to  select  the  100  "winners"  will  be  held  Saturday,  Sept.  27.  The  elk  license 

application  can  be  completed  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Use  the  Came  Commission's  e-commerce  site.  Go  to  www.pgc.state.pa.us  and  click  on 
"The  Outdoor  Shop."  Complete  the  form  and  submit  your  credit  card  information. 
E-commerce  applications  will  be  accepted  through  Sept.  12. 

2.  Use  the  form  in  the  Pennsylvania  Digest  of  Hunting  & Trapping  Regulations.  Provide  all  the 
required  information,  enclose  a check  or  money  order  for  the  nonrefundable  $10  fee  and 
mail  to  the  PGC  by  Aug.  22. 

3.  Use  the  application 
form  found  on  the  PGC  ’ 
website  | 

www.pgc.state.pa.us.  \ 
Print  the  form,  ] 

provide  all  required  | 
information,  enclose  a | 
check  or  money  order  | 
for  the  nonrefundable 
$ 1 0 fee  and  mail  to  the 
PGC  by  Aug.  22. 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


The  Homesteader 

Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or  Ameri- 
can Express  ready,  or  mail  your  re- 
mittance to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


THE  HOMESTEADER,  by  Suean 
3ar\ke\/ Yoder,  i6  the  2003 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
fine  art  print.  Mr.  Cotton- 
tail — alias  rabbit,  bunny  and 
powderpuff — is  an  adaptable 
critter,  thriving  in  farming 
areas,  suburban  backyards, 
roadsides,  just  about  anywhere 
it  can  find  a little  cover. 

PRINTS  are  on  acid-free  paper; 
image  is  15  x 22V2 
inches.  Cost  is 
$125,  plus  s&h  (for 
framing  add 
$97.50,  plus  s&h). 

Embroidered,  4-inch 
patches  are  $4.71, 
plus  s&h.  PA  resi- 
dents add  6%  state  sales 
tax. 

WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s 
nongame  management  and 
research  projects. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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N A T I O N A I, 

Hunting  AND  Fishing 


»AY" 

'ANNIVERSARY 

www.nhfday.org 


SEPTEMBER  27  this  year  marks  the  32nd  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day,  first 
proclaimed  in  1972  hy  President  Nixon  as  the  fourth  Saturday  in  September.  The 
idea  for  a special  day  to  recognize  and  promote  what  hunters,  trappers  and  fishermen 
have  done  for  wildlife  conservation,  however,  began  right  here  in  Pennsylvania,  with  Ira 
Joffe,  owner  of  Joffe’s  Gun  Shop  in  Upper  Darby.  Thanks  to  Ira,  Governor  Raymond 
Shafer  proclaimed  an  “Outdoorsman’s  Day”  here  in  1970. 

Over  the  years,  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation  has  been  coordinating  and 
spearheading  efforts  to  help  sportsmen’s  clubs,  conservation  organizations  and  other 
groups  conduct  open  houses  and  public  demonstrations,  put  on  exhibits  and  host  other 
promotional  efforts  at  malls,  schools,  libraries  and  other  facilities,  all  to  call  attention  to 
what  sportsmen  and  women  have  done  for  wildlife  conservation  across  the  continent. 

Some  years  there  have  been  special  themes  promoted  through  NHFD,  such  as  in 
1993,  when  emphasis  was  placed  on  introducing  someone  new  — man  or  woman,  young 
or  old  — to  the  outdoor  sports.  But  the  overall  theme  every  year  is  to  create  a better 
public  awareness  of  the  lead  role  outdoorsmen  and  outdoorswomen  have  played  in  im- 
proving and  conserving  our  natural  resources. 

Over  the  course  of  the  20th  century,  deer,  elk,  turkeys,  antelope,  wood  ducks  and  many 
other  game  animals  have,  thanks  to  sportsmen,  been  brought  hack  from  near  extinction  to 
an  abundance  today  that  both  hunters  and  nonhunters  enjoy.  The  same  can  he  said  for 
many  nongame  species  of  wildlife  as  well.  Through  license  fees,  stamps,  excise  taxes  on 
hunting  and  shooting  equipment,  and  direct  donations  of  money  and  volunteer  efforts, 
hunters  and  anglers  have  anted  up  billions  of  dollars  and  countless  hours  of  volunteer 
effort  to  support  and  conduct  a wide  variety  ot  wildlife  and  environmental  projects  and 
programs. 

This  month  keep  an  eye  out  for  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  activities  in  your  area  and, 
if  you’re  so  inclined,  visit  the  Game  Commission’s  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management 
Area  on  Sunday,  September  28,  for  what  promises  to  be  an  action  tilled  day  of  activities 
to  promote  hunting,  trapping,  fishing  and  conservation.  See  page  46  for  more  details.  And 
if  nothing  else,  at  least  pause  for  a few  moments  this  month  and  take  pride  in  what  we,  as 
hunters,  trappers  and  fishermen,  have  done  to  make  our  nation’s  wildlife  resources  un- 
equalled anywhere  else  in  the  world.  — Boh  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

I noticed  in  the  July  issue 
a picture  of  two  WCOs 
checking  a hunter,  and  from 
what  I can  see,  the  officers  are 
riding  ATVs. 

If  I’m  not  allowed  to  ride 
an  ATV  on  game  lands,  why 
can  they? 

B.  Reis 
Craydon 

]ust  like  a food  and  cover 
worker  rrmy  drive  a tractor  on  a 
game  lands  field  and  a forester 
his  pickup  on  a road  closed  to 
the  public,  wildlife  conservation 
officers  may  use  ATVs  and 
other  forms  of  conveyance  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  on 
state  game  lands.  Incidentally, 
officers  receive  ATV  training 
before  being  allowed  to  use 
ATVs. 

Editor: 

I have  been  collecting 
Game  News  for  more  years 
than  I care  to  remember,  and 
to  date  I must  have  several 
hundred  back  issues.  Time 
and  again  I’ve  read  and  reread 
those  issues,  because  they  are 
still  so  interesting  and 
informative. 

Although  this  may  not  be 
an  original  idea,  is  it  possible 
to  reprint  articles  or  stories 
from  the  ’40s  and  ’50s,  say,  as 
a special  feature  each  month? 
I’m  sure  they  would  be  of 
interest  to  both  young  and 
old,  but  equally  sure  that 
many  good  articles  will  never 
be  read,  except  by  those  who 
have  access  to  back  issues. 

M.  Yasick 
Barnesboro 


Editor: 

I have  never  written  to  a 
magazine  before,  but  I just 
had  to  respond  to  a letter  in 


Editor: 

My  son  Greg  from  Lacyville  and  1 had  a most  sucessful 
hunting  season. We  each  bagged  our  bear  in  Pike  County,  Greg 
got  an  8'point  in  Bradford  County  during  archery  season  and  1 
got  a 9'point  on  opening  day  of  the  firearms  season,  and  we 
followed  that  with  our  gobblers  this  spring.  Greg’s  weighed  2 1 
pounds,  mine  19,  both  from  Bradford  County.  Who  needs  to 
go  out  West  to  get  a grand  slam?  Game  is  so  plentiful  here.  You 
just  have  to  put  in  your  time. 

Thank  you. 

R.  Smith 
Wyalusing 


the  May  issue,  from  the  fellow 
with  42  year’s  hunting 
experience  who  last  year  quit 
hunting  due  to  frustration  of 
having  to  let  five  bucks  walk 
because  he  wasn’t  sure  they 
had  enough  points. 

If  this  person’s  top  priority 
is  to  shoot  a deer  on  every 
hunt,  he’s  missing  what  being 
a true  sportsman  is  all  about. 
Enjoying  and  observing  other 


wildlife,  being  with  family  and 
friends,  and  just  the  opportu- 
nity  to  be  in  Penn’s  Woods 
are  important  aspects  to  the 
hunt. 

I’ve  been  hunting  for 
nearly  60  years,  and  I’ve 
never  felt  cheated  after 
leaving  the  woods  without  an 
opportunity  to  shoot  a deer. 

L.  Brubaker 
Ellicott  City,  MD 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 10-9797.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


The  Fourth  Shell 

By  Don  Lafferty 


I WAS  oil  my  way  home  from  work, 
fighting  the  usual  Philadelphia 
rush  hour  traffic,  when  it  occurred  to 
me  that  1 still  had  my  single-shot 
Ithaca,  along  with  my  vest  and  license, 
in  the  trunk  of  the  car.  A short  detour 
and  in  minutes  1 pulled  up  to  my  folks’ 
house  to  pick  up  Heidi,  my  dad’s  Ger- 
man shorthair.  By  4 o’clock  I was 
parked  at  the  edge  of  an  overgrown 
apple  orchard  behind  the  grounds  of 
some  local  soccer  fields. 

You  might  not  associate  Philadel- 
phia with  good  ringneck  hunting,  hut 
this  patch  ot  real  estate,  no  more  than 
a mile  on  each  side,  had  oiace  been 
part  of  the  state  prison  farm  system, 
and  the  fields  were  still  planted  with 
soybeans  and  corn.  Years  of  farming 
and  unkempt  hedgerows  made  for 
textbook  pheasant  habitat.  Bordered 
by  row  homes  on  one  side  and  Route 
1 on  the  other,  these  fields  and 
woodlots  had  been  attracting  me  my 
whole  life.  With  the  first  of  my  four 
children  soon  to  he  born,  I had  no  idea 
that  this  hunt,  on  this  sunny  Novem- 
ber afternoon,  would  be  my  last  here. 

1 let  Heidi  out  of  the  car,  and  as 
usual  she  tore  off  like  mad,  turning 
circles  in  the  manicured  grass  of  the 
soccer  fields  as  fast  as  her  legs  could 
churn.  This  was  her  routine,  because 
despite  her  ability  in  the  field,  Heidi 
was  a house  dog  that  didn’t  get  nearly 
enough  chances  to  run.  Three  or  four 
turns  and  she  was  back  to  the  car  for  a 
quick  drink,  while  I slipped  into  my 
hot)ts  and  fished  around  in  the  pocket 
of  my  vest  to  find  only  four  shells. 
“Well,  girl,  1 guess  I’m  gonna  have  to 
shoot  straight  totHy,”  I said,  as  we 
headed  across  the  field.  I peeked  back 


at  the  dropping  afternoon  sun  and  figured 
we  had  about  an  hour. 

As  far  hack  as  I could  remember,  this 
orchard  had  lain  fallow.  When  I was  a kid 
in  the  ’60s  there  was  still  enough  room 
between  the  trees  to  gather  apples,  hut 
nearly  20  years  had  passed,  and  thickets 
had  taken  over  all  but  one  narrow  path  that 
split  the  orchard  right  up  the  middle.  1 
paused  at  the  foot  of  this  trail  to  load  a 
shell,  when  the  first  bird  flushed  some- 
where off  to  my  right. 

I’d  lost  sight  of  Heidi  for  a few  minutes, 
figuring  she’d  headed  up  the  path  in  front 
of  me,  while  I stopped  to  take  in  the 
changes  since  my  last  walk  through.  Some- 
one had  managed  to  get  a car  in  there  down 
by  the  creek  and  burned  it  out,  leaving  the 
rusted  skeleton.  I wondered  if  I could  en- 
list the  local  Boy  Scout  troop  to  help  get  it 
out,  and  remembered  the  many  times  my 
friends  and  I came  here  and  filled  bags  of 
trash  while  we  hunted  for  frogs  and  scouted 
out  muskrat  holes  in  the  streambank  for 
winter  trapping. 

The  cackle  of  the  rising  cockhird 
brought  me  hack  to  my  senses,  and  I 
snapped  shut  the  breech  of  the  20-gauge.  I 
still  didn’t  see  the  bird  through  the  trees, 
but  I could  hear  it  cackling  and  its  wings 
heating  back  the  thick,  cool  air  as  it  busted 
up  through  the  thicket.  Suddenly,  there  it 
was,  breaking  out  into  the  open,  crossing 
right  to  left  about  25  yards  away.  Think- 
ing hack  on  it  many  times  since,  it  seemed 
as  though  an  awful  long  time  had  passed 
between  the  moment  I saw  the  bird  and 
the  puff  of  feathers  when  it  tumbled.  In 
reality,  though,  it  was  only  a few  seconds, 
and  I tried  to  slow  my  racing  heart  with 
deep  breaths.  The  smells  of  burnt  powder 
and  sour  apple  mash  mingled  in  my  nos- 
trils, while  Heidi  brought  the  heavy  bird 
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out  of  the  thicket  and  laid  it  at  my 
feet.  That  familiar  mixture  of  emo- 
tions  washed  over  me  — the  satisfac- 
tion of  success  and  the  melancholy  a 
hunter  feels  after  killing  game. 

The  sun  was  dropping  quickly 
through  the  trees,  and  I still  had  about 
an  hour’s  walk  to  make  my  circuit  hack 
to  the  car.  I tucked  the  bird  away  after 
celebrating  with  Heidi  and  stood  to 
walk  up  the  hill  along  the  path.  Heidi 
had  other  plans,  though.  She  cut  left 
through  the  thicket  to  a piece  of  bot- 
tomland that  ran  along  the  creek  be- 
low the  orchard.  There 
was  a woodlot  on  the 
other  side  of  this 
creek,  and  while 
it  held  lots  of 
squirrels,  I had 
hoped  to  take 
two  pheasants, 
so  1 could  leave 
one  with  my  dad, 
but  I had  only  three 
shells  left. 

While  I was  absorbed 
with  these  thoughts,  and  with 
picking  my  way  through  the  thicket, 
a woodcock  flushed  right  out  from  un- 
der my  feet  and  disappeared  into  the 
apple  trees  before  I could  finish  shoul- 
dering my  gun.  I hadn’t  even  taken 
my  cheek  off  the  stock  when  a second 
one  launched  itself  right  along  the 
path  of  the  first,  and  I took  it,  almost 
too  easily,  sending  it  tumbling  end 
over  end,  coming  to  rest  in  the  fork  of 
a small  tree.  It  was  too  high  for  Heieli 
to  retrieve,  so  in  I waded.  Two  steps 
in  and  timberdoodles  number  three, 
four  and  five  were  airborne.  I swung 
my  unloaded  gun  on  the  first  bird  out 
of  habit,  but  the  sight  of  the  other  two 
birds  spiraling  off,  and  Heidi  bounc- 
ing back  and  forth,  had  me  shaking 
my  head  in  amusement  and  disbelief. 
Another  bird  in  the  bag  and  we  turned 
to  head  back  toward  the  trail.  Only  a 


handful  of  steps  back  through  the  thicket 
and  doodles  six  and  seven  launched  toward 
the  orchard.  This  time  I was  ready,  and 
took  the  bigger  of  the  two  just  as  it  crossed 
hack  over  the  trail. 

The  sun  was  nearly  gone  by  now  and  a 
chill  cloaked  the  bottom.  Mist  was  rising 
off  the  creek  pools,  and  I was  wondering  if 
I should  just  call  it  a day  and  be  thankful, 
when  off  to  my  left  I heard  a ringneck  flush. 
Not  a loud,  cackling  flush,  but  the  soft, 
smooth  flush  of  a hen.  She  glided  right  over 
my  head  and  into  the  woodlot,  and  I real- 
ized that  Heidi  hadn’t  flushed  it,  but  that 
it  was  roosting  time.  I broke  my  gun  and 
whistled  for  Heidi. 

Nothing.  I called  her  name. 
Still  nothing.  Thinking 
she’d  gone  up  over 
the  hill,  I started 
up  the  path  and 
made  it  all  the 
way  to  the  top 
where  I found 
her  locked  on 
point,  body 
bent  in  mid-turn, 
tail  straight  and 
bloody  nose  quivering.  I took  a 
step  toward  her,  straining  to  make  the  bird 
out  in  the  tangle  of  raspberry  and  black- 
berry. I looked  for  the  white  ring,  the  eye, 
the  iridescent  head,  anything  at  all,  but  I 
couldn’t  see  a thing. 

All  of  us  who  hunt  can  recall  detailed 
memories  of  perfect  times  spent  in  the  field, 
of  perfect  shots  made  and  missed,  of  per- 
fect sunrises  and  sunsets.  Good  cups  of 
morning  coffee  shared  with  good  friends 
on  crisp  autumn  and  cold  winter  days.  It’s 
the  reason  we  keep  going  back.  It’s  the  al- 
lure of  these  feelings  and  the  kinship  that 
links  generation  to  generation  and  stranger 
to  stranger,  with  an  understanding  that  is 
so  difficult  to  explain,  that  it’s  often  better 
left  unsaid.  I took  another  step  forward  and 
snapped  the  breech  shut. 

The  bird  came  up  through  the  tangle 
cackling,  and  Heidi  broke  point.  I waited 
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before  raising  my  gun,  because  I wanted  to 
enjoy  the  classic  point.  I had  plenty  of  time 
to  take  the  bird,  hut  just  then  another,  and 
another,  and  a fourth,  fifth  and  a sixth 
pheasant  took  flight.  One  after  the  other 
they  kept  rising,  some  simultaneously,  un- 
til 1 could  no  longer  keep  track  of  them. 
When  it  was  over  I think  about  12  birds 
flushed  off  of  that  point.  1 watched  the  last 
one  glide  out  of  sight,  into  the  misty  dusk 
of  the  apple  trees  below.  I broke  open  my 
gun  and  pocketed  that  last  shell,  gave  Heidi 
a good  patting  down  for  her  hard  work  and 
turned  to  head  back  down  the  path. 

My  son  was  born  the  following  spring, 
and  as  often  happens,  life  turns  in  other 
directions.  The  city  sold  the  fields  around 


the  apple  orchard  to  developers,  and 
by  the  next  fall,  that  one  square  mile 
had  been  reduced  to  a plot  too  small 
to  hunt.  Heidi  is  gone  now,  too.  Fit 
and  firm,  she  hunts  — like  all  good 
bird  dogs  — in  a far  better  place,  wait- 
ing patiently  for  us  to  hunt  with  her 
again.  1 often  think  about  that  spur  of 
the  moment  afternoon  stroll  through 
the  apple  orchard  that  was  planted 
when  my  great  grandparents  were  ba- 
bies, and  every  now  and  then,  my  wife 
asks  me  why  1 keep  a single  unspent 
shotgun  shell  in  the  top  drawer  of  my 
dresser.  No  answer  I can  offer  seems 
to  make  enough  sense,  though,  but  1 
know  you  now  understand.  □ 
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If  you  harvest  a banded  bird  . . . 

Mourning  Dove 
Project  Underway 

By  john  P.  Dunn 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


INFORMATION  on  survival  and  harvest  rates  is 
key  to  understanding  the  effects  of  annual 
hunting  regulations  on  mourning  dove 
populations,  and  banding  is  one  of  the  most 
important  tools  used  to  obtain  this  information. 


OURNING  DOVES  are  one  of 
the  most  widely  distributed  and 
abundant  birds  in  North  America. 
They  are  also  a popular  game  bird. 
Hunted  in  36  of  the  lower  48  states, 
more  doves  are  harvested  than 
all  other  migratory  bird  species 
combined.  In  Pennsylvania  last 
year  about  39,000  hunters  bar- 
vested  more  than  387,000 
mourning  doves.  Nationally, 
more  than  23  million  doves  are 
harvested  each  year. 

Mourning  dove  populations 


are  monitored  two  ways,  by  the 
Call  Count  Survey  (CCS)  and 
the  Breeding  Bird  Survey 
(BBS),  and  both  surveys  have 
indicated  mourning  doves  have 
been  declining  over  the  past 
three  decades.  The  CCS  is  the 
principle  survey,  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania it’s  conducted  by 
WCOs,  who  travel  along  se- 
lected routes  and  record  the 
numbers  of  doves  heard  and 
seen.  Although  Pennsylvania’s 
dove  population  has  been  stable 
over  this  period,  declines  have 
been  observed  throughout  most 
of  the  country,  in  both  hunting 
and  non-hunting  states. 
Despite  the  importance  of  the  mourn- 
ing dove  as  a migratory  game  bird,  wildlife 
managers  have  little  information  to  guide 
harvest  mangement  decisions.  Information 
on  survival  and  harvest  rates  is  key  to  un- 

Larissa  Rose 


DOVES  are  marked  with  metal 
leg  bands  that  contain  a number 
and  a 1-800  telephone  number 
for  hunters  to  report  the  band. 
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Larissa  Rose 


MOURNING  DOVES  are  captured  in  wire  ground 
traps  baited  with  grain  or  sunflower  seeds,  placed 
in  agricultural  fields,  bare  earth  or  gravel  areas 
where  doves  go  to  obtain  food  and  grit. 


derstanding  the  effects  of  annual  hunting 
regulations  on  mourning  dove  populations, 
and  banding  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tools  used  to  obtain  this  information.  Birds 
are  marked  with  metal  leg  bands 
that  contain  a number  and  a 1 - 
800  telephone  number  for  hunt- 
ers  to  report  the  band.  From 
band  numbers  and  hunters, 
wildlife  managers  obtain  impor- 
tant  information,  such  as  where 
the  bird  was  harvested,  and  by 
already  knowing  its  age  and  sex, 
they  can  then  estimate  survival 
rates  to  better  manage  dove  sea- 
sons. 

This  summer  Pennsylvania, 
along  with  26  other  states,  par- 
ticipated in  a nationwide 
mourning  dove  banding  study. 

The  objectives  of  this  3-year 
study  are  to  determine  harvest  rates,  esti- 
mate annual  survival,  provide  information 
on  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  har- 
vest, and  develop  and  refine  techniques  for 
a future  operational  dove  banding  program. 

In  these  participating  states,  more  than 
85,000  doves  will  be  banded  over  the  next 
three  years.  Mourning  doves  are  captured 
in  wire  ground  traps  baited  with  grain  or 


sunflower  seeds,  placed  in  agri- 
cultural fields,  hare  earth  or 
gravel  areas  where  doves  go  to 
obtain  food  and  grit.  Doves  are 
removed  from  the  traps  and 
their  age  and  sex  determined 
based  upon  color  and  patterns 
of  feather  replacement  and 
wear.  Birds  are  then  banded 
with  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice bands  inscribed  with 
unique  numbers  and  the  1-800 
telephone  number. 

The  hunter  is  a critical  link 
in  this  study.  By  reporting 
handed  doves  you  help  us  man- 
age this  important  game  bird.  If 
you  harvest  a handed  mourning 
dove  please  call  1-800-327- 
BAND  (2263)  to  report  it.  Operators 
are  on  duty  24  hours  a day  during 
hunting  seasons,  Monday-Friday. 
Other  times,  7 a.m.-  4:30  p.m.  During 


other  hours  or  weekends,  leave  your 
telephone  number  on  the  voice  mail 
system.  Banded  birds  may  also  he  re- 
ported online  at  www.pwrc.usgs.gov. 
Select  “Populations”  and  then  “Bird 
Banding  Lab.”  Idunters  can  keep  the 
bands  and  will  he  sent  a certificate 
identifying  the  age,  sex,  date  and  lo- 
cation the  bird  was  handed.  □ 


Larissa  Rose 


DOVES  are  removed  from  the  wire  ground  traps 
and  their  age  and  sex  determined  based  upon 
color  and  patterns  of  feather  replacement  and 
wear. 
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Pennsylvania 
Grand  Slam 

By  Tom  Gilliland 

as  told  by  Dennis  Russell 


Young  hunters  are  easily  im- 

pressed  and  influenced  by  older  hunt- 
ers, and  the  early  years  of  the  hunting  ex- 
perience can  leave  a lasting  memory.  At 
14,  Tom’s  dad  Gil  had  instilled  in  him  a 
deep  respect  and  appreciation  for  wildlife, 
game  laws  and  other  hunters.  Gil  explained 
to  Tom  that  if  he  followed  these  basic  rules 
he  would  he  rewarded  in  many  ways. 

On  the  way  to  camp  one  year  the  hunt- 
ing gang  stopped  at  a local  diner  for  sup- 
per. While  there  Tom  noticed  an  older 
hunter  who  had  a unique  patch  on  his 
jacket.  The  man  noticed  Tom  staring  at  it 
and  asked,  “Do  you  know  what  this  patch 
is  for?”  Tom  said  no,  and  the  gentleman 
explained  that  it  was  a “Triple  Trophy” 
patch  that  the  Game  Gommission  awarded 
in  the  1960s  to  hunters  who  took  a turkey, 
bear  and  buck  in  the  same  year.  Tom  was 
impressed,  and  the  hunter  told  him  that 
after  he  became  an  experienced  hunter  he, 
too,  might  accomplish  the  same  thing.  Tom 
never  forgot  that,  and  28  years  later  he 
accomplished  his  triple  trophy  and  then 
some. 

It  started  on  October  30,  2000,  with  the 
fall  turkey  season.  It  was  a beautiful  sunny 
day,  and  while  eating  lunch,  Tom,  Gil, 
cousins  Shawn  and  Ed,  nephew  Mark, 
along  with  friends.  Boh,  Lloyd  and  Paul, 
were  discussing  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard  that  morning.  Shawn  and  Paul  said 
a hunter  had  told  them  that  a flock  of  gob- 
blers had  been  broken  up  near  Crane  Run 
in  Highland  Township,  Elk  County,  so 
Tom  was  determined  to  go  there  and  call 
one  in.  The  hunters  went  to  the  area  and 


spread  out.  Tom  hiked  to  an  area 
shaped  like  a bowl  that  contained 
many  large  hemlocks.  After  about  an 
hour  of  intermittent  calling,  he  no- 
ticed movement  in  the  distance.  At 
first  he  thought  it  was  a small  hear,  but 
when  he  called  again,  he  got  an  an- 
swer. He  saw  the  turkey  heading  in  his 
direction,  but  then  lost  sight  of  it  while 
it  was  about  100  yards  away.  He  gave 
three  raspy  yelps  on  his  slate  call  and 
received  four  raspy  yelps  in  return.  The 
bird  was  now  only  about  60  yards  to 
his  right,  and  Tom  slowly  positioned 
his  gun  in  that  direction.  Just  as  he 
got  situated,  the  turkey  came  around 
one  of  the  big  hemlocks.  Tom  yelped 
softly  with  his  mouth  call,  and  the 
gobbler  headed  right  for  him.  When 
the  bird  got  within  30  yards,  Tom  shot 
it,  a 1614 -pounder  with  f4-inch  spurs 
and  a TVz-inch  beard.  Bob  and  Paul 
soon  arrived  to  congratulate  him,  and 
to  tease  him  for  calling  the  bird  away 
from  them. 

On  November  20,  the  first  day  of 
bear  season,  Tom,  Gil,  two  cousins  and 
four  friends  were  hunting  in  McKean 
County.  Over  the  past  six  years  the 
gang  had  taken  four  bears  in  the  area. 
Tom  headed  toward  the  tornado  re- 
generation thicket,  and  immediately 
noticed  a set  of  fresh  bear  tracks  in  the 
half  inch  of  new  snow.  He  followed 
the  tracks  for  about  300  yards,  to  a trail 
leading  into  the  thicket.  Tom  lost  the 
tracks  in  the  thicket,  but  continued 
on,  hoping  to  pick  up  the  trail  again. 
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He  found  four  sets  of  older  tracks  cross- 
ing the  trail,  and  after  following  one 
set  for  about  150  yards  he  sat  down 
on  a log  to  take  a break.  He  was  there 
for  not  more  than  15  minutes  when 
he  heard  two  quick  shots  just  over  a 
hill.  Five  minutes  later  he  heard  some- 
thing running  through  the  thicket,  hut 
because  visibility  was  only  30  yards  at 
best  in  most  places,  he  couldn’t  see 
anything. 

Soon,  however,  Tom  caught  a 
glimpse  of  black  and,  unbelievably,  a 
hear  was  running  right  at  him.  The 
animal  stopped  and  turned,  and  Tom 
found  it  in  the  scope,  clicked  off  the 
safety  and  squeezed  the  trigger.  To 
his  amazement,  though,  the  hear 


just  stood 
there.  Tom 
tried  to  eject 
his  empty  car- 
tridge, but  his  gun 
jammed,  and  the  bear 
ran  behind  a blowdown  a 
mere  1 5 yards  away.  Tom  finally  got  a 
ftesh  round  chambered  and  headed  for 
the  blowdown.  He  noticed  the  bear 
lying  on  its  hack  hut  still  moving,  so 
he  finished  it  off,  and  then  knelt  down 
beside  it  to  say  a prayer  of  thanks.  Af- 
ter tagging  the  bear,  he  called  the  oth- 
ers on  his  two-way  radio  for  help.  With 
his  crew,  they  got  the  hear  to  a pipe- 
line and  then  down  to  the  truck.  At 
the  Marienville  check  station  the  hear 
weighed  136  pounds.  Tom  now  felt 
that  getting  his  triple  trophy  was 
within  his  grasp. 


On  the  buck  season  opener,  November 
27,  Tom,  Gil  and  a nephew  were  once 
again  hunting  in  the  Crane  Run  area.  It 
was  rainy,  foggy  and  cool,  and  Tom  was  at 
his  stand  by  6:30  a.m.  He  was  in  a good 
spot  and  could  see  for  200  yards  down  into 
a hollow  that  contained  a good  deer  cross- 
ing. At  8 o’clock  he  saw  a deer  running 
across  the  bottom,  heading  up  towards  his 
nephew’s  stand.  He  couldn’t  see  what  it 
was,  hut  when  he  looked  down  in  the  hol- 
low again  he  saw  an- 
^ ^ other  deer  sneak- 

ing through. 

When  it  came 
up  out  of  a small 
draw  he  spotted 
antlers,  hut  he 
had  trouble  see- 
ing it  through  his 
scope,  because  of 
the  rain  droplets 
on  the  lenses.  He 
wiped  them  off  and 
then  used  a grunt  call  to 
stop  the  buck.  As  the  deer 
stepped  into  an  opening  he 
pulled  the  trigger  on  his  7mm  Magnum, 
and  the  buck  dropped  in  its  tracks.  Tom 
chambered  another  round,  put  the  safety 
on,  picked  up  his  gear  and  headed  towards 
the  buck.  As  he  approached  the  deer,  how- 
ever, it  jumped  up  and  ran.  The  buck 
stopped  45  yards  away,  though,  and  Tom 
put  the  crosshairs  just  behind  its  shoulder 
and  dropped  it  for  good.  It  was  a 4-point, 
and  once  again,  Tom  said  a prayer  of 
thanks. 

April  30,  2001,  was  the  first  Monday  of 
the  spring  gobbler  season,  and  Tom  took 
the  whole  week  off  work  to  hunt  at  camp. 
He  started  on  a ridge  overlooking  Tionesta 
Creek  and  the  Crane  Run  area,  and  his 
plan  was  to  walk  and  listen  until  he  heard 
a gobble.  After  walking  for  a while  he  heard 
a bird  gobbling  near  where  he  had  started 
earlier  that  morning.  He  headed  towards 
the  bird  and  set  up,  hut  the  bird  quit  gob- 
bling. He  did,  however,  hear  another  bird 
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gobble  across  a hollow  and  up  on  a ridge. 
When  he  called  again,  the  bird  gobbled 
across  a creek,  so  he  crossed  the  stream  and 
went  up  the  other  side.  Halfway  up  the  hill 
he  called  again,  and  this  time  the  bird 
double-gobbled.  Tom  set  up  and  called 
again,  and  the  bird  triple-gobbled  about 
200  yards  away. 

Tom  waited  about  10  minutes  and  called 
again,  and  now  the  bird  gobbled  from  100 
yards  away.  Tom  set  his  call 
down,  hut  when  a blue 
jay  squawked,  the  tur- 
key gobbled  about  60 
yards  to  his  right.  Tom 
moved  his  gun  in  that  di- 
rection and  yelped  softly 
with  his  mouth  call.  A 
thunderous  gobble 
rolled  back  at  him,  and 
then  another  bird 
gobbled  on  his  left.  Tom 
positioned  his  gun  between 
both  birds,  but  he  never 
heard  the  bird  on  his  right 
again.  After  a few  minutes 
he  could  hear  the  bird  on 
his  left  walking  in  the 
leaves,  and  the  gobbler 
soon  came  into  view. 

Tom  spotted  the  long 
heard,  and  his  grand  slam 
was  complete.  His  two  tur- 
keys, bear  and  buck  were  all 
taken  within  a 4-square-mile 
area. 

Tom  thought  about  every- 
thing his  dad  had  taught  him, 
and  about  the  hunter  in  the 
diner  he  had  met  when  he 
was  14-  They  had  both  been 
right:  He  had  been  rewarded 
with  a Pennsylvania  grand 
slam.  □ 
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Deep  woods 

Sdimrd/  Timimi 

J BY  JON  Farley  ^ 


After  parking  at  the  familiar 

^ spot  hy  the  leaning  hitch  tree,  I 
found  myself  once  again  fumbling  with 
the  myriad  of  hunting  gear  spread  out 
across  the  hood  of  the  truck.  I quickly 
checked  the  gun,  donned  an  orange 
vest  and  hat,  and  then  stuffed  gloves, 
loose  shells  and  granola  bars  into  vari- 
ous pockets.  A quick  duck  under  the 
hlack-and-yellow  gate  and  I was  head- 
ing down  the  logging  road,  just  like 
Pd  done  so  many  times  earlier  in  the 
fall. 

I hurried  along  the  path,  taking 
little  time  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
frozen  forest.  After  going  about  a mile, 
I paused  to  scan  the  surroundings  for 
any  signs  of  movement.  Seeing  none, 
I continued  on,  keeping  alert,  and 
stopping  every  few  paces  to  survey  the 
woods. 

Deciding  Pd  gone  far  enough,  I 
glanced  around  for  a seat.  A flat  rock 
ensnared  in  the  roots  of  a big  oak  was 
an  obvious  choice.  After  breaking 
away  a thin  layer  of  crusty  snow  I took 
a deep,  cold  breath  and  settled  in  for 


an  afternoon  “on  stand.” 

An  uneventful  half  hour  passed  before 
I snapped  to  attention  when  a sudden  rus- 
tling caught  my  ear.  My  heart  raced  as  I 
slowly  shifted  my  body  and  shouldered  the 
rifle,  hoping  Pd  get  a shot.  After  a few  tense 
seconds  the  maker  of  the  noise  emerged 
from  behind  a blowdown.  I drew  a bead 
on  the  animal,  pushed  off  the  safety  and 
cautiously  exhaled.  The  rifle  s crack  pierced 
the  silent  woods  and  the  critter  lay  mo- 
tionless in  the  snow. 

Was  this  the  end  of  a successful  deer 
hunt  in  Pennsylvania’s  northwoods?  No, 
it  was  just  the  beginning  of  a hunt  for  one 
of  my  favorite  game  animals  — the  gray 
squirrel.  Several  more  hours  in  those  win- 
ter woods  were  all  I needed  to  take  a limit 
of  six,  and  as  I trudged  back  through  the 
ankle-deep  snow,  my  game  pouch  sagging, 
thoughts  of  the  evening’s  fresh  potpie  filled 
my  mind. 

Although  not  thought  of  hy  many  as  a 
particularly  challenging  quarry,  squirrels 
provide  more  “pound  for  pound”  hunting 
excitement  than  any  other  species.  That’s 
why  I spend  a good  portion  of  my  days 
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afield  pursuing  the  most  plentiful  of  game 
animals  — a day  of  squirrel  hunting  almost 
always  means  a day  of  nonstop  action.  Fur- 
thermore,  1 enjoy  doing  my  squirrel  hunt- 
ing in  the  far  removed  reaches  of  the  vast 
forests  that  surround  my  upstate  camp.  To 
me,  pursuing  these  backwoods  squirrels 
adds  an  extra  element  of  adventure  to  an 
otherwise  uncomplicated  sport.  Also,  it 
gives  me  a chance  to  check  out  areas  1 
wouldn’t  take  time  to  explore  during  other 
hunting  seasons. 

Deep  woods  squirrel  hunting  certainly 
doesn’t  take  as  much  know-how  as,  say, 
spring  gobbler  hunting.  However,  along 
with  some  general  knowledge,  there  are 
few  a tricks  and  tactics  that  can  he  used  to 
get  the  most  out  of  a hunt  for 
Pennsylvania’s  bountiful 
backwoods  bushytails. 

Guns/Loads 

Most  squirrel  hunters 
need  only  to  decide 
whether  to  use  a rimfire 
rifle  or  a shotgun.  For  deep 
woods  squirrel  hunting  1 
prefer  the  former.  For  ob- 
vious reasons,  using  an 
unscoped  rimfire  adds  an 
extra  challenge  to  a wilder- 
ness squirrel  hunt.  In  ad- 
dition to  helping  hone  my 
marksmanship  skills,  a .22 
rifle  with  a sling  is  much 
easier  to  carry  on  long  jaunts  into  remote 
areas.  Also,  a day’s  worth  of  .22 
hollowpoints  can  he  kept  in  a pocket,  while 
the  same  number  of  12-gauge  shells  would 
take  up  a whole  fanny  pack.  This  is  not  to 
say  1 never  use  a scattergun  for  squirrels, 
but  1 usually  employ  a shotgun  only  when 
hunting  squirrels  in  conjunction  with 
grouse.  Though  they  might  he  a hit  much 
for  grouse,  high  velocity  6s  are  the  best  load 
when  thick-skinned  squirrels  are  the  pri- 
mary quarry. 

I’ve  never  done  it,  hut  I’ve  often 
thought  nothing  could  he  more  satisfying 


than  bagging  a limit  ot  backcountry 
squirrels  with  a muzzleloader.  Anyone 
interested  in  really  testing  their  shoot- 
ing skills  should  consider  using  a 
smokepole  to  hunt  squirrels.  Some 
manufacturers  offer  .32  percussion 
rifles  that  seem  perfect  for  Daniel 
Boone  wannabes  after  squirrels.  A 
“frontstuffer”  .32  is  high  on  my  wish 
list. 

Then,  of  course,  there’s  the  rela- 
tively new  .17  HMR  that  would  cer- 
tainly he  well  suited  for  the  squirrel 
woods. 

Tactics 

Squirrel  hunting  can  he  as  low-key 
or  as  intense  as  anyone  wants  to  make 
it.  Those  who  hunt 
farmland  or  small 
woodlot  squirrels  will 
certainly  get  plenty  of 
chances,  but  in  my  ex- 
perience, more  caution 
and  strategy  are  re- 
quired when  going  after 
the  skittish  squirrels  of 
the  deep  woods. 

Because  forest  squir- 
rels are  not  accustomed 
to  seeing  humans,  they 
are  much  more  likely  to 
holt  when  made  aware 
of  a person’s  presence. 
Knowing  this,  success- 
ful hunters  must  see  the  squirrels  first 
if  they  hope  to  get  a shot.  This  is  done 
by  moving  slowly,  stopping  every  few 
yards  to  watch  the  woods  for  any  sort 
of  nearby  movement,  much  like  still- 
hunting for  whitetails. 

Another  tactic  is  stand  hunting.  As 
with  deer,  this  involves  picking  a spot 
and  simply  waiting  and  watching. 
Hunters  are  better  off  selecting  a place 
that  breaks  up  their  outline  and  offers 
some  concealment,  because  squirrels 
have  excellent  vision.  After  making  a 
clean  kill  (and  he  sure  that  it  is,  in- 
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deed,  a clean  kill),  it  is  sometimes  het- 
ter  to  leave  the  squirrel  until  the  end 
of  the  hunt.  The  disturbance  created 
hy  constantly  getting  up  to  retrieve 
downed  squirrels  will  cause  others  in 
the  area  to  avoid  your  setup. 

When  action  slows  you  can  some- 
times make  things  happen  hy  calling 
squirrels.  Aggressively  chattering  on 
a call  while  rustling  nearby  leaves  is 
sometimes  all  it  takes  to  arouse  the  cu- 
riosity of  reluctant  hushytails.  For  a 
mere  50  cents,  the  sound  of  a vo- 
cal bushytail  can  also  be  mim 
icked  simply  by  rubbing  two 
quarters  together. 

The  best  tunes  to 
hunt  squirrels  are 
when  they  are  most 
active,  which  is  usu- 
ally during  the  early  to 
mid-morning  hours  and  the  late  after- 
noon. On  especially  cold  days  of  the 
post-Christmas  season,  though,  squir- 
rels may  avoid  the  elements  altogether 
and  stay  in  their  dens,  or  feed  tor  only 
a brief  period.  Look  for  mast-produc- 
ing trees,  such  as  oaks,  hickories  and 
beeches  to  find  squirrels.  Once  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  look  for  those  un- 
mistakable leaf-and-stick  nests  in  the 
crotches  of  trees. 

Equipment 

Unlike  many  other  types  of  hunt- 
ing, gunning  for  sc]uirrels  requires  little 
in  the  way  of  specialized  gear.  How- 
ever, for  hunting  the  squirrels  of  the 
state’s  hinterlands,  some  “extras”  are 
in  order.  First  and  foremost  is  a good 
topographic  map.  A map  will  help  you 


locate  those  hidden  hollows  and  benches 
that  have  the  potential  to  be  more 
“squirrelly”  than  surrounding  areas.  Fur- 
thermore, maps  allow  you  to  pinpoint  pro- 
ductive locations  for  future  reference. 
These  don’t  have  to  be  limited  to  squir- 
rels, as  early  fall  hunts  can  also  be  used  to 
scout  for  the  upcoming  turkey,  deer  and 
bear  seasons.  Other  items  that  could  come 
in  handy  on  an  off-the- 
beaten-path  squirrel 
hunt  are  comfortable 
hoots,  an  extra  layer  of 
clothing,  binoculars,  wa- 
ter, snacks,  plastic  bags  (for 
skinned  squirrels),  a whistle  and 
small  first  aid  kit. 

Trophy  Potential 

Trophy  squirrels?  No,  this  is  not  a joke. 
Scattered  throughout  the  state’s  vast 
northern  forests  are  pockets  of  black-phase 
gray  squirrels.  Unmistakable  in  appear- 
ance, these  jet-black  hushytails  are  often 
found  in  the  most  remote  areas  of  our 
northern  forests,  seemingly  favoring  stands 
of  big  hemlock  trees.  Although  many  hunt- 
ers dream  of  a 10-point  buck  on  the  wall 
or  a bear  rug  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  a 
mounted  black  squirrel  is  every  hit  as  de- 
serving when  it  comes  to  adorning  a tro- 
phy room. 

As  long  as  there  are  submissive  squir- 
rels begging  for  nuts  in  city  parks  and  sub- 
urban areas,  their  untamed  counterparts 
will  never  get  the  respect  they  deserve  as  a 
game  species.  Nevertheless,  hunting  wild 
grayhacks  in  the  most  isolated  areas  of  our 
state  is  one  of  the  most  fun,  exciting  and 
challenging  adventures  Penn’s  Woods  has 
to  offer.  This  year,  give  it  a try.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Stephen  Leed 

THE  BLUE  JAY  is  easy  to  identify  by  its  distinctive  color  and  crest,  and  by  its  alarm 
call,  which  often  gives  your  presence  away,  and  seemingly  always  when  you're  car- 
rying a bow  or  rifle  and  trying  to  be  inconspicuous,  its  stout,  strong,  bill  enables  it  to 
readily  crack  and  eat  acorns,  and  sunflower  seeds  at  birdfeeders  in  the  winter.  Did 
you  know  the  blue  jay  is  a member  of  the  crow  family? 
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Bedford  County 

Bruin 

By  William  T.  Benigni 


Despite  growing  up  in  prime 

bear  country  — McKean  County  — 
I never  thought  about  hunting  bears.  Back 
then  fishing  was  my  passion,  although  I en- 
joyed  hunting  for  turkeys,  deer  and  small 
game.  When  I moved  to  Bedford  County 
in  1976, 1 began  spending  most  of  my  out- 
door  time  hunting  turkeys  and  deer.  Five 
years  ago  I got  hooked  on  archery  hunt- 
ing, and  on  the  final  day  of  the  2000  ar- 
chery season  I got  my  first  introduction  to 
a Pennsylvania  hear. 

On  that  last  day  I was  burrowed  into 
the  couch,  watching  a football  game,  but 
soon  lost  interest.  I shut  off  the  TV,  gath- 
ered up  my  archery  gear  and  opted  for  a 
late  afternoon  stroll  on  the  ridge  above  my 
house  near  Everett.  Eventually  I made  it 
to  a grassy  logging  road  that  winds  for 
nearly  a half  mile  along  the  ridge.  I stopped 
at  one  of  the  many  scrapes  along  the  road, 
sat  down  and  grunted  a few  times  over  the 
next  hour.  Just  before  4 p.m.  I began  to 
work  my  way  out  the  road,  heading  for  a 
trail  that  led  to  an  old  log  yard 
farther  up  the  mountain.  As  I 
reached  the  trail,  I stopped  dead 
in  my  tracks:  a bear  was  standing 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  trail, 

50  yards  away.  Its  nose  was 
straight  up  in  the  air  as  it  tried  to 
get  a whiff  of  me.  I was  mesmer- 
ized, but  after  a few  minutes  I 
eased  back  down  the  road. 

During  the  next  week  a buddy 
at  work  kept  encouraging  me  to 
take  a personal  day  on  the  first 
day  of  bear  season.  The  more  he 
talked  about  it,  the  more  excited 


I got.  Soon  after,  my  wife  also  sug- 
gested that  I hunt  for  the  hear,  so,  two 
days  before  the  season  I bought  a bear 
license.  When  the  clerk  at  the  hard- 
ware sold  me  the  last  bear  license  they 
had,  he  said,  “This  is  the  lucky  one.”  I 
just  smiled  and  headed  for  the  door. 

At  daybreak  on  Monday  morning 
I was  again  walking  the  old  grassy  log- 
ging road  above  my  house.  It  felt  odd 
to  be  bear  hunting,  because  in  my  pre- 
vious 40  years  of  hunting  I had  never 
even  thought  about  going  after  bears. 
After  still-hunting  for  nearly  an  hour 
I sat  on  a log,  leaned  against  a nearby 
tree  and  nodded  off.  About  a half  hour 
later,  I got  up  and  began  walking  the 
road  again,  hut  I had  ventured  only  a 
few  steps  when  a huge  black  head 
materialized  out  of  nowhere  — right 
in  front  of  me. 

I couldn’t  believe  it:  The  bear  was 
at  a bend  in  the  road  and  no  more  than 
30  yards  in  front  of  me.  Worse  yet,  I 
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couldn’t  see  its  body  because  it  was  in 
a patch  of  briars.  It  stared  at  me,  and 
when  I put  the  scope  on  it  I could  see 
only  its  head.  With  the  wind  at  my 
hack,  I figured  the  bear  was  going  to 
bolt,  so  for  some  reason  I just  dove  on 
the  ground.  When  I looked  up,  I 
couldn’t  believe  it:  The  bear  was 
standing  on  its  hind  legs,  trying  to  get 
a good  look  at  me.  It  looked  like  some- 
thing out  of  an  old  Godzilla  movie.  I 
got  into  shooting  position  and  clicked 
off  the  safety.  With  the  bear’s 
chest  squarely  in  the 
crosshairs,  I touched 
off  a shot  and  the 
bruin  disappeared. 

I heard  some 
rustling  in  the 
brush,  but  after  a 
few  seconds  all  was 
quiet.  Finally,  after 
regaining  some 
composure,  1 sprang 
to  my  feet,  cham- 
bered another  round 
and  clicked  the  safety 
back  on.  As  I rounded 
the  curve  in  the  road  1 
could  see  the  downed  hear.  For 
the  longest  time  I just  stood  there  and 
stared  in  disbelief.  1 blinked  my  eyes 
once,  and  then  again;  it  was  still  there. 

After  tagging  and  field-dressing  the 
hear,  I realized  that  I needed  help  to 
get  it  out.  I was  within  a half  mile  of 
where  a couple  was  building  a new 
house,  so  1 headed  there.  Fortunately, 
I had  already  received  permission  to 
hunt  on  their  land  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  family  from  having  had  both 
their  children  in  the  middle  school 
where  I work.  They  had  heard  my  shot 
and  quickly  came  to  greet  me  as  soon 
as  their  dogs  eagerly  “announced”  my 
arrival. 

They  offered  their  ATV  and  old 
truck  to  help  me  get  the  bear  out  of 
the  woods.  We  drove  up  the  logging 


road  on  the  far  end  of  their  property,  and 
then  used  the  ATV  to  get  to  the  bear.  The 
three  of  us  lifted  it  onto  the  front  of  the 
ATV  and  secured  it  with  rope.  Back  at  their 
house  we  loaded  the  bear  onto  my  truck, 
and  I headed  for  the  newly  opened  check 
station  in  Fulton  County,  five  miles  east 
of  Breezewood.  It  was  a pleasant  surprise 
to  learn  that  my  bear  was  the  first  to  be 
checked  in  there. 

It  was  1 1:45  when  1 left  the  station,  and 
I knew  I had  just  enough  time  to  drive  to 
Bedford  to  surprise  my  wife 
during  her  lunch  break. 
As  I neared  the  high 
school  where  she 
works,  a million 
thoughts  were  rac- 
ing through  my 
mind.  I couldn’t  be- 
lieve I had  actually 
shot  a bear  right 
across  the  road  from 
my  home  on  my  first 
heat  hunt,  and  it  was 
only  50  yards  from 
where  I had  seen  it 
during  archery  season. 
No  one  would  believe 
this.  The  rhythmic  wap,  wap, 
wap  of  my  windshield  wipers  finally 
snapped  me  out  of  my  inattentiveness.  1 
quickly  looked  hack  into  the  bed  of  my 
truck  to  reassure  myself  that  I wasn’t 
dreaming.  I turned  left  into  the  Bedford 
High  School  parking  lot  and  drove  over 
to  the  door  of  my  wife’s  art  room. 

She  came  running  outside.  There  was  a 
stunned  look  on  her  face  when  she  spot- 
ted the  hear.  She  stared  in  disbelief,  and 
then  shook  her  head.  She  finally  said,  “un- 
bearable.” We  both  started  laughing.  As 
we  admired  the  hear,  I told  her  the  story.  I 
must  have  rambled  on  and  on,  because 
when  I finished,  she  looked  at  me  and  said, 
“You  can  breathe  now.”  Then  she  added, 
“You  know,  no  one  will  ever  believe  this.” 

“Yeah,  1 just  thought  the  same  thing,”  1 
said.  □ 
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The  Headhunters 

By  Charles  J.  Arcovitch 

Susquehanna  County  WCO 


IT  STARTED  in  July  one  year,  when  a 
landowner  called  about  a buck  with  its 
head  cut  off  lying  in  one  of  his  fields.  When 
1 got  there  1 found  a large  deer  carcass,  mi- 
nus the  head,  with  no  obvious  bullet 
wounds  or  other  evidence  left  at  the  site. 
There  were  no  leads,  either,  so  1 took  some 
photos  and  left. 

In  early  September,  when  1 returned 
from  an  elk  hunt  in  Colorado,  my  neigh- 
boring officer,  WCO  Don  Burchell,  in- 
formed me  that  some  other  bucks  had  been 
found  with  their  heads  cut  off.  By  this  time, 
however,  we  had  some  leads.  A landowner 
had  heard  a shot  one  evening  and  after  in- 


vestigating found  a dead  deer  in  his 
field,  and  then  noticed  a young  man 
with  blond  hair  driving  by  in  a pickup. 
He  got  a license  plate  number,  and 
noted  that  the  deer  was  a big  9-point. 
When  he  returned  to  the  deer  carcass 
the  next  day,  he  found  that  the  ant- 
lers had  been  sawed  off,  and  that’s 
when  he  phoned  the  region  office. 

Don  centered  his  investigation  on 
a young  man  living  in  the  area  who 
we’ll  call  Matt.  He  had  been  cited  by 
both  of  us  in  the  past  — once  for  a 
bear  taken  illegally,  and  another  time 
for  a deer  tagging  violation.  Nothing 
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materialized  as  a result  of  Don’s  inves- 
tigation, though.  Matt  was  nervous, 
hut  he  wasn’t  talking. 

A year  had  nearly  gone  hy  when  a 
friend  of  mine,  Ned  Trapper,  called  the 
region  office  with  information  about 
a late  spotlighter.  The  dispatcher  ran 
the  license  plate  number  and  got  a 
name  and  address.  1 spent  the  better 
part  of  a Saturday  morning  trying  to 
track  this  individual  down,  and  finally 
found  him  at  his  home.  When  I pulled 
in  the  driveway  the  truck  was  there, 
and  1 noticed  there  was  no  hair  or 
blood  in  the  bed. 

A man,  Randy,  came  out  of  the 
house  and  said,  “What’s  goin’  on?” 
“I’m  Chuck  Arcovitch,  a state  of- 
ficer,” I said,  “It  seems  that  vehicle  was 
seen  spotlighting  after  hours  last  night. 
Know  anything  about  that?” 

“Wasn’t  me,”  Randy  said,  smiling. 
“Musta  got  the  wrong  number.” 
“Could  he,”  I said.  “If  it  wasn’t  you, 
though,  I guess  you  wouldn’t  mind 
signing  a consent  to  a search  form,  and 
letting  me  search  your  house  and 
truck,  would  you?”  (I  had  additional 
information  to  justify  a search.) 

His  smile  changed  to  an  expression 
of  concern,  hut  he  played  his  hand  out 
and  said,  “What  ya  lookin’  for?” 
“Any  illegal  game,  or  parts  of 
game,”  I said. 

He  signed  the  consent 
form  and  I began  my 
search  of  the  truck.  It 
was  cluttered  with  | 

debris,  hut  I found  J 

nothing  illegal.  In  | 

the  house,  however,  | 

1 found  nine  sets  of  | 

antlers,  some  of 
which  were  t 

from  deer  re-  \ i 

cently  killed. 

When  I ques- 
tioned Randy 
about  them. 


he  said  they  belonged  to  his  friend.  Matt, 
who  asked  him  to  keep  them  for  a while. 
Bingo!  I thought.  Maybe  our  luck  was 
changing. 

Because  I was  investigating  Matt  for  the 
killing  of  at  least  five  illegal  bucks,  I told 
Randy  that  I was  seizing  the  racks,  and  gave 
him  a receipt  for  them.  When  I asked 
Randy  about  Matt  he  answered  all  my 
questions  elusively.  I was  about  ready  to 
leave  when  I looked  around  the  outside  of 
the  building  and  noticed  three  deer  racks 
in  velvet.  Another  Bingo!  Randy  said  they 
belonged  to  Matt,  but  he  knew  nothing 
else  about  them,  or  so  he  said.  I took  the 
racks  and  left. 

Sometime  later  I met  with  Don,  and  we 
reviewed  the  case  and  decided  we  had 
enough  probable  cause  to  get  a search  war- 
rant for  the  truck  that  the  landowner  saw 
the  morning  he  found  the  dead  9-point 
buck  in  his  field.  We  found  that  it  belonged 
to  a Jason,  a friend  of  Matt’s.  We  also  de- 
cided to  have  another  talk  with  Matt. 

Matt  was  really  nervous  this  time,  but 
he  had  answers  for  all  our  questions.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  three  racks  in  velvet 
were  given  to  him  when  he  rode  with  Ja- 
son, who  drives  a garbage  truck,  by  a guy 
at  a landfill  in  New  York.  Of  course,  he 
had  no  idea  who  the  guy 
was.  Matt  accounted 
for  the  racks  I had 
\ seized  by  saying 
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that  some  he  shot  and  others  had  been 
given  to  him  by  friends. 

Later  that  day  I met  Rick,  the  land- 
owner who  had  given  us  the  information. 
He  took  me  to  the  deer  carcass  he  had 
found.  The  head  was  not  missing,  but  the 
culprit  had  sawed  through  the  skull  plate 
and  removed  the  antlers.  The  9-point  rack 
1 had  confiscated 
from  Randy  matched 
perfectly.  When  1 
inquired  about  the 
whereabouts  of  the 
suspect  truck,  1 
found  out  that  it 
had  burned  up 
and  was  a total 
loss.  Imagine  that. 

Almost  a year 
and  a half  after  the 
“headhunters”  began 
their  escapades,  I filed  charges  on  Matt  for 
the  illegal  possession  of  parts  of  three  deer 
taken  in  closed  season,  with  fines  totaling 
$1,500.  We  just  couldn’t  put  enough  to- 
gether to  charge  Jason,  the  owner  of  the 
truck,  however. 

At  the  district  justice  hearing,  Matt’s 
attorney  used  the  defense  that  Matt  and 
Jason  had  received  the  three  sets  of  ant- 


lers in  velvet  from  a man  at  a New 
York  landfill. 

We  had  good  evidence,  though. 
We  had  Matt  trapped  in  a lie,  because 
one  set  of  the  three  sets  of  antlers  he 
said  he  got  in  New  York  perfectly 
matched  the  deer  killed  in  the 
landowner’s  field.  We  had  two  other 
sets  of  antlers  in  velvet, 
which  are  illegal  to 
possess,  unless  the 
possessor  had 
legally  killed 
them  in  an- 
other state. 
The  verdict, 
however,  was 
guilty  on  only 
one  count  of 
unlawful  posses- 
sion. We  could  not 
believe  it.  A lot  of  time  and  work  went 
into  this  case,  but  the  results  weren’t 
quite  what  we  expected.  Nevertheless, 
the  legal  process  had  been  completed 
and  our  job  finished. 

Since  the  hearing  I have  received 
several  calls  about  Matt  again  killing 
wildlife.  Some  people  just  never 
learn.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 


Ammo  & Ballistics  II,  by  Bob  Forker,  Safari  Press  Inc.,  15621  Chemical  Lane,  Bldg.  B, 
Huntington  Beach,  CA  92649-1506,  www.safaripress.com,  408  pp.,  $19.95,  plus  $5.75 
shipping  & handling.  The  author  combines  his  engineer's  understanding  of  the  technical 
aspects  of  ammunition  performance  with  a demonstrated  ability  to  make  these  factors 
understandable  to  readers.  Besides  clear  and  concise  writing  that  clarifies  the  complexities 
of  ballistic  coefficients  and  energy  versus  momentum,  this  completely  revised  and  updated 
edition  contains  data  and  illustrations  on  virtually  every  sporting  centerfire  and  rimfire 
cartridge  sold  in  the  U.S.  There  is  information  on  1 50  calibers  from  .1  7 Hornady  Magnum 
Rimfire  to  the  .700  Nitro  Express  for  both  rifles  and  handguns;  it  also  lists  data  for  the  new 
short  magnums.  Data  includes  manufacturer,  bullet  weight,  type  and  construction.  There 
are  more  than  1 ,900  tables  for  every  available  loading  for  all  calibers  out  to  1 ,000  yards, 
giving  velocity,  energy,  wind  drift,  bullet  drop  and  ballistic  coefficient.  This  book  is  a must 
for  hunters,  shooters  and  collectors. 
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Foggy  Mornings 

By  Carl  W.  McCardell 


Foggy  autumn  mornings 
add  a special  charm  to  a 
woodlot.  While  some  folks  perceive 
such  a landscape  to  he  eerie,  1 find 
the  fog  downright  inviting.  Under- 
stand,  I’m  not  referring  to  a blanket 
of  mist  so  thick  as  to  make  hunting 
dangerous,  just  simply  a time  when 
the  earth  and  air  temperatures  are 
slightly  at  odds  with  each  other  for  a 
few  hours.  The  thing  that  gives 
these  times  afield  special  meaning  is 
their  brevity.  Isn’t  this  why  most  of 
us  get  a thrill  from  the  fall  beauty 
itself?  If  we  do  not  drink  in  those 
marvelous  colors,  then  they  are  soon 
just  a memory.  Scents  seem  to  hang 
lazily  in  the  stillness  of  a foggy 
morning.  Freshly  fallen  and  decaying 
leaves  combine  to  make  a pungent 


impression,  and  memories  are  revived  as 
the  smell  triggers  thoughts  of  past  hunts. 

Gray  squirrels  certainly  blend  in  with 
the  backdrop  during  these  foggy  inter- 
ludes, and  I’ve  passed  by  more  than  one 
squirrel,  thinking  they  were  knots  on  a 
limh.  Only  when  those  “knots”  ran  did  I 
realize  my  mistake.  The  squirrels  seemed 
to  know  they  were  not  as  visible  to  the 
hunter  below. 

Rabbits  and  pheasants  tend  to  sit 
tighter  during  foggy  mornings,  perhaps 
because  sounds  are  more  muffled  and  the 
source  of  apparent  danger  cannot  he 
readily  located.  I’ve  nearly  stepped  on 
rabbits  on  such  mornings,  and  their 
sudden  flushes  often  caused  me  to  shoot 
quickly  and  miss.  Cockhirds  have  shaken 
me  up  even  more.  They,  of  course,  leave 
their  sanctuary  with  a lot  more  fanfare. 
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Fog  makes  them  stay  put  until  the  last 
possible  moment. 

On  foggy  mornings,  grouse  stay  on 
their  roosts  later  than  normal.  They 
usually  wait  until  the  sun  has  burned  oft 
some  of  the  haze  before  searching  for 
food.  I’ve  learned  to  proceed  slowly 
when  hunting  grouse  in  fog. 

I recall  a foggy  morning  after  a rainy 
night  when  a hunting  companion  and  I 
encountered  a large  flock  ot  turkeys. 

Even  though  it  was  mid-morning,  the 
birds  had  just  come  off  the  roost.  We  had 
perfect  sneaking  conditions  in  the  moist 
fog. 

The  waterfowler  hunkered  down  in  a 
blind  fully  appreciates  foggy  mornings 
when  the  stillness  is  broken  by  honking 
or  whistling  wings.  My  eyes  have  often 
tried  to  pierce  through  the  fog  to  confirm 
what  my  ears  have  heard.  Where  are 
they?  Suddenly,  the  geese  swerve  into 
the  decoys  from  out  of  the  mist  without 
any  further  warning.  The  action 
becomes  fast  and  furious. 

I’ve  been  on  deer  stand  on 
many  foggy  mornings.  Deer  <! 

simply  materialize  on  morn- 
ings like  that.  It’s  as  though 
they  were  there  all  the  time 
and  then  just  decided  to 
become  visible.  Deer  reportedly  see 
mostly  in  black  and  white,  which  gives 
me  a distinct  advantage  in  the  fog. 

I’ve  seen  bears  on  foggy  days,  but 
never  during  bear  season.  Their  eyesight 
is  not  the  best,  so  imagine  how  fog 
affects  them.  On  one  foggy  morning  I 
was  bowhunting  for  deer  from  a stand  in 
an  apple  tree  when  a bruin  came  out  of 
dense  brush  and  stood  directly  below  me. 
Although  he  looked  right  at  me,  he 
never  made  out  my  form. 

Two  times  I’ve  been  nearly  eyeball  to 
eyeball  with  hawks  on  foggy  mornings. 

In  one  instance,  a redtail  dove  at  some 
duck  decoys  as  I sat  in  a friend’s  boat. 

The  raptor  surprised  me,  hut  I think  it 
was  more  surprised  when  it  realized  the 


ducks  wete  made  ot  plastic.  The  bird 
pulled  up  from  the  dive  and  then 
flew  directly  overhead.  I had  only  to 
raise  my  hand  it  I wanted  to  touch 
it.  I didn’t.  My  hunting  buddy  had 
taken  a short  walk  and  missed  the 
show. 

The  second  close  call  with  a 
hawk  came  just  alter  a friend  had 
put  on  a deer  drive  for  me.  He  had 
just  come  through  a thick  patch  of 
honeysuckle  and  entered  a cut 


cornfield  when  I noticed  a bird  take 
off  from  a branch  in  a nearby  tree 
and  head  right  for  me.  I was  in  a 
treestand,  and  in  spite  of  my  orange 
vest  and  hat,  the  Cooper’s  hawk 
looked  very  surprised  as  it  barely 
negotiated  just  below  the  platform  of 
my  stand. 

There  have  been  many  close 
observations  of  wildlife  during  foggy 
mornings  that  I believe  would  not 
have  occurred  had  it  been  clear. 
Some  hunters  prefer  bluebird  days, 
but  I’ll  take  foggy  fall  mornings 
every  time.  I believe  at  such  times 
I’m  on  near  equal  terms  with  the 
wildlife.  □ 
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Third  Time's  a 
Charm 

By  ]im  Weikert 


As  we  entered  the  Spruce  Creek  res- 
L taurant  that  November  afternoon 
in  1998, 1 asked  the  waitress  if  she  would 
allow  me  to  run  a tab,  so  1 could  buy  the 
gang  lunch,  because  I had  just  taken  my 
second  bear  in  three  years.  We  all  ate, 
chatted  and  planned  the  rest  of  the  day’s 
hunt,  and  I was  jokingly  informed  that  1 
was  designated  a permanent  driver  for 
life,  and  was  not  allowed  to  carry  a rifle 
the  next  year. 

That  year  flew  by,  and  before  long  we 
were  purchasing  new  licenses  and 
planning  our  fall  hunts.  Our  usual  gang 
couldn’t  get  together  for  the  first  day,  so  1 
elected  to  hunt  with  my  oldest  son 
Jimmy  and  his  friend  Chad.  We  decided 
to  hunt  an  area  that  had  produced  a bear 
the  previous  year.  After  some  scouting 
we  picked  a spot  on  top  of  Allensville 
Mountain  in  Mifflin  County. 

Monday  dawned  extremely  foggy,  and 
it  never  lifted  until  late  afternoon.  1 
spent  most  of  the  morning  putting  on 
short  quiet  drives  and  enjoying  the  day 
off  work.  There  were  frequent  shots  in 
the  distance,  but  nothing  disturbed  the 
foggy  landscape  around  us.  Meeting  up 
with  jimmy  and  Chad  early  in  the 
afternoon,  we  decided  we  were  all 
overdressed  and  expected  few  people  to 
move  much  the  remainder  of  the  day,  so 
we  decided  to  quit.  I planned  to  hunt  the 
next  morning  with  my  friends  in  Spruce 
Creek  and  invited  Chad  to  tag  along, 
knowing  full  well  that  a fresh  young 
driver  would  be  welcomed. 

On  Tuesday  we  all  met  at  Bill 
Showalter’s  home,  where  we  exchanged 


ideas  on  where  to  hunt  first.  It  was 
the  consensus  that  we  would  spend 
the  morning  hunting  woodlots  near 
harvested  cornfields,  because  this 
was  where  scouting  had  shown 
plenty  of  sign. 

As  I assumed  my  position  as 
“driver  for  life,’’  1 strapped  on  my 
.357  magnum  handgun,  which  is  my 
firearm  of  choice  when  trampling 
through  brush  and  briars.  One  of  the 
reasons  I’ve  always  enjoyed  hear 
season  is  because  it  allows  me  to 
check  out  the  situation  for  the 
following  Monday’s  deer  season 
opener. 

The  morning  passed  quickly,  with 
three  drives  producing  many  deer 
but  no  hears.  At  1 1 o’clock  we 
decided  to  meet  at  the  restaurant 
and  plan  our  afternoon  strategy. 
After  a lot  of  thought,  and  food,  we 
decided  to  drive  a woodlot  approxi- 
mately  a half  mile  wide  and  one  mile 
long.  1 had  done  this  drive  the 
previous  year  and  looked  forward  to 
seeing  lots  of  turkeys  and  deer.  As 
the  watchers  and  drivers  loaded  into 
trucks.  Bill  Showalter  motioned  me 
over.  “Weikert,  your  buddy  is  going 
through  the  briars  on  this  one,  so 
we’ll  see  what  he’s  made  of.”  After  a 
short  discussion  with  Chad,  he 
agreed  to  let  me  carry  his  new  rifle. 
With  the  instructions,  “It’s  dead  on” 
and  “don’t  scratch  it,”  he  handed  me 
his  rifle,  a handful  of  cartridges,  and 
climbed  in  the  drivers’  truck.  1 
joined  Bill  in  the  watchers’  truck. 
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and  we  headed  to  the  other  end  of 
the  farm.  I jumped  out  first,  near  the 
road,  which  made  me  the  first 
watcher,  and  at  the  least  likely  place 
a hear  would  come  out.  As  1 loaded 
Chad’s  rifle.  Bill  said,  “You’ll  be 
harmless  here.  We  wouldn’t  want 
you  to  shoot  another  bear.’’ 

1 was  at  the  corner  of  the 
woodlot,  which  gave  me  an  advan- 
tage  of  watching  two  flanks  of  the 
drive  at  intersecting  fencerows.  As 
Bill’s  truck  disappeared  through  the 
field,  I noticed  an  apple  tree  about 
10  yards  away  that  was  loaded  with 
apples.  It  provided  me  with  a natural 
blind  to  hide  behind  without 
restricting  my  vision.  After  getting 
situated  1 studied  my  surroundings. 

A pine  thicket  in  the  distance  gave 
way  to  some  thick  undergrowth, 
which  ended  at  the  fencerow  in 
front  of  me.  1 remember  thinking  I 
should  be  carrying  a camera  instead 
of  a rifle  when,  all  of  a sudden,  a 
large  bear  plodded  out  of  the  pines, 
went  through  the  thicket  and 
disappeared  into  the  fencerow  in 
front  of  me. 

1 was  so  overwhelmed  that  for  a 
minute  1 thought  I had  imagined  it. 
Slowly,  1 took  a step  to  the  left  and 
looked  down  one  side  of  the 
fencerow.  Seeing  no  bear,  1 quickly 
stepped  hack  over  and  peered  down 
the  other  side.  No  hear.  1 thought 
the  bear  had  somehow  gotten  hy  me, 
hut  then  1 spotted  it  running  across 
the  intersecting  fencerow  and 
everything  automatically  fell  into 
place.  1 put  the  crosshairs  behind 


the  bear’s  shoulder,  and  when  the  .30-06 
barked  the  hear  disappeared. 

1 scanned  the  fencerow  and  open 
cornfields,  trying  desperately  to  figure 
out  where  it  had  gone.  After  a few 
moments  I made  a wide  circle  out  into 
the  field  and  crossed  in  front  of  where  I 
had  last  seen  it.  When  1 got  to  the 
fencerow,  1 found  it  to  be  about  six  feet 
wide  and  full  of  briars  and  saplings.  1 
started  working  back  through  it,  towards 
where  the  hear  had  come  from,  hut  could 
find  no  evidence  ot  a hit.  Figuring  I had 
missed,  1 began  looking  around  for  where 
my  bullet  might  have  hit  when  1 spotted 
a dark  form  in  the  green  grass  ahead  of 
me.  1 cautiously  approached,  and  there 
he  was.  My  shot  had  put  the  bear  down 
in  its  tracks.  Running  my  hands  over  his 
beautiful  coat  and  large  padded  feet,  1 
knew  he  was  larger  than  either  of  my  two 
previous  bears. 

With  mixed  feelings  of  triumph  and 
sacfness,  1 wondered  how  one  hunter 
could  he  lucky  enough  to  take  three 
bears  in  four  years.  1 unloaded  my  rifle 
and  waited  for  the  drive  to  conclude. 

One  hy  one  members  of  the  group 
gathered  around  me,  congratulating  me, 
and  asking  how  1 could  be  so  lucky.  A 
few  said  1 should  play  the  lottery. 

This  was  the  gang’s  26th  hear,  and  it 
weighed  398  pounds.  Not  the  biggest, 
hut  one  that  won’t  he  forgotten  anytime 
soon.  Heading  home  from  the  check 
station,  we  discussed  my  good  fortune. 

It’s  said  the  third  time’s  a charm,  and 
that  may  be  so,  hut  really  it  was  the 
coordination  and  determination  of  a fine 
hunch  of  guys  working  together  that 
allowed  me  to  be  lucky  — again.  □ 
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The  Sister  Act 

By  Connie  Mertz 


(T’D  LIKE  to  go  deer  hunting  this  fall,” 
JL  our  daughter  Collesce  said  one  day 
while  we  were  eating  lunch.  Her  father 
Ken  and  1 gave  each  other  a startled 
look,  but  before  we  could  respond,  she 
asked,  “You  still  have  my  6mm,  right. 
Dad?” 

“Yeah,”  he  said,  trying  to  recover  from 
her  statement. 

“I  know  I need  to  practice,”  she 
continued.  “I  haven’t  shot  any  gun  since 
I was  14,  and  I’d  have  to  feel  confident 
before  I would  go  hunting.” 

Despite  her  seemingly  renewed 
interest  in  hunting,  we  both  were 
doubtful  that  Collesce  really  meant  it. 
Throughout  the  entire  summer,  however, 
she  was  relentless,  and  reminiscing 


further  enticed  her.  The  more  deer 
stories  we  told,  the  more  excited  she 
became.  As  the  three  of  us  shared 
our  many  hunting  experiences, 
including  those  of  her  younger  sister 
Heather,  who  had  been  hunting  for 
eight  years,  Collesce  yearned  to 
again  be  part  of  our  family  hunting 
adventures. 

Then  there  was  Ed,  who  had  the 
most  positive  influence  on  her 
return  to  hunting.  Like  Collesce,  Ed 
is  a medical  technologist,  and  while 
they  work  in  the  lab  at  the  Sunhury 
Community  Hospital,  he  often 
shares  his  hunting  experiences  and 
knowledge  with  her.  All  through  the 
fall  archery  season,  Ed  continued  to 
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talk  about  his  outdoor  hunting 
experiences,  and  Collesce  absorbed 
his  every  word. 

One  warm  autumn  day,  with  the 
woodlands  vibrant  with  color,  we 
gathered  up  our  rifles  and  went  to 
the  North  Montour  Sportsmen’s 
Club.  When  Collesce  picked  up  her 
rifle,  she  felt  its  smooth  stock  and 
marveled  at  how,  at  12  years  old,  she 
had  shot  it  accurately.  She  hunted 
for  two  years,  but  because  none  of 
her  girlfrieiads  hunted,  she 
lost  interest.  We  watched  her 
become  reacquainted  with 
her  6mm,  still  doubtful 
if  she  would  return  to 
hunting.  Before  her 
first  shot,  Ken  gave  her 
a refresher  course  in 
safe  gun  handling  and 
the  mechanics  of  her  rifle. 

Her  dad  and  1 were 
impressed  with  her 
shooting  ability.  It  was 
as  if  she  had  never 
put  her  rifle  away  for 
14  years,  and  she  was 
impressed  with  herself, 
too.  “1  feel  confident  now, 
and  1 know  I’m  gonna  get  one,” 
Collesce  mused.  “You  just  wait  and 
see. 

“First  you  have  to  see  one,”  1 
responded,  because  it  had  been  a few 
years  since  Heather  or  Ken  had  even 
seen  a buck  on  our  farm. 

Heather’s  hunting  opportunities 
were  limited  because  of  college,  but 
she  arranged  to  take  opening  day  off, 
and  by  the  time  it  arrived,  our 
excitement  and  optimism  could 
hardly  be  contained.  Collesce  could 
hunt  only  until  nooia  or  so,  because 
of  work,  but  she  packed  a big  lunch 
to  keep  her  warm  and  satisfied  while 
waiting  for  a deer. 

Heather  and  Collesce  decided  to 
hunt  in  our  famous  deer  hollow.  The 


pine  thicket  behind  their  chosen  stands 
was  a sanctuary  for  deer,  so  they  sat  100 
yards  apart,  facing  the  opposite  slope  and 
settled  in.  All  morning  1 waited  for  a 
shot  from  their  direction,  but  despite  a 
lot  of  shooting,  none  came  from  that 
way. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
Collesce  and  1 took  stands  in  the  hollow, 
but  as  the  week  wore  on  Collesce  began 
to  wear  out.  Getting  to  bed  after  mid- 
night and  up  at  5 a.m.  began  to  take  its 
toll.  We  didn’t  see  any 
deer  at  all  during  that 
time,  and  our  optimism 
waned. 

1 e-mailed  Heather 
every  day,  keeping  her  up 
to  date  on  each  hunt  and, 
although  she  had  to  be  at 
college,  her  heart  longed 
to  he  at  home,  hunting 
with  the  three  of  us.  By 
the  end  of  the  week, 
though,  she  was 
determined  to  drive 
home  early  on 
Saturday  to  hunt. 
Collesce  wanted  to  hunt 

with  Heather  in  the  hollow  on 
Saturday  monaing,  and  then  she  would 
joiia  us  at  lunch.  We  had  yet  to  drive  any 
of  the  grassy  fields  or  the  patches  of  pines 
where  the  deer  often  took  refuge,  so  that 
was  our  plan  for  Saturday  afternoon. 

Ken  and  1 drove  the  pine  banks  and 
goldenrod  fields,  hut  we  didn’t  push  any 
deer  to  the  girls.  By  mid-afternoon  we 
had  only  one  more  area  to  drive,  and 
again  it  looked  like  another  scoreless  day. 

The  girls  had  walked  a short  distance 
to  their  grandmother’s  to  get  warm,  and 
then  they  forced  themselves  to  return  to 
their  deer  stands.  “1  guess  we  better 
finish  out  the  afternoon,”  Collesce  said, 
obviously  disappointed.  “Why  don’t  we 
go  through  the  pines  and  sneak  into  the 
woods?” 

Collesce  chose  a spot  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  hollow  from  where  they  had 
sat  on  opening  day.  It  gave  a limited 
view,  and  she  knew  her  shooting 
opportunities  were  limited,  hut  it  would 
be  a welcomed  change  from  their 
original  stands.  Heather  stood  a yard  or 
two  below  Collesce,  and  although  they 
knew  not  to  talk  while  on  stand,  the  girls 
conversed. 

“I  don’t  know  why  we  just  don’t  go  to 
the  mall  and  do  some  Christmas  shop- 
ping. I don’t  know  why  you  even 
bothered  coming  home.  Heather,” 
Collesce  said  in  frustration. 

“I  know,  and  I’m  getting  ^ 

cold  again,”  Heather 
answered. 

“Well,  we  don’t  have 
that  much 
longer  . . . wait, 
here  they  come!” 

Collesce  exclaimed. 

“What?  What  do 
you  see?”  Heather 
asked. 

“Just  don’t 
move.” 

Three  does  made 
their  way  down  out  of 
the  pines  and  stopped, 
and  a gut  feeling  told  ^ 

Collesce  that  a buck  might  he  behind 
them. 

“Holy  cow,  there’s  a buck.”  Collesce 
stammered. 

“Yeah,  right,”  Heather  said.  From  her 
vantage  point,  she  could  see  only  the 
does.  Watching  the  deer  intently. 
Heather  wasn’t  ready  for  the  loud  bang. 
She  jumped  at  the  sound  and  watched 
her  sister  lower  her  6mm. 

Collesce  froze.  Although  she  had  not 
hesitated  when  she  saw  the  buck’s 
shoulder  and  part  of  his  back  between 
two  trees,  she  now  suffered  from  a classic 
case  of  buck  fever.  In  her  mind,  she 
expected  the  6-point  to  drop,  but  it 
stood  motionless. 

“Shoot  again!”  Heather  exclaimed. 


“What?  What?” 

“Collesce,  chamber  another 
round.” 

“Oh,”  she  said,  snapping  hack  to 
reality.  She  not  only  ejected  the 
spent  cartridge,  hut  another  live 
round  as  well.  She  finally  got  off  a 
second  shot,  however,  and  this  time 
the  buck  took  off  running  toward  an 
overgrown  field.  Heather  was  able  to 
fire  a quick  shot  as  the  buck  hesi- 
tated before  disappearing 
into  the  thick  mass. 
Collesce  and 
Heather  looked  at 
each  other. 

“What  do  we 
do  now?” 
Collesce  asked. 
“Oh,  I know  I 
didn’t  hit  him,” 
she  said. 

“Now,  you  never 
know,”  Heather  said, 
trying  to  encourage  her 
sister.  “Dad  shot  one 
through  the  heart  once  and 
it  traveled  300  yards.” 

“Yeah,  hut  I’m  not  that 
lucky,”  Collesce  said. 

“I  didn’t  feel  good  about  my  shot 
either,”  Heather  said. 

Ken  soon  arrived  with  a look  of 
surprise  on  his  face.  He  had  seen  the 
buck,  and  thought  the  girls  had 
missed  it.  “You  girls  wait  here  and 
I’ll  go  to  the  end  of  the  field  and 
come  in  toward  you.  If  he’s  up  in 
that  cover,  maybe  I can  drive  him 
back  toward  you.” 

“Well,  what  do  I do  in  the 
meantime?”  Collesce  asked. 

“Reload,  in  case  he  bolts  out  of 
the  woods,  hut  I am  afraid  he’s  long 
gone  by  now.” 

The  girls  stood  waiting  and 
watching,  and  wondering  if  they  had 
connected.  Finally,  after  what 
seemed  like  an  eternity,  Ken  yelled. 
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“Girls,  get  over  here,  hut  don’t  hurry 
and  don’t  fight.” 

The  tension  disappeared, 
replaced  by  giggles  and  excitement. 
They  knew  they  had  scored.  Rather 
than  go  the  longer  way  around  to 
the  field,  they  chose  the  shorter 
route,  which  took  them  up  a steep 
embankment.  Laying  their  unloaded 
rifles  down  on  the  trail,  they  started 
climbing  on  all  fours,  fumbling  and 
reaching  for  saplings  to  make  it  to 
the  top.  They  tried  to  outrun  each 
other,  just  like  they  did  when  they 
were  toddlers. 

“You  can’t  get  there  first,” 
Collesce  said. 

“Just  watch  me.”  Heather 
answered,  as  she  took  the  lead. 

Ken  was  as  shocked  as  the  girls  to 
find  the  buck,  and  after  a hearty 
congratulations,  he  asked,  “Well, 
who’s  going  to  tag  it?” 

They  looked  at  each  other, 
exhausted  from  the  climb,  not 
knowing  then  whose  shot  had 
scored.  “You  tag  it,  Collesce,” 
Heather  said  confidently.  “You  had  a 
better  shot  than  I did.” 

“Are  you  sure?”  Collesce  asked, 
not  wanting  to  offend  her  sister. 


“Yes,  I’m  sure.” 

“Now  how  do  I fill  out  my  deer  tag?” 
Collesce  asked. 

“Oh,  Collesce,”  Heather  laughed,  and 
then  proceeded  to  give  her  instructions. 

Ken  held  up  the  drag  rope.  “Here, 
now  drag  it  out.” 

“This  is  hard,”  Collesce  said  as  she 
struggled  with  the  rope. 

“I’ll  push,  you  pull,”  advised  Heather. 

In  the  meantime,  Ken  located  me  and 
just  simply  said,  “Go  see  the  girls.” 

I had  heard  the  shooting,  but  because 
of  some  operating  farm  machinery  in  the 
field  next  to  me,  I couldn’t  determine 
where  it  had  come  from.  “Which  one?”  I 
asked,  seeing  his  beaming  face. 

“Just  go  see  the  girls,”  he  repeated. 

I drove  down  to  where  the  trail  road 
ended,  jumped  out  of  the  vehicle  and  ran 
up  the  familiar  path.  When  1 finally  saw 
them,  I felt  their  elation.  Only  two  years 
had  passed  since  I dragged  my  buck  from 
the  same  hollow  on  the  same  logging 
road.  After  giving  them  each  a hug,  I 
wanted  to  know  all  the  details.  Heather 
spoke  up.  “I  guess  the  moral  of  this  story. 
Mom,  is  never  to  let  two  blondes  loose  in 
the  woods.”  They  burst  into  childlike 
giggles  and  continued  to  drag  their 
trophy  down  the  trail.  □ 
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EARL  HORN  JR.,  from  LeRoy, 
New  York,  sent  in  this  photo  of 
his  father,  EARL  HORN,  right, 
with  a Mr.  CLARKE,  taken  in 
Slate  Run,  Lycoming  County,  in 
the  late  1920s  or  early  1930s. 
Earl  jr.  says  his  father  told  him 
that  the  bear  and  one  of  the 
deer  were  shot  within  15 
minutes  of  each  other. 
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Bucks  by  Bow 


GENE  HARDENBERG,  Schnecksville,  left,  with  his  nice 
9-point  taken  in  Wayne  County.  PETER  NELSON, 
Mohnton,  above,  got  his  10-point  in  Berks  County. 


The  SHEARER  brothers,  Hanover, 
middle  left,  jEREMIAH,  6-point,  and 
JOHN,  spike,  took  their  deer  in  Adams 
County  several  years  ago.  JOSH 
SWEEDE,  13,  Newark,  Delaware, 
above,  arrowed  his  7-point  in  Chester 
County.  FRANK  SCOTT  III,  Lansdale, 
left,  got  his  8-point  with  a 24-inch 
spread  in  Montgomery  County. 
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1 Penn's  Woods  Sketchbook/Bob  Sopchick 

IRI  CRACKED  THE  DOOR  to  the  big  sleeping  loft  in  the  hunting  lodge 
and  looked  in  on  her  sons  just  like  she  used  to  do  when  they  were  boys. 
It  was  cold  in  the  loft,  the  way  they  preferred  it  when  they  slept.  Moon- 
light flowed  in  through  the  big  windows,  over  the  rumpled  feather  quilts 
that  covered  them,  each  bed  a landscape  in  miniature  of  the  snow- 
covered  fields  and  hills  beyond. 

She  could  tell  one  son  from  the  other  by  the  way  they  slept.  Dane,  the 
youngest  at  27,  was  buried  under  his  quilt,  just  a rooster  tail  of  blond  hair 
visible.  Jon,  29,  was  face  down,  sprawled  out,  one  long  arm  dangling  over  the 
side.  Erik,  3 1 , slept  like  his  father  had,  straight  as  a hand-hewn  timber,  arms  to  his  sides. 
They  had  returned  home  from  places  far  away,  as  they  did  every  November,  for  deer 


season. 


She  was  glad  to  have  them  hack  again,  if  only  for  a while,  and  in  them  saw  so  much 
of  their  lather,  passed  away  these  few  years  now.  The  Kringstads  were  hig  men,  with 
anvils  for  shoulders  and  beech  trunk  legs  and  hands  like  dinner  plates.  Within  their 
veins  a blend  of  Nordic  and  Einnish  blood,  quick  to  boil  with  the  excitement  of  the 
hunt  or  a tough  task  at  hand,  but  rarely  in  anger.  Born  and  raised  on  this  northern  tier 
farm,  they  were  soft-spoken  and  caring  men,  all  with  crystal-blue  eyes  set  into  fair,  square- 
jawed  faces,  and  brains  to  match  their  brawn. 

She  wondered  it  they  dreamed  ancestral  dreams,  or  if  older,  primal  visions  seeped  in. 
Perhaps  they  dreamed  of  an  Old  World  forest,  of  tall  black  firs  against  an  indigo  sky  and 

starlight  scattered  like  diamond  dust  on 
the  snow.  Did  they  dream  of  snowy  owls 
perched  on  snags,  or  gyrfalcons,  or 
mayhe  of  a goshawk  waiting  in  the  dark 
timber?  Do  they  feel  the  sting  of  ice  spi- 
cules on  their  cheeks  as  they  sleepwalk 
into  a winter  gale?  Do  they  hear,  as  they 
slumher,  the  squeak  of  snow  under  fat- 
greased  boots?  Can  they  smell  the  ad- 
vancing storm,  taste  the  briny  flakes 
blown  in  from  a northern  sea  ? 

What  scenario  of  the  wild  plays  out 
on  the  backs  of  their  eyelids?  Perhaps  a 
moose  trail  stitched  by  tracks  of  wolves, 
like  a pale  scar  across  the  seamless  ex- 
panse of  a frozen  lake.  A nervous  hull 
plods  through  the  alders,  the  deep  palms 
of  its  antlers  catching  silver  light.  A 
slight  shift  of  shadows  within  shadows 
that  are  wolves  assembling,  then  trot- 
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ting  in  that  tireless  gait  that  devours  the  miles.  Do  her  hunters’ 
hearts  beat  faster  when  the  chase  ensues? 

Lolling  tongues  over  black  lips,  the  glint  of  pearly  fangs,  the 
dark  eyes  of  the  moose  rolling  white  as  the  pack  closes  in,  reaches 
in,  breaking  him  down.  Do  they  exalt  at  the  flecks  of  blood  gone 
black  on  the  snow,  and  do  they,  like  the  wolves,  hunger  for  its 
steaming  death,  that  raw  passage  that  is  never  a nightmare  vi- 
sion to  the  sleeping  hunter,  hut  a prized  portent  to  their  own 
success? 

The  faltering  bull  stands  in  the  center  of  a crimson  spiral  on 
the  snow  on  splayed  and  trembling  legs,  tethered  by  wolves  locked 
onto  its  lip  and  hocks.  It  teeters  and  falls  in  a muffled  explosion 
of  powder.  The  glorious  hunters  shoulder  in,  ears  laid  back,  mind- 
ful of  their  rank. 

How  noble  death  could  be  in  dreams  or  in  the  wild.  Do  my 
hunters  dream  of  such  things,  she  wondered,  do  the  old  dreams 
find  them?  Does  their  father  watch  with  them? 

Her  husband,  “Moose”  Kringstad,  had  not  died  with  the  dignity  af- 
forded a wild  creature.  He  was  disassembled  cell  by  cell  from  the  inside  out 
until,  like  a heroic  statue  slowly  eroding,  all  that  remained  was  the  armature.  She  re- 
membered his  last  hunt  with  the  hoys;  Jon  and  Eric  dragging  the  buck  they  had  driven 
out  to  him,  Dane  toting  their  rifles,  except  for  his  father’s  beloved  .30-40  Krag- Jorgensen, 
which  he  insisted  that  he  carry  out  for  the  last  time  himself. 

She  walked  back  to  the  house.  It  was  late,  and  far  out  in  the  comstubble  she  saw  the 
deer  feeding  there  snap  alert,  and  beyond  the  fields  the  serrated  edge  of  the  pines  against 
the  gentle  curve  of  the  hills.  She  stopped  to  listen  to  the  cascading  yodels  of  coyotes, 
and  wondered  if  her  sons  heard  them  as  they  slept.  If  old  dreams  did  not  find  them  this 
night  it  mattered  not,  for  this  landscape,  locked  in  winter’s  embrace,  was  not  unlike  the 
vision  of  some  imagined  northern  land.  This,  too,  was  a place  where  hunters  had  space 
to  dream. 

ALPINE  LODGE  WAS  NOT  a commercial  hunting  lodge,  but  a simple  cedar  A-frame 
built  by  Moose  Kringstad  and  his  sons.  Kringstad  was  a builder,  and  as  his  boys  grew, 
their  home  quickly  filled  with  hockey  gear,  skis  and  loads  of  hunting  equipment.  In- 
stead of  an  addition,  they  built  the  lodge  50  yards  from  the  house,  tucked  up  at  the  edge 
of  the  pine  woods.  The  hoys  had  plenty  of  room  there,  and  it  served  as  a camp  during 
deer  season  for  friends  and  relatives. 

For  years  the  hunters  had  encouraged  Siri  to  take  up  hunting,  but  it  wasn’t  until  after 
Moose  had  passed  away  that  she  gave  it  any  serious  thought.  She  enjoyed  the  outdoors 
and  had  walked  endless  miles  around  their  land  for  years,  and  was  familiar  with  deer  and 
their  movements.  It  was  a frigid  February  day  when  she  was  wearing  his  down-filled 
blaze  vest  on  one  of  her  daily  hikes  that  she  decided  to  give  hunting  a try. 

Several  rifle  cartridges  clinked  in  a pocket  as  she  walked,  and  when  she  returned 
home  she  returned  them  to  the  cartridge  box  stored  with  his  gear.  She  pulled  on  his 
stocking  cap  and  mittens,  slung  the  Krag  over  her  shoulder  and  looked  in  the  mirror. 
Everything  she  needed  was  here:  binoculars,  drag  rope,  a flashlight  — that  needed  bat- 
teries — and  lots  of  other  accessories  in  a fanny  pack.  She  unsheathed  his  antique  Finn- 
ish puukko  hunting  knife  from  its  hand-tooled  reindeer  sheath.  It  was  razor  sharp,  and 
she  herself  was  keen  to  begin. 
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THE  BOYS  CAME  DOWN  from  the  loft  while  she  pre 
pared  breakfast.  “Look  here,  I’ve  got  a surprise  for  you,”  she 
said,  tossing  her  license  in  its  holder  onto  the  table.  “Em 
finally  going  to  do  it.  I’ve  been  practicing  all  summer  with 
Dad’s  Krag  and  I’m  ready.” 

At  first  they  were  dumbfounded,  then  very  excited,  and 
the  wheels  started  turning. 

“That’s  great.  Mom!”  said  Dane.  “You  can  hunt  with  me  up  on 
Big  Elat;  it’s  a long  hike  hut  you  can  do  it.” 

“Maybe  she’d  like  to  hunt  closer  to  the  house,”  said  Jon.  “There’s 
lots  of  sign  down  at  the  corner  by  the  creek,  and  she  might  enjoy  the 
treestand  there.  It’s  big  and  comfortable.  What  do  you  think,  Eric?” 

“I  think  we  ought  to  take  her  to  that  hot  crossing  by  the  old  oaks.  If 
she  doesn’t  connect  in  the  morning,  we  can  put  on  drives  for  her  in  the 
afternoon.” 

“Hold  on,  hold  on,”  she  said,  “I’ve  been  scouting  this  woods  all  year,  and 
believe  me,  I know  where  the  deer  are.  I’m  going  to  hunt  hack  where  Dad  used  to,  up  in 
back  of  the  thicket.  There’s  a little  hollow,  a funnel,  that  the  deer  use  coming  in  and  out 
of  the  thicket.  I want  to  get  in  there  real  early.” 

The  hoys  looked  at  her  and  smiled.  “Sounds  like  a plan,”  said  Dane. 

THE  NIGHT  BEEORE  THE  opener  Siri  sat  before  the  mirror  and  brushed  her  long 
blonde  hair  streaked  with  silver,  the  colors  of  her  favorite  hunter,  the  coyote.  She  braided 
her  hair  and  wove  the  braids  together  and  pinned  them  around  her  head  and  went  to 
bed. 

Siri  drifted  between  sleep  and  the  visualized  images  of  the  hunt  to  come.  She  imag- 
ined the  Krag  in  her  hands,  could  feel  its  honest  heft,  and  for  an  instant  saw  her  husband 
with  the  rifle  under  his  arm,  his  other  hand  on  his  deer  hanging  from  the  game  pole,  and 
she  remembered  that  she  had  a photo  of  him  posing  like  that.  She  dreamed  of  the 
ghostly  forms  of  deer  running  through  the  woods,  tails  waving  up  and  down,  ears  back, 
the  vapor  of  their  breath  trailing  behind  them.  Dreams  and  lucid  images  blended  to- 
gether, continuing  until  she  was  on  stand,  growing  dimmer  as  the  hushed  woods  waited 

for  first  light. 

^ ^ At  8:30  the  sun  slid  down  the  trunks  and  she  caught 

the  blur  of  her  own  shadow  across  the  hollow.  A 
lone  button  buck  walked  by,  tufts  of  hair  hiding 
the  antler  nubs.  Seeing  the  young  buck  whet  her 
appetite,  and  Siri  was  surprised  at  her  impatience. 
Any  woman  who  has  raised  three  boys  should 
know  what  patience  is  all  about,  she  thought,  so 
where  is  mine  today?  She  walked  hack  and  forth 
across  the  mouth  of  the  funnel,  turning  her  head 
quickly  at  every  sound  and  fidgeting  with  the  gun, 
holding  it  at  port  arms,  then  low,  or  with  the  stock 
tucked  under  her  arm. 

She  saw  movement,  and  what  she  at  first 
thought  was  her  shadow  materialized  into  a buck 
that  slowed  from  a trot  to  a steady  walk.  The  buck 
picked  its  way  through  the  woods  toward  her  and 
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she  froze,  waiting  for  it  to  get  closet.  It  stopped  behind  a latge  oak,  then  walked  directly 
away.  She  saw  it  skirt  a windfall  fatther  out,  then  dissolve  into  the  thicket. 

Siri  was  disheattened  at  not  taking  a shot  at  the  first  good  opportunity,  and  began  to 
question  if  she  really  should  he  in  the  woods  at  all.  At  lunchtime  her  hoys  came  to  her 
stand.  After  a cup  of  hot  soup  and  some  good-natuted  ribbing  and  encouragement  she 
began  to  feel  better. 

“Why  don’t  we  drive  out  sections  of  the  thicket?”  said  Jon.  “1  can  round  up  a couple 
of  other  guys  if  we  want  to  put  on  a higget  drive.” 

“I  have  another  idea,”  said  Siri.  How  about  if  you  guys  spread  out  about  80  yards 
apart  and  head  straight  south,  the  whole  way  out  to  the  field.” 

“But  we’ll  just  he  pushing  everything  away  from  you  then,”  said  Eric.  “These  are  farm 
deer,”  she  said.  “They  know  when  to  stand  still  and  when  to  run,  and  my  hunch  is  that 
with  that  much  distance  between  yourselves,  any  deer  that  ate  in  thete  might  sneak 
back  through,  right  through  this  slot  where  I’ll  he  waiting.” 

The  hoys  lined  up  and  began  a soft,  quiet  push  through  the  thicket.  This  time  Siri 
was  patient  and  focused.  There  was  an  art  to  watching,  and  the  secret  was  to  relax,  to 
breath  softly  and  move  the  eyes,  pick  out  a point,  then  slowly  turn  the  head  to  that 
point.  Twenty  minutes  later  several  deer  came  sneaking  back  through  the  thicket.  Once 
through,  they  stopped.  A nice  buck,  perhaps  the  same  one  from  that  morning,  was 
looking  back,  his  left  side  exposed.  She  snugged  the  Krag  into  her  shoulder  and  fired. 
The  buck  spun  around  and  ran  in  a tight  arc  and  fell,  kicking. 

The  7'point  lay  still  at  the  head  of  a crimson  comma  on  the  snow.  While  she  tagged 
the  deer,  the  boys  bee-lined  in  like  wolves  to  the  kill.  There  was  much  whooping  and 
cheering.  Dane  started  to  dress  out  her  buck,  hut  Siri  stopped  him. 

“I  want  to  do  it,”  she  said.  She  unsheathed  the  puukko  and  went  to  work.  She  refused 
their  offer  to  drag  the  deer  back  to  the  lodge,  and  slung  the  Krag  over  her  shoulder  and 
headed  south.  It  was  a long  drag,  but  mostly  downhill,  and  she  was  lost  in  thought  as  she 
slipped  the  sleek  buck  down  through  the  woods. 

She  was  not  one  to  dwell  in  the  past,  hut  did  not  know  how  much  of  it  to  hting  with 
her.  She  discovered  this  day  that  hunting  deet  with  her  sons  was  a way  of  sharing  again 
something  profoundly  wonderful  with  her  husband,  even  though  he  was  gone,  and  that 
re-establishing  that  connection  was  as  important  as  knowing  how  to  let  go.  The  tradi- 
tion of  deer  hunting  was  like  a bridge  that  she  could  cross  every  year,  a 
bridge  that  united  her  treasured  past  with  the  present  in  a place 
where  life  and  death  were  inextricably  woven  like  the  tracks 
of  the  wolf  and  moose,  the  hunter  and  the  deer. 

THEY  HUNG  HER  BUCK  on  the  game  pole  and  took 
her  picture  standing  next  to  it  with  the  Krag  under 
her  arm.  That  night  she  dreamed  the  comfortable 
dreams  of  tired  hunters.  Once,  she  awoke  to  the 
howls  of  coyotes.  She  looked  out  the  window  at 
the  moonlit  fields,  the  moon  like  a great  yellow 
lantern  placed  there,  and  imagined  the  coyotes 
circling  the  remains  from  her  deer;  their  silvery 
forms  moving  beneath  the  fathomless  pines.  Their 
howling  seemed  to  rise  from  that  place  whete  she 
and  her  husband  had  both  hunted,  straight  north,  in 
that  place  of  old  dreams. 
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Laying  Down  a Trail? 

Forest  — My  wife  Lisa  was  walking  on 
our  property  right  after  deer  season  when 
she  noticed  a trail  of  small  white  styrofoam 
halls  from  a “hot  seat”  used  hy  a hunter.  1 
wonder  it  the  hunter  accidentally  got  a hole 
in  the  seat,  or  if  he  was  using  the  material  to 
mark  a trail  hack  to  camp? 

— WCO  Daniel  ?.  Schmidt,  West  Hickory 

Plenty  of  Ink 

Clinton  — 1 noticed  hlood  on  the  hands 
of  a hunter  1 was  checking  during  spring 
gobbler  season,  so  1 asked  to  see  his  turkey. 
He  opened  a large  toolbox  in  the  bed  of  his 
pickup  and  pulled  out  a black  plastic  bag 
containing  a gobbler.  He  said  the  bird  wasn’t 
tagged,  because  he  didn’t  have  anything  to 
write  with.  1 pulled  out  my  pen  and  said 
that  1 did,  though,  and  wrote  a citation. 

— WCO  John  Wasserman,  Renovo 

Silent  Partner 

Somerset  — Recently,  while  1 was  tak- 
ing care  of  other  incidents,  my  wife  had  to 
deal  with  a pair  of  orphaned  fawns,  a girl 
bitten  hy  a chipmunk,  and  a call  about  an 
injured  deer.  On  behalf  of  all  WCOs  and 
deputies,  we  want  to  thank  the  wives  for  all 
they  do. 

— WCO  Brian  E.  Witherite,  Meyersdale 

Prickly  Encounter 

While  checking  a remote  section  of  the 
Collins  Pine  property  for  illegal  ATV  ac- 
tivity, 1 found  a dead  porcupine  on  a log- 
ging road,  and  wondered  if  it  had  been  run 
over  hy  an  ATV.  Upon  closer  examination, 
though,  1 noted  that  its  entrails  were  miss- 
ing, and  when  a fisher  crossed  the  road  in 
front  of  me,  1 felt  sure  1 had  discovered  the 
probable  culprit.  Fishers  are  one  of  the  few 
predators  that  actively  prey  on  porcupines. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienville 


She  Ain’t  Dumb 

Potter  — Tim  Gross  got  a surprise  when 
he  entered  a friend’s  harn  to  tend  the  cows. 
It  seems  a doe  had  given  birth  in  a stall  and 
left  the  youngster  there  while  she  fed.  Both 
Mom  and  the  little  one  did  tine. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragosta,  Coudersport 

Observant  Lad 

Montgomery  — 1 pulled  into  my  drive- 
way with  three  roadkilled  deer  on  my  car- 
rier as  my  wife  Johanna  and  our  2 Vi -year- 
old  son  Mikey  were  in  the  yard.  Mikey 
looked  at  the  deer  for  a moment  and  then 
asked,  “More  hwoken  deer,  Da-Da?” 

— WCO  J.  Chrigtopher  Heil,  Collegeville 


Wyoming  — Boh  Crimmel  told  me  that 
his  father  was  having  problems  with  a par- 
ticular nuisance  squirrel  he  kept  catching 
in  a live  trap.  The  bushy  tail  had  a jagged 
scar  running  down  its  head,  which  made  it 
easy  to  identify,  and  although  he  would  take 
it  several  miles  away  and  release  it,  the  squir- 
rel always  returned  the  next  day.  Finally, 
Bob  transported  the  squirrel  into  the  next 
county,  and  although  it  took  three  days  to 
make  the  trek,  the  squirrel  managed  to  travel 
the  20  miles  hack. 

— WCO  Williams  Wasserman, 

Tunkhannock 
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Tough  Job 

Tioga  — Some  officers  and  I were  man- 
ning a PGC  display  at  the  Laurel  Festival 
when  a frantic  show  official  asked  if  we 
could  pull  a float,  because  someone  didn’t 
show  up  with  one  of  their  vehicles.  WCO 
Rich  Shire  was  away  from  the  display  at  the 
time,  so  we  volunteered  him.  He  was  reluc- 
tant hut  finally  agreed,  and  I ended  up  go- 
ing, too,  because  I felt  had  for  nominating 
him  (yeah,  right).  We  ended  up  being  the 
hit  of  the  parade,  but,  of  course,  it  didn’t 
hurt  having  the  Laurel  Festival  Princesses 
on  the  float  we  were  pulling. 

— WCO  Rodney  R Mee,  Wellsboro 

Old  Faithful 

In  addition  to  the  necessary  data,  at  our 
bear  check  station  last  season  biologist 
Chuck  Thoma  and  1 asked  each  hunter  what 
caliber  rifle  he  or  she  used  to  harvest  their 
bear.  Here’s  what  we  found:  .30-06, 19;  .270, 
10;  .300  Win.  Mag.,  6;  7mm  Rem.  Mag.,  5; 
.308, 4;  .300  Weatherby  Mag.,  2;  .280  Rem., 
2;  8mm  Mauser,  1;  .300  Savage,  1;  .303  Brit- 
ish, 1;  .30-30,  1;  .338  Win.  Mag.,  1;  .35 
Whelen,  1;  7mm-08, 1;  and  .25-06,  1.  Looks 
like  the  old  ’06  is  still  popular. 

— LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 

Impressive  Statistics 

Monroe  — Here’s  an  update  for  those 
of  you  who  found  it  hard  to  believe  my 
September  2002  Field  Note  about  Rick 
Keiper  and  his  job  with  Monroe  County 
picking  up  roadkilled  deer.  Since  Rick 
started  this  difficult  job  in  August  2000,  he 
has  documented  more  than  4,300 
roadkilled  deer  — totaling  approximately 
300,000  pounds  — taken  to  a rendering 
plant.  Keep  in  mind  this  doesn’t  include 
the  900  or  so  reports  of  roadkills  where  the 
deer  was  missing  when  Rick  got  there,  the 
deer  that  are  struck  and  make  it  off  the  road- 
way or  the  deer  that  simply  don’t  get  re- 
ported. Also,  the  figures  don’t  include  the 
deer  that  PennDOT  picks  up  along  the  in- 
terstate. 

— WCO  Victor  Ro5a,  Swiftwater 


Life  of  Riley 

Forest — 1 trapped  a 385-pound  male 
bear  one  Friday,  and  after  processing  1 trans- 
ferred him  to  a new  home,  or  so  1 thought. 
The  following  Monday  the  big  bruiser  was 
lounging  on  his  side  in  my  culvert  trap  set 
at  the  same  location  where  he  had  been 
caught  the  first  time.  He  barely  raised  his 
head  to  acknowledge  me  when  I chastised 
him  for  coming  back.  It  was  a hot  day,  so  I 
stopped  to  spray  him  down  with  cold  water 
for  the  long  relocation  trip,  and  while  do- 
ing this  he  just  sat  down  and  lapped  up  the 
cold  water,  seemingly  enjoying  the  whole 
process.  1 just  hope  this  big  fellow  doesn’t 
associate  my  hear  trap  with  free  food  and  a 
cold  shower  on  a hot  day. 

— WCO  Mario  Piccirilli,  Sigel 

All  in  a Pay’s  Work 

Delaware  — 1 had  an  arrest  warrant  for  a 
major  league  baseball  player  who  failed  to 
respond  to  a deer  hunting  citation,  so  when 
his  team  was  scheduled  to  play  the  Phila- 
delphia Phillies  at  Veterans  Stadium,  I took 
the  opportunity  to  serve  the  warrant.  There 
was  much  concern  when  1 walked  into  the 
visiting  team’s  locker  room  before  the  game, 
but  the  player’s  teammates  chipped  in  to 
pay  the  fine,  to  quickly  resolve  the  matter. 
Being  an  avid  Phillies  fan,  1 was  hoping  1 
might  have  cast  some  bad  luck  on  the  visit- 
ing team,  hut  that  didn’t  work,  as  they  swept 
the  3-game  series. 

— WCO  Darren  J. David,  Aston 
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Nooye  and  Beyond 

Warren  — Members  of  the  Spring  Creek 
Sportsmen’s  Club  have  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  over  the  years  to  create  wetlands  and 
to  buy  lime,  fertilizer  and  seed  for  wildlife 
food  plots.  This  year,  however,  they  not  only 
put  on  a top-notch  Hunter-Trapper  Ed  class, 
but  they  gave  every  graduate  a membership 
to  the  cluh,  targets  and  purchased  a combi- 
nation hunting/furtaker  license  for  all  the 
kids. 

— WCO  Donald  R.  Daugherty  Jr., 

Garland 

Good  Gauge 

York  — People  ofteia  assume  that  WCOs 
don’t  do  anything  during  the  summet,  be- 
cause there  are  no  major  hunting  seasons. 
One  thing  that  keeps  us  busy,  however,  is 
the  massive  amounts  of  paperwork.  When  1 
reported  to  my  first  district  10  years  ago,  I 
was  given  a box  of  10,000  staples.  1 recently 
put  the  last  of  those  in  my  stapler. 

— WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Ked  Lion 


Lancaster  — While  making  plans  for 
the  upcoming  hunting  seasons,  please  re- 
member a fitness  plan  for  you  and  your  ca- 
nine hunting  partner  Thirty  minutes  of 
walking  in  the  morning  or  evening,  when 
the  temperatures  are  cooler,  will  allow  both 
of  you  to  hunt  longer  and  with  more  en- 
ergy. 

— WCO  Linda  L.  Swank,  Kirkwood 


That’ll  Teach  Her 

Crawford  — One  day  during  the  sum- 
mer I had  just  returned  home  after  picking 
up  a decomposed  roadkilled  deer,  when  my 
wife  asked  me  for  some  change  to  pay  fot 
something.  1 reached  in  my  front  pocket 
and  pulled  out  some  coins,  along  with  sev- 
eral maggots.  She  just  said,  “never  mind.” 

— WCO  David  Myers,  Linesville 

What  It’s  All  About 

Greene  — The  county’s  second  annual 
Youth  Field  Days  was  a huge  success,  con- 
sidering the  cold,  rainy  weather.  Roy  Sisler 
generously  donated  use  of  his  Hunting  Hills 
shooting  cluh  property,  and  Safari  Club  In- 
ternational volunteers  provided  lots  of 
help.  1 knew  the  day  was  a success  when  an 
excited  girl,  who  had  just  used  a how  to 
launch  arrows  at  a variety  of  3-D  tatgets, 
said  that  for  Christmas  she  wanted  a com- 
pound bow  and  one  of  those  “warthog 
things.” 

— WCO  Rod  Burns,  Waynesburg 

Mistaken  Identity 

Sullivan  — Fay  Crofut  from  Shunk 
yelled  and  pleaded  to  her  cat  to  come  into 
the  house,  until  she  realized  her  request  was 
directed  at  a young  bobcat  that  looked  re- 
markably similar  to  her  pet.  It’s  a good  thing 
that  bobcats  follow  directions  even  less  of- 
ten than  their  domestic  cousins. 

— WCO  William  Williams,  Muncy  Valley 
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Couldn’t  Resist 

Huntingdon  — My  father  lives  in  Erie, 
so  it’s  tough  for  us  to  do  much  hunting  to- 
gether,  but  one  day  during  the  late 
muzzleloader  season  he  decided  to  come 
down  to  hunt.  After  his  4'hour  drive  we 
had  only  about  three  hours  to  hunt,  so  we 
quickly  packed  all  our  gear  in  my  truck 
and  headed  off  to  our  spot.  As  we  were 
uncasing  our  muzzleloaders,  I noticed  Dad 
had  a puzzled  look  on  his  face.  It  seems  in 
our  haste  he  grabbed  the  wrong  gun  case 
and  had  his  shotgun  instead  of  his 
muzzleloader.  The  first  thing  he  said  was, 
“This  is  going  to  end  up  a Field  Note,  isn’t 
it?” 

— WCO  Roberta.  Einodshofer, 

Huntingdon 

Awesome  Predator 

Potter  — Data  collection  from  an  on- 
going study  has  indicated  that  bears  do  take 
fawns,  and  Tom  Kenny  saw  this  firsthand 
while  spotlighting  a field  below  his  camp. 
A bear  charged  into  a field,  grabbed  a fawn 
that  was  at  its  mother’s  side  and  briefly 
climbed  a tree  with  it  before  disappearing 
into  the  darkness. 

— WCO  Denise  H.  Mitcheltree, 

Cross  Forks 

Made  ’Em  Nervous 

Lehigh  — Before  I left  the  states  I helped 
wildlife  pest  control  agent  and  HTE  instruc- 
tor Steve  Wentzel  set  some  traps  for  a nui- 
sance fox.  Now,  Steve  also  makes  some  great 
venison  jerky,  and  promised  to  send  me 
some  over  here.  Soldiers  love  nothing  bet- 
ter than  jerky,  so  when  the  package  arrived 
everyone  gathered  around.  While  they  were 
happily  chewing  their  tasty  treat,  I read 
Steve’s  note  to  everyone.  “Remember  the 
red  fox  we  were  trapping?  Well,  I hated  to 
waste  the  good  red  meat.  Let  me  know  how 
you  like  it.”  Everyone  stopped  chewing  in 
a hurry  and  had  surprised  looks  on  their 
faces,  until  I finished.  “PS,  I was  just  kid- 
ding; enjoy  the  venison.” 

— WCO  Michael  Beahm, 

An  Nagiriyah,  Iraq 


Puzzling 

Union  — 1 was  dispatched  to  pick  up  a 
roadkilled  deer  in  a resident’s  driveway, 
which  isn’t  unusual,  but  when  the  direc- 
tions led  me  right  into  the  middle  of  a busy 
town  I began  to  wonder.  The  homeowner 
explained  that  his  wife  had  struck  the  deer 
the  previous  night,  but  didn’t  realize  it  had 
gotten  stuck  under  the  vehicle.  I wonder 
how  far  she  drove  like  that  and  how  she 
hadn’t  realized  the  deer  was  there. 

— WCO  Dirk  D.  Remensnyder,  Mifflinburg 


Luzerne  — Pennsylvania  is  noted  for 
having  some  of  the  largest  black  bears  in 
the  country,  but  we  may  also  have  the  stron- 
gest. WCO  Tom  Swiech,  deputies  Tim 
Readier,  Ken  Pfeil  and  1 responded  to  a call 
about  a bear  breaking  out  of  my  culvert 
trap.  When  we  got  there  we  found  that  the 
hear  was  actually  bending  the  bars  and  was 
partway  out  of  the  trap,  but  we  soon  had  it 
processed  and  relocated.  What’s  interesting, 
though,  is  that  the  trap,  built  in  Montana,  is 
designed  for  grizzly  bears. 

— WCO  David  R Allen,  Mountaintop 

It’s  True 

Schuylkill  — A WCO  needs  to  rely  on 
many  people  to  get  things  done.  For  ex- 
ample, each  of  my  deputies  and  the  LMO 
has  pulled  me  out  when  I got  my  vehicle 
stuck.  I’m  beginning  to  believe  that  saying, 
“It’s  not  the  truck,  it’s  the  driver.” 

— WCO  William  F.  Dingman  III,  Pitman 
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Unheard  Of 

York  — Throughout  the  summer  I’ve 
handled  four  nuisance  hears  in  my  district, 
and  all  had  been  attracted  to  an  easy  food 
source,  such  as  garbage,  pet  food  left  out- 
side or  birdfeeders.  Please  be  aware  that 
black  bears  are  establishing  themselves  in 
areas  where  they  have  not  been  found  in 
the  past,  and  these  easy  food  sources  are 
hear  attractants. 

— WCO  Chad  h.  Eyler,  York 

Make6  It  All  Worthwhile 

Middle  Creek  — Students  from  the 
Reading  School  District’s  Southern  Middle 
School  came  to  Middle  Creek  on  a field 
trip,  and  after  their  visit  I received  many 
thank  you  notes.  One  girl  named  Desiray’s 
note  said,  “Thank  you  for  showing  and  teach- 
ing us  about  the  bald  eagle.  I thought  there 
were  no  more  bald  eagles  in  the  USA.’’ 
Comments  like  this  reinforce  the  need  to 
provide  comprehensive  environmental 
education  to  today’s  youngsters,  who  are  our 
future  stewards  of  the  environment. 

— EES  Bert  Myers,  Middle  Creek  WM A 

Simple  Solution 

McKean  — Deputy  Patrick  Vinca  told 
me  that  a hear  bent  a large  post  that  held  his 
wife’s  hirdfeeder.  He  told  his  wife  that  he 
could  fix  it,  but  unimpressed  she  said,  “Well, 
Mr.  Game  Warden,  what  are  you  going  to 
elo  about  the  hear?”  Pat  said,  “That’s  simple, 
I’m  going  to  tell  you  to  stop  feeding  the 
birds  for  a while.” 

— WCO  Rose  Luciane,  Custer  City 

Sure  Glad  It’s  Fall 

Mercer  — Nuisance  hear,  heaver  and 
deer  calls,  annual  training  conference,  spe- 
cial permit  renewals  and  inspections.  Youth 
Field  Day,  Youth  Conservation  Camp,  HTE 
classes,  goose  handing,  etc.  It’s  a wonder  1 
had  time  to  handle  the  other  “routine  inci- 
dents” and  roadkills  this  summer.  I always 
chuckle  when  someone  asks  what  a WCO 
does  during  the  “off  season.” 

— WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin,  Greenville 


Fast  on  the  Draw 

Perry  — I was  doing  an  inspection  of  a 
wildlife  propagator’s  facility,  and  had 
stopped  to  talk  to  the  owner  when  I felt  a 
tug  on  my  sidearm  from  behind.  I was  ready 
to  spring  into  action,  hut  after  spinning 
around,  no  firearm  retention  maneuver  was 
needed  — all  I had  to  do  was  step  aside  and 
the  goat  let  go  of  my  revolver  grips. 

— WCO  Steve  Mower,  Ickeoburg 


Summer  Job? 

Warren  — After  arriving  at  a residence 
in  response  to  a call  about  a hear  damaging 
a beehive,  1 was  informed  that  the  hive  was 
on  the  caller’s  garage  roof.  It  seems  the  bear 
had  used  an  aluminum  ladder  leaning 
against  the  garage  to  access  the  beehive.  If 
this  nuisance  hear  ever  wanted  to  turn  over 
a new  leaf,  I’d  bet  several  roofing  contrac- 
tors would  hire  him  in  a minute. 

— WCO  Dustin  M.  Stoner,  Tidioute 

Legs  of  Steel 

Berks  — I met  86-year-old  Charles 
Miller,  who  goes  by  the  nickname  “Tita- 
nium Man”  (because  of  his  two  replace- 
ment knees),  hiking  on  a game  lands.  He 
lives  in  Ontario,  Canada,  hut  his  family  was 
originally  from  Quakertown.  He  told  me 
just  how  much  he  appreciates  the  scenery 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  everyone  should 
be  grateful  for  the  way  it’s  managed.  Oh,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Miller  has  hiked  all  but  425  of 
the  2,167  miles  of  the  Appalachian  Trail. 

— Deputy  Larry  Gallagher,  Hamburg 
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Conservation  News 


Poacher 


Following  months  of  inves- 
tigation by  Fulton  County  WOO 
Travis  Pugh,  Huntington  County 
WCO  Bert  Einodshofer  and  other 
Game  Commission  officers,  Michael 
Allen  Lake,  38,  of  Burnt  Cabins,  Fulton 
County,  was  convicted  on  90  counts 
of  violating  the  state  Game  and  Wild- 
life Code. 

Specifically,  Lake  was  found  guilty 
of  86  counts  of  unlawful  taking  or  pos- 
sessing of  wildlife,  one  count  of  un- 
lawful acts  concerning  licenses,  and 
one  count  of  failure  to  tag  and  report 
big  game  kills.  District  Justice  Brenda 
Knepper  in  Fort  Littleton  fined  Lake 
$27,750,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  $420 
in  laboratory  fees.  Lake’s  hunting  and 
furtaking  privileges  could  he  revoked 
for  88  years.  Fulton  County  District 
Attorney  Dwight  Harvey  prosecuted 
this  case. 

In  addition,  in  Huntingdon  County, 
Lake  was  found  guilty  of  one  count  of 
unlawful  use  of  lights  while  hunting 
and  one  count  of  having  a loaded  fire- 
arm in  a vehicle.  District  Justice  Mary 
Jamison  in  Crhisonia  fined  Lake  $700 
plus  $1,715  in  laboratory  fees.  Lake’s 
hunting  and  trapping  privileges  could 
be  revoked  for  an  additional  three 
years.  WCC  Bert  Einodshofer  pros- 
ecuted the  case  for  the  commonwealth, 
and  Huntingdon  County  District  At- 
torney Robert  B.  Stewart  III  was  con- 
sulted. (At  both  hearings,  the  court- 
rooms were  packed  with  local  residents 
supporting  the  commonwealth’s  case. ) 
Lake  came  under  suspicion  when 


convicted  on  90 

counts 

concerned  citizens  informed  the  Game 
Commission  that  he  had  killed  a tro- 
phy-class 10-point  buck  at  night  on 
Nov.  24,  2002,  more  than  a week  be- 
fore the  firearms  deer  season. 

While  executing  a search  warrant 
at  Lake’s  home,  officers  found  42  sets 
of  deer  antlers,  several  firearms  and  a 
spiral  notebook  that  detailed  decades 
of  out-of-season  kills  of  both  deer  and 
turkeys. 

The  notebook  prompted  a subse- 
quent search  of  Lake’s  home,  during 
which  computer  records  and  a box  con- 
taining 53  turkey  beards  were  seized. 

The  heard  lengths  corresponded  to 
measurement  records  found  in  the  note- 
book. 

The  notebook  entries  of  Lake’s  ille- 
gal wildlife  killing  begin  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1979  — when  Lake  was  16 
years  old  — and  run  through  March  5, 

2001.  It  lists  the  illegal  killing  of  131 
antlerless  deer,  122  antlered  deer  and 
82  turkeys.  Dates  for  many  of  these  kill- 
ings indicated  that  they  had  been  taken 
out  of  season,  and  there  were  also  cor- 
responding details  about  the  number 
of  points  for  antlered  deer  and  length 
of  beards  on  turkeys,  as  well  as  the  cali- 
bers, makes  and  models  of  firearms 
used. 

“In  a span  of  22  years.  Lake  docu- 
mented his  illegal  killing  of  more  ani- 
mals than  he  could  have  legally  taken 
in  several  lifetimes,”  said  Pugh.  “When 
local  residents  found  out  we  were  at- 
tempting to  piece  together  details  on  a 
major  theft  of  game,  several  persons 
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volunteered  information  vital  to  the 
case.  Citizen/agency  partnerships  like 
this  one  almost  always  produce  results.” 
Game  Commission  Southcentral 
Region  Information  and  Education 
Supervisor  Don  Garner  applauded  the 
efforts  of  WCOs  Pugh  and  Einodshofer. 
“A  decade  ago,  few  people  would  have 
figured  that  forensic  evidence  and 
computer  record  analysis  would  he  part 
of  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  investiga- 
tions,” Garner  said.  “Today,  Game 
Commission  WCOs  are  trained  to  use 
the  latest  technologies  in  their  efforts 
to  apprehend  those  who  commit  wild- 


life crimes.  In  other  cases.  Game  Com- 
mission WCOs  lift  fingerprints,  do 
time-of-death  studies,  conduct  insect 
analysis  on  carcasses  and  undergo  con- 
stant upgrade  training. 

“Yet  the  duties  of  our  WCOs  go  far 
beyond  investigations  and  law  enforce- 
ment activities.  The  workload  of  our 
WCOs  is  year-round  and  includes 
teaching  Hunter- Trapper  Education 
courses,  conducting  classroom  and 
public  programs  on  wildlife,  handling 
wildlife  complaints,  and  assisting  in 
nearly  all  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
wildlife  research  projects.” 


Two  dangerous  bears  euthanized 


TWO  BLACK  BEARS  had  to  he  killed 
this  past  June  because  they  had  hecome 
threats  to  public  safety. 

On  June  27,  Lackawanna  County 
WCO  Mark  Rutkowski  responded  to 
a call  that  a hear  had  been  treed  by  the 
Old  Forge  Police  Department.  The  fe- 
male bear  had  been  roaming  through- 
out several  neighborhoods,  and  was 
seen  approaching  numerous  individu- 
als. The  local  police  chased  the  hear 
from  a housing  development  and  into 
the  tree. 

WCO  Rutkowski  tranquilized  the 
bear,  and  once  the  bear  was  on  the 
ground,  he  saw  that  the  bear  had  ear 
tags,  and  contacted  the  Northeast  Re- 
gion Office  in  Lf)allas  to  obtain  back- 
ground information  on  the  bear.  The 


tags  identified  the  bear  as  having  been 
captured  and  moved  because  of  nui- 
sance complaints,  including  incidents 
in  the  past  two  years  in  which  it  forc- 
ibly entered  five  homes  in  the  Pocono 
Lake  Preserve  area. 

“This  particular  bear  had  become  a 
major  problem,  and  releasing  it  for  a 
sixth  time  would  only  cause  more 
trouble  for  other  homeowners  and  resi- 
dents,” said  Rutkowski. 

Also  on  June  27,  WCOs  James 
McCarthy,  Bob  Johnson  and  Rob  Buss 
were  contacted  after  a 12-year-old  boy 
was  injured  by  a bear  at  the  Goose  Pond 
Boy  Scout  Camp  in  Wayne  County. 
According  to  reports,  when  the  bear 
entered  the  tent,  the  sleeping  boy  rolled 
over  and  the  bear,  being  startled  by  the 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1-877-877-71  37  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  1 '888-PGC'800 1 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  hig  game  animals.  All  other 
calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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hoy’s  movement,  swatted  him  on  the 
right  side  of  the  head.  The  hoy  woke 
up,  saw  the  hear  and  started  to  yell  as 
the  hear  exited  the  tent. 

The  hoy  suffered  a laceration  that 
started  at  the  top  and  behind  his  right 
ear  and  ran  down  to  near  the  hottom  of 
the  ear.  The  hoy  was  treated  and  re- 
leased  from  Wilkes-Barre  General  Hos- 
pital. 

Witnesses  said  that  after  leaving  the 
tent  the  hear,  which  appeared  to  have 
a radio-collar  around  its  neck,  sniffed 
at  a second  tent  and  moved  on.  At  a 
third  tent,  the  hear  pulled  a hunk  with 
a hoy  sleeping  in  it  out  of  the  tent.  The 
hoy  jumped  out  of  the  hunk  and  was 
not  harmed  hy  the  hear.  However,  the 
hear  did  remove  a cooler  from  the  tent 
and  opened  it,  hut  found  it  empty. 

Ignoring  the  shouts  of  other  camp- 
ers, the  hear  entered  a fourth  tent  and 
collapsed  it  while  removing  a foot- 
locker.  The  hear  chewed  through  the 
footlocker,  fed  on  its  contents  and  then 
left  the  area. 

While  surveying  the  scene,  WCO 
McCarthy  noted  that  most  of  the  tents, 
if  not  all,  had  some  form  of  snack  food 
in  them,  as  evidenced  hy  the  cookie, 
potato  chip  and  candy  hags  and  wrap- 
pers found  strewn  about  the  area. 

Witnesses  said  camp  workers  re- 
ferred to  the  hear  as  “Louise,”  and  that 
for  at  least  six  years  there  were  numer- 
ous accounts  of  her  entering  tents, 
opening  coolers  and  getting  into 
dumpsters  around  the  camp.  McCarthy 
noted  that  the  hear  seemed  to  have 
“complete  run  of  the  camp  and  was  an 
accepted  part  of  camp  life.”  The  Game 
Commission  had  never  been  notified 
about  “Louise”  until  the  June  27  inci- 
dent. 

The  Game  Commission  WCOs 
tracked  the  hear,  hut  were  unable  to 
get  close  enough  to  shoot  it  with  a tran- 
quilizer dart.  They  put  out  two  hear 
traps,  and  returned  the  next  day. 


On  June  28,  the  three  WCOs  began 
tracking  the  hear  using  radio-telemetry 
equipment,  and  found  that  the  hear  was 
again  moving  hack  to  the  Goose  Pond 
Boy  Scout  Camp.  When  the  WCOs 
caught  up  with  it,  the  hear  had  already 
entered  at  least  one  empty  tent  in  the 
same  area  where  it  had  injured  the  12- 
year-old  hoy  the  evening  before.  The 
WCOs  continued  to  follow  it  until  they 
were  able  to  get  a safe,  clear  shot  at  the 
hear. 

Based  on  tags,  the  hear  was  identi- 
fied as  having  been  first  captured  as  a 
cub  in  June  of  1989,  in  Salem  Town- 
ship, Wayne  County.  In  1996,  it  was 
re-captured  in  the  Wallenpaupack 
Lake  Estates,  Wayne  County,  and  fit- 
ted with  a radio  collar.  In  1998,  it  was 
re-captured  again  in  the  same  area.  All 
those  captures  of  this  hear  were  for  re- 
search purposes. 

“It  truly  is  unfortunate  that  these 
two  hears  had  to  he  euthanized,  hut  we 
are  very  fortunate  that  no  one  was  seri- 
ously injured  or  killed,”  Ross  said. 
“Once  hears  become  habituated  to 
finding  food  around  humans  it  is  only 
a matter  of  time  until  a nuisance  situa- 
tion occurs.” 

PGC  black  hear  biologist  Mark 
Tement  noted  that  capturing  and  mov- 
ing hears  that  have  become  habituated 
to  humans  is  a costly  and  sometimes 
ineffective  way  of  addressing  the  prob- 
lem, especially  when  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  merely  moving  a prob- 
lem hear  from  one  area  to  anctther.  That 
is  why  wildlife  agencies  around  the 
country  tell  people  that  “a  fed  hear  is  a 
dead  hear.” 

“The  best  solution  is  to  prevent  hears 
from  finding  food  at  your  house  or  camp 
in  the  first  place,”  Ternent  said.  “Food 
placed  outside  for  any  reason,  whether 
for  wildlife  or  pets,  or  unsecured  gar- 
bage, is  food  available  for  hears. 
Homeowners  and  campers  should  re- 
member to  remove  food  sources  or 
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make  them  unavailable  to  hears.” 
Pennsylvania’s  bear  population  has 
been  increasing  for  years,  and  currently 
is  estimated  to  be  near  15,000.  Last 
year,  hunters  harvested  2,686  hears, 
and  345  were  reported  killed  on  high- 
ways. 

“As  a result  of  our  sizable  human 
and  bear  populations,  bears  and  people 
are  coming  into  contact  more  fre- 
quently,” Ternent  said.  “These  encoun- 
ters are  occurring  because  human  de- 
velopments are  encroaching  into  bear 
habitat  and  the  bear  population  is  ex- 
panding closer  to  people.  Chance  en- 
counters in  the  field  also  appear  to  be 
more  common  in  some  areas.” 

Teriaent  noted  that  although  hears 
are  not  strangers  to  Pennsylvanians, 
bears  are  misunderstood  by  many. 

“Bears  needn’t  be  feared,  nor  should 
they  he  dismissed  as  harmless.  They  sim- 
ply need  to  be  respected,”  Ternent  said. 
He  stressed  that  in  the  past  25  years 
fewer  than  15  people  have  been  in- 
jured by  bears  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
there  are  no  known  records  of  a Penn- 
sylvania black  bear  killing  a human. 

Ross  noted  that  the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners,  on  Jan.  24,  2001,  ap- 
proved the  policy  that  outlines  how 
agency  personnel  will  handle  black 
bear  nuisance  situations.  It  was  this 
policy  that  guided  the  decision  to  de- 
stroy these  two  bears. 

Under  the  policy.  Game  Commis- 
sion personnel  work  with  local  authori- 


ties to  haze  a bear  that  is  creating  a prob- 
lem in  a populated  community.  If  it  is 
apparent  that  a bear  will  not  leave  de- 
spite hazing  efforts,  agency  officials  are 
permitted,  with  the  approval  of  the  re- 
gion office,  to  tranquilize  and  relocate 
the  bear  to  a suitable  area.  Prior  to  be- 
ing released,  the  bear  will  be  inspected 
for  ear-tags  and  tagged  in  both  ears. 

If  a bear  is  presenting  an  imminent 
threat  to  public  health  or  safety,  and 
tranquilization  is  not  feasible.  Game 
Commission  officials  are  authorized  to 
put  down  a hear.  Also,  a bear  that  can 
be  identified  as  one  that  has  persis- 
tently caused  property  damage  may  be 
put  down  if  previous  relocation  efforts 
have  failed. 

As  to  injured  hears,  while  hears  may 
recover  from  most  injuries  without  as- 
sistance, WCOs  and  Deputy  WCOs  are 
authorized  to  put  down  a bear  if  it  is 
determined  that  recovery  is  unlikely 
or  impractical,  or  if  human  habitua- 
tion precludes  release  into  the  wild. 

Orphaned  bear  cubs  will  be  placed 
with  adoptive  female  hears.  If  adop- 
tion is  not  possible,  the  cub  will  he 
placed  into  a rehabilitation  process 
that  precludes  human  habituation  so 
it  may  he  eventually  released  into  the 
wild. 

For  property  damage  situations,  the 
Game  Commission  will  work  with  land- 
owners  and  homeowners  to  prevent  or 
minimize  bear  related  conflicts  by  pro- 
viding technical  advice  or  assistance. 


Wenrich  commissioned 


FINALLY,  after  82  weeks,  Tim  Wenrich 
was  commissioned  as  a Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  wildlife  conserva- 
tion officer.  Wenrich  was  admitted  to 
the  26th  Class  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation,  hack  on  March  18, 


2001.  His  training  was  interrupted, 
however,  when  as  a Marine  veteran, 
Wenrich  was  recalled  into  duty  on  Nov. 
19,  2001,  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Security 
Forces  at  the  Mountain  Warfare  Train- 
ing Center  in  Bridgeport,  California. 

It  wasn’t  until  his  honorable  dis- 
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charge  in  August  of  2002  that  Wenrich 
was  able  to  report  back  to  the  RLSC. 
While  the  26th  Class  had  graduated  in 
March  of  2002,  a specially  designed 
curriculum  was  developed  so  Wenrich 
could  complete  his  training. 

“WCO  Wenrich  has  demonstrated 
that  he  is  fully  committed  to  the  vision 
of  making  the  Game  Commission  a 
leader  among  conservation  agencies, 
worthy  of  the  public’s  trust,  and  cham- 
pion of  all  wildlife  resources  and  our 
hunting  and  trapping  heritage,”  said 
Vern  Ross,  Game  Commission  execu- 
tive director. 

WCO  Wenrich  currently  is  assigned 
to  the  agency’s  Southeast  Region  Of- 
fice in  Reading. 

A native  of  Lavelle,  Schuylkill 
County,  and  a graduate  of  North 
Schuylkill  Junior/Senior  High  School, 
Wenrich  served  on  active  duty  with 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  from  1996- 
2000,  and  was  recalled  to  duty  from 
2001-2002. 

A member  of  Ducks  Unlimited  and 


TIM  WENRICH  was  sworn  in  as  a WCO,  at  the  June 
Commission  meeting,  by  Training  School 
Supervisor  JIM  KAZAKAVACE  as  DENISE  WENRICH 
looks  on. 

the  Conservation  Officers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  (COPA),  Wenrich 
and  his  wife,  Denise,  and  stepson 
Zachary  Blackburn,  live  in  Lower 
Paxton  Township,  Dauphin  County. 


Kluk  named  HTE  Instructor  of  the 

Year 


STEPHEN  D.  KLUK  of  West  Wyo- 
ming, Luzerne  County,  was  named  as 
the  Game  Commission’s  Hunter-Trap- 
per Education  Instructor  of  the  Year  for 
2002. 

Kluk  was  nominated  by  Wyoming 
County  WCO  William  Wasserman, 
and  has  served  as  the  HTE  program 
coordinator  for  Wasserman  in  Wyo- 
ming County  since  1995. 

“Stephen  is  very  conscientious 
about  his  position  as  HTE  coordina- 
tor,” said  Wasserman.  “He  reports  to  me 
regularly  and  coordinates,  attends  and 
teaches  at  every  HTE  program  in  the 
county,  to  be  sure  they  are  running 
smoothly.  Steve  handles  the  supplies 


STEPHEN  KLUK,  third  from  the  left,  was  honored  at  the 
June  Commission  meeting  as  the  2002  HTE  Instructor  of 
the  Year.  Steve  is  flanked  here,  on  the  left,  by  WCO  BILL 
WASSERMAN,  Executive  Director  VERN  ROSS,  and 
Commission  President  SAM  DUNKLE  on  the  right. 
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for  all  classes,  sets  up  times  and  dates, 
arranges  classrooms  and  makes  sure  the 
county  is  geographically  covered  for 
the  convenience  of  all  county  resi- 
dents.” 

In  addition  to  his  service  to  the  HTE 
program,  Kluk  also  has  been  involved 
with  the  Youth  Hunter  Education  Chal- 
lenge (YHEC)  for  the  past  five  years, 
and  has  served  on  the  YHEC  council 
for  the  past  three  years.  He  serves  as  a 
volunteer  instructor  for  YHEC  Inter- 
national and  assists  the  organization 
regularly. 

Kluk  has  been  a member  of  the  In- 
ternational Hunter  Education  Associa- 


tion (IHEA)  since  1999,  and  is  the 
Northeast  Division’s  delegate  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Hunter  Education  Asso- 
ciation  (PHEA).  He  also  is  a 
Bowhunter  Education  Coordinator  in 
the  Game  Commission’s  voluntary 
Bowhunter  Education  program,  and  is 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eedera- 
tion  of  Spc^rtsmen’s  Clubs  of  Wyoming 
CoLinty. 

WCO  Wasserman  noted  that  just 
last  year  Kluk  volunteered  450  hours 
of  his  time  and  logged  more  than  2,500 
miles  in  his  personal  vehicle  to  assist 
the  Game  Commission’s  HTE  program, 
PHEA,  YHEC  and  Bowhunter  Ed. 


Big  month  at  Middle  Creek  and 
Pymatuning 


THIS  IS  a big  month  at  Middle  Creek 
and  at  Pymatuning.  At  Middle  Creek, 
on  September  20  & 2 1 is  the  17th  An- 
nual Wildfowl  Show,  featuring  hand- 
carved  waterfowl  decoys,  other  wild- 
fowl art  and  much  more.  Decoy  carv- 
ers will  enter  their  creations  into  gun- 
ning decoy,  decorative  decoy  and 
shorebird  decoy  competitions.  Also 
featured  will  he  retriever  demonstra- 
tions, at  10  a. m.  and  12  p.m.  on  Satur- 
day, and  at  1 1 a.m.  and  2 p.m.  on  Sun- 
day. General  proceeds  from  the  show 
will  benefit  the  Wildlands  Trust  Eund, 
a conservation  organization  dedicated 
to  preserving  open  space.  Show  hours 
are  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  on  both  days. 


Then,  on  Sunday,  September  28,  is 
the  ever-popular  National  Hunting 
and  Eishing  Day  celebration  at  Middle 
Creek.  Hunters  and  fishermen  have  al- 
ways been  at  the  forefront  of  the  con- 
servation movement.  National  Hunt- 
ing and  Eishing  Day  is  designed  to  ac- 
knowledge and  celebrate  that  fact.  It  is 
also  designed  to  introduce  others  to  the 
joys  of  outdoor  pursuits.  Many 
sportsmen’s  organizations  will  he  rep- 
resented along  with  other  conservation 
groups.  There  will  he  ongoing  exhib- 
its, programs  and  other  activities 
throughout  the  day.  If  you  appreciate 
and  enjoy  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  come  out  and  help 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Came  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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celebrate  what  hunters,  trappers  and 
fishermen  have  done  for  Middle  Creek 
in  particular  and  wildlife  conservation 
in  general.  Activities  begin  at  9 a.m. 
and  run  until  5 p.m. 

Pymatuning 

At  Pymatuning  the  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited Waterfowl  Expo  will  he  held  Sep- 
tember 19,  20  and  2 1 , with  many  events 
being  held  in  and  around  Linesville. 
A highlight  on  Saturday  will  be  the 
selection  of  Pennsylvania’s  2004  Wa- 
terfowl Management  Stamp.  Stop  by 
and  check  out  the  entries.  Exhibits  by 
woodcarvers,  taxidermists,  hunting 
equipment  vendors  and  others  will  be 
featured  both  days.  In  addition,  hunt- 
ing dog  demonstrations  and  duck  call- 
ing contests  will  he  held. 

Another  popular  feature  is  the  an- 
nual wildlife  and  nature  amateur  pho- 
tography contest.  Contest  entries  will 
be  on  display  at  the  Game 
Commission’s  Wildlife  Learning  Cen- 
ter all  three  days.  Details  for  entering 
may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Learn- 


ing Center  at  814-683-5545,  or  writ- 
ing to  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Learning 
Center,  12590  Hartstown  Road, 
Linesville,  PA  16424. 

Additional  activities  at  the  Learn- 
ing Center  include  a waterfowl  infor- 
mation and  banding  program,  with  the 
opportunity  for  children  to  assist  in  the 
release  of  wild  ducks;  a demonstration 
by  one  of  the  PGC’s  K-9s,  and  a shot- 
gun shooting  program.  The  shotgun- 
ning program  will  include  patterning 
various  shot  sizes  and  pellet  types  and 
distance  estimating,  to  help 
waterfowlers  improve  their  shooting 
skills.  Those  in  attendance  may  choose 
to  participate  and  may  bring  their  own 
shotgun. 

Also,  the  Game  Gommission’s 
deputy  wildlife  conservation  officer 
program  will  be  featured,  with  officers 
on  hand  to  discuss  what  being  a deputy 
WCO  is  all  about. 

Eor  times  and  dates  of  activities  and 
programs,  check  Pymatuning  Wildlife 
Learning  Genter  on  the  agency  website, 
www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


September  1 1 & 13  **LADIES  ONLY  HTE!** 
The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  presents  a 
Hunter- Trapper  Education  course  for  women  1 1 
and  older,  at  the  Dauphin  County  Conservation  Dis- 
ttict  in  Dauphin.  Class  will  be  held  in  two  sessions,  you 
must  attend  on  both  days  - September  1 1 6:30-9  p.m.  and  September  13 
9 a.m. -5  p.m.  Bring  your  own  lunch.  Pre-registration  is  required. 

September  19-21  The  Game  Commission’s  Becoming  an  Outdoors- 
Woman  program  presents  its  8th  annual  Pall  BOW  Weekend  in  Oxford, 
Chester  County.  Choose  four  classes  from  a variety  of  more  than  20. 


utdoori- 

Woman 


TtJ 


Eor  more  on  these  events  and  other  upcoming  progams  for  women, 
write  PA-BOW,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA  171 10-9797,  (717-705-9350);  e-mail  pa-bow@state. pa. us; 
or  visit  http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/PGC/bow/index.htm. 
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Off th^  Wire 

by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Ohio 

In  1979,  the  first  year  for  a statewide 
Canada  goose  survey,  there  were  an 
estimated  18,000  geese  in  the  state, 
which  were  nesting  in  49  counties. 
In  2001,  there  were  an  estimated 
120,000  nesting  in  all  88  counties. 


Virginia 

Hunters  harvested  2 14,583  deer  during  the 
2001  season  — a 14  percent  increase  from 
2000.  Bowhunters  took  18,191,  and 
muzzleloader  hunters  got  53,525  — a 
combined  33  percent  of  the  total  harvest. 


Nebraska 

In  2002,  hunters  purchased  112,894  permits  and  harvested  53,624  deer  — the  fourth 
highest  kill  on  record,  but  about  a 10  percent  drop  from  2001.  More  than  halt  of  the 
harvested  bucks  in  2002  were  at  least  two  years  old,  and  nearly  20  percent  were  three 
years  or  older. 

Maryland 

A bill  in  the  state  legislature  that  would  have  prohibited  bear  hunting  for 
at  least  six  more  years  died  in  a legislative  committee  in  March.  Maryland's 
bear  population,  mostly  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  has  doubled  In 
the  last  eight  years,  to  an  estimated  400  animals.  The  state's  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  opposed  the  bill,  saying  it  wants  to  keep  its  options 
open  on  controlling  the  bears,  because  of  crop  and  property  damage. 
Supporters  of  the  bill  want  to  continue  the  ban  on  bear  hunting,  which  has 
been  in  place  since  1953.  They  contend  that  despite  the  bear  population 
increase,  it's  still  too  small  and  vulnerable. 


Farmland  Loss 

The  U.S.  is  losing  two  acres  of  mostly 
prime  farmland  every  minute  to 
development,  which  is  the  fastest 
such  decline  in  the  country's  history. 
While  the  nation's  population  grew 
17  percent  from  1982  to  1997,  the 
amount  of  land  turned  into  urban 
areas  increased  47  percent. 


North  Dakota 

The  2001  spring  light  goose  (snows,  blues 
and  Ross’)  season  was  not  as  successful  as 
in  past  years,  because  in  part  to  an  unusual 
migration  in  which  most  of  the  birds 
traveled  over  the  state  at  high  altitudes. 
An  estimated  1,263  hunters  took  an 
estimated  3,547  geese,  down  from  5,100 
hunters  and  35,800  harvested  during  the 
2000  spring  season. 


New  Jersey 

Sportsmen’s  organizations,  including  the  U.S.  Sportsmen’s  Alliance,  encouraged  the 
state  Fish  and  Game  Council  to  pass  a hear  hunt,  which  is  planned  for  December  8-13, 
2003,  to  control  a rapidly  growing  bear  population.  The  state  plans  to  issue  up  to  10,000 
permits  to  sportsmen  who  have  passed  a course  on  hunting  hears.  The  hunt  will  he  held 
in  Sussex,  Warren,  Passaic  and  Morris  counties,  in  the  area  north  of  Route  78  and  west 
of  Route  287.  It’s  estimated  that  there  are  1,300  to  3,200  hears  in  New  Jersey,  mostly  in 
the  northwest  part  of  the  state. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


With  just  about  anything  worthwhile  you  do,  you 
must  weigh  the  rewards  against  the  consequences 
to  determine  the  answer  to  the  question  . . . 

How  Bad  Do  You 
Want  It? 


<<TN  PENNSYLVANIA,”  I said,  “we  can 
JL  actually  sit  on  the  ground.” 

My  audience  turned  to  me  with  dishe- 
lieving  eyes. 

“Really,”  I repeated,  “even  in  the  sunt' 
mertime.  You  might  get  an  ant  or  a spider 
crawling  on  you,  but  that’s  about  it.” 

I was  sitting  on  a curb  along  a macadam 
campsite  drive,  having  just  pitched  my 
mountain  tent  among  100  others  on 
nearby  closely  shorn  grass.  I wasn’t  about 
to  sit  on  that  grass,  and  I had  my  tent  zipped 
tight.  I didn’t  trust  that  lawn.  I knew  what 
lived  there:  chiggers  and  ticks.  I found  out 
later  that  I had  picked  up  chigger  bites 
anyway.  They  had  found  my  waistline  even 
while  I was  sitting  on  the  concrete  berm. 

I was  in  Missouri,  during  the  cross-state 
hike  ride  the  state’s  parks  department  hosts 
annually  on  their  Katy  Trail.  The  event 
was  an  opportunity  for  me  to  enjoy  a fa- 
vorite summertime  sport  and  see  a new  part 
of  the  country.  Middle  America’s  mix  of 
expansive  farms  and  bottomland,  oak-stud- 
ded hills  and  pan-flat  prairie.  I was  glad  to 
have  encountered  some  wildlife  1 had  not 
seen  before  — summer  tanagers,  dickcis- 
sels,  scissor-tailed  flycatchers  — and  not  so 
happy  about  others. 

Missouri  in  the  summertime  has,  I found 


out,  a lot  more  ticks  (including  deer  ticks) 
and  chiggers  than  northern  Pennsylvania, 
where  I live,  hunt  and  spend  most  of  my 
time  in  the  outdoors. 

I wasn’t  familiar  with  chiggers,  but  soon 
learned  that  these  mites  are  relatives  of 
spiders  and  ticks.  Chiggers  are  extremely 
tiny,  hut  bite  very  big.  At  first  I thought  I 
had  been  bitten  by  particularly  vicious 
mosquitoes,  but  Midwesterners  and  South- 
erners in  the  bicycle  group  took  one  look 
at  my  itchy  marks  and  said,  “Nice  case  of 
chigger  bites  y’all  got  there.”  They  gave  me 
remedy  and  preventive  advice,  including 
not  to  sit  in  the  grass  or  on  the  ground 
anywhere  in  the  region  in  summer. 

As  for  the  ticks,  1 was  warned  against 
going  into  brush,  tall  grass  or  woods,  and  I 
didn’t.  A few  ticks  got  on  me  anyway,  al- 
though none  dug  in  for  a meal.  I could  have 
doused  myself  with  insect  repellent  and 
worn  a long-sleeved  shirt  and  long  pants 
tucked  into  high  socks,  but  with  tempera- 
tures in  the  sunny,  sticky  90s,  1 wanted  to 
stay  in  shorts  and  tank  tops.  Although 
Missouri’s  hiking  trails  were  inviting,  along 
high-bluffed  rivers  and  to  hidden  Ozark- 
hills  waterfalls,  I found  I didn’t  want  to 
walk  them  badly  enough  to  brave  the  ticks 
and  chiggers  that  the  guidebooks  termed 
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“abundant”  and  “unavoidable”  in  summer. 
Instead,  I’ll  try  to  make  it  back  to  hike 
Missouri  sometime  during  spring,  fall  or 
even  winter. 

Later,  on  the  same  trail  ride,  I failed  to 
see  an  obstacle  and  took  a nasty  tall,  coni' 
ing  down  hard  on  top  of  the  hike.  I hit  the 
projecting  handlebars  and  gear  sprocket 
teeth.  After  I went  down,  my  first  thought, 
after  realizing  I hadn’t  broken  any  hones, 
was  whether  I could  finish  the  trip.  Blood 
was  running  from  my  gashes  and  my  ribs 
were  bruised,  hut  my  arms  and  legs  still 
worked.  Just  as  importantly,  the  hike  had 
only  a few  cosmetic  scrapes.  I probably 
should  have  had  stitches  in  my  knee,  hut  I 
stanched  the  blood  and  got  hack  in  the 
saddle.  I had  been  planning  this  ZOO-plus- 
mile  pedal  for  years,  and  I wanted  to  finish 
it,  badly.  I did,  too,  with  frequent  changes 
of  bandages. 

blow  badly  do  you  want  your  own  out- 
door  adventure?  Enough  to  put  up  with 
discomfort  that  goes  beyond  the  mild?  Or 
is  your  field  pursuit  just  not  worth  the 
trouble  or  pain?  When  should  you  grin. 

Bob  Steiner 


groan  and  bear  it,  and  when  is  it  okay  to 
give  it  up  and  go  on  to  something  else? 

We  may  have  nightmares  of  hears  chas- 
ing us  while  we’re  hunting,  but  in  real  life 
that  hardly  happens.  Instead,  twittering 
“mobs”  of  outraged  tufted  titmice  and  cu- 
rious robins  have  forced  me  to  leave  prom- 
ising bowhunting  stands.  So  has  the  inces- 
sant tskifigof  dozens  of  chipmunks,  tattling 
on  my  position  to  everything  in  the  forest. 
In  those  instances,  I didn’t  want  the  spot 
badly  enough  to  wait  out  the  persistent 
animal  gangs.  It  just  wasn’t  worth  it,  when 
other  stand  sites  could  serve  my  hunting 
purposes  almost  as  well. 

Every  day  that  we  hunt,  we  determine 
what  we  want  badly  enough  to  suffer 
(sometimes  literally)  the  consequences. 
We’re  always  making  cost  versus  value 
analyses.  Do  we  plop  down  in  that  patch 
of  poison  ivy  and  get  the  shotgun  up  and 
ready  because  the  gobbler  sounded  off 
close?  Or  do  we  walk  on,  find  a safe  place 
to  sit,  and  chance  spooking  the  bird?  We 
put  on  the  scales  the  possibility  of  bagging 
a longbeard  against  the  certainty  of  days 
of  rash  and  itch.  Then  we  add  the 
factor  that  makes  us  humans  more 
than  reasoning  machines  — desire. 
We  know  in  our  heart  just  how 
badly  we  want  that  turkey. 

Several  years  ago  I watched  two 
of  my  hunting  buddies  wade  across 
a cold  creek  to  recover  a deer  that 
had  been  hit  with  an  arrow.  We  had 
been  trailing  the  animal,  with  me 
flanking  above  them  on  the  hillside, 
when  the  deer  hurst  from  brush, 
splashed  across  the  stream,  and  col- 
lapsed on  the  other  side.  Without 
hesitation,  my  companions  plunged 
into  the  creek,  waded  several  dozen 
yards  to  the  other  side,  and  finished 
the  deer. 


BOWHUNTERS  hiking  back  into 
Hickory  Creek  Wilderness  Area.  They 
wanted  a deer  bad! 
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Watching,  I could  understand  their  de- 
cision. I would  have  done  the  same.  1 would 
have  wanted  to  get  to  the  deer  quickly,  as 
badly  as  they  did.  Yet  1 shivered  involun- 
tarily when  1 watched  them  hit  the  Octo- 
ber-cold water.  1 doubted  they  felt  the  cold, 
at  first.  Once  they  were  done  field-dress- 
ing and  their  adrenaline  ebbed,  they  would 
realize  their  legs  were  wet  and  their  toes 
were  numh. 

I’m  sure  it  had  taken  only  an  instant 
for  my  bowhunting  pals  to  make  the  cost 
versus  value  reckoning.  It  was  worth  wet 
boots  and  pants  and  cold  feet  to  get  the 
deer.  1 know  they  also  considered  the 
stream  conditions  before  jumping  in. 
Where  they  crossed,  the  creek  was  only  a 
little  above  the  knees  and  the  current  was 
not  strong. 

Had  the  stream  been  wider  and  higher, 
the  flow  more  forceful  and  the  tempera- 
ture icier,  they  would  have  had  to  opt  for 
their  own  safety.  Instead  of  going  directly 
to  the  deer,  they  would  have  hiked  out  to 
the  car,  driven  across  the  next  bridge,  and 
gone  in  from  the  other  side.  Although  the 
time  delay  might  have  meant  an  animal 
lost,  no  one  could  have  faulted  them  for 
not  endangering  themselves.  Cost  versus 
value. 

The  test  of  whether  we  want  a thing 
badly  enough  to  pay  the  price  comes  not 


only  as  an  instant  decision,  measuring  gain 
against  discomfort  in  a moment,  hut  as  a 
consideration  of  how  much  prolonged  time 
and  effort  we’re  willing  to  expend. 

1 once  won  a fine,  long-barreled  re- 
volver in  a raffle.  The  model  was  just  right 
for  handgun  deer  hunting.  My  friends  all 
oohed  and  ahhed.  Handgun  aficionados  gave 
me  tips  on  outfitting  it  for  whitetails  and 
recommended  scopes,  holsters,  ammuni- 
tion. In  the  end  1 found  1 wasn’t  willing  to 
go  through  all  the  learning  and  the  months 
of  practice  to  get  good  enough  with  my  new 
firearm  to  take  deer.  1 admitted  to  myself 
that  1 didn’t  want  to  hunt  with  a handgun 
badly  enough  to  acquire  the  skill  needed 
to  make  a proficient,  quick-killing  shot.  1 
also  didn’t  want  to  not  carry  my  favorite 
’06  in  deer  season.  1 weighed  the  costs  ver- 
sus value,  to  me,  of  handgun  hunting,  and 
sold  my  winning. 

For  others,  the  choice  would  have  been 
different,  and  they  might  have  photos  in 
an  album  of  themselves,  their  prize  re- 
volver, and  a fine  buck.  But  then  there  are 
those  who  would  have  slathered  on  the  bug 
dope  and  plunged  into  the  Missouri  sum- 
mer wilds,  and  some  who  would  have  side- 
lined themselves  with  hike  sprocket  bites. 
Only  you  know  what  you  want  badly 
enough  to  shrug  off  the  consequences  and 
go  where  you  have  not  dared  before.  □ 


Dove  Skillet  Meal 

12  dove  breasts  1 cup  hot  water  with  chicken  bouillon 

1 /2  cup  flour  cube  dissolved 

salt  1 tablespoon  minced  onion 

pepper  6-8  medium  carrots 

1/3  cup  vegetable  oil  4 medium  potatoes 

Salt  and  pepper  the  dove  breasts  and  dredge  in  flour.  Heat  vegetable  oil  in  skillet  until 
quite  hot  and  brown  dove  breasts  on  both  sides.  Add  the  water  with  chicken  bouillon 
cube,  tablespoon  of  minced  onion  and  the  carrots.  Simmer  for  1/2  hour,  and  then 
add  potatoes.  Simmer  for  another  1 /2  hour,  adding  small  amounts  of  water  as  needed. 
Remove  the  breasts  and  vegetables.  Make  a gravy  with  the  drippings  and  1 /4  cup  of 
flour  and  a cup  of  water.  Cook  until  thickened  and  serve  the  potatoes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook  is  available  for  $4.71,  plus  6%  sales  tax  for  PA 
residents.  Mail  orders  along  with  remittance  (do  not  send  cash)  to:  PA  Game  Commis- 
sion, Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 10-9797. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Pennsylvania's 

Savanna 


WE  WERE  VISITING  the  “grass  di- 
versity capitol  of  Pennsylvania,” 
Dr.  Roger  Latham  told  us,  hut  it  looked 
more  like  a forest.  And,  for  the  most  part, 
it  is.  A pine-oak  forest  has  taken  over  vast 
swaths  of  what  was  once  the  largest  of  the 
State  Line  Serpentine  Barrens  — the 
Nottingham  Barren  in  southwestern 
Chester  County  — and  its  understory  is 
now  a tangle  of  native  greenhriers,  Smilax 
glauca  and  Smilax  rotundifolia.  So  where  was 
the  grassland?  Mostly  along  the  edges  of 
the  open  old  road  trails  that  snake  through 
the  serpentine  barren  natural  area  in 
Nottingham  Park.  Of  the  remaining  eight 
serpentine  barren 
sites  that  run  12 
miles  along  the 
Mason-Dixon 
Line  in  Chester 
and  Lancaster 
counties  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania, and 
Cecil 


County  in  Maryland,  Nottingham  has  the 
largest  area  of  grassland.  Yet,  due  to  fire  sup- 
pression, which  has  led  to  the  development 
of  the  pine-oak  forest,  the  grassland  has 
shrunk  43  percent  since  1937. 

Still,  on  a warm  day  in  early  Septem- 
ber, Latham  was  able  to  show  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Native  Plant  Society  a 
mind-boggling  number  of  native  grasses 
and  wildflowers,  many  of  them  threatened 
or  endangered  at  the  state,  national  and 
even  global  level. 

Named  for  a green  and  brown  Italian 
snake  that  inhabits  serpentine  barrens  in 
Italy,  serpentine  outcrops  are  thought  to 
have  originated  deep  in  the  earth’s  mantle 
beneath  an  ancient  ocean  more  than  a bil- 
lion years  ago,  and  have  been  squeezed 
upward  by  tectonic  plate  movement  that 
formed  mountain  chains,  such  as  our 
Appalachians.  After  extensive  erosion  of 
the  mountains,  areas  of  yellow-green  ser- 
pentine rock  rich  in  magnesium  iron  sili- 
cate were  exposed.  In  some  serpentine 
places,  soil  formed  over  the  rock  outcrops, 
hut  they  are  low  in  nutrients  and  high  in 
toxic  metals  such  as 
nickel  and 
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chromium.  Those  conditions  created  a soil 
too  impoverished  for  most  plants  to  grow, 
hence  the  rarity  of  many  of  them. 

Serpentine  areas  are  uncommon 
throughout  the  world.  Here  in  the  U.S. 
they  are  found  only  in  California  and 
southern  Oregon  in  the  west,  and  in  a bro- 
ken chain  from  western  Massachusetts  to 
North  Carolina  in  the  east,  hut  it  is 
only  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and 
northcentral  Maryland  that  have  large  ar- 
eas with  many  distinctive  plants  and  ani- 
mals. The  State  Line  Barrens,  for  instance, 
has  40  rare  plants  and  45  animals  (most  of 
which  are  insects  that  are  attracted  to  the 
rare  plants),  including  six  globally  rare  spe- 
cies, and  scientists  expect  to  make  still 
more  discoveries.  That’s  because  such  spe- 
cies are  either  endemic  to  serpentine  bar- 
rens or  disjunct  species  — species  found 
hundreds  of  miles  away  in  similar  soil 
communities.  Those  in  Pennsylvania  have 
many  disjunct  species  that  normally  grow 
in  the  southeastern  U.S.,  the  Midwestern 
prairies,  or  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain. 

To  help  them  survive  the  dry,  nutrient- 
poor  conditions,  serpentine  plants  usually 
have  sparse  foliage  that  is  often  only  at  the 
base  of  the  plant.  Latham  showed  us  ex- 
amples of  such  plants  as  we  walked  the 
trails  of  Nottingham.  Whorled  milkweed, 
a plant  of  dry,  rocky  or  sandy  soils  and  bar- 
rens, has  drought-adaptive,  needle-thin 
leaves.  Rock  sandwort  is  another  narrow- 
leaved plant  adapted  to  the  dry,  open  out- 
crops of  limestone  or  serpentine 
barrens.  Green  milkweed  has  thick  and 
leathery  leaves  that  also  help  it  to  with- 
stand hot,  dry  conditions,  and  enables  it 
to  grow  in  dry  fields  and  on  dry  rocky 
slopes,  including  serpentine  and  limestone. 

Latham  also  pointed  out  the  round- 
leaved fameflower’s  succulent  rosette  of 
basal  leaves.  Like  cactus,  its  leaves  store 
water  during  extreme  heat  and 
drought.  This  plant  is  a state  rare  disjunct 
southern  species  that  grows  only  in  serpen- 
tine barrens  in  Pennsylvania,  but  also  lives 
on  granite  outcrops  in  the  Carolinas  and 


Georgia.  It  sends  up  a cluster  of  pink  flow- 
ers that  stay  open  for  a few  hours  in  the 
sunlight  of  an  early  afternoon  in  late  June 
or  July. 

Then  there  is  the  serpentine  aster  (As- 
ter depauperatus) , which  lives  only  on  ser- 
pentine barrens  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  It,  too,  has  a ground-hugging  ro- 
sette of  basal  leaves  as  well  as  nearly  leaf- 
less red-colored  flower  stalks  to  help  it  sur- 
vive drought  and  heat.  We  found  masses 
of  this  globally  imperiled,  Pennsylvania 
threatened,  tiny,  white-flowered  aster  in 
bloom  at  Nottingham. 

After  visiting  many  other  Pennsylvania 
serpentine  barrens  over  the  years  and  see- 
ing sights  such  as  a hill  covered  with  mats 
of  serpentine-adapted  creeping  phlox 
(Phlox  suhulata  siibulata)  blooming  in  April 
at  the  Tyler  Arboretum,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania endangered  barrens  chickweed 
(Cerastium  velutinum),  an  endemic  white 
chickweed  with  dime-sized  flowers  and 
fuzzy,  grayish-green  leaves  one  June  at  the 
Goat  Hill  Barrens,  I was  pleased  to  finally 
have  a look  at  still  another  famous  plant 
inhabitant  of  serpentine  barrens. 

Latham  also  identified  tree  species  for 
us,  which  thrive,  like  the  wildflowers,  in 
dry,  sandy  and  impoverished  soils.  There 
are  four  oak  species,  three  of  which  have 
thick,  leathery  leaves  like  green  milk- 
weed— scrub,  blackjack,  dwarf  chinqua- 
pin and  post  oak.  Locally,  only  the  black- 
jack or  barren  oak  is  restricted  to  serpen- 
tine areas.  Both  blackjack  and  post  oaks 
are  more  commonly  found  on  the  sandy, 
Atlantic  coastal  plain. 

The  pine  species  are  pitch  and  scrub, 
and  are  locally  much  more  frequent  on  ser- 
pentine barrens.  However,  only  pitch  pine 
is  adapted  to  fire.  Its  thick  bark  protects  its 
living,  inner  cambium  layer  from  fire,  and 
a wax  that  needs  fire  to  melt  it  so  its  seeds 
can  he  released  holds  its  cones  together.  As 
a further  precaution,  pitch  pine  trunks  are 
studded  with  buds  that  sprout  and  send  out 
leaves  only  after  a fire.  Even  its  litter  is 
highly  flammable.  On  the  other  hand. 
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eastern  red  cedar,  another  serpentine  bar- 
ren shrubby  tree,  has  thin  hark  that  is  not 
fire-resistant  but  has  thick,  green  foliage. 

Ideally,  the  serpentine  barrens  should 
contain  true  prairie,  a natural  community 
dominated  by  savanna  (grasses  and  scat- 
tered trees).  Both  prairies  and  savannas 
should  be  maintained  by  fire,  and  the 
dominant  plants  should  be  pitch  pine  and 
prairie  grasses.  During  our  visit  Latham 
pointed  out  Indian  grass,  prairie  dropseed, 
little  hluestem,  big  bluestem  or  turkeyfoot, 
Philadelphia  panic  grass,  purple  lovegrass, 
purpletop,  churchmouse  three-awn  and 
arrow-feather  three-awn,  all  of  which  are 
warm  season,  annual  or  perennial  grasses, 
the  kind  that  thrive  on  prairies.  Arrow- 
feather  three-awn  is  a Pennsylvania  threat- 
ened plant  and  prairie  dropseed  is  Penn- 
sylvania endangered.  Furthermore, 

Latham  told  us,  although  eatly 
botanists  called  Philadelphia 
panic  grass  common,  it  is 
not  common  now. 

Latham,  who  has  been 
studying  serpentine  bar- 
rens for  23  years,  has 
spent  much  of  his  time 
trying  to  develop  a 
sound  management 
plan  for  them  that 
will  keep  the 
invasives  at  bay  and 
maintain  the  sa- 
vanna/prairie open- 
ings. One  of  his  big- 
gest problems  is  the 
impenetrable  under- 
story of  native  green- 
brier  which,  like  the 
prairie  grasses,  is  tol- 
erant of  fire.  Once  in- 
vasive trees  and 
shrubs  shade  it,  it 
moves  in  so  aggres- 
sively that  it  over- 
takes the  prairie 
grasses.  Pitch  pine, 
incidentally,  doesn’t 


cast  much  shade,  which  is  why  it  is  the 
ideal  tree  for  a savanna. 

Latham  showed  us  several  examples  of 
his  most  recent  experiments.  They,  like 
most  of  his  work,  have  been  done  in  con- 
cert with  scientists  and  volunteers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  chapter  of  The  Nature  Con- 
servancy, which  has  been  working  for  years 
to  save  as  much  of  the  State  Line  Serpen- 
tine Barrens  as  possible.  Altogether  eight 
experiments  have  been  tried  to  control 
greenhrier.  Seven  of  those  were  herbiciding 
and  mowing,  the  mechanical  removal  of 
organic  matter,  low-moderate  and  high- 
severity  prescribed  burnings,  low-severity 
burning  from  grasslands  through  the  for- 
est, and  clearcutting  and  burning  the  for- 
est and  then  allowing  goat  browsing  in  a 
fenced  area  for  two  years.  In  most  cases, 
even  when  greenhrier  was  burned  or  grazed 
to  the  ground,  it  came  back,  because  of 
its  incredible  underground  rhizomes. 
Of  those  experiments,  only  organic 
matter  removal  with  a bulldozer 
worked  well  because  it  mimicked  a 
high  severity  burn  during  a 
drought.  This  allowed  them  for 
the  first  time  to  observe  the  suc- 
cessional  sequence  of  an  eastern 
serpentine  savanna.  They  dis- 
covered that  annual  warm  sea- 
son grasses  germinated  first 
from  the  buried  seedbank, 
and  were  quickly  followed 
by  perennial  warm  sea- 
son grasses  typical  of  a 
mature  prairie. 

Finally,  Latham 
showed  us  the  eighth 
experimental  plot, 
the  “treatment  of 
which  I am  proud- 
est,” he  said.  To 
simulate  a high-se- 
verity burn,  a por- 
tion of  forest  was 
clearcut  and  three 
30-  by  100-foot 
greenhouses  were 
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built  to  imitate  drought  conditions.  Once 
the  soil  was  thoroughly  dried  out,  the 
greenhouses  were  removed,  the  area  piled 
with  slash,  and  burned.  The  fire  smoldered 
for  days  and  reduced  the  organic  matter  in 
the  soil.  This  charred  the  greenhrier  rhi- 
zomes, proving  that  a combination  of  a 
high-severity  burn  under  drought  condi- 
tions would  be  the  best  approach  to  man- 
aging serpentine  barrens  hut,  unfortunately, 
this  is  not  possible  on  a large  scale  because 
of  the  danger  such  fires  would  pose  to 
nearby  neighbors. 

“We  were  looking  for  a silver  bullet,” 
Latham  said.  “Instead,  we  must  do  multi- 
faceted management,”  a combination  of 


forest  thinning,  spot-removal  of  greenhrier 
and  soil  organic  matter,  control  of  inva- 
sive tree  and  shrub  species,  such  as  scrub 
pine  by  cutting  and  a long-term  program 
of  prescribed  burning.  One  thing  they  did 
learn  is  that  if  they  keep  burning  the  grass- 
land that  already  exists,  it  will  push  the 
greenhriers  hack  under  the  shade  where  it 
thrives. 

Despite  baking  in  the  heat  of  what 
Latham  called  a “nice  mature  grassland,” 
we  couldn’t  help  imhihing  his  obvious  en- 
thusiasm for  the  unique  plant  community 
of  a serpentine  barren,  and  being  a little 
Pennsylvania-proud  that  such  a globally 
rare  natural  area  still  exists  in  our  state.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Otter  or  Fisher? 


From  the  list  below,  choose  whether  the  clue  identifies  an  otter  or  fisher,  and  then 
put  its  letter  under  the  correct  answer  to  find  the  family  they  belong  to.  Hint:  Two 
clues  are  for  both  species . 

FISHERS  OTTERS 

aquatic  (W)  

tree  climber  (M)  

webbed  toes (E)  

known  for  playfulness  (A)  

preys  on  porcupines  (U)  

cubs  born  in  tree  cavity  (S)  

eats  fish  (S)  

size  of  house  cat  (T)  

related  to  mink  (E)  

short  legs  (L)  

needs  forested  areas  (1)  

less  common  of  the  two  (D)  


Eishers  and  otters  are  members  of  the 

or family. 


answers  on  p. 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Mike  Raykovicz 


You  might  he  able  to  get  away  with  a little 
movement,  or  with  the  faint  sound  of  an  arrow 
clicking  against  your  rest,  but  to  consistently 
take  deer  you  had  better  . . . 

Stay  on  Top 
of  Odors 


IMAGINE  for  a moment  coming  home 
from  work,  opening  the  door  and  smell- 
ing your  favorite  dinner  in  the  oven.  I’ll 
wager  no  matter  how  bad  things  went  in 
the  workplace  that  day,  coming  home  to 
the  smell  of  a home  cooked  meal  would 
make  things  right  again.  Now,  imagine 
coming  home  from  work,  opening  the  door 
and  smelling  the  strong  odor  of  gasoline. 
The  smell  of  gasoline  would  be  perceived 
as  great  danger,  and  who  among  us,  pro- 
viding the  family  was  safe,  wouldn’t  get  as 
tar  away  as  possible  from  the  source  of  that 
danger? 

This  may  not  he  the  best  analogy  for 
describing  a whitetail’s  reaction  to  poten- 
tial peril,  but  I’ll  bet  it’s  close.  A buck  com- 


ing down  a mountainside  or  out  of  a thick 
bedding  area  is  constantly  testing  the  wind 
for  danger.  At  first  he  may  experience  only 
the  sweet  smell  of  wild  pears,  apples  or 
acorns,  and  this  will  put  him  at  ease.  If  he 
smells  a predator,  especially  a human,  how- 
ever, he’ll  he  gone  in  an  instant.  Caught 
in  the  open  I’ve  been  seen  by  deer,  but  if 
the  wind  was  right,  I got  nothing  more  than 
a cursory  stare.  I’ve  even  walked  by  bed- 
ded deer  in  deep  snow  and  they  never 
twitched  a muscle,  biowever,  never  has  a 
deer  winded  me  and  not  immediately 
bounded  otit  of  sight. 

Bowhunters  must  be  close  to  their 
quarry  for  an  effective  shot,  usually  less 
than  20  yards,  so  remaining  undetected  by 
the  eyes,  ears  and  especially  the  nose 
of  a deer  is  crucial.  A hunter  remain- 
ing still  and  wearing  good  camou- 
flage can  usually  avoid  being  heard 
or  seen,  but  dealing  with  a deer’s  nose 
is  another  matter. 

Air  currents  rise,  fall  and  swirl 

THESE  products  do  a good  job  of 
minimizing  human  odor,  but  they  do 
not,  nor  cannot,  make  up  for  sloppy 
hunting  technique,  improper 
hygiene  or  poor  site  selection. 
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throughout  a whitetail’s  environment,  and 
deer  continuously  test  these  currents  for 
danger.  Hunters  having  an  awareness  of 
these  air  currents,  and  how  human  odor  is 
dispersed  hy  them,  can  take  precautions  for 
staying  under  a deer’s  radar.  These  hunters 
are  careful  in  the  way  they  approach  their 
stands,  and  take  steps  to  minimize  odors  — 
odors  that  can  diminish  their  chance  for 
success  in  the  deer  woods  — from  their 
body  and  their  clothing. 

My  bow  season  ritual  begins  around 
Labor  Day,  when  1 unpack  the  clothing  1 
plan  to  wear  once  the  season  begins.  This 
includes  long  johns,  shirts,  vests,  T-shirts, 
socks,  pants  and  outer  jacket.  Once  re- 
moved from  their  protective  plastic  hag,  1 
hang  my  hunting  clothes  in  a protected 
area  on  the  hack  deck.  They  hang  outdoors 
until  the  season  opens. 

Perhaps  1 should  hack  up  at  this  point. 
Before  putting  away  my  hunting  clothes 
the  previous  fall,  1 carefully  wash  them  in 
unscented  laundry  detergent,  air  dry  them, 
and  place  them  in  an  airtight  plastic  bag, 
to  which  1 add  some  fresh  pine  houghs.  I 
have  been  using  a large  plastic  garbage  hag 
to  store  my  hunting  clothing,  but  recently 
I’ve  seen  storage  hags  for  sale  that  are  de- 
signed for  keeping  foreign  odors  from  con- 
taminating clean  hunting  clothes. 
There  may  be  other  such  hags  on  the  mar- 
ket, hut  of  the  two  1 saw,  one  is  made  hy 
H.S.  Specialties  and  the  other  by 
ScentBlocker.  After  examining  them,  it 
seems  reasonable  that  these  hags  will  bet- 
ter protect  clothing  from  unwanted  odors 
than  will  a thin  plastic  garbage  hag. 

Clean  clothes  are  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  scent  control,  but  when  washing 
hunting  clothes,  1 feel  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  use  a product  manufactured  with 
hunters  in  mind.  Common  household 
laundry  detergents  do  a good  job  cleaning 
clothes,  hut  when  it  comes  to  laundering 
hunting  clothes,  these  products  should  he 
avoided  at  all  costs.  Common  laundry  de- 
tergents contain  an  odorizer  to  make  them 
smell  clean,  and  ultra-violet  hrighteners  to 


make  clothes  look  clean.  Even  the  un- 
scented varieties  of  these  detergents  con- 
tain ultra  violet  hrighteners  and,  if  used  to 
wash  hunting  clothes,  they  can  make  a 
hunter  glow  like  a firefly. 

1 found  out  how  good  these  hrighteners 
work  while  waiting  for  a howhunting 
buddy  one  overcast  evening.  1 had  a much 
shorter  walk  hack  to  my  truck  than  he  did, 
and  as  1 sat  on  the  tailgate  waiting,  1 could 
see  a blue  hloh  moving  across  the  field.  It 
was  my  conscientious  friend,  who  launders 
his  hunting  clothes  just  about  every  other 
day.  The  problem  was  that  he  used  regular 
laundry  detergent  and  was  unaware  of  just 
how  well  the  U-V  hrighteners  worked.  It 
was  an  eye  opening  experience  for  both  of 
us. 

Since  that  time.  I’ve  found  several  prod- 
ucts that  get  my  clothes  clean,  have  no 
U-V  hrighteners  and  are  scent  free.  Scent 
Killer  Clothing  Wash  made  hy  Wildlife 
Research  Center,  Nature’s  Essence  Natu- 
ral Wash,  Sport-Wash  by  Sno-Seal,  and 
H.S.  Scents’  Scent-A-Way  laundry  deter- 
gents are  several  of  the  best  known  prod- 
ucts on  the  market.  They  all  do  a good  job 
of  getting  clothes  clean  and  none  contain 
ultra-violet  hrighteners.  In  addition,  they 
contain  a combination  of  ingredients  that 
actually  remove  odors  from  clothing  rather 
than  adding  one. 

After  my  clothes  are  washed,  1 dr\’  them, 
of  course,  hut  rather  than  drying  them  in  a 
clothes  drier,  1 hang  them  outdoors  in  the 
shade.  1 keep  them  out  of  the  sun,  because 
sunlight  is  a strong  oxidizer  and  can  bleach 
some  of  the  color  out  of  darker  fabrics.  The 
bleaching  effect  of  sunlight  can  ruin  a good 
set  of  camouflage  clothing,  or  at  the  very 
least,  the  faded  color  can  render  the  outfit 
much  less  effective. 

Admittedly,  clothes  dried  in  a drier  will 
come  out  softer  than  when  air-dried,  but 
the  odoriferous  chemicals  found  in  drier 
sheets  and  household  laundry  detergents 
may  impart  their  perfumed  odor  into  the 
hunting  clothes.  Besides,  once  the  air-dried 
clothes  are  worn  a time  or  two,  they  are 
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just  as  soft  as  if  they  came  from  a drier. 

In  every  sport  there  are  those  who  go 
to  extreme  measures  to  succeed,  and 
howhunting  is  no  exception.  I have  en- 
countered  hunters  who,  in  their  attempt 
to  become  as  scent-free  as  possible,  always 
take  a shower  before  a hunt,  wear  rubber 
boots  and  scent  suppressing  clothing,  and 
liberally  spray  themselves  with  scent  nein 
tralizer.  In  addition,  once  they  get  to  their 
hunting  site,  they  take  the  added  precau- 
tion of  using  a cover  scent  such  as  fox  or 
raccoon  urine  around  their  stands.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  if  done  consistently, 
these  techniques  will  improve  a hunter’s 
odds  for  tagging  a deer,  but  they  are  not 
always  practical. 

The  average  Pennsylvania  bowhunter 
is  lucky  if  he  or  she  can  get  out  to  bowhunt 
once  or  twice  a week  after  work,  so  the  idea 
of  showering  before  heading  out  for  an 
evening  hunt  is  hardly  realistic.  In  addi- 
tion, while  some  commercially  made  prod- 
ucts may  do  a good  job  of  minimizing  hu- 
man odor,  I don’t  believe  they  will  com- 
pletely eliminate  human  odor.  Dousing 


yourself  with  such  products  or  with  cover 
scents  may  not  do  much  good  if  you  or  your 
clothes  aren’t  reasonably  odor  free  to  be- 
gin with. 

The  weather  in  the  early  weeks  of  Oc- 
tober can  be  very  warm,  especially  during 
late  afternoon  hunts,  so  rubber  boots  are 
not  practical  for  me.  Until  really  cold 
weather  sets  in,  I hunt  with  regular  leather 
and  Cordtira  hunting  boots  with  a Gore- 
Tex  lining.  In  more  than  30  years  of 
bowhunting,  other  than  in  extremely  wet 
weather,  I have  not  had  any  reason  to  use 
rubber  boots  for  hunting.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  I have  had  more  than  one  buck  fol- 
low a scent  trail  laid  down  by  the  scent 
pad  attached  to  the  instep  of  my  hunting 
boots.  If  these  bucks  detected  any  human 
odor  they  never  showed  it. 

Keep  in  mind  that  temperature,  humid- 
ity, morning  dew  and  ground  moisture  can 
cause  human  scent  to  dissipate  quickly  or 
to  linger.  There  are  those  who  disagree  but, 
personally,  I don’t  think  boots  make  a big 
difference,  because  more  intense  scent  is 
likely  to  be  left  by  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Wearing  rubber  boots  can’t  hurt,  just  re- 
member they  are  hot  and  cause  feet  to 
sweat,  especially  in  warm  weather. 

Scent  suppressing  suits,  the  fabric  of 
which  contains  odor-adsorbing  activated 
charcoal  have  become  popular.  The  char- 
coal traps  human  odor  and  supposedly 
makes  a hunter  the  equivalent  of  the  in- 
visible man  to  any  approaching  whitetail. 
This  charcoal  clothing  does,  most  likely, 
keep  human  odor  to  a minimum,  because 
the  technology  for  trapping  odors  or 
chemicals  using  activated  charcoal  works. 
Weariiag  clothing  of  this  type  might  ap- 
peal to  some  hunters  but,  personally,  1 can’t 
imagine  wearing  one  of  these  suits,  because 
it’s  expensive,  relatively  heavy  for  warm 
weather  use  and,  worse,  too  noisy  in  close 
quarters. 

USING  an  unscented  anti-perspirant  might 
seem  extreme  to  some  hunters,  but  it  can 
help  reduce  strong  human  odor. 
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“Forget  the  wind,  just  hunt,”  says  an  ad 
for  one  such  product.  That’s  had  advice  in 
my  opinion.  The  advertising  seems  to  he 
giving  hunters  a false  sense  of  security,  be- 
cause any  hunter  ignoring  the  wind  will 
have  a difficult  time  seeing  deer,  special 
clothing  or  not.  Clothing  containing  acti- 
vated charcoal  will  greatly  reduce  human 
odor,  and  its  use  may  appeal  to  some,  hut  1 
have  serious  doubts  that  any  type  of  hunt- 
ing clothing  can  make  a hunter  totally 
scent  free. 

Commercial  scent  reducing  products 
are  inexpensive,  easy  to  use,  and  work  to 
some  extent  so,  whenever  possible,  1 use 
them  to  reduce  odor.  Scent-free  and  ultra- 
violet free  laundry  detergent  and  unscented 
anti-perspirant  are  two  such  products.  In 
addition,  1 use  a soap  having  no  fragrance 
and  containing  natural  odor  suppressing 
ingredients,  such  as  chlorophyll  or  baking 
soda. 

These  products  do  a good  job  of  mini- 
mizing human  odor  but,  it  should  be  noted, 
they  do  not  nor  cannot  make  up  for  sloppy 
hunting  technique,  improper  hygiene  or 
poor  site  selection.  To  be  consistently  suc- 
cessful, a hunter  should  take  every  reason- 
able precaution  to  reduce  human  odor, 
keeping  in  mind  the  total  elimination  of 
human  odor  is  not  likely. 

Odors  vary  in  intensity,  such  as  the 
strong  odor  of  ammonia  or  the  faint  aroma 
of  apple  blossoms.  We  as  humans  have  no 
trouble  detecting  the  sharp  odor  of  ammo- 
nia, even  from  a fair  distance,  but  we  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  faint  smell  of  apple 
blossoms,  even  if  the  smell  is  nearby.  The 
same  goes  for  deer.  The  stronger  the  odor, 
the  easier  it  is  for  a deer  to  detect  it.  It’s 
only  common  sense  that  bowhunters  strive 
to  reduce  their  odor  while  hunting,  and 
there  are  several  easy  ways  to  accomplish 
this. 

To  minimize  human  odor  I never  wear 
aftershave  or  cologne  of  any  sort.  1 shower 
with  unscented,  odor  reducing  soap  and 
use  an  unscented  shampoo  to  wash  my  hair. 
In  addition,  1 use  an  unscented  underarm 


anti-perspirant.  1 keep  my  camouflage 
outer  jacket,  pants  and  shirt  outside  and 
never  bring  them  into  the  house  for  any 
length  of  time.  1 place  an  aromatic  pine 
bough  in  a plastic  hag,  and  keep  my  clean 
fleece  undergarments  ready  for  the  next 
day’s  hunt. 

When  traveling  to  my  hunting  location, 
my  howhunting  outer  jacket  and  hat  are 
kept  tucked  next  to  a pine  hough  in  the 
bed  of  my  pickup  truck.  In  addition,  after 
every  hunt,  1 hang  my  heavy  undershirts 
to  air  out  between  hunts.  Before  putting 
them  on  again,  1 spray  them  with  an  odor 
reducing  spray. 

These  tactics  don’t  require  much  effort 
and  should  he  considered  as  minimal  by 
any  hunter  serious  about  reducing  his  odor 
while  hunting.  As  important  as  reducing 
human  odor  is,  1 feel  the  two  most  impor- 
tant factors  for  remaining  undetected  hy  a 
deer  are  to  he  above  its  scent  line  and  to 
hunt  with  the  wind  in  your  favor. 

To  get  above  a deer’s  scent  line,  the 
majority  of  bowhunters  hunt  from 
treestands.  Some  feel  the  higher  they  go 
in  the  tree,  the  less  likely  they  will  be  de- 
tected hy  a deer.  That’s  true  to  some  ex- 
tent, hut  going  higher  may  not  be  the  best 
thing  to  do.  In  my  opinion,  it’s  dangerous 
to  get  more  than  20  feet  above  the  ground, 
because  the  higher  you  go  the  thinner  the 
tree  limbs  become.  In  addition,  getting  too 
high  in  a tree  may  he  counter  productive, 
because  the  kill  zone  on  a deer  diminishes 
in  size  the  higher  you  go  and  the  sharp 
angle  makes  it  much  more  difficult  to  place 
an  arrow  through  a vital  organ.  What’s 
more,  a sharp  downward  angle  increases 
the  likelihood  of  a single  lung  hit,  result- 
ing in  an  arduous  tracking  job  and,  possi- 
bly, a lost  deer. 

My  stands  are  well  camouflaged  and  al- 
most always  less  than  20  feet  high.  Keep 
in  mind  that  this  is  on  relatively  level 
ground.  To  avoid  being  seen  or  winded  by 
deer,  1 avoid  placing  a treestand  on  any  sort 
of  slope.  On  the  downhill  side  a hunter 
may  he  30  feet  from  the  ground,  while  on 
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the  upward  slope  he  may  he  eyeball  to  eye- 
ball with  any  deer  coming  down  the  hill. 
Look  for  a relatively  level  location,  such 
as  a hilltop  or  bench,  and  he  prepared  to 
do  some  scouting  tor  possible  trails  lead- 
ing to  the  edge  of  the  hill. 

Wind  can  he  contentious  at  times,  so  I 
sometimes  set  up  another  stand  within 
yards  of  the  first.  This  allows  me  to  choose 
my  hunting  site  depending  on  the  prevail- 
ing wind. 

Before  entering  my  stand,  1 spray  a scent 
killer  on  my  outer  clothing,  especially  un- 
der the  armpits  of  my  outer  jacket.  1 try 
not  to  exert  myself  in  warm  weather,  but 
at  times  this  isn’t  possible;  odors  are  gen- 
erated no  matter  how  careful  1 am  to  avoid 
them.  Some  hunters  I know  carry  their 
outer  clothing  with  them  in  warm  weather 
and  put  it  on  once  they  reach  their  stand. 

No  matter  how  careful  a hunter  is  in 
becoming  odor  free,  the  effort  can  he  for 
naught  if  he  isn’t  conscientious  about  stay- 
ing odor  free.  For  example,  stopping  at  a 
gas  station  to  fill  up  before  hunting  can 


CLEAN  CLOTHES  are  an  essential 
component  of  scent  control,  but  when 
washing  hunting  clothes,  it's  important  to 
use  a product  — such  as  this  Scent  Killer 
clothing  wash  — manufactured  with 
hunters  in  mind. 

contaminate  your  hands  as  well  as  your 
clothing.  I try  to  refuel  after  1 return  home 
from  an  evening  hunt  and  my  hunting 
clothes  are  put  away.  However,  if  1 must 
stop  for  gas  in  the  morning,  1 keep  a pair  of 
old  gloves  in  the  hack  of  my  pickup  and 
never  touch  a gas  pump  with  my  bare 
hands.  Before  exiting  the  truck  1 check  the 
area  around  the  pump  for  oil  or  gasoline 
spills.  If  I see  any,  1 choose  a different  pump. 

For  some,  hunting  is  a social  experience, 
and  stopping  for  breakfast  is  a must.  If  you 
do  stop,  he  aware  that  a diner  is  a smelly 
place,  and  scents  linger  in  your  clothing, 
especially  if  someone  is  smoking.  If  you  can 
avoid  it,  don’t  wear  hunting  clothes  inside 
an  odor  producing  building,  such  as  a diner 
or  gas  station. 

Bowhunting  for  bucks  is  tough  enough, 
and  if  a hunter  is  not  seeing  deer,  then 
maybe  it’s  a poor  location.  If  that’s  the  case, 
scouting  will  indicate  a new  spot  is  in  or- 
der. If,  however,  there  is  abundant  sign  and 
the  hunter  is  not  seeing  deer,  it  could  he 
that  deer  are  smelling  the  hunter  before 
he  sees  them.  If  that’s  the  case,  following 
the  steps  for  odor  reduction  or  elimination, 
and  relocating  the  stand  so  that  the  pre- 
vailing wind  carries  scent  away  from  any 
approaching  deer  should  change  things  for 
the  better. 

While  hunting,  there  are  things  we 
can’t  control,  hut  controlling  human  odor 
is  a manageable  task.  Common  sense  and 
modern  scent  reducing  products  can  help 
a hunter  minimize  those  pesky  odors.  Use 
these  easy  strategies  for  reducing  human 
smell  and  odors  so  you  can  consistently  put 
venison  in  the  freezer.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  John  McGonigle 


Diehard  hunters  after  this  upland  duo  tend  to  be  a 
different  sort  than  the  generalists  out  there  for  any 
game  that  happens  to  be  in  season,  and  you’ll  often 
recognize  them  by  the  scatterguns  they  carry. 

Wmgshooters'  Choices 
for  the  ''Odd  Couple" 


Sometimes  — okay,  often  — i just 

don’t  get  it.  Why  are  grouse  and 
woodcock  so  often  lumped  together?  Ah- 
hot  and  Costello,  Laurel  and  Hardy,  Lone 
Ranger  and  Tonto,  heck,  even  Ered  Astaire 

Bob  D'Angelo 


and  Ginger  Rogers;  they  all  go  together. 
Grouse  and  woodcock  — their  connection 
is  more  tenuous. 

Pennsylvania  is  home  to  both  birds  and 
the  ruffed  grouse  is  our  state  bird.  Wood- 
cock are  resident  nesters,  as  well  as  migra- 
tory visitors,  partaking  of  the  Keystone 
State’s  habitat  amenities  on  both  their 
southern  and  northern  migrations. 

Both  grouse  and  woodcock  are  highly 
prized  hy  wingshooters,  especially  by  those 
who  follow  that  most  wonderfully  endowed 
canine  — the  pointing  dog.  This  is  not  the 
venue  to  argue  the  pros  and  cons  of  vari- 
ous breeds,  hut  we  will  acknowledge  the 
type’s  exceptional  scenting  talent  and  abil- 
ity to  even  the  odds,  to  some  extent, 
against  both  winged  acrobats. 

If  one  likes  glittering  beauty,  then 
grouse  and  woodcock  may  not  he  appeal- 
ing. If  one  is  attracted  to  more  subtle 
beauty,  then  the  muted  earth  tones  of  both 

SIDE-BY-SIDE  double  barrel  shotguns  — 
besides  being  the  traditional  choice  — are 
well  suited  for  the  grouse  and  woodcock 
coverts.  They  tend  to  be  light  and  well- 
balanced,  features  that  make  them  ideal 
when  hunting  thick  cover. 
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john  McOonigle 


THE  AUTHOR'S  favorite  grouse  and  woodcock  gun  — 28-gauge 
straight  stocked  Browning  Citori.  McGonigle  suggests  improved 
cylinder  in  both  barrels  for  the  20-gauge,  but  improved  cylinder 
and  modified  in  the  28-gauge.  Having  less  shot  than  the 
20-gauge,  the  28-gauge  pattern  is  helped  a bit  at  longer  range 
by  being  tightened  up  some  with  the  modified  choke. 


birds  will  probably  capture  your  fancy.  I 
have  photos,  prints  and  carved  replicas  of 
grouse  and  woodcock  displayed  in  my 
home. 

As  gamebirds  go,  woodcock  are  small, 
weighing  six  to  eight  ounces,  while  grouse 
are  medium-size,  weighing  a pound  to  a 
pound  and  a half.  Bringing  a grouse  or 
woodcock  down  is  not  nearly  as  difficult 
as  dropping  a hig  gaudy  ringneck,  especially 
it  that  pheasant  is  showing  only  his  tail 
feathers.  Neither  bird  is  tenacious,  and  only 
a few  pellets  of  light  shot  will  usually  drop 
either  one.  A wing-tipped  grouse  can  run, 
hut  a minimal  number  of  pellets  hitting  the 
body  or  head  will  generally  anchor  it.  1 am 
not,  however,  suggesting  that  anyone  hunt 
either  bird  without  enough  horsepower  to 
kill  the  birds  cleanly. 

Another  major  factor  to  remember 
about  hunting  both  birds  is  that  they  are 
typically  taken  at  close  range,  rarely  past 
25  yards,  generally  much  closer.  Perhaps 
in  the  late  season  one  might  shoot  a grouse 
farther  than  25  yards,  hut  it’s  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule.  Further,  neither  bird  is 
nearly  as  fast  as  it  appears  to  he,  although 
both  are  deceptive  and  have  a knack  for 
putting  trees  and  shrubbery  between  you 
and  them. 


Unless  you  prefer 
only  one  shotgun  — 
and  I shudder  at  the 
thought  — avoid 
the  12-gauge  for 
grouse  and  wood- 
cock. Twelves  are 
bigger  and  heavier 
than  one  wants,  or 
needs,  to  carry  for 
any  length  of  time  in 
the  nasty  terrain  and 
cover  you’ll  need  to 
he  in  to  find  these 
birds.  (Please  don’t 
write  and  tell  me 
about  your  sweet, 
well-balanced  12- 
gauge  side-by-side 
from  England  that  is  perfect  for  grouse  and 
woodcock;  they  exist,  hut  not  in  most 
hunters’  real  world.)  1 am  also  going  to  sug- 
gest pretty  much  the  same  thing  for  the 
16-gauge  — save  it  for  bigger  game.  Over 
the  last  decade  and  a half  the  firearms’  in- 
dustry has  tried  to  bring  this  old-timer 
back,  but  I believe  their  success  has  been 
modest.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
16,  1 just  think  it’s  more  gun  than  one 
needs  for  our  application. 

Don’t  even  consider  the  .410  bore  shot- 
gun, unless  you’re  as  fast  as  greased  light- 
ning and  a crackerjack  shot,  and  even  then 
I’m  not  a fan.  Myriad  youngsters  are  started 
out  with  a single-shot  .410;  they’re  inex- 
pensive, small  and  have  little  recoil.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  hands  of  most  shooters, 
about  as  effective  as  throwing  rocks.  The 
.410  just  doesn’t  throw  enough  lead  for 
most  shooters  to  he  effective  — its  shot 
string  is  too  short  and  pattern  too  sparse  — 
and,  honestly,  the  average  wingshooter  is 
not  skilled  enough  to  use  it  effectively. 

A friend,  Tim,  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful grouse  and  woodcock  hunters  I 
know,  and  he  regularly  uses  a .410  over/ 
under.  Tim,  however,  is  as  fast  as  greased 
lightning  and  is  a crackerjack  shot.  He  also 
knows  the  birds  and  coverts  intimately,  and 
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frequents  the  nastiest  cover  where  grouse 
live,  so  his  shots  come  at  close  range.  He 
also  hunts  over  some  pretty  accomplished 
Btittanies. 

1 feel  that  the  20-  and  28-gauges,  pref- 
erably side-hy-sides,  are  made  for  grouse 
and  woodcock  hunting.  Over-and-unders 
are  a close  second,  and  although  1 do  not 
choose  doubles  due  to  snobbery,  tradition 
plays  a big  part  in  my  choice. 

A double  barrel  shotgun  gives  hunters 
a choice  of  two  different  chokes;  at  least  it 
does  if  one  has  double  triggers.  Few  flush- 
ing grouse  or  woodcock  allow  time  to 
change  the  barrel  selector  on  a single  trig- 
ger double  gun.  Admittedly,  I also  feel  that 
two  shots  at  these  fine-feathered  adversar- 
ies are  enough.  If  1 miss  twice  1 feel  that 
bird  deserves  a “pass”  — at  least  until  the 
next  outing. 

Pumps  and  semiautos  are  perfectly  fine, 
and  effective,  for  our  quarry,  and  many 
hunters  are  nearly  as  quick  with  the  former 
as  are  users  of  the  latter.  1 do  think  it’s  fairly 
rare  to  get  the  opportunity  to  use  the  third 
shot  effectively  because,  usually,  by  then 
the  bird  is  either  down  or  gone. 

Doubles  cost  significantly  more  than 
pumps  or  semi’s.  Hunters  who  cannot,  or 
prefer  not  to,  spend  the  money  for  a double 
are  well  served  hy  shotguns  with  a single 
barrel. 

It  would  seem  that  the  same  choke 
choices  applicable  in  a 28-gauge  for  grouse 
and  woodcock  would  he  the  same  for  the 
20-gauge.  It  sounds  logical,  but  there  is  a 
better  choice  for  28-gauge  doubles.  For  a 
shotgun  with  a single  barrel,  1 recommend 
an  improved  cylinder  choke  for  either  the 
20  or  28.  At  25  yards  you’ll  put  approxi- 
mately 87  percent  of  your  pattern  in  a 
30- inch  circle  using  an  improved  cylinder 
choke,  which  is  pretty  strong  medicine. 


Fun  Game  answers: 

MUSTELID  or  WEASEL  family. 


With  two  choke  choices  offered  hy  a 
double,  though,  1 suggest  improved  cylin- 
der in  both  barrels  for  the  20-gauge  and 
improved  cylinder  and  modified  in  the 
28-gauge.  Having  less  shot  than  the 
20-gauge,  the  28-gauge  pattern  is  helped  a 
hit  at  longer  range  by  being  tightened  up 
some  with  the  modified  choke. 

Some  folks  use  spreader  loads,  either 
loading  their  own  or  buying  special 
spreader  load  shells  for  grouse  or  woodcock. 
They  are  fine,  and  for  very  heavy  cover 
where  all  shots  are  close,  spreader  loads  are 
a good  idea.  At  one  time  one  firm  offered 
square  pellets  (1  guess  they’d  he  more  prop- 
erly termed  projectiles),  hut  they  are  no 
longer  available.  Spreader  wads  are  avail- 
able from  mail  order  houses. 

It’s  best  to  test  your  loads  and  choke 
combinations  at  the  range  to  see  which 
shot  sizes  pattern  best,  hut  generally  speak- 
ing, number  8s  or  9s  work  well  for  wood- 
cock, while  number  8s  or  IVis  are  best  for 
grouse.  In  a double,  use  two  different  sizes, 
firing  the  larger  shot  size  in  your  tighter 
choked  barrel  on  your  second  shot.  If  in 
doubt,  go  one  size  larger  than  those  rec- 
ommended; you  should  still  get  a pretty 
good  pattern. 

Within  reason,  use  the  gun  you  like.  A 
heavy  12 -gauge  chambered  for  3H-inch 
shells  is  just  not  suited  to  heavily  wooded 
coverts  for  grouse  or  woodcock,  hut  other 
12s  may  work  if  that  is  what  you  like  and 
are  used  to.  1 know  folks  who  use  guns  that 
are  not  properly  designed  for  a given  use, 
but  the  firearms  were  passed  down  from 
their  grandfather  or  father,  or  someone  else 
special,  and  those  folks  want  to  use  that 
gun.  By  all  means  they  should  go  for  it. 

Hunting  is  about  far  more  than  bagging 
your  quarry.  For  grouse  and  woodcock  es- 
pecially, hunting  can  be  about  heritage, 
about  working  your  dog  or  about  just  be- 
ing in  the  woods.  For  your  best  chances  at 
our  sporting  duo  try  the  above  suggestions, 
hut  more  importantly,  enjoy  the  outing  and 
carry  the  smoothbore  that  works  for 
you.  □ 
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Sassafras  makes  a good  walking  stick:  light,  pliant  and  pretty  to  boot.  Strolling 
our  30  forested  acres,  1 try  to  find  a dead  sapling,  one  that  never  became  part  of  the 
forest  canopy  and  was  shaded  out  by  taller  trees.  Using  a handsaw,  I cut  a length  of  five 
or  so  feet.  Then  I sit  down,  right  there  in  the  woods,  and  get  out  my  knife. 

1 find  1 don’t  spend  enough  time  in  nature  these  days.  I used  to  get  out  almost  daily, 
watching  birds,  sneaking  a peek  at  a fox  or  a turkey,  standing  or  sitting  in  one  place  for 
long  periods  soaking  up  the  sounds  and  smells  and  textures  of  the  woods.  But  life  has 
piled  on  the  responsibilities  and  duties,  until  something  that  ought  to  be  simple  — 
finding  an  hour  or  so  to  stay  in  touch  with  the  earth’s  rhythms  — no  longer  seems 
second  nature. 

Hence  the  apparently  gainful  task  of  finding  and  whittling  a stick.  It’s  a great  way  to 
trick  my  mind  into  believing  I’m  doing  something  gainful,  while  really  I am  just  nature- 
snooping  and  stump-sitting. 

I’m  no  craftsman,  but  fortunately  it  doesn’t  take  much  skill  to  carve  a sassa- 
fras stick.  I’ve  picked  up  a few  tricks:  for  instance,  using  the  blade  as  a drawknife, 
whittling  toward  myselt  to  skim  off  the  gray-brown  outer  bark  and  expose  the 
orangey  inner  bark.  Then,  turning  the  knife  and  working  away  from  myself,  I 
nick  through  the  inner  bark  in  places,  revealing  yellow  sapwood  beneath  and 
creating  a pretty  calico  pattern. 

All  right,  what  I’m  really  here  for  are  the  distractions,  the  little  happen- 
ings that  occur  in  the  few  square  yards  around  my  post.  Like  the  doe  sneaking 
past  through  the  laurel  (never  seeing  or  hearing  me,  though  my  knife  stays  its 
task),  her  tiny  dappled  fawn  trying  to  sort  out  its  legs  while  keeping  up.  The 
scarlet  tanager  alighting  in  the  top  of  a black  gum,  its  brilliant  red  body  and 
black  wings  contrasting  with  the  viridian  foliage. 

The  other  day  it  was  crows,  unseen  hut  not  unheard.  Crows  cawing  stri- 
dently, crows  complaining  and  nagging,  young  crows  — juveniles  just  out 
of  the  nest  — begging  in  persistent  whining  tones.  Other  sounds:  the 
quick  rustle  of  a shrew  in  the  leaves,  the  breeze  whiffling  through  the 
tall  tops  of  red  oaks. 

Not  long  ago,  I whittled  to  the  accompaniment  of  toads  trilling 
sweetly  from  Oak  Pond.  A big  black  rat  snake  slithered  across  the 
woods  road  — followed  a minute  later  by  another  rat  snake,  this 
one  even  longer  and  thicker.  An  ovenbird  scolded  me;  perhaps  I was 
seated  near  its  nest.  One  evening,  wood  thrushes  filled  the  glade  with 
repeated  flutelike  calls. 

Cut  sassafras  smells  spicy  and  sweet.  The  gray  curls  of  bark  litter  the 
ground  beneath  the  knife.  When  I’m  done  and  it’s  time  to  head  back 
house,  back  to  the  structure  and 
routine  of  life,  I have  a stick  — a sliver  of  the 
woods  itself  — to  help  me  on  my  way. 
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Wild  Game  Care  & 
Cooking  Videos 


The  Game  Commission,  in  oooperation 
with  Wild  Harvest  Videos,  is  pleased 
to  offer  six  videos  designed  to  help 
you  ^et  the  most  from  your  deer 
and  other  wild  ^ame  harvests. 
Produoed  by  Jerry  Chiappetta  and 
featurin^g  Certified  Master  Chef 
Milos  Cihelka,  these  videos  dem- 
onstrate step-by-step  how  to 
clean,  butcher  and  care  for 
your  game  and  transform  it 
into  delicious,  healthy  meals. 

Videos: 

Big  Came:  Field  to  Table:  90 
minutes;  if  you  want  to  butcher 
a deer,  this  is  the  video  for  you. 
Venison:  Healthy  and  Tasty:  80  minutes. 
Venison:  Aging,  Smoking  & Sausage  Making:  55  minutes. 

Care  & Cooking  Came  Birds  & Small  Came  Animals:  75  minutes. 

Care  & Cooking  Upland  Camebirds:  75  minutes. 

Care  & Cooking  VJaterfowi:  75  minutes. 


Tapes  are  $9.95  each,  plus  s&h.  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax.  Order  from  "The  Outdoor 
Shop,"  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us,  by  writing  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS, 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797,  or  by  calling  1-888-888-3459. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 


jtaraiig  Licenses 
Ellc  Licenses 
%l(l^e  Patches 


raeos  & Clothing 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


The  Homesteader 

Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your 
Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or  Ameri- 
can Express  ready,  or  mail  your  re- 
mittance to: 

f*ennsylyania  Game  Commission 
' Department  MS 
2O0l  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


THE  H0ME5TEAPER,  by  Susan 
San  key  Yoder,  is  the  2003 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
fine  art  print.  Mr.  Cotton- 
tail — alias  rabbit,  bunny  and 
powderpuff  — is  an  adaptable 
critter,  thriving  in  farming 
areas,  suburban  backyards, 
roadsides,  just  about  anywhere 
it  can  find  a little  cover. 

PRINTS  are  on  acid-free  paper; 
image  is  15  x 2272 
inches.  Cost  is 
$125,  plus  s&h  (for 
framing  add 
$97.50,  plus  s&h). 

Embroidered,  4-inch 
patches  are  $4.71, 
plus  s&h.  PA  resi- 
dents add  6%  state  sales 
tax. 

WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s 
non^ame  management  and 
research  projects. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95  ^ 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.9.“ 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.91 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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editorial 


Do  Your  Part 


WITH  DEER  NUMBERS  at  or  near  record  levels  and  hunting  being  the  only  way 
to  manage  deer,  improving  hunter  access  to  private  land  is  the  greatest  challenge 
facing  wildlife  managers. 

Surveying  1,900  forest  landowners  in  Greene,  York  and  Pike  counties,  Penn  State’s 
Dr.  Gary  San  Julian,  professor  of  wildlife  resources,  and  doctoral  student  Goren  Jagnow 
discovered  that  70  percent  posted  their  properties,  and  that  of  those,  39  percent  did  so 
because  of  a single  event  with  trespassers  — presumably  hunters. 

The  main  reasons  landowners  post  their  properties,  they  reported,  are  to  control 
who  is  on  their  land,  to  eliminate  tre.spassing,  and  to  keep  wildlife  for  themselves,  fam- 
ily  and  friends.  Landowners  who  did  not  post  their  properties  indicated  that  they  were 
more  concerned  about  “relation.ships  with  neighbors,”  “controlling  deer  populations,” 
and  “family  tradition.” 

Most  landowners  also  reported  that  continued  deer  damage  would  not  cause  them  to 
open  their  land  to  hunting.  On  the  other  hand,  75  percent  of  the  landowners  who  post 
their  properties  do  allow  hunting  to  some  extent,  which  means  that  anti-hunting  sen- 
timents are  not  a major  reason  behind  much  of  the  posted  land. 

As  hunters,  each  of  us  should  he  alarmed  that  more  than  a third  of  the  private  land 
posted  in  Pennsylvania  is  because  of  poor  behavior.  Just  one  had  incident,  and  a prop- 
erty can  very  well  he  closed  to  the  rest  of  us,  forever. 

Littering,  straying  too  close  to  a safety  zone,  blocking  driveways,  driving  in  fields, 
putting  up  treestands  without  permission,  endangering  livestock,  equipment  or  build- 
ings are  just  some  of  the  reasons  landowners  post  their  properties.  And,  with  more  and 
more  landowners  knowing  little  or  nothing  about  hunting  and  firearms,  we  have  to  be 
especially  conscious  of  how  our  actions  may  he  perceived  by  them. 

As  an  agency,  the  Game  Commission  works  hard  to  encourage  access  to  private 
properties.  Through  the  Earm-Game,  Eorest  Game  and  Safety  Zone  programs,  which 
began  more  than  60  years  ago,  hunters  enjoy  access  to  more  than  4.5  million  acres, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  more  than  30,000  cooperating  landowners.  More  recently, 
the  antlerless  deer  license  allocations  and  hag  limits  have  both  risen  to  levels  that  would 
have  been  unimaginable  not  that  long  ago.  The  October  antlerless  deer  season  for 
muzzleloader  hunters,  and  for  senior  and  junior  hunters,  and  then  a regular  antlerless 
season  concurrent  with  the  entite  2-week  “buck”  season  were  all  designed  to  increase 
not  only  hunting  opportunities,  hut  the  antlerless  deer  harvest  as  well.  The  new  wildlife 
management  units  and  related  DMAP  initiatives  beginning  this  year  are  but  the  latest 
PGC  programs  to  fine-tune  Pennsylvania  deer  management. 

Ultimately,  whether  or  not  a landowner  does  or  doesri’t  allow  hunting  on  his  or  her 
property  is  a personal  decision,  and  it’s  probably  safe  to  say  that  just  having  a place  to 
hunt  has  become  an  increasingly  more  common  reason  people  buy  land  here  today, 
which  is  only  going  to  further  limit  access.  But  as  the  results  of  this  survey  show,  we 
hunters,  as  individuals,  hold  the  key  to  keeping  as  much  land  open  to  hunting  as  pos- 
sible. And  really,  all  it  takes  is  a little  common  sense  and  respect.  — Bob  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

Due  to  an  injury  I must 
use  an  ATV  to  get  to  my 
hunting  spot  near  home,  and 
one  morning  during  fall 
turkey  season,  I parked  and 
got  set  up  under  a tree. 
About  9:30,  a big  4-point 
came  out  and  started  to  paw 
at  my  tire  tracks.  It  then 
followed  my  tracks  and  then 
turned  and  came  right  up  to 
me.  He  smelled  my  shoes, 
looked  up,  stared  at  me, 
stretched  his  neck,  and  came 
within  a half-inch  of  my  nose, 
pulled  his  head  back  and 
leaned  his  head  to  the  left.  He 
stretched  his  head  again, 
nearly  hitting  my  nose. 

This  continued  for  at  least 
10  minutes.  Finally  1 said, 
“How  are  you  doing  today?” 
thinking  he  would  take  off, 
but  he  didn’t  even  move! 
After  a while,  he  left,  still 
following  my  tracks  up  the 
road.  I will  soon  be  83,  and 
this  was  the  best  season  ever. 

M.  Sanna 
Johnstown 

Editor: 

Those  who  didn’t  catch 
July’s  “The  Shooters  Comer” 
by  J im  Romanelli  missed  a 
great  article  on  the  new  . 1 7 
HMR  rimfire.  Jim  packed  a lot 
of  information  into  three 
small  pages  of  Game  News. 

R.  Bender 
Beaver  Springs 

Editor: 

I strongly  oppose  the 
proposed  fluorescent  orange 
ruling  that  would  require  the 
after-Christmas  flintlock 
hunters  to  wear  250  square 
inches  of  orange.  As  many 
hunters  would  agree,  the 
experience  of  hunting  with  a 


primitive  firearm  is  greatly 
enhanced  when  we  dress  as 
our  ancestors  did. 

T.  Dantonio 
New  Columbia 

Editor: 

1 love  your  magazine,  but 
feel  compelled  to  write 
about  the  proposal  to  simplify 
the  fluorescent  orange 
requirement.  You  can  shoot  a 
dove  without  wearing  orange, 
but  must  put  an  orange  hat 
on  to  shoot  a woodchuck. 

You  must  wear  an  orange  hat 
to  your  archery  deer  stand, 
take  it  off  to  shoot  a deer, 
then  dig  out  an  orange  vest 
to  arrow  a squirrel.  This 
doesn’t  make  sense  to  me. 

T.  Caldwell 
Hartford,  OH 

The  proposed  changes  to 
fluorescent  orange  requirements 
are  on  the  agenda  for  the 
October  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.  Watch 
upcoming  Game  News  or  visit 
our  website  for  the  latest 
developments . 

Editor: 

While  spring  gobbler 
hunting  in  Potter  County  1 
heard  something  making  a lot 
of  noise  above  me.  I looked 
up  to  see  a large  Coopers 
hawk  sitting  on  a 
limb.  Apparently  1 had  gotten 
too  close  to  its  nest.  Suddenly 
it  swooped  down  at  my  head. 

I ducked  and  it  missed,  hut  it 
circled  around  and  made 
another  pass,  taking  the  hat 


off  my  head.  At  that  point  1 
thought  1 had  better  leave 
because  my  head  might  be 
next. 

K.  McComsey 
Malvern 

Editor: 

In  Special  Regulations 
Areas,  why  are  three  points 
legal  in  Philadelphia  (5D), 
and  four  points  in  Allegheny 
County  (2B)? 

J.  Dietrich 
Pittsburgh 

After  three  years  of  antler 
measurement  studies,  we've 
learned  that  it  takes  four  points 
to  a side  or  better  throughout 
much  of  western  PA  to  protect 
50  to  75  percent  of  the  yearling 
bucks.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  it  takes  three  points  to  a 
side  or  better  to  protect  the  same 
percentage.  And  protecting 
yearling  bucks  is  the  goal  of 
antler  restrictions. 

Editor: 

July’s  “After  the  Shot”  by 
John  Kasun  took  me  back  to 
my  first  “bad  shot,”  when  1 
wounded  a deer  with  my 
brand  new  30-30. 1 tracked 
that  doe  for  about  three  hours 
until,  finally,  another  hunter 
killed  it.  He  let  me  keep  it,  as 
it  was  my  first  deer.  1 sure 
could  have  used  all  the 
information  given  in  John’s 
column,  and  even  after  all  my 
years  of  hunting  1 still  learned 
a lot  from  it. 

C.  Miller  Jr. 

Bedford 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 10-9797.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Steeped  in  tradition  and  a tremendous  wildlife 
management  success  story  today  . . . 

Pennsylvania  Turkey 

Hunting 

By  Mary  ]o  Casalena  By  Bob  Eriksen 

PGC  Biologist  NWTF  Biologist 


The  keystone  state,  Penn- 
sylvania’s nickname  for  its  cen- 
tral position  among  the  13  original 
colonies,  is  also  appropriate  because 
our  state  has  been  a keystone  for  re- 
storing wild  turkey  populations 
throughout  the  U.S.  During  the  late 
1800s  and  early  1900s,  when  most  of 
our  surrounding  states  had  completely 
lost  their  wild  turkeys,  small  wild 
flocks  held  on  in  the  rugged  ridges  of 
central  Pennsylvania’s  Ridge  and  Val- 
ley region.  If  you  have  ever  hiked  the 
steep,  rocky,  remote  ridges  along  the 
Mid-State  Trail  then  you  know  why 
these  areas  became  the  last  havens  of 
wild  turkeys  during  the  late  1800s. 
These  locales  were  not  suitable  for 
farming  or  lumbering. 

A hundred  or  so  years  ago,  only 
30,000  turkeys  were  thought  to  remain 


in  the  entire  country,  and  10  percent  were 
right  here  in  Pennsylvania. 

As  habitat  conditions  improved 
throughout  the  20th  century,  and  also 
thanks  to  regulated  hunting  seasons  and 
the  trapping  and  transferring  of  wild  birds, 
turkeys  repopulated  the  woodlands 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  What  many 
hunters  today  also  may  not  realize  is  that 
while  most  states  closed  their  turkey  sea- 
sons, the  Game  Commission  offered  tur- 
key hunting  statewide  for  every  year  but 
1913,  1914  and  1926.  Unlike  most  states, 
where  wild  turkey  populations  were  gone, 
Pennsylvania  maintained  our  turkey  hunt- 
ing tradition.  To  this  day  fall  turkey  hunt- 
ing is  a major  recreational  tradition  here. 
Pennsylvania  typically  has  more  fall  tur- 
key hunters  than  any  other  state.  In  2001, 
228,564  fall  turkey  hunters  took  to  the 
woods.  Why  is  fall  hunting  so  popular  here? 
It  stems  hack  to  traditions  estab- 
lished years  ago. 

Market  hunting  for  turkeys  was 
very  popular  in  the  1700s  and  early 
1800s  because  the  birds  were  so 
abundant.  With  no  seasons,  no  bag 
limits,  nor  any  other  sort  of  regula- 

DURINC  the  late  1800s  and  early 
1 900s  wild  turkeys  were  found  only 
in  Pennsylvania's  rugged  Ridge  and 
Valley  region.  Descendants  of  these 
birds  were  trapped  and  transferred 
to  other  parts  of  the  state  and  the 
nation. 
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tions  or  protection,  turkeys  were  killed 
year-round  — gobblers,  hens  and  whole 
broods.  At  times  entire  flocks  were  shot 
from  nighttime  roosts. 

As  the  early  settlers  exploited  the  tur- 
keys and  the  axe  consumed  the  bird’s  habi- 
tat, turkeys  became  so  rare  that  in  1873, 
for  the  first  time,  a law  was  enacted  that 
closed  the  turkey  season  from  January  1 to 
October  1,  with  a $25  fine  (pretty  hefty 
back  then)  for  killing  or  possessing  a tur- 
key out  of  season.  A $10  fine  was  estab- 
lished for  violating  regulations  prohibiting 
the  use  of  blinds,  snares,  traps  and  the  de- 
struction of  nests.  In  1897  — two  years 
after  the  Game  Commission  was  created  — 
a daily  limit  of  two  birds  was  established, 
with  no  season  limit.  In  1905  a season  limit 
of  four  was  passed,  with  a daily  limit  of  one. 
Turkey  seasons  were  again  shortened  in  the 
following  years,  to  run  from  mid-October 
to  the  end  of  November. 

Spring  hunting  was  made  illegal  in 
1873,  because  it  was  generally  believed  that 
turkeys  were  easily  called  in  and  killed 
then.  During  the  fall  they  were  thought  to 
be  more  wild  and  dispersed,  making  them 
more  challenging  to  hunt.  Also,  prior  to 
closing  the  season  from  January  to  Octo- 
ber, there  were  no  regulations  against  kill- 
ing hens  in  the  spring,  and  nesting  hens 
could  be  (and  were)  killed  while  incubat- 
ing. This  was  certainly  detrimental  to  the 
already  low  turkey  population. 

Then,  in  1913,  in  a timely  and  unprec- 
edented move,  the  legislature  closed  tur- 
key hunting  statewide  for  a 2-year  period, 
to  protect  the  state’s  struggling  turkey 
population.  This  was  the  first  time  turkey 
hunting  had  been  stopped  since  the  state’s 
colonization.  The  first  season  following  the 
closure  produced  a harvest  of  3,65 1 turkeys, 
and  this  enormous  harvest  was  directly  at- 
tributed to  the  2-year  closure.  Based  on 
field  estimates,  hunter  numbers  from  1915- 
1919  averaged  316,800  per  year,  with  tur- 
key harvests  averaging  approximately 
3,905.  With  further  restrictions  came  im- 
proved harvests.  In  1917  the  season  limit 


was  reduced  to  one,  and  with  this  re- 
duced limit,  two  years  later,  in  1919, 
hunters  reported  taking  5,181. 

In  1923,  the  turkey  season  didn’t 
open  until  November  1,  the  same  as 
the  opening  date  for  other  small  game, 
to  prevent  illegal  hunting.  Calling  was 
made  illegal,  and  hunting  hours  were 
set  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  eliminat- 
ing nighttime  hunting  for  roosting 
turkeys. 

A report  from  1942  by  Edward  L. 
Kozicky,  who  was  studying  wild  tur- 
keys as  a graduate  student  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  (the  predeces- 
sor to  Penn  State  University),  com- 
mented that  the  fall  hunting  strategy 
of  scattering  and  calling  a turkey  flock 
was  “employed  to  a small  extent.’’  The 
most  common  method  back  then  was 
chance.  Kozicky  writes,  “The  hunter 
employing  this  method  selects  a spot 
where  he  thinks  turkeys  are  ranging 
and  waits  for  them.  Some  hunters,  al- 
though it  is  illegal,  construct  blinds  at 
their  favorite  turkey  crossing.” 

Hunting  strategies  certainly  have 
changed  since  then.  Turkey  blinds 
again  are  legal  (refer  to  current  digest), 
calling  is  legal,  and  the  most  common 
fall  strategy  today  is  scattering  and 
calling  back  the  flock. 

Today,  fall  turkey  hunting  seasons 
still  open  mostly  in  November,  but 
differ  in  length  according  to  turkey 
population  densities  within  different 
units.  Rather  than  limit  the  number 
of  turkey  hunters,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion controls  fall  harvests  by  regulat- 
ing season  lengths  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment units.  Seasons  vary  from  a closed 
season  in  WMUs  5 A & 5B  to  three 
weeks  in  several  other  WMUs.  The 
daily  and  season  limits  remain  one. 
Fall  harvests  currently  exceed  40,000 
birds,  with  more  than  225,000  hunt- 
ers. 

Biologists  generally  agree  that  fall 
either-sex  hunting  can  affect  popula- 
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tion  growth,  that  turkey  populations 
fluctuate  annually,  and  that  the  vuh 
nerahility  of  wild  turkeys  to  hunting 
increases  in  years  of  poor  mast  produc- 
tion. Most  also  believe  that  hunting 
mortality  occurs  in  addition  to  natural 
mortality,  not  instead  of  natural  mor- 
tality. This  is  a very  important  point 
to  remember. 

Fall  harvests  can  impact  survival  of 
both  young  birds  and  adult  birds  when 
certain  circumstances  occur.  The  chal- 
lenge faced  by  wildlife  biologists  is  how 
to  balance  the  popularity  of  fall  hunt- 
ing with  the  effect  harvest  may  have 
on  turkey  numbers.  In  years  when 
there  is  a poor  hatch,  adult  turkeys  are 
more  vulnerable,  simply  because 
young  birds  are  not  there  for  hunters 
to  get.  In  turn,  an  over  harvest  of  adult 
hens  can  significantly  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  nesting  hens  available  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Similarly,  when  natu- 
ral food  supplies  are  poor,  the  entire 
turkey  population  is  more  susceptible 
to  hunting  mortality.  In  years  of  low 
mast  production,  turkeys  use  fields 
more,  which  makes  them  easier  to  lo- 
cate. When  acorns,  beechnuts  or 
other  mast  is  abundant,  flocks  are 
widely  scattered  and  are  more  difficult 
to  pattern,  so  hunter  success  is  lower. 

With  the  rising  popularity  of  spring 
gobbler  hunting,  biologists  began  to 
examine  the  potential  impact  of  both 
spring  and  fall  hunting  on  wild  turkey 
flocks.  The  task  is  to  make  certain  that 
the  demand  among  hunters  for  both 
spring  and  fall  hunting  can  he  safely 
met.  One  of  the  first  states  to  study 
this  issue  was  Iowa  in  the  1980s.  Fall 
hunting  was  new  to  the  state,  and  the 
woodlot-type  habitat  in  which  turkeys 
resided  was  believed  to  make  the  birds 
more  vulnerable.  Biologists  speculated 
that  fall  turkey  harvest  was  an  addi- 
tive mortality  factor.  In  other  words, 
many  of  the  birds  taken  in  the  fall  sea- 
son would  have  survived  to  reproduce 


if  there  were  no  season.  The  result  of  the 
study  was  a determination  that  turkey 
populations  varied  mostly  because  of  varia- 
tions in  poult  survival,  but  fall  hunting 
slowed  the  rate  at  which  turkey  flocks 
could  recover  from  a bad  year.  The  authors 
of  that  study  reported  that  if  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  fall  population  is  harvested, 
the  population  may  decline.  The  trouble, 
though,  is  knowing  when  the  10  percent 
level  is  reached. 

Intensive  studies  of  turkey  productiv- 
ity and  survival  in  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia in  the  early  1990s  indicated  that  high 
fall  harvests  may  suppress  population 
growth  and  limit  spring  gobbler  harvests. 
The  researchers  concluded  that  maximum 
population  growth  and  the  highest  spring 
harvest  could  be  achieved  by  eliminating 
the  fall  season.  However,  the  researchers 
also  showed  that  even  with  a liberal  fall 
harvest,  turkey  numbers  could  still  grow, 
but  at  a slow  rate.  In  other  words,  contin- 
ued heavy  fall  harvests  could  be  main- 
tained if  hunters  were  satisfied  with  lower 
success  in  the  spring. 

They  found  that  when  the  fall  season 
length  was  greater  than  six  weeks,  the 
population  growth  rate  was  slow.  If  fewer 
birds  were  taken,  the  annual  population 
growth  was  greater  than  10  percent.  Lim- 
iting the  fall  season  to  a degree  produced 
better  population  growth,  and  ultimately 
hunters  were  more  satisfied  with  the  num- 
ber of  birds  they  saw  and  heard  in  both 
seasons. 

As  a result  of  the  studies,  Virginia  re- 
duced the  length  of  their  fall  season  and 
West  Virginia  began  to  limit  the  number 
of  hunters  in  counties  recently  opened  to 
fall  hunting.  Both  methods  preserved  fall 
hunting  opportunity  and  allowed  for  bet- 
ter population  growth. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania,  fall  turkey  har- 
vests vary  hy  wildlife  management  unit.  In 
most  units,  productivity  and  survival  of 
young  appear  to  he  good.  Using  the  spring 
gobbler  harvest  as  an  index,  turkey  num- 
bers are  increasing.  But  it  is  important  for 
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Pennsylvania  Spring  and  Fall  Wild  Turkey  Harvests,  1975-2002 


biologists  to  remain  vigilant.  Adjusting  fall 
seasons  is  the  best  way  of  providing  opti- 
mum hunting  opportunities.  At  times,  it 
may  he  necessary  to  reduce  the  length  of 
fall  seasons  to  allow  populations  to  grow. 
In  the  worst  case  scenario,  fall  seasons  may 
occasionally  be  closed.  But  in  the  good 
times,  fall  hunting  opportunities  should 
remain  liberal. 

Currently,  the  goal  of  wild  turkey  man- 
agement here  is  to  allow  the  population  to 
grow.  In  most  wildlife  management  units 
that  can  be  accomplished  with  a 2-  or 
3-  week  fall  season.  Longer  seasons  and 
more  liberal  bag  limits  may  not  be  achiev- 
able with  current  hunter  numbers  and  the 
high  interest  in  fall  turkey  hunting. 

Right  now  Keystone  State  turkey  hunt- 
ers are  living  in  the  “good  old  days.”  Hunt- 
ers can  enjoy  golden  days  in  the  autumn 
woods  for  up  to  three  weeks  in  some  units. 
The  air  is  crisp,  the  scenery  ablaze  with 
color,  and  fall  hunting  is  great  exercise. 

We  are  privileged  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
both  spring  and  fall  hunting  in  this  state. 
To  continue  to  have  the  outstanding  hunt- 
ing we  have  come  to  expect,  fall  harvests 
are  carefully  monitored  and  trends  in  spring 
harvests  are  watched.  Modem  research  has 
shown  that  spring  gobbler  hunting  can  pro- 
vide maximum  recreational  opportunity  to 
hunters  with  little  impact  on  the  turkey 
population.  Research  has  also  shown  that 
we  can  maintain  fall  hunting,  too.  How- 


ever, we  must  acknowledge  that  as 
hunter  numhers  and  the  popularity  of 
the  sport  grow,  fall  hunting  opportu- 
nities might  not  expand  as  rapidly. 

As  the  turkey  population  and  our 
understanding  of  them  grew,  traditions 
also  changed.  Spring  turkey  hunting 
was  reinstated  in  1968,  after  being 
closed  since  1873,  but  with  the  restric- 
tion of  harvesting  bearded  birds  only, 
protecting  nesting  hens.  Because  the 
spring  season  opens  after  the  peak  of 
breeding,  and  gobblers  are  polyga- 
mous, acquiring  a harem  of  hens  to 
which  he  breeds,  the  excess  gobblers 
can  be  harvested  annually  without 
impacting  the  population.  Ever  since 
1984  Pennsylvanians  have  enjoyed  a 
month-long  spring  season,  statewide. 

Traditions  continue  to  change. 
More  and  more  people  are  discover- 
ing the  joys  of  spring  turkey  hunting. 
Since  2000,  the  number  of  spring  tur- 
key hunters  has  exceeded  that  of  fall 
turkey  hunters  in  Pennsylvania.  Ac- 
cording to  estimates  from  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation,  this  switch 
is  not  only  the  result  of  fall  hunters 
switching  to  spring  turkey  hunting, 
but  also  an  influx  of  new  turkey  hunt- 
ers who  hunt  only  in  the  spring.  With 
more  spring  gobbler  hunters  than  any 
other  state,  Pennsylvania  definitely 
remains  a keystone  turkey  state.  □ 
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Special  Hunt 

By  Pete  Pernell 


HE  YOUNG  DOG  comes 
running  and  jumps  into  the 
kennel  as  the  man  places  his  gear  in 
the  car.  There  is  a touch  of  fall  in 
the  air,  which  brings  memories  of 
long  ago  days  spent  with  his  dad  and 
brother  pursuing  the  king  of  game 
birds  — the  ring-necked  pheasant. 

When  he  pulls  into  the  driveway 
his  friend  is  standing  in  the  yard, 
and  soon  the  friend’s  young  son 
comes  out  of  the  garage,  dressed  in 
his  orange  vest  and  hat  and  carrying 
a 20'gauge  shotgun.  Greetings  are 
exchanged  and  the  boy  smiles, 
revealing  brand  new  braces.  The 
man  could  tell  the  boy  felt  the  same 
excitement  he  had  felt  years  before, 
when  he  anxiously  awaited  his  first 
hunt. 

As  they  traveled  to  a state  game 


lands  where  pheasants  had  been  stocked 
for  the  youth  pheasant  hunt,  last-minute 
safety  instructions  were  given  and  what 
to  expect  from  the  young  dog  was 
discussed. 

The  man’s  thoughts  turned  to  his  dog. 
Thirteen  months  old;  is  he  ready?  Will 
the  countless  hours  of  training  pay  off 
when  he  scents  the  first  ringneck?  Will 
he  point  as  he  had  done  on  pigeons  and 
chuckers  during  the  summer?  Will  he 
chase  the  bird  after  the  flush?  He  also 
wondered  if  the  hoy  would  be  unnerved 
by  the  flushing  ringnecks.  These  ques- 
tions and  others  would  be  answered  soon 
enough,  hut  the  man  knew  this  hunt 
would  be  a good  test  for  his  dog. 

A couple  of  other  vehicles  were  in  the 
parking  area:  a grandfather  with  his 
grandson  was  one  group  and  a father 
with  two  sons  was  the  other.  Greetings 
were  exchanged 
and  the  hunters 
discussed  the 
directions  each 
party  would  go. 
The  young  dog 
started  to  whine  in 
his  kennel,  and 
the  young  hunters 
in  the  parking  lot 
were  anxious  to 
get  going,  too. 

Before  they  got 
near  the  several 
nice  food  plots 
divided  by 
hedgerows  the 
man  let  the  dog  off 
the  lead,  hoping  a 
little  run  before 
they  got  to  where 
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THE  GAME  COMMISSION'S  first  Youth 
Pheasant  Hunt  was  held  last  October, 
and  nearly  1 5,000  pheasants  were  re- 
leased at  more  than  75  sites  open  to 
public  hunting.  For  this  year's  hunt  on 
October  11  and  13,  nearly  18,000 
pheasants  will  be  released  and  many 
more  sites  have  been  added.  The  op- 
portunity is  open  to  junior  hunters  12 
to  1 6,  with  or  without  a license,  when 
accompanied  as  required  by  law. 
Youngsters  must  have  completed  a 
Hunter-Trapper  Education  Course  and 
abide  by  the  same  bag  limits  and 
"Male  Only  Pheasant  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Units"  as  the  regular  season. 


birds  were  likely  to  be  found  would  rid 
him  of  some  nervous  energy.  As  they 
approach  the  first  field  he  orders  the  dog 
to  heel  and  gives  him  several  gentle 
words  and  strokes  his  back  to  calm  him. 

As  they  enter  the  field  of  mixed 
foxtails,  millet  and  sunflowers  the  dog 
runs  with  the  same  speed  and  grace  he 
had  shown  during  summer  training 
sessions,  and  looking  over,  the  man  sees 
the  young  hunter  walking  with  pride  and 
confidence.  The  shotgun  is  carried  safely, 
both  hands  on  the  gun,  and  muzzle 
pointed  in  a safe  direction,  just  as  his  dad 
had  instructed  him. 

He  watches  the  dog  suddenly  change 
direction,  nose  in  the  air,  inhaling  an 
odor  that  we  can  only  just  imagine  how 
wonderful  it  must  smell,  and  then  the 
dog  slows  and  locks  on  point.  A few 
gentle  “whoas”  are  given  to  the  dog,  and 
then  the  man  instructs  the  boy  to  walk 
in  the  direction  the  dog  is  looking  and 
be  ready  for  the  flush. 

The  young  hunter  slowly  moves  past 
the  dog,  first  five  feet  and  then  10,  and 
then  comes  the  sound  all  pheasant 
hunters  love  to  hear  — the  raucous 
cackle  of  a rising  ringneck.  The  man 
watches  his  dog,  but  at  the  shot  the  dog 
breaks  point  and  chases  the  bird.  A 
second  shot  is  fired,  but  it,  too,  misses, 
and  the  bird  sails  across  several  fields 


before  it  lands.  The  man  calls  the 
dog  and  places  him  at  the  location 
where  he  was  told  to  “whoa,” 
reinforces  the  command  and  then 
puts  the  leash  on  him. 

His  friend  is  talking  to  his  son, 
saying  not  to  he  upset,  hut  rather  to 
think  about  the  practice  sessions 
and  establishing  the  proper  sight 
picture  next  time.  After  a little  more 
encouragement  the  young  hunter 
smiles,  starts  to  telax  and  feels 
better,  and  the  young  dog  settles 
down  and  regains  his  composure. 
The  gun  is  reloaded,  the  dog 
unleashed  and  the  hunt  continued. 

Crossing  a hedgerow  and  running 
into  the  next  field  the  pup  again 
slows  and  points.  Like  a veteran  the 
hoy  moves  past  the  dog  and  the  bird 
flushes,  and  this  time  it  falls  at  the 
shot.  The  man  gives  the  command 
to  fetch,  and  the  dog  races  to  the 
downed  bird,  picks  it  up  and  brings 
it  to  hand.  After  congratulations  the 
two  friends  look  at  each  other, 
taking  pride  in  knowing  that  a giant 
step  had  been  taken  in  the  lives  of 
the  hoy  and  the  dog.  The  rest  of  the 
morning  is  uneventful,  hut  it  doesn’t 
matter. 

On  the  drive  home  the  young 
hunter  gives  some  reasons  why  he 
missed  the  first  bird.  The  dog  owner 
knows  why  the  pup  had  not  per- 
formed at  the  level  he  was  trained 
on  the  first  bird,  as  pheasants  can 
test  the  training  of  older  more 
experienced  dogs,  too. 

The  man  says  his  goodbyes, 
congratulates  the  young  man  on  his 
successful  hunt  and  heads  home.  He 
knows  more  time  and  training  will 
he  needed  before  he  has  a finished 
dog,  and  the  young  hunter  will  need 
more  trips  to  the  field  to  learn,  too, 
but  it  was  a start.  The  young  hunter 
and  the  dog  will  now  both  be  part  of 
the  next  generation  of  hunters.  □ 
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All's  Well  That 
Ends  Well 


By  Dennis  Burkhart 


Nine  turkeys  ted  m the 

middle  of  a field  350  yards  away, 
where  the  grass  was  so  short  that  a 
mouse  wouldn't  have  gone  unnoticed. 
Little  wonder  these  birds  showed  no 
alarm  at  my  old  pickup.  It  was  the  at- 
temoon  on  the  rirst  Friday  of  fall  tur- 
key season,  and  1 hadn’t  gotten  my 
bird  yet.  On  opening  day.  in  Juniata 
Counn;  I'd  come  attdully  close,  but  the 
tour  old  gobblers,  minus  the  20- 
pounder  Bob  nailed  when  we  first  got 
into  them,  decided  to  wait  until  Sun- 
day to  re-assemble  if.  in  fact,  they  did 
at  all.  By  Monday  morning  they  had 
become  both  silent  and  invisible. 

X'i'ork  kept  me  out  ot  the  woods  for 
the  next  couple  of  days,  but  by  Friday 
1 was  once  again  a man  on  a mission. 
TTiat  morning  1 headed  north  to  Tioga 
Counrv'  on  a multi-purpose  trip.  In  ad- 
dition to  checking  on  the  vacation 
house  we  ha^■e  there,  1 needed  to  look 
in  on  some  \i'ellsboro  area  friends  1 
hadn't  seen  in  a while  and,  as  my  wife 
put  it,  “to  shoot  Thanksgiving  dinner.” 
She  said  she'd  see  me  on  Sunday. 

\XTien  1 arrived  at  the  house  e\-er\'- 
thing  was  in  order,  and  after  adjusting 
the  thermostat  to  warm  things  up,  1 
hopped  back  into  the  truck  and  drove 
east,  to  where  I'd  seen  turkeys  a week 
or  so  before.  1 hadn't  gone  ttvo  miles 
when  1 spied  the  flock  in  the  field. 

-A.S  usual,  the  turkeys  held  all  the 
cards.  The  field  they  were  in  was  bor- 
dered on  the  west  by  a wide  creek  and 
no  cover,  to  the  north  by  propert\'  1 


didn't  ha\'e  permission  to  hunt,  and  to  the 
east  by  a steep  wooded  mountain  that  ot’er- 
looked  the  whole  ^■alley.  1 was  on  a dirt 
road  at  the  south  end,  and  wasn’t  close 
enough  to  antnhing  to  make  a difference. 
The  only  chance  to  get  closer  ix'ould  be  to 
move  around  the  back  side  of  the  east 
mountain,  pop  over  the  top  and  ease  down 
the  slope,  hoping  to  get  in  position  to  in- 
tercept them  when  they  left  the  field.  1 was 
banking  on  them  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  not  spotting  me  working  doim 
the  mountain. 

Fifc\-  minutes  later  1 was  in  position,  but 
the  turkeys  had  disappeared.  Fresh  scratch- 
ing just  inside  the  woods  indicated  my  plan 
had  been  a good  one,  but  it  had  taken  too 
much  time  to  execute.  The  sign  was  pro- 
fuse, but  so  random  that  1 had  no  clue  as 
to  which  way  the  flock  had  gone.  If  they 
had  moved  north  1 had  about  a quarter  mile 
until  1 hit  the  private  land.  If  they’d  gone 
south,  there  was  a good  chance  to  catch 
up  or  at  least  roost  them  and  hunt  them 
early  the  next  morning.  \^dth  this  in  mind 
1 headed  south  along  the  field  edge,  stay- 
ing just  inside  the  trees.  Just  ahead  was  a 
small  ra^■ine  full  of  white  pines  where  tur- 
keys roosted,  but  by  the  time  the  sun  went 
doT\-n  1 hadn’t  seen  or  heard  a thing. 

The  next  morning  I was  back,  but  this 
time  at  the  northern  end  of  the  properU'  1 
had  permission  to  hunt.  Just  after  sunrise 
a stiff  wind  came  up,  and  being  on  the 
shaded  side  of  the  valley,  1 felt  nearly  fro- 
;en.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  traffic  on 
a nearby  highway  was  heavier  than  usual, 
making  it  doubly  difficult  to  hear  antthing. 
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By  8:30  I decided  to  find  a better  spot.  Ac- 
cording to  the  radio,  the  westerly  wind  was 
gusting  at  30  mph,  making  it  a lousy  day 
to  try  hunting  anything.  I did,  however, 
remember  an  east-facing  hollow  where  a 
grouse  hunter  had  told  me  he  and  his  dog 
had  busted  a flock  of  turkeys  the  week  be- 
fore. With  nothing  to  lose  but  time,  1 drove 
the  five  miles  to  the  new  location,  hiked  a 
few  hundred  yards  across  the  mountaintop 
and  then  dropped  down  into  a beautifully 
quiet  section  of  woods.  The  downside  was 
that  I didn’t  know  the  area,  and  instead  of 
oak,  cherry  or  other  mast,  maples  domi- 
nated the  landscape.  I found  turkey  sign, 
though,  and  also  a wonderful  tree  for  a 
backrest,  complete  with  a fallen  trunk  in 
front  for  additional  camouflage  and  a con- 
venient gun  rest.  Also,  I had  a great  view 
overlooking  an  open  bench  some  200  yards 
long  by  about  80  yards  wide. 

After  placing  my  orange  band  around  a 
nearby  tree,  I called  to  see  if  there  was  any- 
thing within  hearing  range.  The  wind  still 


roared  through  the  treetops  on  the 
ridge  behind  me,  as  my  diaphragm  call 
sent  out  seven  plaintive  yelps.  Mo- 
ments later  1 thought  1 heard  some- 
thing, possibly  a single  cluck.  Between 
the  rustle  of  falling  leaves  and  the 
creaking  of  distant  tree  trunks, 
though,  1 wasn’t  sure.  Even  on  calm 
days,  1 sometimes  wish  myself  into 
hearing  turkeys  that  aren’t  there. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  minutes 
nothing  happened,  but  then  right 
smack  in  front  of  me,  about  60  yards 
away,  a turkey  materialized.  1 didn’t  see 
it  run  in,  fly  in  or  walk  in;  it  just  ap- 
peared. Realizing  that  I hadn’t  put  on 
my  gloves  or  pulled  up  my  facemask,  1 
knew  that  attempting  either  of  these 
things  now  would  do  more  harm  than 
good,  so  as  the  bird  stepped  behind  a 
rotted  stump  1 eased  the  shotgun  into 
position.  That’s  when  the  second  tur- 
key stepped  into  view.  Both  birds  had 
obviously  heard  my  calling  and  were 
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homing  in  on  it,  hut 
I was  truly  mystified 
as  to  why.  The  ca- 
dence and  timing 
that  I used  dupli- 
cated the  yelping  of 
a lost  hen,  hut  these 
two,  nearly  in 
range,  were  both 
mature  gobblers.  At 
this  time  of  year, 
calling  from  any- 
thing other  than 
another  gobbler 
should  have  been 
completely  mean- 
ingless to  them. 

As  they  moved  closer  I noticed  that 
the  heard  on  the  lead  tom  had  been 
broken  or  worn  off,  giving  him  a 4-  or 
5-inch  jake-like  heard.  The  second 
turkey  was  equal  in  size,  hut  had  a 
much  better  “tassle.”  At  35  yards  the 
first  bird  stepped  into  and  out  of  my 
gun  sights,  so  I waited  for  the  second 
bird.  As  the  barrel’s  slow  migration 
found  its  mark  the  bird  obligingly  ex- 
tended its  neck  to  snatch  a small  moth 
that  had  fluttered  too  close.  The  shot 
sent  the  turkey  with  the  shorter  beard 
airborne,  and  the  other  tom  went 
down,  flopping  in  the  leaves.  A third 
gobbler  I didn’t  even  know  was  there 
ran  out  from  behind  a fallen  tree  and 
disappeared  down  the  mountain. 


By  the  time  I got  to  the  fallen  monarch 
he  had  expired  and  lay  still,  and  after  tag- 
ging my  trophy  I took  a few  minutes  to 
admire  his  8-inch  beard  and  34-inch  spurs. 
Later,  on  the  scale,  the  turkey  weighed 
nearly  17  pounds. 

Whenever  I go  into  the  woods  I try  to 
come  away  feeling  that  I’ve  learned  some- 
thing, whether  I get  a turkey  or  not.  On 
this  day  I learned  that  while  acorns,  beech 
or  soft  mast  might  be  preferred  foods,  tur- 
keys will  eat  just  about  anything  — mine 
had  a crop  full  of  maple  seeds.  Also,  no 
matter  how  bad  the  weather,  you  have  to 
put  in  your  time  to  harvest  a turkey.  Fi- 
nally, 1 learned  that  it’s  possible  to  earn 
“points”  by  returning  home  Saturday  when 
your  family  expects  you  Sunday.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Bob  Sopchick 

IF  THE  SCENE  on  this  month's  cover  doesn't  get  the  heart  pumpin'  then  some- 
thing is  seriously  wrong.  Autumn  in  all  its  splendor,  with  splashes  of  brilliant 
colors  and  that  crisp,  clean,  earthy  smell,  is  the  perfect  background  for  the 
buck  and  his  two  lady  friends.  The  polished  tines  of  his  majestic  rack  — like 
the  shiny  jewels  of  a crown  — are  testament  that  he's  king  of  his  domain. 
''White  Oak  Whitetails"  is  limited  to  950  signed  and  numbered  prints,  image 
size  is  approximately  1 8x24  inches;  prints  are  $1 25,  plus  $1 0.95  s&h.  Framed 
prints  cost  an  additional  $97.50,  plus  $14.95  s&h.  PA  residents  must  add  6 
percent  sales  tax.  Make  checks  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 10-9797. 
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Whistling  Wings 

By  Seth  P.  Cassell 


NDER  the  bluebird-colored 
September  sky,  I prodded  through 
a stand  of  Nittany  Valley  chestnut  oaks 
and  white  pines,  searching  for,  of  all 
things,  a place  to  hunt  ducks.  As  a small- 
time waterfowl  hunter,  1 owned  only  a 
pair  of  cracking  rubber  hip  boots,  a 
wooden  mallard  call  and  a half  dozen 
decoys.  Fittingly,  I was  looking  for  a 
small-time  hunting  spot,  perhaps  a small 
forest  pond  where  1 could  watch  the 
sunrise  on  the  October  waterfowl 
season’s  opener  — and  hope  that  a few 
wood  ducks  might  come  skimming  over 
the  treetops,  circle  and  land  in  my 
tucked  away  location. 

This  scouting  trip  was  my  first  to  the 
remote  comer  of  state  game  lands.  A 
week  before,  I had  poured  over  a 
topographic  map,  focusing  my  attention 


on  an  area  that  showed  a handful  of 
isolated  forest  ponds  dotting  a 
narrow  valley.  Maps  had  fooled  me 
before  about  the  whereabouts,  and 
even  existence,  of  forest  ponds,  so  I 
began  my  visit  with  a level  of 
skepticism. 

I searched  for  the  ponds  for  most 
of  the  afternoon  — well  after  the 
outgoing  Penn  State  football  traffic 
had  faded  into  the  background  — 
and  even  as  darkness  closed  in  1 trod 
the  trails,  hoping  to  capture  one 
more  peek  around  the  comer  before 
the  last  glimpse  of  daylight  faded.  As 
1 rounded  the  bend  1 noticed  a 
glimmer  of  water  through  the  shroud 
of  changing  leaves.  I removed  my 
wool-brimmed  hat,  something  1 do 
subconsciously  when  I’m  intensely 
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focused,  and  hurried  down  the  hill 
to  inspect  the  reflection.  For  a 
moment  1 lost  sight  of  it,  and  1 
wondered  if  it  was  only  a wet  leaf  or 
a small  water  puddle.  I continued  to 
the  hottom.  Nothing.  I picked  up 
another  trail  that  wrapped  around 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  Around  the  next 
hend,  I spotted  a break  in  the  forest 
canopy,  and  before  long,  1 was 
standing  along  the  breast  of  an 
active  heaver  pond. 

Not  one,  hut 
six  beaver  ponds 
in  succession 
dotted  the  narrow 
valley.  One  pond 
gave  way  to  the  next, 
and  the  next  to 
another.  The  banks 
were  unusually 
steep  and 
rutted  with 
heaver  slides 
and  spotted 
with  castor  mounds. 

Best  of  all,  each  was  choked 
with  flooded  timber,  and  as  I 
clambered  over  a steep  embankment 
to  get  a look  at  the  final  pond  in  the 
series,  a flock  of  two  dozen  wood 
ducks  whistled  away  from  a flooded 
vine  tangle,  circled  around  the  pond 
and  passed  over  me.  My  search  was 
over;  1 had  found  my  opening 
morning  spot. 

Wood  ducks  fascinate  me  more 
than  any  other  game  species.  They 
enamor  me,  almost  to  the  point  of 
obsession.  Anyone  who  sees  the 
pictures  on  my  wall,  the  feathers  on 
my  shelf  or  the  700-page  Ecology  arid 
Management  of  the  Wood  Duck  sitting 
on  my  desk  would  be  convinced  that 
my  enchantment  of  Aix  sponsa  runs 
deep. 

Wood  ducks  are  noted  for  their 
resplendent  colors,  and  they  truly 
are  one  of  the  most  strikingly 


decorated  birds  around.  Native  Ameri- 
cans once  called  them  “a  duck  in  a 
wedding  dress.”  My  allure  for  the  wood 
duck  extends  far  beyond  its  outward 
appearance,  though.  I admire  their 
grittiness  to  eke  out  a living  in  the 
smallest  of  forest  puddles,  where  they 
pick  the  water’s  edge  for  acorns  and  then 
roost  in  nearby  pines.  It  seems,  at  times, 
they  straddle  the  line  between  upland 
game  bird  and  waterfowl. 

Throughout  history, 
wood  ducks  have 
demonstrated  remark- 
able resolve.  Even  as 
turn-of-the-century 
market  hunters 
killed  them  by  the 
flocks,  and 
irresponsible 
loggers  felled  their 
nesting  trees 
wholesale,  they 
endured.  Once  at 
the  brink  of 
extinction,  they’re 
now  one  of  the  most 
common  waterfowl 
species  in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout 
eastern  North  America. 

Most  of  all,  though.  I’m  intrigued  hy 
the  environs  where  wood  ducks  live, 
particularly  beaver  ponds  — havens  of 
biological  richness  that  can  bring  to  life 
otherwise  dull  tracts  of  forests.  Beaver 
ponds  house  wood  ducks,  salamanders, 
frogs  and  trout.  The  flooded  trees  die 
slowly  and  rot,  creating  an  insect 
hunting  ground  for  woodpeckers  that 
excavate  nesting  cavities,  which  are 
then,  in  turn,  used  by  cavity-nesting 
songbirds  and  wood  ducks.  The  moist 
soil  yields  new  and  different  flora, 
huttonhush  and  such,  which  provide 
habitat  for  woodcock.  Deer,  bears,  mink, 
raccoons  and  anything  else  that  wanders 
hy  are  attracted  to  the  life-form  haven 
that  the  beavers  have  engineered. 

Beavers  have  done  a lot  for  us,  too. 
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Trading  their  valuable  pelts  helped  shape 
the  economy  and  settlement  of  our 
youthful  country.  We  returned  the  favor 
by  almost  tramping  them  to  extinction, 
as  we  marched  farther  west  fot  more 
goods  and  more  land.  But,  like  the  wood 
duck,  despite  the  mistreatment,  beavers, 
too,  endured. 

1 kept  close  tabs  on  the  beaver  ponds 
during  the  weeks  leading  up  to  the  early 
October  waterfowl  season.  1 even  archery 
hunted  along  the  edges  of  the  pond.  One 
morning,  1 almost  got  a shot  at  a doe  as 
she  tiptoed  past  me  to  browse  on  some 
bankside  vegetation.  It  was  a great  spot, 
my  archery  stand,  but  I was  mostly  there 
to  watch  and  listen  to  the  wood  ducks  as 
they  flew  in  from  wherever  they  spent 
the  autumn  nights.  The  prospects  fot 
opening  day  looked  good.  Each  morning, 
at  least  one  flock  of  six  would  fly  into  the 
main  pond.  My  plan  was  to  set  up  in  the 
far  corner,  toss  out  a few  decoys,  and 
hope  the  birds  would  land  within 
shotgun  range. 

When  the  season  finally  arrived,  1 was 
huddled  against  a clump  of  mountain 
laurel  in  the  predawn  darkness,  waiting 
fot  the  sound  of  whistling  wings.  Legal 
shooting  time  hadn’t  yet  arrived  when  a 
small  formation  of  woodies  raced  over 
the  treetops.  They  circled  a few  times, 
set  their  wings  and  splashed  into  the 
center  of  the  pond.  Before  long,  another 
flock  landed,  sending  ripples  across  the 
water  And  then  still  another  came  in, 
followed  by  a few  pairs  here  and  a 
handful  there,  until  the  pond  was  full  of 
wood  ducks. 

1 passed  sevetal  easy  shots  as  the 
woodies  formed  up  in  the  beaver  pond.  1 
had  never  before,  or  since,  seen  so  many 
wood  ducks  congregated  in  one  spot. 

The  moment  was  too  perfect  to  ruin  with 
intruding  blasts  from  my  12-gauge. 
Instead,  1 sat  frozen  on  the  water’s  edge, 
watching  the  dozens  of  ducks  skimming 
across  the  watet,  the  early  morning 
sunlight  illuminating  the  white  lines  that 


punctuated  their  plumage.  Autumn 
colors  painted  the  trees  that  skirted 
the  pond,  and  heavers  swam  with 
impunity  amid  my  decoys. 

Later  that  morning,  when  my 
hunting  instinct  returned,  1 took  my 
limit  of  woodies.  The  first,  an 
immature  drake,  1 managed  to  jump- 
shoot  from  the  patch  of  flooded 
timber  near  where  I sat.  The  second 
one  1 downed  after  1 surprised  a flock 
feeding  near  a heaver  dam.  After  1 
retrieved  it,  1 laid  both  drakes  beside 
my  gun  and  sat  along  the  edge  of  the 
pond,  enjoying  the  moment.  It  was 
my  way  of  letting  everything  sink  in, 
so  I would  remember  every  moment, 
every  splendid  detail. 

Before  getting  up,  1 noticed  a 
hunk  of  rusted  metal  jutting  from 
the  ground  and  realized  it  was  part  of 
something  larger  buried  beneath. 
Such  remnants  of  detetiorated  tools 
and  machinery  littered  the  hanks  of 
the  ponds,  revealing  the  natrow 
valley’s  history  as  an  iron  ore  source 
for  a local  furnace  more  than  a 
century  ago.  Miners  chipped  into 
the  land  to  extract  the  valuable  ore, 
and  loggers  soon  followed  to  strip 
away  the  trees.  Businessmen  made 
their  money,  people  used  the 
resulting  iron  and  wood,  and  the  site 
was  abandoned. 

After  a while,  water  collected  in 
the  deep  ore  pits  until  they  were  full. 
Vegetation  sprouted  from  the  barren 
banks,  and  trees  grew  tall  enough  to 
shade  the  manmade  ponds  in  the 
summer  Beavers  moved  in,  taking 
advantage  of  the  new  watet  and 
timber  source,  and  began  construct- 
ing theit  life-nurturing  ponds  in  the 
middle  of  the  renewed  forest. 

1 hunted  the  ponds  throughout 
the  season  and  nevet  once  encoun- 
teted  anothet  hunter.  Almost  on 
every  trip  1 came  home  with  at  least 
one  wood  duck,  and  many  times 
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two.  There  was  the  time  I jumped 
two  dozen  from  a living  room  size 
patch  of  water  and  scored  a double. 
There  was  the  time  I was  caught  off 
guard  by  a pair  flushing  from  a 
hidden  cove  and  never  even  got  my 
safety  off.  And  there  was  the  time  I 
spent  all  afternoon  trying  to  get 
within  range  of  a flock  that  just 
wouldn’t  stay  in  one  place.  That 
hunt  ended  in  a double,  too. 

Many  of  the  hours  I spent 
hunting  the  heaver  ponds  1 mused 
about  the  valley  in  its  previously 
exploited  condition  more  than  a 
century  ago.  I wondered  what  it 
looked  like  when  lumbermen  sawed 


away  at  the  400-year'old  trees  that  surely 
grew  from  its  soil.  I wondered  what  the 
heaver  ponds  looked  like  when  they  were 
ore  pits  and  dozens  of  men  chipped  away 
at  their  hanks.  Such  things,  as  I listened 
to  whistling  wings  overhead,  I could  only 
imagine. 

When  the  sun  set  on  the  final  day  of 
the  season,  1 hiked  up  the  tram  road  that 
led  away  from  the  ponds.  Two  wood 
ducks  — a drake  and  a hen  — sagged  in 
the  back  of  my  game  vest.  In  the 
distance,  I heard  a beaver  smack  its  tail 
on  the  water.  My  step  lightened  and  I 
smiled,  thankful  that  this  secluded 
narrow  valley  and  its  whistling  wings  of 
autumn  still  endure.  □ 
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I was  almost  to  the  truck  that  was  backed  into  the 
barn  when  all  of  a sudden  an  individual  wielding  a 
handgun  came  running  out.  It  wasn’t  what  I had 
anticipated  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  my  day  off, 
but  we  had  to  deal  with  the  ..  . 

Greed  on  the 
National  Pike 

By  Brian  Witherite 

Somerset  County  WCO 


Monday,  September  lo,  2001, 

was  a day  off,  but  while  I was  catch- 
ing  up  on  work  around  the  house  my  of- 
fice phone  rang.  It  was  the  region  office 
dispatcher  telling  me  he  had  just  received 
a call  from  an  individual  who  had  wit- 
nessed two  men  shoot  an  antlerless  deer 
from  a road  in  Addison  Township.  While 
they  were  loading  it  into  the  vehicle  the 
witness  recognized  one  of  the  men. 
Swampy,  and  it  was  his  car  they  were  in. 
The  caller  provided  the  necessary  informa- 
tion that  all  WCOs  love  to  get.  A color  of 
the  car,  the  license  plate  number  and  a 
description  of  those  involved.  I told  the 
dispatcher  I was  on  my  way. 

I called  newly  commissioned  Deputy 
Mike  Boyce  and  filled  him  in.  I also  told 
him  that  he  would  have  to  drive,  because 
my  state  vehicle  was  in  the  garage  for  re- 
pairs. I quickly  dressed  into  my  uniform  and 
drove  my  personal  vehicle  to  Deputy 
Boyce’s  residence,  and  then  Mike  and  I 
were  off. 

Based  on  the  information  provided  I 
knew  we  would  find  the  vehicle  at 
Swampy’s  residence  along  the  National 
Pike  (Route  40)  in  Addison.  We  found 
Swampy  sitting  on  the  porch,  and  after 


introducing  Deputy  Boyce  and  myself 
I told  him  about  the  report  we  had  re- 
ceived. bie  said  he  knew  nothing 
about  it,  but  the  single-harrel  shotgun 
on  the  front  seat  of  his  car  and  the 
blood  on  the  rear  humper  indicated 
otherwise. 

While  we  were  talking  to  Swampy, 
I noticed  a truck  hacked  into 
Swampy’s  barn  and  at  least  one  indi- 
vidual milling  around  inside.  I told 
Deputy  Boyce  to  follow  me  down  to 
the  barn,  but  just  then  an  individual 
came  walking  toward  the  house,  wear- 
ing blue  jeans  covered  in  blood  and 
carrying  a knife.  This  guy.  Slim,  ig- 
nored my  greeting  and  appeared  to  he 
intoxicated.  As  Slim  proceeded  to- 
ward the  house.  Deputy  Boyce  in- 
structed him  to  take  a seat  next  to 
Swampy.  Slim  placed  the  knife  on  the 
floor  and  Mike  secured  it.  I was  almost 
to  the  truck  that  was  hacked  into  the 
barn  when  all  of  a sudden  an  indi- 
vidual wielding  a handgun  came  run- 
ning out  from  the  side  of  the  truck. 
“Gun,”  I yelled,  to  warn  Deputy 
Boyce,  and  1 pulled  my  sidearm  and 
took  the  ready  position.  “State  offic- 
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ers,  put  the  gun  down!”  I yelled. 

The  individual,  we’ll  call  him  Run- 
ner, ignored  all  verbal  instructions  to 
stop  and  surrender  the  firearm.  In- 
stead, he  ran  into  a woodlot  near  the 
barn.  I followed  for  a short  distance 
and  then  I heard  Mike  yell,  “Brian, 
there  are  two  other  guys  in  the  bam.” 
As  we  maneuvered  to  the  barn  en- 
trance the  two  individuals  quickly 
raised  their  hands  and  placed  their 
knives  on  the  tailgate  of  the  truck. 
Hanging  behind  them  was  an 
antlerless  deer  that  had  just  been 
skinned.  There  were  several  liquor 
bottles  and  beer  cans  on  the  tailgate 
as  well.  Deputy  Boyce  and  I escorted 
them  up  to  the  house. 

I felt  it  was  necessary  to  call  for  as- 
sistance and,  luckily,  I had  my  cell 
phone,  because  Mike’s  newly  installed 
radio  wasn’t  working.  1 phoned  the 
region  office,  briefed  the  dispatcher  on 
the  events  and  informed  him  that  we 
didn’t  have  radio  service,  and  said  we 
could  use  additional  officers.  1 also 
called  the  State  Police  barracks  in 
Somerset  and  informed  them  of  our 
situation,  and  that  we  had  a suspect 
running  loose  with  a handgun. 

I then  walked  back  to  the  side 
porch  where  Mike  was  speaking  with 
Swampy  and  the  other  two  men.  1 
asked  where  Slim  went  to,  and  Mike 
informed  me  that  when  we  went  to 
the  barn  he  left. 

I thought  this  was  strange,  because 
no  vehicles  were  gone  and  Slim  was 
wearing  just  shoes  and  jeans.  1 then 
noticed  movement  in  the  house.  1 
could  see  Slim  peeking  at  us  from  the 
kitchen,  and  when  he  knew  we  had 
seen  him  he  took  off  running.  We 
caught  him  as  he  came  out  the  base- 
ment door  into  the  backyard. 

Slim  wanted  to  fight  but  quickly 
changed  his  mind  and  was  handcuffed. 
At  some  point  when  he  was  in  the 
house  Slim  had  put  on  a clean  pair  of 


jeans  and  a T-shirt.  When  1 asked  him  what 
had  happened  to  the  bloodstained  jeans, 
he  said  he  knew  nothing  about  them.  1 read 
him  his  Miranda  warning. 

While  1 was  talking  to  Slim  a State  Po- 
lice officer  arrived,  and  as  1 updated 
Trooper  Nick  on  what  we  had,  Mike  be- 
gan gathering  information  from  the  sus- 
pects sitting  on  the  porch.  Soon  after, 
WCO  Stan  Norris  and  Deputy  Dave  Grif- 
fin from  Fayette  County  arrived,  and  1 up- 
dated them.  The  State  Police  trooper  ra- 
dioed his  dispatch,  and  State  Police  Cor- 
poral Hetz,  along  with  Trooper  Broadrick, 
soon  arrived. 

WCO  Norris,  deputies  Boyce  and  Grif- 
fin, along  with  Trooper  Nick,  helped  in- 
terview Swampy,  Slim  and  the  other  two 
men  on  the  porch,  while  Corporal  Hetz, 
Trooper  Broadrick  and  1 piled  into  the  po- 
lice cruiser  and  headed  off  in  the  direction 
where  Runner  was  last  seen. 

We  searched  an  abandoned  home  that 
joins  the  woods  where  he  had  fled,  hut 
turned  up  nothing.  We  then  drove  west 
on  the  National  Pike  from  Swampy’s  place 
to  the  Fireside  Inn.  Runner  was  not  there, 
hut  we  learned  he  had  left  only  five  min- 
utes before  our  arrival.  Runner  had  gotten 
into  a vehicle  with  someone  he  knew  at 
the  inn,  so  we  hurried  back  to  Swampy’s. 

While  we  were  gone,  WCO  Dan 
Jenkins  — now  retired  — arrived.  WCO 
Norris  took  me  down  to  the  bam  and  there, 
along  one  side,  were  parts  of  other  antlered 
and  antlerless  deer.  It  seems  the  guys  we 
had  in  custody  were  involved  in  quite  a 
poaching  operation.  We  learned  the  true 
identity  of  Runner  from  one  of  the  defen- 
dants, so  tracking  him  down  was  no  prob- 
lem, and  because  Runner  had  abandoned 
his  vehicle  it  was  impounded.  My  search 
of  it  turned  up  a cooler  in  the  back  seat 
that  contained  ground  meat  in  plastic  bags. 
They  were  seized  as  evidence,  as  well  as  a 
shotgun,  the  deer  hanging  in  the  harn  and 
some  additional  deer  parts  that  were  lo- 
cated beside  the  barn.  A consent  to  search 
form  was  signed  by  Swampy,  who  was  now 
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willing  to  cooperate.  A search  of  the 
house  turned  up  Slim’s  bloodstained 
jeans. 

Before  we  left,  deputies  Boyce  and 
Griffin  had  the  necessary  information 
to  file  charges  against  the  suspects. 
Deputy  Griffin’s  nearly  30  years  of 
experience  proved  to  he  invaluable, 
because  he  and  Swampy  had  had  deal- 
ings over  the  years  and  Swampy  felt 
comfortable  fessing  up  to  Griffin. 


WCOs  Norris  and  Jenkins  collected 
the  evidence  from  the  harn,  and  1 
wrapped  up  the  inventory  search  and 
additional  notes. 

Charges  were  filed  in  District  Jus- 
tice Sandra  Stevanus’s  office  in 
Confluence.  Swampy  and  the  two 
men  who  had  been  in  the  barn  pled 
guilty  to  charges  of  unlawful  taking  or 
possession  of  game  or  wildlife,  and  had 
fines  totaling  $3,000.  Slim  and  Run- 
ner chose  to  take  a hearing. 

1 contacted  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Forensics  Laboratory  in  Ashland, 
Oregon,  because  I wanted  to  confirm 
through  DNA  testing  that  the  plastic 
hags  of  meat  in  Runner’s  vehicle  were 


venison,  and  that  they  matched  samples 
taken  at  the  crime  scene.  Another  key 
piece  of  evidence  was  Slim’s  bloodstained 
jeans.  1 strongly  suspected  that  the  blood 
on  Slim’s  jeans  would  match  that  of  the 
deer  that  had  been  hanging  in  the  barn, 
thus  proving  his  possession  of  the  deer.  1 
submitted  the  items,  along  with  a blood- 
stained knife,  to  forensic  scientist  Jim 
LeMay.  1 requested  a continuance  from  the 
district  justice,  due  to  the  length  of  time  it 
took  for  the  evidence 
to  be  tested  and  re- 
ports drafted.  A hear- 
ing date  of  January 
17,  2002,  was  sched- 
uled for  Runner  and 
Slim.  The  testing  was 
conducted  and  con- 
clusions drafted  by 
the  end  of  December 
2001. 

Mr.  LeMay 
phoned  me  and  up- 
dated me  on  his  find- 
ings. 1 informed  him 
of  the  hearing  date 
and  that  his  testi- 
mony would  be  ex- 
tremely important. 
Mr.  LeMay  made  the 
arrangements  and 
flew  from  Oregon  to  Pennsylvania  for  the 
hearing.  On  January  16,  2002,  Mr.  LeMay 
arrived  in  Somerset,  and  we  met  to  discuss 
the  evidence  and  findings.  Everything  was 
set  for  the  next  day. 

Another  interesting  point  was  that  I 
had  to  arrange  to  get  Runner  and  Slim  to 
Confluence  for  their  hearing,  because  both 
defendants  had  been  incarcerated  for  other 
charges  since  my  incident  with  them.  Run- 
ner was  in  the  Fayette  County  jail,  while 
Slim  had  residency  in  the  Somerset 
County  jail.  1 contacted  WCOs  Stan 
Norris,  Rod  Burns  and  Scott  Tomlinson. 
The  plan  was  for  Stan  and  Rod  to  bring 
Runner  over  from  Fayette  County,  and  for 
Scott  to  pick  up  Mr.  LeMay  at  his  hotel. 
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while  Deputy  Boyce  and  I would  transport 
Slim  from  the  Somerset  County  jail. 

The  hearing  began  and  1 made  a mo- 
tion to  the  court  to  amend  the  citation  to 
reflect  restitution  expenses  incurred  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Forensics 
Laboratory  and  Mr.  LeMays.  The  court  fa- 
vored the  motion.  Deputy  Boyce  and  I tes- 
tified to  the  events  that  had  occurred  on 
September  10,  2001,  and  presented  the 
seized  bags  of  meat,  while  Mr.  LeMay  pre- 
sented testimony  relating  to  the  testing 
process  and  his  findings. 

The  DN  A testing  proved  that  the  blood 
on  Slim’s  jeans  matched  with  the  deer  that 
had  been  hanging  in  the  bam.  The  bags 
contained  meat  from  two  different  white- 
tailed deer.  One  bag  matched  the  sample 
of  deer  parts  found  outside  of  the  bam,  and 
the  bloodstained  knife  contained  blood 
from  more  than  one  deer.  The  hearing  con- 
cluded with  guilty  verdicts  on  all  charges. 

Runner  was  found  guilty  on  two  counts 


of  unlawful  taking  or  possession  of 
game  or  wildlife,  and  one  count  of  re- 
sisting or  interfering  with  an  officer. 
His  fines  and  restitution  totaled 
$2,700.  Slim  was  found  guilty  on  one 
count  of  unlawful  taking  or  possession 
of  game  or  wildlife,  and  his  fines  and 
restitution  were  nearly  $1,400. 

In  all,  slightly  more  than  $7,000  in 
fines  and  restitution  were  issued  to  the 
defendants  involved.  The  assistance 
of  the  Forensics  Laboratory  and  Jim 
LeMay ’s  expertise  was  invaluable. 

This  case  began  from  a call  from  a 
concerned  citizen  w'ho  had  observed 
a violation.  Greed  is  often  at  the  heart 
of  a game  law  violation,  and  in  this 
case  several  deer  w'ere  poached,  rob- 
bing sportsmen  of  the  opportunity  to 
legally  harv'est  the  animals.  My  thanks 
to  all  who  assisted  in  this  case  to  stem 
the  greed  that  had  taken  place  on  the 
National  Pike.  □ 


Baps  of  ^ore 


This  photo  sent  in  by  FRANK  and  ALMEDA  ULITCHNEY  dates  back  to  the  early  1900s 
and  was  taken  in  the  Bear  Creek  area  (today  it's  part  of  SGL  91)  in  Luzerne  County. 
Hunters  from  L to  R:  JED  HOWELLS,  PIERCE  NEWHART,  unknown,  EARL  HOWELLS, 
unknown  and  CHARLIE  SNYDER. 
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Carbide  and 
Coonhounds 

By  Chris  Henderson 


UPON  ENTERING  our  house  the 
first  thing  most  people  see  is  an 
art  print  called  “Carbide  Time”  by  art- 
ist Paul  Cupp.  It  depicts  a coon  hunter 
filling  the  water  tank  of  his  carbide 
light  from  a small  stream.  Another 
hunter  is  holding  a light  for  him,  and 
a coonhound  is  waiting  to  get  going. 
The  print  was  not  expensive,  hut  its 
true  value  lies  in  the  memories  it 
awakens  in  me. 

As  teenagers,  three  friends  and  I 
were  coon  hunting  fanatics.  We  spent 
every  night  we  could  — including  a 
lot  of  school  nights  — in  the  woods. 
Back  then,  40  some  years  now,  the  car- 
bide light  was  standard  equipment  for 
coon  hunting,  catfish  fishing  and 
other  nighttime  outdoor  activities.  It 
produced  a better  light  than  a typical 
flashlight,  and  they  were  much 
cheaper  to  operate. 

Por  those  who  are  too  young  to  re- 
member these  contraptions,  a bit  of 
explanation  is  in  order.  The 
lights  consisted  of  ba- 
sically two  parts. 

The  bottom,  which 
unscrewed,  held 


the  carbide.  The  top  consisted  of  a water 
tank,  an  orifice  and  a reflector.  Operating 
the  light  was  simple.  After  filling  the  bot- 
tom receptacle  about  half  full  of  carbide  — 
which  was  then  available  at  any  hardware 
store  — and  filling  the  upper  tank  with 
water,  you  screwed  the  two  halves  of  the 
light  back  together.  You  then  set  the  regu- 
lator handle  on  the  top  of  the  tank  so  as  to 
allow  water  to  drip  slowly  onto  the  carbide. 
This  produced  a flammable  gas,  the  flame 
from  which  produced  the  light. 

There  were  two  major  brands,  Autolite 
and  Justrite.  They  both  worked  in  the  same 
way,  and  both  were  made  of  brass.  The  little 
flame  from  the  orifice,  combined  with  the 
reflector,  produced  a surprisingly  good 
walking  light.  The  only  battery-powered 
light  we  used  was  a 6-cell  flashlight  for  spot- 
ting coons  in  trees. 

As  good  as  the  carbide  lights  were,  they 
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had  a few  drawbacks.  A really  stiff  gust  of 
wind  would  sometimes  blow  out  the  flame, 
leaving  you  in  total  darkness  until  you 
could  fire  it  up  again.  A tree  branch  flying 
back  against  the  light  could  do  the  same 
thing.  Worst  of  all,  the  gas  orifice  would 
sometimes  clog  up,  and  then  you  had  to 
use  a little  piece  of  wire  to  clean  it  out.  At 
night,  that  could  be  quite  a task. 

A single  filling  of  carbide  and  water  was 
usually  not  enough  for  a night’s  hunting, 
so  a hunter  had  to  carry  extra  carbide. 
That’s  what  the  scene  in  my  print  depicts. 
Rather  than  tote  extra  water  for  our  lights, 
we  relied  on  streams.  We  were  so  at  home 
in  the  woods  of  Bradys  Bend  in 
Armstrong  County, 
along  the  Al- 
legheny River, 
we  knew  the  lo- 
cation of  every 
water  source. 

TTiere  were  four  ol 
us  who  went  on  nearly  every 
outing.  This  hardy  group 
consisted  of  Gary  “Bub” 

Bowser,  Paul  “Punka”  Lucas, 

Gerald  Wetzel  and  me.  Other 
guys  came  along  once  in 
awhile,  but  we  were  the  main 
group.  Although  we  all  attended 
the  same  school,  it  was  coon  hunt 
ing  that  brought  us  together,  and 
formed  a lifelong  bond.  Gerald  was  the 
leader  of  the  group,  and  for  some  reason, 
nobody  ever  called  him  Jerry;  it  was  always 
Gerald.  A bit  on  the  shy  side,  he  was  quite 
a fellow  and  spent  every  moment  he  could 
in  the  woods,  often  alone,  hunting,  trap- 
ping or  just  observing. 

When  it  came  to  coonhounds,  Gerald’s 
Bluetick,  Lady,  was  in  a class  by  herself. 
Over  the  course  of  many  years  and  many 
dogs,  I’ve  never  seen  her  equal.  She  was  as 
close  to  being  absolutely  straight  as  any 
coonhound  could  get.  In  all  the  times  we 
hunted  with  her,  she  treed  a possum  only 
once  in  awhile.  Other  than  that,  it  was 
coons  and  nothing  else.  With  her  ex- 


tremely keen  nose,  she  led  us  on  many 
long  chases.  Often,  we’d  be  tired  and 
ready  to  go  home  when  we’d  hear  a 
bark  off  in  the  distance  and  away  we’d 
go.  We’d  be  sleepy  in  school  the  next 
day,  but  somehow  we  got  by.  Our  par- 
ents were  happy  to  know  that  we  were 
running  through  the  woods  at  night, 
rather  than  doing  some  of  the  things 
other  teens  were  doing  in  the  1960s. 

When  we  graduated  from  high 
school  we  went  our  separate  ways.  I 
went  to  college,  while  Bub  and  Gerald 
went  to  the  Navy,  and  Punka  enlisted 
in  the  Air  Force.  Today,  Gerald  lives 
in  West  Virginia,  while  the  rest  of 
us  are  still  in  Bradys  Bend. 

I’ve  had  coonhounds  as  an 
adult,  but  I’ve  never  had  one 
like  Lady,  and  the  hunting 
trips  were  never  quite  like 
those  in  the  old  days. 
Nowadays,  I no  longer 
pursue  the  masked 
bandit.  I sold 
the  last  of 


my  dogs  in  1987.  It  was  getting  more 
difficult  to  get  someone  to  go,  and  my 
best  coon  hunting  buddy  moved  to 
Florida.  Although  the  thought  of  go- 
ing hunting  pops  into  my  mind  from 
time  to  time,  I’m  pretty  sure  my  coon 
hunting  days  are  over.  While  I still 
have  my  old  Justrite  lamp  as  a me- 
mento — I now  use  a rechargeable, 
battery-powered  headlight  for  night 
activities.  Every  once  in  awhile, 
though,  when  I’m  sitting  on  the  porch 
on  a quiet  night,  I can  almost  smell 
the  carbide  gas  and  hear  old  Lady 
opening  up  on  a track  on  a distant 
hillside.  □ 
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Middle  Creek  being  small,  they  are  still  of 
great  value  to  waterfowl. 


Representatives  of  the  Game  Commission,  Ducks 
Unlimited,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation  and  the  Byler  and 
Leffler  Charitable  Trust  celebrated  the  results  of 
a 3-year  partnership  that  helped  restore  and  en- 
hance many  key  areas  of  the  Game  Commission's 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  — 
southeastern  Pennsylvania's  largest  management 
area  for  waterfowl  and  wildlife,  which  also  serves 
as  a public  education  forum  about  wildlife  and 
wildlife  habitats. 


Sign  unveiling  honoring  the  Byler 
and  Leffler  Charitable  Trust,  which 
helped  make  a 3-year  partnership 
that  helped  restore  and  enhance  key 
areas  at  Middle  Creek.  L to  R,  VERN 
ROSS,  PGC  Executive  Director;  PGC 
LMO  JIM  BINDER;  DORIS  SHYDA,  DU 
volunteer  also  representing 
charitable  trust;  DU  biologist  SCOTT 
REINHART;  and  DU  Director  of 
Conservation  Programs  ANDY 
MANUS. 


IN  2001,  the  project  included  the  construction  of  three  new 
dikes  with  water  control  stuctures,  repairs  to  existing  dike, 
and  installation  of  18  ditch  plugs. 
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Middle  Creek 


Photos  by  PGC  game  lands  maintenance 
worker  Al  Keith  and  Ducks  Unlimited 
biologist  Scott  Reinhart 


IN  2000,  the  project  began  with  the 
construction  of  nine  new  dikes  and  water 
retention  basins.  Three  of  the  larger  dikes 
are  now  equipped  with  water  control 
structures. 


THIS  OLD  DIKE  was  revived  with  the  installation 
of  a new  water  control  structure.  The  big  snag  in 
the  background  is  frequented  by  eagles  and 
ospreys. 

In  2002,  water  control/outlet  structures  were 
replaced  on  several  existing  dikes  and  ponds. 
Some  of  the  plumbing  at  Middle  Creek  was  30 
years  old,  and  the  metal  pipes  had  rusted  and 
needed  to  be  replaced.  "Because  of  drier  than 
normal  conditions  over  the  past  two  years,  some 
of  these  newly  created  habitats  have  yet  to 
achieve  their  full  potential,"  said  LMO  JIM 
BINDER.  "With  more  precipitation  this  past 
spring,  some  of  these  areas  began  to  hold  more 
water,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  the  positive 
response  of  wildlife." 


Middle  Creek  WMA 

Wetland  Project 

This  wetland  was  made  possible  by  the 
Byler  and  Leffler  Charitable  Trust. 
Work  was  completed  by  the  following; 

- 
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AM  EAGERLY  OPENED  THE  PACKAGE  that  had  arrived  that  morning  from 
an  upscale  mail  order  hunting  catalog.  Inside  was  a card  from  his  son,  Mike,  and 
a blaze  orange  hunting  cap.  The  card  read,  “Time  to  trade  in  your  old  hat  for  a 
newer  model.”  The  cap  was  a modem  low-profile  design  that  wouldn’t  get  knocked 
off  easily  when  he  walked  through  thick  cover.  The  tag  said  it  was  waterproof  with 
a special  lining  that  would  allow  perspiration  to  escape.  Sure,  he  thought.  Sam  set  it 
firmly  on  his  head  and  looked  in  the  mirror.  Out  of  habit,  he  cocked  the  hrim  slightly  to 
the  right,  but  the  cap  just  felt  wrong.  He  adjusted  it  again  and  tried  to  hend  the  hrim, 
but  it  sprung  back  to  its  original  shape.  He  did  not  like  the  way  it  hugged  the  top  of  his 
head  like  a skullcap,  and  thought  his  reflection  looked  not  at  all  like  him,  but  like  some 
older  guy  in  a young  man’s  hat. 

He  put  on  his  old  hunting  cap.  Now  that  was  more 
like  it.  It  was  so  comfortable  that  he  could  barely  tell 
it  was  there,  the  way  a cap  is  supposed  to  fit.  It  had  a 
tall  foam  front,  a long  hrim,  and  he  knew  that  it  was 
breathable,  too,  because  he  could  see  the  holes  in  the 
mesh  hack.  This  hat  was  just  like  himself,  he  thought, 
not  real  good  looking,  hut  possessing  lots  of  charac- 
ter. 

His  son  had  said  that  you  know  you’re  getting  old 
when  one  day  you  look  in  the  mirror  and  see  that 
your  hat  sort  of  sets  funny  on  your  head.  Sam  could 
see  that  Mike  was  right.  Instead  of  fitting  squarely, 
bill  directly  forward,  his  old  cap  leaned  dramatically, 
as  if  one  side  had  deflated.  The  brim  was  twisted  and 
warped  from  lifting  and  snugging  it  down  with  the 
same  hand,  and  he  had  hent  the  sides  of  the  hrim 
sharply  down  into  sunshades. 

The  only  problem  was,  and  he  had  just  noticed,  was  that  it  had  faded  to  more  of  a 
pinkish-orange.  Deciding  to  relegate  this  cap  for  when  he  worked  in  the  garden,  Sam 
went  out  to  the  garage  where  a long  row  of  caps  hung  from  a rafter,  and  selected  a bright 
new  one  identical  to  his  old  favorite.  He  had  three  more  just  like  it  in  the  row,  and  if 
each  one  lasted  three  years  he  would  have  enough  until  he  was  77,  and  would  worry 
about  finding  a new  one  then.  When  Sam  liked  something  he  stuck  with  it,  whether  it 
was  a hat  or  a gun,  or  the  very  land  he  would  hunt  on  this  Halloween  day. 

It  was  mid-morning  and  he  would  have  been  in  the  woods  by  now,  but  the  driving 
rain  had  not  relented.  Although  disappointed,  he  knew  that  if  it  stopped  by  noon  as 
forecasted,  it  would  make  for  quiet  walking,  easier  to  sneak  up  on  a turkey  flock  or  ghost 
along  the  tram  roads  for  squirrels. 

The  weatherman  had  it  right,  and  near  lunchtime  the  rain  slowed  to  a drizzle.  Sam 
gathered  his  gear,  put  it  in  his  truck,  and  headed  to  one  of  his  favorite  haunts,  just  up 
the  road  a few  miles. 
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“Here’s  some  candy  to  take  along,’’  said  his  wife  Vivian,  handing  him  a plastic  bag  full 
of  candy  com  and  pumpkins  with  bright  green  stems  and  black  cats  with  arched  hacks. 
“Be  back  before  dark  so  the  goblins  don’t  get  you.  Say,  where’s  that  new  hat  that  Mike 
sent  you?” 

“I’m  going  to  save  it  for  when  these  old  ones  wear  out.” 

AT  FIRST  GLANCE  the  woods  might  have  appeared  somewhat  ominous.  Ragged  skeins 
of  ground  fog  drifted  like  lost  souls  up  and  down  the  hollows,  and  the  light  was  such  that 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  what  hour  it  was,  for  the  progress  of  time  seemed  stalled  here.  And 
except  for  the  patter  of  water  dripping  from  the  naked  branches,  the  woods  was  silent. 
But  to  the  hunter,  the  gnarled  oaks  shrouded  in  grape  tangles  was  a place  of  great  prom- 
ise. 

Before  heading  out,  Sam  inhaled  great  volumes  of  autumn  air  through  his  nostrils, 
exhaling  slowly  through  his  mouth.  He  loaded  his  prized  gun,  a German  drilling  with  a 
.22  Hornet  barrel  beneath  twin  16-gauge  tubes.  It  was  a wonderfully  crafted  firearm, 
engraved  in  deep  relief  with  grapevines  and  a fox  and  a trio  of  birds  that  resembled 
ruffed  grouse.  The  figured  stock  had  a small  oval  cheekpiece  and  horn  butt  plate.  The 
barrel  rib  held  three  folding-leaf  rear  sights,  and  the  rifle  barrel  was  very  accurate;  that, 
along  with  the  combination  of  open  and  tight  chokes  made  it  the  perfect  upland  gun. 

Sam  walked  around  the  perimeter  of  an  old  sawmill  and,  to  his  surprise,  kicked  out  a 
cottontail  from  a small  patch  of  goldenrod.  He  missed  with  a hurried  first  shot  hut 
nailed  it  with  a long  shot  from  the  second  barrel.  It  was  a big  rabbit,  what  they  called  in 
the  old  days  a “woods  rabbit,”  being  that  it  lived  far  from  a farm  — a hermit  that  seemed 
larger  than  its  comfed  cousins. 

He  hadn’t  seen  a rabbit  up  here  since  he  was  a kid,  when  there  were  farm  fields  just 
over  top  of  the  hill  beyond.  Back  in  ’49  he  hunted  with  his  friend  Caleb,  who  lived  on 
that  farm.  They  both  had  the  hunting  bug  bad,  and  got  away  at  every  opportunity. 
Caleb  used  to  wait  for  him  up  in  the  hemlocks  on  top  of  the  hill.  Both  of  them  being 
farm  boys,  their  plans  could  change  at  any  time  because  chores 
always  came  first.  They  had  a signal  worked  out  where  Caleb 
would  flick  his  flashlight  on  and  off  when  he  saw  Sam’s 
light  coming  up  the  road,  and  they  would  meet  farther  up 
the  hollow.  If  there  was  no  signal,  Sam  was  to  continue 
on  alone.  Like  most  of  his  friends  from  the  old  days, 

Caleb  had  moved  on  long  ago. 

While  Sam  dressed  out  the  rabbit,  the  sky  grew 
darker.  Muscular  clouds  scudded  by,  low  and  fast, 
like  buffalo  streaming  over  a prairie.  He  contin- 
ued up  a tram  road  and  glanced  up  into  the 
hemlocks  where  Caleb  used  to  signal  from. 

Something  white,  like  a beacon,  caught  his 
eye.  At  first  he  thought  it  was  a posted  sign, 
or  a piece  of  windblown  debris,  but  it  seemed 
too  luminous.  Curious,  he  took  a deer  trail 
up  through  the  hemlocks,  and  when  he 
reached  the  knoll  on  top  he  saw  that  it 
was  the  end  of  a broken  tree,  snapped  in 
the  storm,  the  lemony  wood  fairly  glow- 
ing in  the  dim  woods. 
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Sam  sat  on  the  log  and  drank  some 
coffee.  Farther  up  the  hill  a flash 
of  silver  caught  his  eye;  two 
gray  squirrels  were  chas- 
ing each  other.  They 
were  more  than  60 
yards  out,  and  he 
eased  over  the  log 
and  nestled  the 
drilling  into  a mossy 
fork.  Sam  flipped  up 
the  50-meter  leaf, 

settled  the  small  ivory  bead  in  the  notch  and  held  it  on  a squirrel  paused  in  front  of  a 
stump.  The  Hornet  barrel  spoke  and  Sam  smiled.  As  he  walked  up  to  the  squirrel,  the 
other  came  scrambling  around  a tree  trunk,  and  when  it  leaped  to  the  next  tree  Sam 
connected  with  the  open  choke  of  his  shotgun,  on  a shot  as  difficult  as  any  he  had  made 
on  a rising  grouse.  Sam  put  the  squirrels  in  with  the  rabbit,  pleased  with  the  makings  for 
a fine  game  dinner. 

As  he  continued  over  the  hill  he  saw  another  patch  of  light  far  down  in  the  hollow, 
and  he  was  drawn  to  it  like  a moth  to  a flame.  He  came  out  at  the  creek  where  a waterfall 
chugged  into  a brown  pool.  This  was  Hazard  Run,  once  the  hub  of  his  trapline.  He 
followed  the  creek  on  an  old  rail  bed,  now  overgrown  but  still  discernible  by  its  contour, 
until  he  came  to  the  tumbled  remains  of  the  bridge  abutment,  covered  with  poison  ivy 
and  surrounded  by  teasel. 

He  remembered  walking  along  the  rails  when  he  was  a hoy.  Even  then,  the  line  had 
long  been  abandoned  and  the  bridge  washed  away.  The  story  was  that  a train  had  once 
derailed  as  it  came  across  the  bridge.  Tragically,  several  lives  were  lost.  Not  long  after,  a 

flood  washed  away  the  bridge  and  the  short  line  was  closed. 
He  recalled  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday,  that  hot  sum- 
mer afternoon  long  ago  when  he  and  two  friends  had 
been  picking  berries  and  wading  in  the  creek.  Near 
dusk  they  walked  the  rails  until  they  approached 
the  chain  suspended  above  the  tracks.  Hanging 
from  the  chain  was  a metal  sign  that  said 
“BRIDGE  OUT.”  A thunderstorm  had  just 
passed  through  and  the  air  was  charged  and 
heavy. 

Then,  to  their  utter  amazement,  they 
watched  as  a blinding,  round  bluish-white  light 
floated  slowly  above  the  creek  where  the 
bridge  had  been  and  up  the  rails,  dead  center 
up  the  tracks,  right  at  them.  They  knew  it  was 
the  headlight  of  the  ghost  train,  but  were  too 
frightened  to  run.  When  the  round  light  hit  the 
metal  chain  there  was  a deafening  thunderclap  and  sparks  flew.  The  boys  scattered  into 
the  brush,  berry  buckets  flying,  and  they  did  not  stop  running  until  they  were  home. 
Some  time  later,  as  proof  of  their  experience,  the  hoys  brought  back  the  chain,  the  links 
welded  together.  A photo  of  them  holding  the  chain  accompanied  a short  article  that 
appeared  a few  days  later  in  the  local  newspaper.  Even  though  what  they  had  seen  float- 
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ing  above  the  rails  was  determined  to  he  hall  lighting,  for  years  people  would  stop  on  the 
mountain  road  above  and  listen  for  the  train  and  watch  for  its  light  in  the  dark  hollow. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  something,  he  always  thought,  something  that  always  lingers 
in  a place  that  gives  it  a certain  feeling,  an  identity.  Gazing  into  the  swirling  waters  of 
the  turbid  creek  below,  imagining  the  train  leaving  the  rails,  he  couldn’t  help  hut  feel 
uneasy. 

Sam  stirred  from  his  reverie  when  he  spotted  the  white  shapes  of  turkey  wings  slip- 
ping through  the  shadows  and  counted  13  birds  scooting  up  the  hill.  He  had  not  planned 
to  go  in  that  direction,  but  he  followed  them,  then  cut  down  a powerline  to  a flat  where 
he  thought  they  might  cross.  He  set  up  quickly,  and  when  he  clucked  and  purred  on  his 
slate  call  they  answered.  The  flock  came  out  into  the  grassy  fringe  and  he  shot  a bird 
that  flopped  onto  its  back  and  quivered,  but  continued  to  roll  as  it  was  very  steep  there. 
Its  powerful  legs  started  to  claw  and  it  gained  purchase  and  launched  in  a death  glide 
that  sent  it  far  down  the  powerline.  Sam  watched  it  plummet  right  into  a clump  of 
greenbriar.  It  was  a long  walk  down,  but  he  would  come  out  on  the  gravel  road  that 
would  lead  back  up  the  mountain  to  his  truck. 


HE  SQUEEZED  THE  JAKE  into  his  game  pouch,  and  as  he  walked  he  happily  ate  the 
candy  his  wife  had  given  him.  As  he  ate  a candy  pumpkin  he  recalled  how  they  used  to 
grow  their  pumpkins  within  the  com  rows.  Come  Halloween  he  and  his  three  sisters 
would  each  select  a pumpkin  to  carve  into  jack-o’-lanterns.  They  would  set  a candle 
inside  their  creations  and  line  them  up  on  the  porch  banister.  Their  father,  in  dramatic 
fashion,  would  then  walk  before  the  display  and  scrutinize  each,  trying  to  guess  who 
made  which,  telling  what  he  liked  best  about  each,  hut  never  committing  to  a favorite. 
Later,  the  kids  would  debate  his  critique  into  the  night  and  which  pumpkin  they  thought 
was  best. 

As  Sam  walked  up  the  road  the  wind  picked  up  as  a front  passed  through.  Cool  air 
seeped  into  the  hollow  and  an  owl  hooted  softly.  Leaves  clattered  across  the  road,  and 
he  jumped  when  a deer  snorted  nearhy  and  crashed  away.  The  dying  light  was  unlike 
any  he  had  ever  seen,  a brilliant  crimson  sunset  veiled  by  the  thinning  cloud  cover 
flooded  the  woods  with  an  eerie  hlood-red  light  that  faded  to  violet  and  the  deeper 
indigo  of  night. 

It  was  full  dark  when  he  reached  the  tmck.  He  placed  his  heavy  jacket  and  gun  in  the 
bed  by  the  light  of  a Hunter’s  Moon  that  peeked  through  the  gnarled 
branches.  When  he  put  the  key  in  the  ignition  he  was  startled 
to  see  the  face  of  a large  jack-o’-lantern  smiling  in  at  him 
from  the  hood  of  his  truck.  Unnerved  at  first,  he 
quickly  realized  that  it  was  just  a harmless  country 
prank  in  the  spirit  of  the  season.  He  sat  the  pump- 
kin on  the  seat  heside  him,  scattering  gravel 
when  he  pulled  out. 

When  he  got  home  he  placed  a candle  in 
the  pumpkin  and  perched  it  on  the  porch 
railing.  As  a final  touch  he  placed  the  cap 
his  son  had  sent  him  atop  the  pumpkin.  He 
cocked  the  brim  at  an  angle  and  stepped  back 
to  look  at  it.  The  light  flickered  inside  the 
grinning  pumpkin.  Grinning  back,  Sam  said, 

“Looks  better  on  you.” 
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Benefited  the  “Crop” 

Adams  — With  the  seemingly  never 
ending  rain  and  soggy  fields,  many  farmers 
here  could  not  harvest  their  hay  until  the 
end  of  June,  which  saved  plenty  of  fawns, 
because  they  were  old  enough  to  scamper 
away  from  approaching  mowers  and 
hayhines. 

— WCO  Larry  D.  Haynes,  Gettysburg 


Clinton  — After  tranquilizing  a hear  in 
my  culvert  trap  and  waiting  for  it  to  take 
effect,  1 nudged  the  bear’s  head  with  a pole 
to  make  sure  it  was  out.  As  soon  as  1 opened 
the  door,  though,  the  hear  jumped  to  its 
feet,  and  I had  to  hack  off  and  slam  the 
door  shut.  After  giving  the  bruin  another, 
(smaller),  dose,  1 once  more  waited  until  it 
took  effect,  hut  this  time  before  opening 
the  door  1 rocked  the  hears  head  hack  and 
forth  with  the  pole.  Out  like  a light,  or  so  1 
thought,  and  I dragged  the  bear  out  of  the 
trap  to  put  a metal  tag  in  each  ear.  As  soon 
as  the  first  tag  pierced  an  ear,  however,  the 
hear  jerked  its  head  up  with  enough  force 
to  shove  my  arms  into  the  air.  Needless  to 
say,  this  bruin  received  only  one  ear  tag. 

— WCO  John  Wasserman,  Renovo 


Early  Signs 

Erie  — When  1 stopped  to  pick  up  a 
roadkill  1 spotted  another  nearby.  One  was 
a big  8'point  in  velvet  and  the  other  would 
have  been  a lO-point  or  maybe  even  a 12, 
which  was  surprising  considering  it  was  only 
the  first  week  in  July.  A motorist  stopped 
while  1 was  loading  the  deer  and  com- 
mented that  anyone  who  had  doubts  about 
the  new  antler  restriction  regulations  should 
see  these  two  bucks. 

— WCO  Parin  L.  Clarr,  Elgin 

Kept  in  the  Loop 

Philadelphia  — 1 recently  returned  from 
active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  1 
had  been  deployed  to  Wilmington,  NC, 
and  assigned  port  security  for  military  loads 
going  to  the  troops  in  Iraq.  There  were 
plenty  of  changes  that  had  occurred  in  the 
Game  Commission  in  the  six  months  1 was 
gone,  hut  1 was  able  to  keep  up  to  date 
through  the  agency  website  and  the  Game 
News  my  wife  had  sent  me.  Some  of  our 
employees  are  still  deployed  in  the  states 
and  abroad,  and  1 wish  them  well  and  pray 
for  their  safe  return. 

— WCO  Jerrold  W.  Czech  Jr.,  Philadelphia 

Most  Worthy  Tribute 

The  N AWEOA  (North  American  Wild- 
life Enforcement  Officers’  Association)  an- 
nual conference  is  always  educational  and 
entertaining,  hut  the  most  moving  part  of 
the  conference  each  year  is  when  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  officers  who  have  paid  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  during  the  past  year.  Un- 
fortunately, last  year  seven  officers  from 
North  America  died  in  the  line  of  duty.  The 
ceremony  certainly  reminds  us,  and  should 
remind  our  public,  that  the  job  of  a conser- 
vation officer  is  more  dangerous  than  many 
realize. 

— LMO  Matthew  D.  Belding,  Pitman 
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Construction  Zone 

Forest  — I never  realized  the  noise  90 
eager  Cub  Scouts  can  make  with  hammers 
while  building  bluebird  nesting  boxes.  I’ll 
bring  earplugs  the  next  time. 

— WCO  Panel  b Schmipt,  West  Hicrory 

Hackers 

Sullivan  — 1 spent  an  enjoyable  after- 
noon playing  golf  with  northeast  supervi- 
sors Tim  Conway  and  Steve  Schweitzer,  and 
dispatcher  Dominic  Anastasi.  On  the  sev- 
enth hole,  Tim  sent  an  errant  shot  into  the 
woods  that  landed  right  next  to  a crow.  The 
startled  bird  flew  off,  presumably  seeking  a 
safer  location.  When  this  foursome  plays, 
though,  the  safest  place  just  might  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  fairway. 

— WCO  William  Williams,  Muncy  Valley 

Foiled 

Monroe  — 1 was  patrolling  at  3 a.m. 
when  1 noticed  a shiny  object  heading  to- 
wards me  on  the  roadway.  My  vehicle  en- 
tered a dip  in  the  road  and  the  object  disap- 
peared, but  unsure  of  what  would  appear  at 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  1 slowed  to  a crawl. 
Suddenly,  1 realized  that  the  shiny  object 
was  actually  the  blade  of  a D-9  bulldozer 
driving  down  the  middle  of  the  road.  As  it 
turned  out,  an  individual  was  trying  to  steal 
the  machine  from  a construction  site.  It’s  a 
good  thing  they  teach  defensive  driving  at 
the  training  school. 

— WCO  Mark  Rutkowski,  Swiftwater 


Asking  Too  Much 

Lycoming  — Picking  up  roadkills  is  rou- 
tine during  the  summer,  and  WCOs  soon 
get  used  to  the  smells.  One  day,  however, 
the  smell  lingered  near  my  home  for  a 
couple  of  days.  After  investigating,  1 found 
a deer  that  had  been  hit  on  the  road  in  front 
of  my  house  had  ended  up  near  where  I 
park  my  truck.  Why  couldn’t  it  have  made 
it  another  15  feet  onto  my  deer  rack? 

— WCO  Harolp  Cole,  Williamsport 

Gone  From  the  Ranks 

Centre  — Congratulations  to  neighbor- 
ing WCO  Kris  Krehhs  who  recently  went 
“10-7”  from  the  bachelor  lifestyle.  1 think 
he’s  about  to  discover  what  the  term  “law 
enforcement  supervisor”  really  means.  Best 
of  luck  to  Angela  and  Kris. 

— WCO  Eric  L.  Seth,  Snowshoe 


Show  Your  Appreciation 

Fulton  — Deputy  Lanny  Cornelius  was 
testifying  at  court  when  the  defense  attor- 
ney asked  him  if  he  was  on  duty  at  a par- 
ticular time.  “I’m  a deputy.  I’m  always  on 
duty,”  Lanny  replied.  His  response  wasn’t 
far  from  the  truth,  as  deputies  work  long 
hours  and  take  calls  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night.  This  year  marks  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  our  deputy  program,  so  if  you 
cross  paths  with  one,  he  sure  to  say  thank 
you  for  his  or  her  dedication. 

— WCO  Trams  Rush,  McConnellsburg 
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Any  Time,  Any  Place 

Lackawanna  — Please  don’t  forget 
SPORT  — Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks 
Together  — this  season.  Immediately  re- 
port any  game  violations  you  see  to  a con- 
servation officer  or  region  office. 

— Deputy  Robert  J.  Rrukovitz,  Scranton 


Mercer  — 1 was  interviewing  a couple 
who  had  witnessed  a game  law  violation 
when  they  asked  about  an  abandoned  hea- 
ver dam  behind  their  house.  Usually, 
homeowners  want  beavers  removed,  hut 
these  people  said  the  main  reason  they 
bought  the  house  was  to  enjoy  having  a 
heaver  pond  in  their  backyard.  1 explained 
that  beavers  abandon  dams  periodically, 
when  the  food  supply  diminishes,  hut  move 
back  in  when  there  is  sufficient  food.  1 told 
them  that  at  their  location  there  had  been 
four  different  dams  over  the  last  25  years. 
They  are  now  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  beavers  move  back  in. 

— WCO  James  J.  Donatelli,  Mercer 

Careful  What  You  Wieh  For 

Venango  — Years  ago  hunters  com- 
plained that  because  there  weren’t  a lot  of 
turkeys  the  birds  soon  became  call  shy. 
Now  turkeys  are  so  abundant  that  hunters 
say  toms  can’t  he  called  in  during  the  spring 
because  they  are  always  with  hens. 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Oil  City 


Effective  Advertising 

1 had  some  business  in  Tionesta,  so  I vis- 
ited Forest  County  WCO  Mario  Piccirilli 
and  LMO  George  Miller,  who  told  me  they 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  nuisance 
hear  and  heaver  calls.  They  asked  me  to 
get  the  message  out  to  as  many  people  as  1 
could,  so  here  goes.  Wanted:  Bear  Hunt- 
ers and  Beaver  Trappers  in  Forest 
County.  Hope  this  helps,  Mario,  I couldn’t 
afford  the  billboard. 

— Michael  A.  Dubaich,  Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement  Director,  Harrisburg 

Busted! 

York  — Deputy  Peter  French  and  his 
wife  Sandy  were  picking  the  abundant 
raspberries  that  can  he  found  in  most  of 
the  southern  part  of  this  county.  After 
noticing  one  hush  with  no  berries  that  was 
surrounded  hy  others  loaded  with  fruit, 
Sandy  asked  Peter  what  kind  of  animal 
would  eat  all  the  raspberries  off  only  one 
hush.  Peter  nonchalantly  replied,  “It  could 
be  a bird,  some  mammal  or  Hansen.”  1 
guess  my  passion  for  picking  and  eating 
berries  has  gotten  out. 

— WCO  Our  Hansen,  Red  Lion 

Better  Late  Than  Never 

Bedford  — Food  & Cover  foreman  Jeff 
Winegardner  flushed  a turkey  off  a nest  on 
game  lands  that  contained  13  eggs.  Noth- 
ing unusual  about  that,  except  that  it  was 
July  17. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto,  New  Enterprise 

Was  Good  for  Something 

Clarion  — My  deputies  and  I pros- 
ecuted several  individuals  last  fall  just  by 
being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time, 
and  others  from  tips  provided  by  the  pub- 
lic, but  I’m  amazed  at  how  many  cases  were 
solved  because  of  having  snow  on  the 
ground  throughout  the  hunting  season. 
Many  of  the  violators  were  not  entitely 
truthful,  hut  the  tracks  they  left  in  the  snow 
didn’t  lie. 

— WCO  Alan  Scott,  New  Bethlehem 
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It  Figures 

Montgomery  — Chief  Ray  Fluck  of  the 
Marlborough  Township  Police  Department 
hunted  hard  all  spring,  but  was  unable  to 
bag  a turkey.  Just  after  the  season  ended, 
though,  he  hit  a turkey  with  his  police  car. 

— WCO  Bill  Vroman,  Freperick 

Which  Side  of  the  Fence? 

Perry  — A Safety  Zone  cooperator  told 
me  that  a hunter  stopped  one  day  to  ask  if 
he  could  pick  up  trash  along  the  road  that 
adjoins  the  landowner’s  property.  Two 
weeks  later  another  Safety  Zone  coopera- 
tor  called  me  to  withdraw  his  property  from 
the  public  access  program,  because  he  was 
tired  of  finding  trash  in  his  fields,  having 
treestands  built  without  permission,  and 
people  driving  through  his  cultivated  fields. 
What  kind  of  impression  do  you  leave  after 
hunting  on  others’  property? 

— WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loysville 


Dessert  Table? 

Somerset  — WCOs  are  required  to 
check  bear  culvert  traps  at  least  once  a day, 
and  the  majority  of  officers  use  outdated 
pastry  and  pies  to  bait  traps.  Recently,  dur- 
ing the  span  of  a week,  one  of  my  traps 
caught  three  raccoons  at  one  time,  a dog 
and  then  a fisher.  Mr.  Bruin,  however,  never 
showed.  My  guess  is  the  word  is  out  in  Penn’s 
Wood’s  that  dessert  is  usually  found  in  the 
large  green  metal  barrels. 

— WCO  Brian  E.  Witherite,  Meyersdale 


Jumped  10  Feet 

Snyder  — After  releasing  a raccoon  from 
my  culvert  bear  trap  it  climbed  up  the  near- 
est tree  instead  of  running  off,  and  1 forgot 
about  it.  1 was  rehaiting  the  trap  when  1 
heard  a snap,  and  a few  seconds  later  was 
startled  by  a loud  thud  right  beside  me. 
Apparently,  the  coon  had  picked  the  wrong 
branch  to  step  out  on  and  came  crashing  to 
the  ground. 

— WCO  Harold  J.  Malehorn,  Selinsgrove 

Mother-In-Law  to  the  Rescue 

Blair  — My  wife  was  helping  her  mother 
clean  out  her  cupboard  when  they  came 
upon  an  outdated  bottle  of  butter  pecan 
extract  and,  with  it  destined  for  the  trash,  1 
quickly  claimed  the  aromatic  tonic  for  hear 
trapping  bait.  Well,  Mother  D,  thanks  to 
your  extract  1 captured  my  first  bear  of  the 
season  — a 345 -pound  male  that  I released 
in  Cameron  County. 

— WCO  Steve  Hanczar,  Bellwood 

Almost  a Perfect  Day 

Westmoreland  — 1 was  patrolling  on  the 
last  day  of  gobbler  season  when  1 pulled  off 
in  a secluded  area  after  noticing  a vehicle 
parked  in  a field.  While  sitting  there  1 saw  a 
pair  of  indigo  buntings,  a scarlet  tanager,  a 
red-bellied  woodpecker,  several  song  spar- 
rows, a hooded  warbler  and  two  hunters 
enjoying  a berry  pie  and  coffee  — all  within 
five  minutes.  Oh  yeah,  and  a turkey  hunter 
coming  out  of  the  woods  without  any  fluo- 
rescent orange  on. 

— Deputy  Edward  J.  Farzati,  United 

Ouch! 

Monroe  — During  the  weekend  of  our 
township  cleanup.  Deputy  Bill  McGlone 
and  I noticed  a large  amount  of  trash  along 
a Forest-Game  cooperator’s  property  and  a 
game  lands.  After  checking  with  the  town- 
ship, we  were  able  to  obtain  the  names  of 
two  individuals  who  had  refused  to  pay  the 
$8  dumping  fee,  so  in  the  end  they  were 
fined  nearly  a hundred  times  that  amount. 

— WCO  Peter  F.  Sussendach,  Blakeslee 
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Three  Little  Bears 

Huntingdon  — I responded  to  a call 
about  three  hear  cubs  that  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  a garage  after  their  mother  had  been 
chased  away  after  raiding  a bag  of  dog  food, 
and  1 caught  one  cub  with  my  snare  pole 
and  carried  it  outside.  You’d  be  surprised 
at  just  how  fast  a mother  bear  will  come 
running  when  you  have  her  cuh  hanging 
at  the  end  of  a snare  pole  and  squealing  its 
head  off.  You  might  even  he  more  surprised 
at  just  how  fast  an  old  “game  warden”  can 
move  when  confronted  hy  an  angry  mother 
hear.  After  quickly  releasing  the  one  cub, 
1 thought  it  would  he  wise  to  close  the  ga- 
rage door  and  drop  the  other  two  out  of  a 
small  side  window. 

— WCO  John  B.  Roller,  Huntingdon 

It’s  Working 

Lancaster  — One  day  as  1 drove  by 
property  enrolled  in  CREP  (Conservation 
Reserve  Enhancement  Program) it  was  cer- 
tainly satisfying  to  see  tall  grasses  and  trees 
growing  where  there  once  was  eroding  soil 
and  unfavorable  habitat  for  wildlife.  One 
participant  told  me  that  he  has  noticed 
birds  nesting  and  foraging  on  the  land  he 
set  aside  for  CREP,  something  that  he  saw 
very  little  of  in  years  past. 

— WCO  Jonathan  5.  Zuck,  Manheim 

Wasn’t  It? 

Cumberland  — The  Groff  family  from 
Newville  had  been  eating  breakfast  each 
morning  within  a few  feet  of  a nest  of  barn 
owls  and  didn’t  realize  it.  The  nest  was  in 
a sealed  off  fireplace  in  the  kitchen  of  their 
old  farmhouse.  They  realized  something 
was  amiss  when  the  adult  brought  a skunk 
in  to  feed  the  youngsters,  and  the  odor 
emanated  from  the  fireplace.  Then,  when 
they  heard  a hissing  coming  from  the  fire- 
place, they  removed  the  plywood  sealing 
off  the  entrance  and  found  the  owls.  As 
surprised  as  the  Groffs  were  to  find  the 
owls,  they  were  relieved  that  their  house 
wasn’t  haunted. 

— WCO  Timothy  Grenoble,  Carlisle 


Appreciate  the  Gesture 

Huntingdon  — Acting  on  information 
provided  by  witnesses,  WCOs  and  depu- 
ties from  Huntingdon  and  Pulton  counties 
gathered  enough  evidence  to  charge  an  in- 
dividual with  more  than  90  violations.  On 
the  day  of  the  hearing,  not  only  did  the 
three  witnesses  show  up  to  testify,  hut  also 
about  40  members  of  the  local  community 
to  offer  support. 

— WCO  Robert  A.  Einodshofer, 
Huntingdon 


I have  a Maple  Doughnuts  chain  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  now  it  seems  I’m  the  connec- 
tion for  bait  for  nuisance  hears  in  surround- 
ing counties.  1 have  to  admit  that  trans- 
porting 50  pounds  of  chocolate  doughnuts 
in  my  vehicle  sure  is  tempting. 

— WCO  Chad  R.  Eyler,  York 

Put  the  Terror  in  Him 

Lycoming  — 1 was  fishing  with  Scott 
Denny  on  Cowanesque  Lake  when  we 
spotted  a mink  on  some  rocks.  After  point- 
ing out  and  identifying  the  animal  to  Scott, 
I mentioned  that  mink  can  be  very  aggres- 
sive, and  that  they  sometimes  kill  prey 
larger  than  themselves.  To  our  surprise,  the 
mink  entered  the  water,  swam  to  our  boat, 
and  then  climbed  up  on  the  motor.  1 don’t 
know  who  was  more  scared  — Scott  or  the 
mink. 

— WCO  Jonathan  M.  Wtant, 

Montourbville 
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2003-04  waterfowl  seasons  feature 
expanded  Canada  goose  hunting 
opportunities  and  new  zones 


THE  ATLANTIC  FLYWAY  COUNCIL,  for  the  first  time  in  30 
some  years,  came  to  Pennsylvania  to  formulate 
recommendations  for  flyway  seasons  and  bag  limit 
regulations  for  2003-04.  Representing  1 7 states  and  six 
Canadian  provinces,  the  council  also  discussed  other 
waterfowl  related  issues  in  the  flyway. 


The  2003-04  waterfowl 
seasons  feature  a Youth 
Waterfowl  Hunting  Day,  Sep- 
tember 27;  a regular  Canada 
goose  season  everywhere  in  the 
state  (season  lengths  and  bag 
limits  vary  by  zone);  and  a can- 
vasback  season. 

The  Youth  Waterfowl 
Hunting  Day  is  open  to  li- 
censed junior  hunters,  ages  12- 
15,  when  properly  accompa- 
nied, for  ducks,  mergansers, 

Canada  geese,  moorhens  and  coots. 
Same  daily  bag  limits  as  regular  season 
apply  here. 

Again  this  year,  Canada  goose  hunt- 
ers will  enjoy  a 70-day  season  and  5- 
bird  daily  limit  in  the  Resident  Popu- 
lation Zone,  which  comprises  most  of 
central  and  western  Pennsylvania.  And 
new  this  year,  the  “Atlantic  Population 
Zone,”  has  been  divided  into  North  and 
South  zones,  which  comprise  much  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Both  the  North 
and  South  zones  will  have  a 45 -day 
season  with  a 2-bird  daily  limit,  simi- 
lar to  last  year.  In  addition,  though, 
beginning  Jan.  15,  the  North  AP  Zone 
will  have  a 30-day  season  with  a 5- 
bird  limit. 

Resident  Canada  geese  breed  lo- 
cally throughout  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
extending  up  into  southern  Ontario 
and  Quebec.  They  are  largely  non-mi- 
gratory,  moving  only  slightly  in  winter 
depending  upon  the  weather.  Surveys 
of  nesting  Canada  geese  have  been 
conducted  since  1989  in  Atlantic  Fly- 


way states  from  Virginia  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, including  Pennsylvania.  The  to- 
tal spring  population  estimate  was 
1,083,200,  which  is  essentially  the 
same  as  in  2002  and  the  previous  10- 
year  average. 

The  2003  Pennsylvania  Canada 
goose  population  estimate  of  254,200 
is  similar  to  the  10-year  average  of 
216,100,  and  the  2002  estimate  of 
234,700. 

“As  expected,  the  highest  densities 
of  geese  were  found  in  the  southeast 
portion  of  the  state,”  said  PGC  water- 
fowl  biologist  John  Dunn.  “The  num- 
ber of  breeding  pairs  and  total  popula- 
tion of  Canada  geese  have  increased 
significantly  in  the  state  since  1989. 
However,  estimates  appear  to  have  sta- 
bilized over  the  past  six  years. 

“Based  upon  production  noted  dur- 
ing annual  goose  banding  operations 
in  early  summer,  production  of  resident 
geese  was  similar  to  past  years  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Atlantic  flyway.  Hunt- 
ers can  expect  a large  fall  flight  of  resi- 
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dent  geese  this  hunting  season.” 

The  Southern  James  Bay  Popula- 
tion of  Canada  geese,  which  is  the  pre- 
dominant migratory  goose  population 
in  northwest  Pennsylvania,  nests  on 
Akimiski  Island,  Nunavut  and  in  the 
James  Bay  lowlands  of  Ontario.  There 
were  106,611  Canada  geese  counted 
on  aerial  surveys  this  spring,  which  is 
40  percent  higher  than  in  2002,  and 
similar  to  the  1990  to  2002  average. 
However,  hunting  regulations  for  SJBP 
geese  in  this  three-county  area  — all 
of  Erie,  Mercer  and  Crawford  counties 
— will  be  similar  to  previous  years. 

An  early  statewide  season  for  resi- 
dent Canada  geese  ran  from  Sept.  1 
through  Sept.  25,  with  daily  and  pos- 
session limits  of,  respectively,  five  and 
10  in  most  of  Pennsylvania,  eight  and 
16  in  the  South  AP  Zone.  SGL  46, 
which  includes  the  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area,  was 
closed  during  the  early  season,  as  was 
goose  hunting  on  the  Pymatuning 
Wildlife  Management  Area  in 
Crawford  County  and  the  entire 
Pymatuning  Zone. 

SGL  46,  was  closed  for  the  first  since 
1995  (last  year  only  the  controlled  area 
was  closed),  because  goose  harvests  and 
hunter  success  rates  in  the  controlled 
goose  hunting  area  at  Middle  Creek 
have  declined  by  roughly  50  percent 
over  the  past  10  years.  It’s  thought  that 
liberal  seasons  and  bag  limits  during 
the  September  season  have  contributed 
to  this  decline,  so  the  September  sea- 
son was  closed  this  year  to  give  the  lo- 
cal resident  goose  population  a chance 
to  increase,  and  to  ultimately  provide 
improved  hunting  at  Middle  Creek.  In 
addition,  for  the  regular  goose  season 
(Nov.  15-29,  and  Dec.  15-Jan.  20)  the 
hag  limits  for  Canada  geese  on  all  of 
SGL  46  have  been  reduced  to  one  daily 
and  two  in  possession. 

The  2003-04  duck  seasons  include 
a limited  season  for  canvasbacks,  due 


to  an  increased  breeding  population 
and  improved  production  this  year. 
Also,  the  season  for  pintails  remains  at 
30  days  with  a 1-hird  daily  limit.  While 
the  breeding  population  for  pintails 
increased  this  year,  it  still  remains  a 
concern  because  the  population  is  40 
percent  below  goal. 

“Canvasbacks  are  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  changes  in  breeding  habitat 
conditions,”  Dunn  said.  “Reopening  a 
limited  canvasback  season  has  been 
made  possible  by  improved  breeding 
and  habitat  conditions.  However,  we 
are  continuing  to  keep  a conservative 
season  in  place  for  pintails  as  we  closely 
monitor  the  population. 

“Overall,  habitat  conditions 
throughout  the  range  of  species  impor- 
tant to  Pennsylvania  have  improved 
from  last  year,  thanks  to  the  increased 
precipitation,  a dramatic  improvement 
over  the  droughts  that  were  prevalent 
during  the  previous  two  years.” 

Dunn  noted  the  Atlantic  Brant  hunt- 
ing season  has  remained  60  days  with  a 
3-bird  daily  limit. 

In  addition  to  a regular  Pennsylva- 
nia hunting  license,  persons  16  and 
older  must  have  a Pederal  Migratory 
Bird  and  Conservation  Stamp,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  a “Duck  Stamp,” 
signed  in  ink  across  its  face.  All  water- 
fowl  hunters,  regardless  of  age,  must 
have  a Pennsylvania  Migratory  Game 
Bird  License  to  hunt  waterfowl  and 
other  migratory  birds,  including  doves, 
woodcock,  coots,  moorhens,  rails  and 
snipe.  All  migratory  game  bird  hunters 
in  the  United  States  are  required  to 
complete  a Harvest  Information  Pro- 
gram survey  when  they  purchase  a state 
migratory  game  bird  license.  The  sur- 
vey information  is  then  forwarded  to 
theUSPWS. 

“By  answering  the  questions  on  the 
survey  card,  hunters  will  improve  sur- 
vey efficiency  and  the  quality  of  infor- 
mation used  to  track  the  harvest  of 
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migratory  birds  for  management  pur- 
poses,”  Dunn  said. 

Hunters  must  use  non-toxic  shot 
while  hunting  ducks,  geese  or  coots  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Report  banded  birds 

Dunn  also  stressed  the  importance 
of  reporting  leg-bands  and  web- tags  as 
this  helps  the  Game  Commission  and 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
learn  more  about  waterfowl  move- 
ments, and  survival  and  harvest  rates. 

Waterfowl  hunters  who  take  any 
banded  ducks,  geese  or  doves  are  en- 
couraged to  report  them  by  calling, 
toll-free,  1-800-327-BAND.  Callers 
will  be  asked  where,  when  and  what 
species  of  migratory  game  bird  was 
killed,  in  addition  to  the  band  num- 
ber. This  information  is  crucial  to  the 
successful  management  of  waterfowl. 

Hunters  also  may  report  banded 
birds  by  going  to  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey’s  website  (www.pwrc.usgs.gov), 
click  on  “Bird  Banding  Laboratory,” 
and  select  “How  to  Report  a Bird 
Band.” 

Dunn  noted  that  the  toll-free  report- 
ing program  is  beginning  to  pay  big 
dividends.  Under  the  old  reporting  sys- 
tem, less  than  one-third  of  the  banded 
birds  taken  by  hunters  were  reported. 
Now,  with  the  new  toll-free  system  in 
place,  reporting  rates  are  estimated  to 
have  increased  to  70  to  80  percent.  This 
increase  allows  more  information  to  be 
obtained  from  the  program  and  can 
reduce  banding  costs.  Each  year,  nearly 
380,000  ducks  and  geese  are  banded 
across  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Waterfowlers  cautioned  about  us- 


ing fake  grass  or  electronic  decoys 

Last  winter,  when  snow  covered 
much  of  Pennsylvania,  some 
waterfowlers  started  using  artificial 
grass  around  their  hunting  areas  to  at- 
tract geese.  This  practice  is  illegal. 

According  to  John  Shutter,  Chief 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Bureau’s  En- 
forcement Division,  “Game  Commis- 
sion regulations  specify  that  artificial 
bait  is  unlawful  to  use  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Therefore,  any  product  intended 
to  represent  grass,  the  primary  food  of 
geese,  is  unlawful,  because  it  is  artifi- 
cial bait.” 

Shutter  also  reminded  hunters  that 
the  use  of  electronic  or  electrically 
powered  decoys  is  illegal  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  devices  have  names  such 
as  motion-wing  decoys  or  robo  ducks. 

“Several  waterfowl  hunters  ex- 
pressed confusion  about  the  legality  of 
these  devices  because  some  are  battery- 
operated,”  Shutter  said.  “Because  bat- 
teries provide  electric  power,  the  use 
of  battery-powered  decoys  is  illegal  in 
Pennsylvania.” 

Waterfowl  hunters  cautioned 
about  eating  mergansers 

To  minimize  potential  health  im- 
pacts, hunters  should  not  eat  mergan- 
sers, especially  those  taken  in  the  Lake 
Erie  and  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
hunting  zones. 

Based  on  studies  conducted  in  the 
past  20  years  by  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  mergansers  (especially  common 
and  red-breasted)  in  the  Lake  Erie  re- 
gion have  been  found  with  varying  lev- 
els of  contaminants,  including  PCBs. 

“Mergansers  consume  fish  and  other 
aquatic  organisms  that  may  cause  en- 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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vironmental  contaminants  to  concen- 
trate in  body  tissue,”  Dunn  said. 
“Health  officials  have  issued  similar 
consumption  advisories  for  certain  spe- 
cies of  fish  found  in  these  waters.” 

For  this  same  reason,  the  Game 
Commission  cautions  hunters  to  not 
consume  more  than  two  meals  of  wa- 


terfowl per  month,  and  these  birds 
should  be  skinned  and  the  fat  removed 
before  cooking,  and  stuffing  should  be 
discarded  after  cooking. 

See  the  complete  2003-04  migra- 
tory game  bird  seasons  and  bag  limits, 
and  associated  regulations,  beginning 
on  page  45. 


Antler  restrictions  reminder 


FOR  2003-04,  antler  restrictions  will 
follow  the  new  alignment  of  Wildlife 
Management  Units  (WMUs): 

• In  WMUs  lA,  IB,  2 A,  2B  and 
2D,  to  he  legal  an  antlered  deer  must 
have  at  least  four  points  to  a side; 

• In  all  other  WMUs,  three  points 
to  a side  is  legal; 

• Statewide,  all  junior  license  hold- 
ers, disabled  hunters  with  a permit  to 
use  a vehicle,  and  active  duty  U.S. 
Armed  Services  personnel  may  abide 


by  the  former  antler  restrictions  of  one 
antler  of  three  or  more  inches  in  length 
or  one  antler  with  at  least  two  points. 

Also,  new  this  year,  a point  is  de- 
fined as  any  antler  projection  (includ- 
ing the  brow  tine)  at  least  one  inch  in 
length  from  base  to  tip.  The  main  beam 
shall  be  counted  as  a point  regardless 
of  length. 

An  antlerless  deer  is  defined  as  a 
deer  without  antlers,  or  a deer  with 
antlers  both  less  than  three  inches. 


PCC  pays  $1.7  million  to  local 
governments 


FOR  THE  2003  tax  year,  the  Game 
Commission  paid  $1,706,403.63  to 
local  governments  in  the  65  of  the  state’s 
67  counties  that  contain  state  game 
lands.  The  payments  were  sent  to 
county  treasurers,  school  districts  and 
municipal  governments  to  offset  the 
loss  of  potential  property  tax  revenues. 

The  Game  Commission  has  been 
making  in-lieu-of-tax  payments  to  lo- 
cal governments  since  1929.  State 
game  lands,  however,  do  not  draw  on 
municipal  services.  In  fact,  in  most 
cases,  state  game  lands  attract  people 
to  nearby  communities  to  pursue  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  hiking,  wildlife  viewing 
and  other  outdoor  related  attributes. 
This  makes  state  game  lands  an  eco- 
nomic asset  to  these  communities, 
along  with  the  fact  that  game  lands  do 


not  cause  financial  drains  on  munici- 
pal services,  such  as  schools,  water  or 
sewer  services,  public  maintenance  or 
police  protection. 

The  Game  Commission  has  been 
acquiring  state  game  lands  since  1920 
by  using  revenues  from  hunting  and 
furtaking  licenses;  timher,  coal,  oil,  gas 
and  mineral  sales  from  state  game  lands; 
and  the  state’s  share  of  a federal  excise 
tax  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition. 
These  state  game  lands  are  managed 
by  the  Game  Commission  to  serve  as 
wildlife  habitats  and  public  hunting 
and  trapping  grounds.  The  Game  Com- 
mission has  state  game  land  holdings 
in  every  county  except  Philadelphia 
and  Delaware. 

In  1929,  the  General  Assembly  set 
the  Game  Commission’s  in-lieu-of-tax 
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payments  at  five  cents  per  acre.  In 
1963,  the  rate  was  increased  to  20 
cents;  in  1980,  39  cents;  in  1984,  60 
cents;  and  in  1995,  the  rate  was  set  at 
the  present  $1.20  per  acre.  This  $1.20 
per  acre  is  evenly  divided  between  the 


county,  school  district  and  municipal 
governments  based  on  the  acres  of 
state  game  lands  within  each  political 
subdivision.  The  Game  Commission 
currently  pays  on  a total  of 
1,422,002.95  acres  statewide. 


West  Nile  virus  precautions 


WEST  NILE  virus  is  no  reason  to  limit 
your  outdoor  activities,  but  you  can 
and  should  try  to  reduce  your  risk  of 
being  bitten  by  mosquitoes.  To  com- 
bat the  spread  of  West  Nile  virus, 
which  is  transmitted  by  mosquitoes, 
Pennsylvania  has  developed  a com- 
prehensive program  that  covers  all  67 
counties  and  includes  trapping  mos- 
quitoes, collecting  dead  birds,  and 
monitoring  horses,  people  and  senti- 
nel chickens. 

West  Nile  virus  can  cause  encepha- 
litis or  meningitis.  It  is  spread  to  hu- 
mans, birds  and  other  animals  through 
the  bite  of  an  infected  mosquito.  A 
mosquito  becomes  infected  by  biting 
a bird  that  is  carrying  the  virus. 

Bob  Boyd,  Game  Commission  Bu- 
reau of  Wildlife  Management  assistant 
director,  lists  the  following  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  hunting  and  West 
Nile  virus: 

• Crows  and  blue  jays  are  most  sus- 
ceptible. There  is  no  major  risk  of  in- 
fection for  game  bird  species.  Game 
birds  can  contract  the  virus,  but  the 


virus  usually  clears  the  bloodstream  in 
a short  time.  Thus  the  bird  is  no  longer 
infectious. 

• There  is  no  evidence  that  hu- 
mans can  contract  the  disease  by 
touching  or  field-dressing  a bird.  As  a 
precaution,  wear  rubber  gloves  when 
handling  or  field-dressing  any  game 
animal,  and  wash  hands  and  tools 
thoroughly  after  field-dressing. 

• There  is  no  evidence  that  a dog 
can  become  infected  by  flushing,  re- 
trieving or  eating  a bird. 

• There  is  no  evidence  that  the  vi- 
rus is  spread  through  consumption  of 
meat,  or  that  meat  is  even  affected. 
As  with  any  wild  game,  always  cook 
meat  thoroughly. 

• Wear  long  sleeved  shirts  and 
pants,  and  use  insect  repellent  con- 
taining DEET  while  outside  where 
mosquitoes  are  present. 

For  more  information  about  West 
Nile  virus,  contact  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Health  at  1-877-PA- 
HEALTH  (toll-free);  or  visit  its 
website  (www.westnile.state.pa.us). 


Three  new  region  directors 

THREE  NEW  region  directors  have  Southcentral  Region  and  has  since  re- 
been  named  in  recent  months.  Den-  tired. 

nis  Duza  is  the  new  director  for  the  As  regional  director,  Dusza  will  be 
Northcentral  Region,  replacing  Barry  responsible  for  all  Game  Gommission 
Hambley;  Matt  Hough  has  been  se-  activities  in  the  agency’s  10-county 
lected  to  head  the  Southwest  Region,  Northcentral  Region, 
replacing  Harry  Richards;  and  Doug  He  began  his  career  with  the  Game 
Killough  is  the  new  director  of  the  Commission  in  1977,  as  a WCO  trainee 
Southeast  Region,  replacing  Barry  in  the  17th  Class  of  the  Ross  Leffler 
Moore,  who  transferred  to  the  School  of  Conservation.  Upon  gradu- 
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ation  in  1978  he  was  assigned  to  serve 
as  a WCO  in  the  Northcentral  Region. 
In  1979,  Dusza  transfered  to  the  cen- 
tral Lycoming  County  district. 

From  1993  until  1999,  Dusza  served 
as  a Land  Management  Group  Super- 
visor in  Lycoming  and  Union  coun- 
ties. In  1999,  he  was  promoted  to  Land 
Management  Supervisor  for  the  entire 
Northcentral  Region. 

Hough  is  responsible  for  all  Game 
Gommission  programs  in  the  agency’s 
10-county  Southwest  Region.  He  be- 
gan his  career  with  the  Game  Gommis- 
sion in  1981,  as  a WGO  trainee  in  the 
1 8th  Glass  at  Ross  Leffler.  Upon  gradu- 
ation in  1982,  he  served  as  a WCO  in 
Westmoreland  County,  and  then  in 
Washington  County. 


In  1992,  Hough  was  promoted  to 
the  Game  Gommission’s  Southwest 
Region  Office,  where  he  served  as  Fed- 
eral Aid  Supervisor,  Information  and 
Education  Supervisor  and,  most  re- 
cently, as  Law  Enforcement  Supervi- 
sor. 

Douglas  Killough  is  now  in  charge 
of  administering  all  PGC  programs  in 
the  agency’s  13 -county  Southeast  Re- 
gion. Prior  to  becoming  region  direc- 
tor, Killough  served  as  the  region’s  Ped- 
eral  Aid  Supervisor  from  1992  until 
2003.  In  1977,  Killough  began  his  ca- 
reer with  the  Game  Gommission  as  a 
member  of  the  17th  Class,  and  upon 
graduation  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Southwest  Region  office  and  then 
transferred  to  Montgomery  County. 


Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  initiates  reward  fund 

Information  sought  about  arson  to 
Jefferson  County  WCO's  residence 


GAME  COMMISSION  and  State  Po- 
lice  officials  are  seeking  information 
about  a case  of  arson  that  damaged  the 
home  and  garage  of  WCO  Roger 
Hartless,  terrorized  his  family,  and  de- 
stroyed his  state  vehicle.  While  the 
vehicle  and  all  the  equipment  inside 
of  it  were  completely  destroyed,  using 
a regular  garden  hose,  WCO  Hartless 
was  able  to  contain  the  fire  that  spread 
to  his  house  and  garage  until  the  local 
fire  department  arrived  on  the  scene. 
Total  damage  estimates  are  $45,000. 

Anyone  with  information  about 
this  case  is  encouraged  to  contact  the 
State  Police  DuBois  Barracks  at  814- 
371-4652;  the  Game  Commission’s 
Northwest  Region  Office  at  1-877- 
877-0299;  or  Pennsylvania  Crime 
Stoppers  at  1-800-4PA-T1PS,  which 
could  make  the  caller  eligible  for  up 


to  $2,000  in  reward  money.  All  infor- 
mation will  he  kept  strictly  confiden- 
tial. 

To  assist  in  the  investigation,  the 
Pennsylvania  Pederation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  (PFSC)  is  manag- 
ing a reward  fund  for  information  that 
leads  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
the  person  or  persons  responsible  for 
this  act  of  terrorism.  Contributions  may 
he  sent  to:  PPSC,  Officer  Assault  Re- 
ward Pund,  2426  North  Second  St., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110.  Checks  (do  not 
send  cash)  should  he  made  payable  to 
“PFSC.” 

Already,  in  addition  to  the  PFSC, 
the  United  Bowhunters  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  Pennsylvania  Deer  Association, 
the  Association  of  State  and  County 
Detectives  and  many  Game  Commis- 
sion employees  and  other  individuals 
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have  contributed  to  the  reward  fund. 

“The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  supports  the  inves- 
tigation into  this  case,  and  we  hope 
that  those  behind  these  horrendous  acts 
are  held  responsible,”  said  Melody 
Zullinger,  PFSC  executive  director.  “As 


hunters  and  trappers,  we  need  to  show 
support  for  those  who  are  sworn  to  pro- 
tect our  wildlife  resources,  and  help 
defend  our  hunting  and  trapping  heri- 
tage.” Zullinger  noted  that,  in  the  event 
the  reward  money  is  not  needed,  the 
PFSC  will  return  all  contributions. 


Boop  sworn  in  as  new  game 

commissioner 


THOMAS  E.  BOOP  of  Sunbury, 
Northumberland  County,  has  become 
a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board 
of  Game  Commissioners,  sworn  in  Au- 
gust 27  by  Northumberland  County 
President  Judge  Robert  B.  Sacavage. 

“I  am  very  pleased  with  this  appoint- 
ment and  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  other  Commissioners,  Executive 
Director  Vern  Ross,  and  the  entire 
Game  Commission  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance our  outdoor  heritage,”  Boop  said. 
“While  I will  continue  to  practice  law 
full-time,  I pledge  to  fulfill  my  duties 
as  this  region’s  representative  on  the 
board.” 

Gov.  Edward  G.  Rendell  nominated 
Boop  to  the  Board  of  Game  Commis- 
sioners on  July  1,  2003.  He  was  over- 
whelmingly confirmed  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Senate  on  July  28,  2003. 

A native  of  Laurelton,  Union 
County,  and  a lifelong  hunter,  Boop 
operates  a sole  practice  law  office.  He 
has  been  an  associate  or  partner  in 


Sunbury  law  firms  since  1974.  In  addi- 
tion to  serving  as  a private  practice  law- 
yer, he  also  served  as  an  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Northumberland 
County  from  1976-1984. 

Boop  is  a member  of  the  Buffalo 
Valley  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Union 
County  Sportsmen’s  Club,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  the  Ruffed 
Grouse  Society.  He  is  a member  and 
captain  of  the  Huckleberry  Hunting 
Lodge,  and  a member  and  co-captain 
of  the  Little  Mountain  Regulars.  He 
also  is  a member  of  Mifflinburg  Lodge 
#370;  a member  and  former  council 
officer  of  Zion  Lutheran  Church  in 
Sunbury;  and  a member  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Sunbury  Rotary  Club. 

Raised  on  a dairy  farm  enrolled  by 
his  father  in  the  PGC’s  Cooperative 
Farm-Game  Program,  Boop  is  the 
owner  and  president  of  Willowcreek 
Farm,  a livestock  operation,  which  also 
is  enrolled  in  the  Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  Program. 


Pennsylvania  wins  2003  Envirothon 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  Envirothon  team, 
comprised  of  five  young  men  from 
North  East  High  School,  Erie  County, 
captured  first  place  in  the  2003 
intematioinal  Envirothon  competition 
held  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Emmitsburg,  Maryland.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania team  scored  572.30  points  out 


of  a possible  700.  Members  of  the 
champion  team  are  Doug  Fynan, 
Markus  Fish,  Jeff  Stempka,  Billy  Rouse 
and  Nick  Barber.  Team  coaches  are 
John  Hallenburg  and  Jeremy  Stempka. 
Teams  representing  Pennsylvania  have 
won  nine  of  the  16  national/intema- 
tional  events  since  1988. 
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Each  ot  the  five  North  East  team 
memhers  received  a $3,000  scholarship 
and  products  from  Canon,  sponsor  of 
the  competition.  In  all,  250  high 
school  students  from  41  states  and  6 
Canadian  provinces  participated  in 
what  turned  out  to  he  North  America’s 
largest  high  school  environmental  edu- 
cation  competition  for  a share  of  the 
$30,000  in  college  scholarships. 

The  Canon  Envirothon  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  a series  of  competitions  that 
began  this  past  spring  involving  more 
than  500,000  teenagers  throughout 


North  America.  In  written  tests  and  oral 
presentations,  five  member  teams  from 
schools  and  organizations  competed  for 
the  distinction  of  representing  their 
state  or  province. 

Each  team’s  knowledge  was  tested 
under  the  supervision  of  foresters,  soil 
scientists  and  wildlife  specialists.  Team- 
work, problem  solving  and  oral  pre- 
sentation skills  were  evaluated  as  each 
team  offers  a panel  of  judges  an  oral 
presentation  containing  recommenda- 
tions for  solving  an  environmental 
challenge. 
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October  10  & 11  The  Game  Commission’s 
Becoming  an  Outdoors- Woman  program  and  Project 
WILD  present  a “Wild  About  Elk”  Beyond  BOW  event 
in  Northcentral  PA.  Learn  about  the  biology,  ecology 
and  management  of  this  magnificent  species.  Teachers 


can  earn  Act  48  hours  for  attending. 


November  7 Beyond  BOW,  The  Game  Gommission’s  Becoming  an 
Outdoors- Woman  program  and  Hawk  Mountain  present  a “Hawking  at 
Hawk  Mountain”  event  near  Eckville  (Berks  County).  Learn  about  the 
wonders  of  raptor  migration  and  then  experience  it  firsthand  at  the 
world  reknowned  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary. 


Por  more  on  these  events  and  other  BOW  progams,  write  PA-BOW, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17110-9797,  (717-705-9350);  e-mail  pa-bow@state.pa.us;  or  visit 
^ http://sites.state.pa.us/bow 


State  game  lands  tours 

October  5,  SGL  95,  Butler  County — Tour  will  start  at  crew  headquarters 
building  on  State  Route  308.  Come  and  see  the  habitat  work  being  done  on 
your  game  lands;  get  ideas  to  improve  wildlife  habitat  on  your  own  property; 
discuss  habitat  techniques  with  PGC  land  managers. 

See  warm  season  grasses;  sharecrop  fields;  water  level  and  wetland  manage- 
ment; bald  eagle  nest;  winter  thermal  cover;  grouse  and  turkey  bugging  strips; 
hat,  bluebird,  and  duck  nesting  boxes;  wetland  restoration  areas;  and  hydroax 
work.  Pour-wheel-drive  is  not  necessary,  but  vehicles  with  low  ground  clearance 
may  scrape  in  places.  Tour  will  he  a loop,  ending  back  at  the  crew  headquarters 
building.  Stay  and  enjoy  a picnic  supper  provided  by  the  Butler  County  Chapter 
of  Waterfowl  USA  after  the  tour. 
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October  19,  SGLs  110  and  211,  Berks  and  Dauphin  counties  — Tour 
hours  will  be  from  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  The  SGL  211  tour,  always  extremely  popular, 
starts  at  the  west  end  of  the  valley,  near  the  town  of  Dauphin,  and  features  not 
only  many  of  the  Game  Gommission’s  habitat  management  procedures,  but  also 
many  of  the  fascinating  historical  aspects  of  the  Stony  Creek  valley. 

October  5,  SGL  290  (Haldeman  Island),  Dauphin  County  — This  is  a 3- 
mile,  self-guided  walking  tour  over  flat  terrain  on  a Susquehanna  River  island. 
Highlights  include  waterfowl  management  and  bald  eagles.  PGC  personnel  will 
explain  management  techniques  and  programs.  The  tour  begins  at  the  parking 
area  along  Routes  1 1-15  just  north  of  the  Route  322  interchange.  Noon  - 3 p.m. 
October  19,  SGL  26,  Bedford/Blair  counties  — This,  the  region’s  most  popu- 
lar tour,  highlights  mountainous  terrain  and  fall  foliage.  The  7-mile,  self-guided 
auto  tour  begins  at  the  parking  area  on  the  northeast  side  of  Route  869,  between 
Pavia  and  Beaverdale,  and  concludes  near  the  village  of  Blue  Knob.  Noon  - 4 
p.m. 


Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  2003-04 

Webless  Migratory  Birds 

Shooting  hours;  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Possession  limit  is  twice  the  daily  bag  limit  except  for  rails  (see  table). 

Species  Open  Season  (dates  inclusive)  Daily  Limit 


Doves'^ 

Sept.  1 - Oct.  4 

12 

Nov.  1 - 29 

12 

Dec.  26  - Jan.  1 

12 

Woodcock 

Oct.  18 -Nov.  15 

3 

Common  Snipe  (Wilson’s) 

Oct.  18 -Nov.  22 

8 

Rails  (Sora  and  Virginia  only)  ® 

Sept.  1 - Nov.  8 

25^ 

Moorhens,  Gallinules 

Sept.  1 - Nov.  8 

15 

During  the  Sept.  1 to  Oct.  4 portion  of  the  dove  season,  shooting  hours  are  noon  to 
sunset.  During  the  remainder  of  the  season,  shooting  hours  are  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

® No  open  seasons  on  other  rails. 

Singly  or  aggregate  combinations. 

Canada  Geese 

Pymatuning  Zone 

Nov.  15  - Dec.  25  (1  daily  bag  limit) 

No  September  goose  season  in  Crawford  County  south  of  SR  198  from  the 
Ohio  state  line  to  intersection  of  SR  18,  to  intersection  of  US  Route  322/SR  18, 
to  intersection  of  SR  3013,  south  to  Crawford/Mercer  County  line.  (Pymatuning 
Zone) 

Atlantic  Population  Zone  North 

Sept.  1 - 25  (5  daily  bag  limit,  10  in  possession) 

Nov.  15  - 29  and  Dec.  9 - Jan.  14  (2  daily  ) 

Jan.  15  - Feb.  14  (5  daily) 
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Atlantic  Population  Zone  South 

Sept.  1 - 25  (8  daily  bag  limit,  16  in  possession) 

Nov.  15  -29  and  Dec.  15.  - Jan.  20  (2  daily  ) Except  one  daily  on  SGL  46 
(Middle  Creek) 

No  September  goose  season  on  SGL  46  (Middle  Creek;  both  the  controlled 
and  public  areas  are  closed.) 

Southern  James  Bay  Canada  Goose  Hunting  Zone 

Sept.  1 - 25  (5  daily,  10  in  possession) 

Nov.  1 5 - Dec.  31(2  daily) 

Jan.  15  - Feb.  14  (5  daily) 

Resident  Canada  Goose  Zone 

Sept.  1 - 25  (5  daily,  10  in  possession) 

Nov.  15-29  and  Dec.  1 1 - Feb.  14  (5  daily) 


Pymatuning 

Zone 


Canada  Goose  Hunting  Zones  for  2003-04 


Resident  Canada  Goose  Zone  (RP):  All  of  Pennsylvania  except  for 
Crawford,  Erie,  and  Mercer  counties  and  the  area  east  of  1-83  from  the  Maryland 
state  line  to  the  intersection  of  US  Route  30  to  the  intersection  of  SR  441  to 
intersection  of  1-283,  east  of  1-283  to  1-83,  east  of  1-83  to  intersection  of  1-81, 
north  of  1-81  to  the  intersection  of  US  Route  322,  east  of  US  Route  322  to 
intersection  of  SR  147,  east  of  SR  147  to  intersection  of  1-180,  east  of  1-180  to 
intersection  of  US  Route  220,  east  of  US  Route  220  to  the  New  York  state  line. 

SJBP  Zone:  Erie,  Mercer  and  Crawford  Counties  except  for  the  Pymatuning 
Zone. 

Pymatuning  Zone:  The  area  south  of  SR  198  from  the  Ohio  state  line  to 
intersection  of  SR  18  to  intersection  of  US  Route  322/SR  18,  to  intersection  of 
SR  3013,  south  to  the  Crawford/Mercer  County  line. 

AP  Zone:  The  area  east  of  1-83  from  the  Maryland  state  line  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  US  Route  30  to  the  intersection  of  SR  441  to  intersection  of  1-283,  east 
of  1-283  to  1-83,  east  of  1-83  to  intersection  of  1-81,  north  of  1-81  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  US  Route  322,  east  of  US  Route  322  to  intersection  of  SR  147,  east  of 
SR  147  to  intersection  of  1-180,  east  of  1-180  to  intersection  of  US  Route  220, 
east  of  US  Route  220  to  the  New  York  state  line. 
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South:  The  area  east  of  I'83  from  the  Maryland  state  line  to  the  intersection 
of  US  Route  30  to  the  intersection  of  SR  441  to  intersection  of  1-283,  east  of  I- 
283  to  1-83,  east  of  1-83  to  intersection  of  1-81,  east  of  1-81  to  the  intersection  of 
1-80,  south  of  1-80  to  New  Jersey  state  line. 

North:  The  remainder  of  the  AP  zone. 

Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots  & Mergansers 
Atlantic  Brant 

Oct.  11-  Dec.  19  (3  hrant  daily  bag  limit,  6 in  possession). 

Snow  Geese 

Nov.  7 - Mar.  10  (15  daily  bag  limit,  no  possession  limit). 

Season  Dates 

Lake  Erie  Zone 

Pintails:  Dec.  2 - Jan.  5. 

Canvasbacks:  Dec.  2 -Jan.  5 

All  other  ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers:  Oct.  27  - Nov.  1 and  Nov. 
4 - Jan.  5. 

North  Zone 

Pintails:  Oct.  1 1-  25  &.  Nov.  15  - Dec.  4. 

Canvasbacks:  Nov.  15 -Dec.  19. 

All  other  ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers:  Oct.  1 1-25  and  Nov.  15  - 
Jan.  8. 

Northwest  Zone 

Pintails:  Oct.  1 1 - 25  & Nov.  1 - 20. 

Canvasbacks:  Nov.  21  - Dec.  25. 

All  other  ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers:  Oct.  11-25  and  Nov.  1 - 
Dec.  25. 

South  Zone 

Pintails  - Oct.  11-18&lNov.  15  - Dec.  11. 

Canvasbacks  - Nov.  15  - Dec.  19. 

All  other  ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers:  Oct.  11-18  and  Nov.  15 
-Jan.  15. 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest — 1-877-877-7137  Northeast — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  l-888-PGC'8001.  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All  other 
calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  tegion  numbet  above. 
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No  Open  Season:  All  Swans,  Harlequin  Ducks,  and  White- 

Fronted  Geese 


Bag  Limits 

Ducks:  6 daily,  12  in  possession;  daily  limit  may  not  include  more  than  4 
mallards  including  2 hen  mallards,  1 black  duck,  1 pintail,  1 mottled  duck,  1 
fulvous  tree  duck,  2 wood  ducks,  2 redheads,  1 canvashack,  4 scoters  and  3 
scaup.  Possession  limit  may  not  include  more  than  8 mallards  including  4 hens, 
2 black  ducks,  2 pintails,  2 mottled  duck,  2 fulvous  tree  duck,  4 wood  ducks,  4 
redheads,  2 canvashacks,  8 scoters  and  6 scaup. 

Mergansers:  5 daily,  not  more  than  1 hooded  merganser,  2 in  possession. 
Coots:  1 5 daily,  30  in  possession 

DUCK  ZONES  - Ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots,  mergansers 
Lake  Erie  Zone  - Lake  Erie,  Presque  Isle  and  the  area  within  1 50 
yards  of  the  Lake  Erie  shoreline. 

Northwest  Zone  - The  area  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lake  Erie  Zone  and 
including  all  of  Erie  and  Crawford  counties  and  all  of  Mercer  and  Venango 
counties  north  of  L80. 

North  Zone  - The  area  east  of  the  Northwest  Zone  and  north  of  L80  to  Route 
220,  north  from  T80  to  L180,  north  and  east  of  L180  from  Route  220  to  L80, 
north  of  T80  from  T180  to  the  Delaware  River. 

South  Zone  - All  of  state  not  in  the  Lake  Erie,  Northwest  and  North  Zones. 

Taking  Of  Mute  Swans  Prohibited 

Hunters  should  he  aware  that  it  is  illegal  to  take  mute  swans.  Although  this 
species  is  not  native  to  North  America  and  at  one  time  was  not  protected  under 
federal  or  state  law,  in  2001  it  was  placed  under  the  federal  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act.  In  effect,  this  gives  mute  swans  the  same  protection  as  native 
waterfowl;  they  may  not  be  taken  without  authorization.  At  this  time  the  U.  S. 
Eish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  not  authorized  the  taking  of  mute  swans  by 
hunters  or  any  other  members  of  the  general  public.  The  USFWS  and  PGC  are 
concerned  about  the  negative  effects  of  mute  swans  on  habitat  and  native 
wildlife,  and  have  developed  a management  plan  to  minimize  these  effects. 
There  is  no  open  season  on  swans  of  any  species  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Summary  of  Federal  Regulations 

Notice:  The  material  below  is  only  a summary.  Each  hunter  should  also  consult  the  actual  Federal 
Regulations  which  may  be  found  in  Title  50,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Part  20.  In  addition  to  State 
regulations,  the  following  Federal  rules  also  apply  to  the  taking,  possession,  shipping,  transporting  and 
storing  of  migratory  game  birds. 

Restrictions:  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds: 

• With  a trap,  snare,  net,  crossbow,  rifle,  pistol,  revolver,  swivel  gun,  shotgun  larger  than  1 0-gauge, 
punt  gun,  battery  gun,  machine  gun,  fishhook,  poison,  drug,  explosive  or  stupefying  substance. 

• With  a shotgun  capable  of  holding  more  than  three  shells,  unless  it  is  plugged  with  a one  piece 
filler  which  is  incapable  of  removal  without  disassembling  the  gun. 

• From  a sink  box  (a  low  floating  device,  having  a depression  affording  the  hunter  a means  of 
concealment  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water). 

• From  or  with  the  aid  or  use  of  a car  or  other  motor-driven  land  conveyance,  or  any  aircraft. 

• From  or  by  means  of  any  motor  boat  or  sail  boat  unless  the  motor  has  been  completely  shut  off 
and/or  the  sail  furled,  and  its  progress  therefrom  has  ceased. 

• By  the  use  or  aid  of  live  decoys.  All  live,  tame  or  captive  ducks  and  geese  shall  be  removed  for 
a period  of  10  consecutive  days  prior  to  hunting,  and  confined  within  an  enclosure  which 
substantially  reduces  the  audibility  of  their  calls  and  totally  conceals  such  tame  birds  from  the 
sight  of  migratory  waterfowl. 

• Using  recorded  mmigratory  bird  calls  or  sounds,  or  electrically  amplified  imitations  of  bird  calls. 

• By  driving,  rallying  or  chasing  birds  with  any  motorized  conveyance  or  any  sailboat  to  put  them 
in  the  range  of  hunters. 

• By  the  aid  of  baiting  (placing  feed  such  as  corn,  wheat,  salt  or  other  teed  to  constitute  a lure  or 
enticement),  or  on  or  over  any  baited  area.  Fdunters  should  be  aware  that  a baited  area  is 
considered  to  be  baited  for  10  days  after  the  removal  of  the  bait. 

For  additional  information  on  federal  regulations,  contact:  Senior  Resident 
Agent,  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service, 

Elizabeth,  NJ  07201 ; 1 -973-645-5910 
Waterfowl  hunting  is  not  permitted  on  Sundays. 

Shooting  or  Falconry  Hours:  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds  except  during  the  hours 
open  to  shooting  and  falconry  as  prescribed. 

Daily  Bag  Limit:  No  person  shall  take  in  any  one  day  more  than  one  daily  hag  limit. 

Field  Possession  Limit:  No  person  shall  possess  more  than  one  daily  bag  limit  while  in  the  field  or 
returning  from  the  field  to  one’s  car,  hunting  camp,  home,  etc. 

Wanton  Waste:  All  migratory  game  birds  killed  or  crippled  shall  he  retrieved,  if  possible,  and  retained 
in  the  custody  of  the  hunter  in  the  field. 

Tagging:  No  person  shall  give,  put  or  leave  any  migratory  game  birds  at  any  place  or  in  the  custody 
of  another  person  unless  the  birds  are  tagged  by  the  hunter  with  the  following  information:  the 
hunter’s  signature  and  address;  the  total  number  of  birds  involved,  by  species;  and  the  dates  such 
birds  were  killed.  No  person  or  business  shall  receive  or  have  in  custody  any  migratory  game  birds 
belonging  to  another  person  unless  such  birds  are  tagged. 

Possession  of  Live  Birds:  Wounded  birds  reduced  to  possession  shall  be  immediately  killed  and 
included  in  the  daily  bag  limit. 

Dressing:  No  person  shall  completely  field  dress  any  migratory  game  bird  (except  doves)  and  then 
transport  the  birds  from  the  field.  The  head  or  one  fully  feathered  wing  must  remain  attached  to 
all  such  birds  while  being  transported  from  the  field  to  one’s  home  or  to  a migratory  bird  preservation 
facility. 

Nontoxic  Shot,  Shot  Size:  NONTOXICSFfOT  must  be  used  while  hunting  ducks,  geese  and/or 
coots  in  Pennsylvania;  the  possession  of  lead  shot  while  hunting  ducks,  geese  and/or  coots  is 
unlawful.  Shot  for  waterfowl  hunting  may  not  he  larger  than  T size. 

Nontoxic  shot  types  approved  by  the  U.S.  Fish  & W ildlife  Service  are:  Steel  shot,  steel  shot  with 
coating  ( 1 % of  either  copper,  nickel,  zinc  chromat,  or  zinc  chloride),  hismuth-t  in,  tungsten- iron, 
tungsten-polymer,  tungsten-matrix  and  tungsten-nickel  (HEVl-SHOT). 

Decoys:  The  use  of  decoys  powered  or  operated  by  batteries  or  any  other  source  of  electricity  are 
unlawful  for  use  in  Pennsylvania. 

Baiting:  The  use  of  any  sort  of  artificial  substance  or  product  as  bait  or  an  attractant  is  prohibited. 
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Pennsylvania 

The  largest  known  eastern  hemlock 
tree  in  the  state  can  be  found  at 
Cook  Forest  State  Park  in  Clarion  and 
Forest  counties.  The  tree  is  125  feet 
tall  and  has  a diameter  at  breast 
height  of  193  inches.  It  comes  close 
to  being  the  largest  eastern  hemlock 
in  the  nation;  the  national  champion 
is  at  Great  Smokey  Mountains 
National  Park. 

Utah 

A mule  deer  taken  by  a hunter  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state  last  fall  was 
the  first  confirmation  of  chronic  wasting 
disease  in  Utah. 


North  Dakota 

Hunters  took  358,400  ducks  in  2000  — 
down  from  374,600  in  1999.  The  average 
season  hag  decreased  from  6.1  ducks  per 
hunter  to  5.9.  Mallards  comprised  55 
percent  of  the  harvest  and  gadwall  13. 
There  were  270,300  geese  taken  in  2000  — 
4.4  geese  per  hunter  — and  Canadas  made 
up  64  percent  of  the  harvest,  while  snows, 
blues  and  Ross’s  made  up  the  rest. 

Nebraska 

There  were  12  hunting  related 
incidents  in  2002  and,  for  the  second 
year  in  a row,  no  fatalities.  Over  the 
past  10  years  there  have  been  an 
average  of  12  hunting  incidents  each 
year  in  the  state. 


Oregon 

A hill  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  that  would  increase  hear  and  cougar  hunting 
opportunities  by  allowing  sportsmen  to  use  hounds  and  permit  baiting  for  hears.  In 
1994,  out'of'State  animal  rights  groups  worked  to  pass  a ballot  initiative  that  banned 
cougar  hunting  and  outlawed  bear  baiting  and  hunting  with  hounds.  Since  then,  bear 
and  cougar  populations  have  increased,  and  the  House  Committee  of  Agriculture  and 
Natural  Resources  believes  the  seasons  should  be  reinstateel. 


Montana 

More  Montanans  go  hunting,  per 
capita,  than  residents  of  any  other 
state.  Twenty-four  percent  of  adults 
pursue  game  each  fall.  The  closest 
other  states  are  North  Dakota,  19 
percent;  Wyoming,  17  percent;  and 
West  Virginia,  17  percent. 


Colorado 

Hunters  recorded  a record  harvest  in  2002, 
taking  61,174  elk,  edging  out  the  previous 
record  of  60,120  set  in  2000.  Hunters  also 
took  more  than  35,000  deer  in  2002,  for  a 
success  rate  of  44  percent,  up  from  32,634 
taken  in  2001. 


Wyoming 

In  2001  hunters  harvested  26,864  antelope,  38,305  mule  deer,  22,772  elk, 
1,215  moose  and  206  bighorn  sheep.  For  comparisan  purposes,  in  1941 
hunters  took  5,337  antelope,  8,043  deer,  5,076  elk,  64  moose  and  20  bighorn 
sheep. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


I want  the  youngster  to  continue  along  the 
hunters  path  so  he  will  experience  those  still,  gray 
dawns  in  a treestand,  when  you  turn  at  crunching 
in  the  leaves  and  see  pale  antlers  in  the  mist,  a 
buck  approaching  on  cautious  tiptoe . 

The  Natural 


TO  SOME  it  comes  easy.  The  want  to, 
the  how  to,  the  why  to.  They  are 
“born  hunters.”  Or  are  they?  Are  some 
people  naturals?  Or  do  we  all  have  to 
struggle  through  sit-and-listen  classes  and 
the  always'open  school  of  hard  knocks  to 
become  hunters? 

If  1 had  to  bet  on  a bom  hunter,  it  would 
be  my  nephew,  John.  He  certainly  doesn’t 
live  in  a world  where  he  is  exposed  to  wild- 
life and  the  outdoors  every  day.  Instead, 
John  lives  not  far  from  New  York  City,  in 
a typical  suburban  town  where  the  closest 
thing  to  the  “wilds”  is  when  the  grass  gets 
high. 


John  is  either  naturally  a hunter,  or 
what  he  absorbed  while  a babe  in  arms  has 
become  ingrained.  Before  he  passed  away, 
my  dad,  John’s  grandfather,  reminisced 
regularly  about  his  hunts  and  talked  often 
about  the  outdoors  and  wildlife.  John’s  dad, 
my  brother,  is  also  a longtime  hunter.  He 
has  swapped  hunting  tales  with  my  hus- 
band and  me,  and  many  times  while  the 
little  one  rode  his  knee. 

Whatever  the  cause,  whether  he  is  a 
natural  or  is  just  repeating  what  he  heard, 
from  an  early  age,  John  has  been  interested 
in  hardly  anything  but  wildlife  and  hunt- 
ing. The  way  that  kids  a few  years  ago  could 
recite  details  about  di- 
nosaurs — knew  stego- 
saurs from  tyrannosaurs 
from  pterodactyls  — 
John  knows  about  hunt- 
ing and  game  animals. 

John  will  get  that  se- 
rious look  in  his  blue 

A natural?  Eight-year-old 
JOHN  put  two  arrows  in 
the  "kill  zone"  during 
one  of  his  first  tries  with 
a compound  bow.  He 
seems  to  have  the  eye, 
the  natural  ability  and 
the  desire  to  be  a hunter. 
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eyes  and  tick  off  the  differences  between 
white-tailed  deer  and  mule  deer.  He  knows 
how  antlers  grow  and  why  they  fall  off. 
John  is  glad  to  demonstrate  how  to  rattle 
antlers  and  properly  use  a grunt  tube.  He 
can  do  such  a good  imitation  of  an  elk 
bugle,  using  his  own  voice,  that  he  once 
had  a captive  bull  at  a zoo  bugling  in  re- 
turn and  other  visitors  gawking. 

John  can  also  work  a turkey  call  with 
some  authority  and  realism.  On  a recent 
visit,  while  going  through  my  bin  of  calls, 
he  instructed  me  on  when  and  how  to  use 
the  kee-kee,  the  yelp,  the  cluck  and  the 
gobble  for  optimum  effectiveness.  He  ex- 
plained at  length  which  kind  of  call  he  likes 
best  — box,  not  slate  and  striker  — and 
told  me  not  only  which  shot  size  1 should 
use  for  spring  birds,  hut  why.  John  is  all  of 
eight  years  old. 

As  1 listen  to  him,  I nod  agreement  with 
tongue  in  cheek,  because  I know  John  got 
a lot  of  this  from  not  only  his  grandpa,  his 
dad  and  us,  hut  from  watching  outdoor  TV 
shows  and  playing  hunting  video  games. 
John  also  likes  to  flip  through  outdoor 
magazines.  He  is  not  as  frustrated  at  the 
blocks  of  text  as  he  used  to  he,  now  that 
he  is  learning  to  read.  John  recently  gradu- 
ated from  the  wood-and-paint  firearm  cut- 
outs that  his  grandfather  made  for  him, 
when  he  and  his  dad  began  shooting  tar- 
gets with  an  air  rifle.  That  the  air  rifle  is 
styled  like  a deer  gun  hasn’t  hurt  John’s 
desire  to  practice  or  diminished  his  ability 
to  nag  dad  until  they’re  shooting  again. 

I’m  glad  that  my  brother  has  started  to 
ground  his  son  in  real-life  outdoor  activi- 
ties, and  that  they  are  now  moving  beyond 
the  fantasy  of  watching  TV  outdoor  shows. 
Last  fall,  John  and  his  dad  went  turkey 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania,  although  my 
brother,  of  course,  was  the  only  one  who 
carried  a shotgun.  John  still  talks  about  that 
day.  “The  last  time  me  and  dad  went  tur- 
key hunting  . . .’’  he’ll  casually  add  to  any 
conversation,  as  though  that  was  just  one 
of  many  outings,  as  though  he  is  already  a 
hunting  old-timer. 


John  recognizes  that  his  “me-and-dad” 
hunting  trip  was  a true  experience,  real 
hunting  that  real  hunters  do.  They  didn’t 
see  or  hear  any  turkeys,  but  John  watched 
his  father  shoot  a squirrel  — “Cool, 
Dad!”  — and  they  got  a quick  glimpse  at  a 
12-point  buck.  My  brother  says  John  was 
“all  eyes”  when  the  squirrel  fell  at  the  shot 
and  the  deer  appeared  suddenly,  snorted 
and  bounded  off. 

John  knows  that  his  deer  hunting  video 
game  is  just  a toy,  but  he  brags  about  the 
big  bucks  he’s  shot  while  playing  it.  After 
all,  he  is  still  a kid.  He  also  has  a youngster’s 
confidence  that  all  the  deer  he  will  shoot 
when  he  starts  hunting  will  he  “monster” 
bucks  and  all  his  turkeys  will  be  boss  gob- 
blers. I listen  and  smile,  and  figure  this  is 
no  different  from  the  youngsters  who  be- 
lieve that  all  their  swings  of  the  hat  will  be 
home  runs.  It’s  natural  at  that  age  to  see 
yourself  as  Champion  of  the  World,  and 
perhaps  it’s  a little  sad  that  as  we  grow  up 
we  find  out  differently. 

In  the  last  few  years,  not  only  John’s 
dad,  but  also  his  older  brother  and  sister 
have  made  the  trip  to  Aunt  Linda’s  in 
Pennsylvania  to  deer  hunt.  My  brother  says 
it’s  getting  more  difficult  to  leave  John 
home,  with  those  big  eyes  barely  holding 
hack  the  tears.  Last  year  John  crayoned 
pictures  for  us  of  the  deer  that  we  were 
going  to  shoot.  His  sketch  showed 
mounted  antlered  and  antlerless  heads  on 
wall  plaques.  According  to  John,  I was  to 
get  a doe  and  a 12-point  with  my  .30-06, 
and  his  big  brother  was  to  shoot  a doe  and 
a 20-point  with  his  .308.  Of  such  are  a 
young  boy’s  dreams. 

About  a year  ago,  to  make  John’s  arith- 
metic homework  more  interesting,  my 
brother  asked  him  to  find  out  how  long  it 
would  be  until  he  was  old  enough  to  hunt. 
John  took  pencil  in  hand  and  subtracted  7 
from  12.  “Five  more  years!”  John  wailed. 
That  was  nearly  his  whole  life  over  again. 
How  do  you  preach  patience  to  a natural? 

The  big  day  is  getting  closer,  however, 
and  last  summer,  during  John’s  first  visit 
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to  my  house,  I borrowed  a youth  compound 
bow  and  arrows  from  the  local  archery  club. 
John’s  a lefty,  always  a challenge  for  a right- 
hander like  me  to  instruct.  Luckily,  John 
was  nearly  a self-teacher.  In  a very  short 
time,  he  was  not  only  hitting  the  “kill  zone” 
on  the  deer  target  I had  drawn,  but  was 
telling  me  exactly  how  the  arrow  was 
placed  — “That’s  a double  lung  shot.  Aunt 
Linda.”  I would  have  thought  his  shoot- 
ing was  just  luck,  until  he  put  two  tight 
against  each  other,  two  shots  in  a row. 
“Right  where  I was  aiming,”  he  told  me. 

What  I noticed  more  than  John’s  pick- 
ing up  archery  so  quickly  was  his  demeanor. 
He  listened  quietly  and  attentively,  and 
acted  on  what  I told  him,  not  only  in  the 
bow  shooting  instruction,  but  also  in  the 
safety  aspects,  which  impressed  me  the 
most.  Shooting  prowess  can  come  eventu- 
ally, but  safety  habits  must  be  learned  and 
performed  perfectly,  immediately.  There’s 
no  working  up  gradually  to  being  safe,  and 
John  made  me  proud. 

Nowadays,  more  than  ever,  the  empha- 
sis is  on  preserving  and  passing  on  the 
sport,  introducing  youngsters  to  hunting 
so  they  will  carry  on  the  tradition.  I’m  glad 
that  my  nephew  has  such  an  obvious  urge 


to  be  a hunter,  hut  I wouldn’t  encourage 
him  along  that  path  just  for  the  sake  of 
perpetuating  the  activity.  Although  in  his 
youth  and  innocence  John  imagines  a fu- 
ture filled  with  game  trophies,  I also  won’t 
encourage  him  to  he  a hunter  just  to  make 
those  goals  come  true. 

Instead,  I’ll  encourage  him  for  another 
reason,  the  one  that  I believe  is  the  best.  I 
will  do  it  because  of  what  being  a hunter 
means  to  a life  — what  it  has  meant  to 
mine  and  can  mean  to  his. 

I want  John  to  continue  along  the 
hunter’s  path  so  he  will  experience  those 
still,  gray  dawns,  when  you  turn  at  crunch- 
ing in  the  leaves  and  see  pale  antlers  in 
the  mist,  a buck  approaching  on  cautious 
tiptoe. 

I want  him  to  pause  at  the  top  of  a rocky 
ridge,  feel  the  bite  of  a cold  wind  and  brush 
the  deepening  snow  off  his  deer  rifle,  be- 
fore dropping  into  the  lee  on  the  other  side 
to  continue  his  still-hunt. 

And  I’ll  encourage  John,  because  I want 
him  to  hear  a spring  gobbler  sound  off  so 
close  that  he  feels  the  wild  call  pound 
through  his  chest  as  strongly  as  the  beat- 
ing of  his  own  — natural  — hunter’s 
heart.  □ 


®aps  of  ^ore 


This  photo  sent  in  by  ALBERT  FOLS  is 
of  his  father  CARL  FOLS  and  a buck 
taken  in  the  mid-1940s  near 
Nanticoke  in  Luzerne  County.  Carl  is 
carrying  a Winchester  Model  12 
shotgun,  which  Al  says  is  a 16-gauge 
that  is  still  used  by  his  brother.  Al  says 
the  antlers  from  that  buck  hung  on 
his  bedroom  wall  all  during  his 
childhood,  and  his  brother  has  them 
displayed  now. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


This  little  owl  is  more  common  in 
Pennsylvania  than  previously  thought, 
and  in  Marcias  opinion  is  ..  . 

The  Cutest  Bird  on 
the  Planet 


I’M  IN  LOVE  AGAIN,  and  my  husband 
Bruce  isn’t  even  jealous.  That’s  because 
my  newest  love  is  only  eight  inches  tall, 
weighs  three  ounces,  has  large  yellow  eyes, 
and  is  covered  with  brown  and  white  feath- 
ers. I’m  talking  about  the  cutest  bird  on 
the  planet  — the  northern  saw-whet  owl. 

Back  in  1980,  one  evening  late  in  Oc- 
tober, I got  my  first  look  at  what  was  then 
thought  to  he  a rare  visitor  to  Pennsylva- 
nia. We  were  driving  up  our  hollow,  return- 
ing home  late  from  a Juniata  Valley 
Audubon  Society  meeting  when,  suddenly, 
a bird  flew  in  front  of  us  and  landed  on  a 
low,  overhanging  tree  branch. 


“It’s  a saw-whet  owl,”  our  oldest  son 
Steve,  an  avid  birder,  said. 

Bruce  screeched  the  car  to  a halt  and 
all  five  of  us  peered  out  the  window  at  the 
small  motionless  owl  perched  less  than  20 
feet  away.  Its  yellow  eyes  gleamed  as  it  re- 
turned our  gaze.  Finally,  after  five  minutes, 
it  flew  off  into  the  woods.  We  were  thrilled 
at  seeing  what  was  believed  to  be  a rare 
bird  in  Pennsylvania. 

Not  much  was  known  then  about  the 
shy,  retiring  owl.  The  northern  saw-whet 
owl  (Aegolius  acadicus),  formerly  called 
Acadian  owl  — for  its  Latin  species 
name  — was  thought  to  prefer  evergreen 
forests  or  swamps  across 
the  northern  tier  states 
and  Canada  for  its  nest- 
ing grounds.  Whether  or 
not  it  migrated  in  the 
fall  had  only  recently 
been  verified  by  orni- 
thologists Geoffrey  L. 
Holroyd  and  John  G. 
Woods,  who  had  con- 
ducted a study  from 
1955  to  1969  of  migrat- 
ing saw-whets  in  eastern 
North  America.  During 
those  years  they  handed 
4,802  owls  and  discov- 
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ered  two  major  eastern  routes  — one  that 
starts  in  central  Ontario  and  runs  south- 
west through  the  Ohio  River  Valley  into 
Kentucky,  and  another  that  follows  the  At- 
lantic coastal  lowlands  from  Maine  to 
Georgia. 

A few  of  their  handed  saw-whets  did 
trickle  through  Pennsylvania,  because  one 
they  had  banded  in  northcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania was  later  recovered  in  Georgia.  In 
was  not  until  1996,  however,  researchers 
got  serious  about  studying  migrating  saw- 
whets  in  Pennsylvania.  That’s  when  Eric 
and  Melonie  Atkinson  and  Todd  Bauman 
started  a banding  project  in  Lehigh 
Gounty.  They  used  a recording  of  the 
steady  toot-tooc-toot  call  of  a male  saw-whet 
to  lure  them  into  the  mist  nets. 

The  following  autumn,  funded  by  the 
Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund,  the 
Atkinsons  and  Bauman,  joined  by  natural 
history  writer  and  bird  bander  Scott 
Weidensaul,  started  a loose  network  of  saw- 
whet  banding  stations  across  the  state, 
reaching  more  than  a dozen  by  the  autumn 
of  2001,  including  one  at  Penn  State’s 
Shaver’s  Creek  Environmental  Center, 
which  was  launched  by  Jennifer  Brackbill, 
a program  assistant  at  Shaver’s  Creek’s 
Raptor  Center.  “1  saw  them  [northern  saw- 
whet  owls]  at  Scott  Weidensaul’s  banding 
station  in  1999,”  she  said,  “and  1 thought 


JENNIFER  BRACKBILL,  program 
assistant  at  Shaver's  Creek's  Raptor 
Center,  untangles  saw-whet  owl 
from  net  at  a banding  station. 

I’d  like  to  do  that.  Saw-whets  are  just 
amazing.  They’re  so  small  and  travel 
so  far.” 

With  the  help  of  Weidensaul,  she 
obtained  a master-bander  permit  for 
northern  saw-whet  owls  from  the 
North  American  Bird  Banding  Pro- 
gram in  Patuxent,  Maryland,  and  she 
started  mist-netting  and  banding 
them  in  the  fall  of  2000.  That  year 
they  caught  only  82,  hut  the  next  fall 
they  caught  172.  Among  the  latter, 
several  had  been  banded  already  — 
one  at  Shaver’s  Creek  in  2000,  another  at 
Hawk  Mountain  in  1999,  two  at  Point 
Edwards,  Ontario,  and  another  at  Hebron, 
PA,  that  year,  and  one  at  Lock  Haven,  PA, 
in  2000.  Also,  banders  near  Hawk  Moun- 
tain and  Harper’s  Ferry  had  recaptured  two 
of  their  own  birds. 

I had  followed  their  program  via  e-mail, 
the  Shaver’s  Creek  newsletter  and  local 
newspaper  articles,  and  was  eager  to  see  it 
in  action.  So,  despite  being  an  “early  to 
bed”  person,  last  October  27,  joined  by 
Bruce  and  our  son  Dave,  I spent  an  evening 
at  Shaver’s  Creek  watching  Brackbill  and 
her  assistants  band  the  diminutive  owls. 

At  dusk  Brackbill  and  her  husband 
Dustin  carefully  unrolled  a series  of  five, 
fine,  hand  sewn,  black  nets,  approximately 
37  feet  long  and  seven  feet  high,  each  with 
five  pockets  near  their  bases  to  catch  the 
owls  in  the  forest  near  the  Center.  Then 
she  turned  on  a tape  player  that  bellowed 
out  a steady  toot-tooC-toot  saw- whet  call.  On 
a clear  night  the  sound  travels  two  miles 
or  more  and  pulls  in  migrating  saw-whets 
from  the  ridge  tops. 

Every  half  hour  we  left  the  warmth  of 
the  Shaver’s  Creek  kitchen,  switched  on 
our  flashlights,  and  headed  down  the 
woodland  trail  to  check  the  nets,  assisted 
by  several  volunteers.  The  night  was  glo- 
rious — lit  by  a full  moon  that  shone 
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through  the  trees.  Everyone  spoke  quietly 
outside  as  if  enchanted  hy  the  perfect 
evening.  Carefully  we  shined  our  flash- 
lights up  and  down  each  net.  The  nets  were 
empty  the  first  trip  out,  hut  on  the  second 
we  found  a dead  saw-whet  in  the  net.  As 
Brackhill  gently  and  carefully  extracted  it, 
she  was  close  to  tears.  It  was  only  their  sec- 
ond casualty  in  240  handed  over  the  3-year 
period. 

Brackhill  blamed  herself.  The  nets  were 
too  low,  she  decided,  because  the  little  owl 
had  thrashed  around  and  somehow  en- 


tangled sticks  and  twigs  from  the  ground 
in  the  netting  and  choked  itself.  But  when 
she  later  contacted  Weidensaul  about  it, 
he  suggested  that  a predator  had  killed  the 
saw- whet,  and  that  if  she  had  skinned  it 
she  would  have  seen  the  telltale  bites  or 
talon  marks. 

During  our  visit,  though,  she  was  clearly 
shaken  and  distressed.  Still,  she  showed  us 
the  owl’s  amazing,  asymmetrical  ears  hid- 
den in  the  fluff  of  feathers  behind  its  eye 
sockets,  which  allow  it  to  locate  prey  by 
hearing  alone.  That  prey,  incidentally,  is 
small  mammals,  especially  deer  mice.  It 
hunts  them  and  voles,  jumping  and  house 
mice,  juvenile  squirrels  and  chipmunks  and 
occasionally  small  birds,  beetles  and  grass- 
hoppers from  low  perches  at  night. 

Glumly  we  returned  to  the  kitchen  and 
waited  until  9:30  for  our  next  try.  On  that 


trip  we  heard  a volunteer  say,  “Two  in  my 
net.”  It  was  the  same  net  that  had  caught 
the  previous  unfortunate  owl. 

By  using  what  she  called  “net  sense,” 
Brackhill  slowly  and  carefully  untangled 
them  from  the  netting.  Both  owls  were 
lively  and  clacked  their  hills  as  she  worked. 
She  put  the  first  one  in  a drawstring  cloth 
bag  and  handed  it  to  me.  It  felt  as  light  as 
the  proverbial  feather. 

During  the  time  1 watched  Brackhill 
untangle  the  second  owl  and  later,  as  we 
walked  back  to  the  kitchen,  the  owl  was 
still.  As  soon  as  we  entered  the 
brightly  lit  room,  however,  it 
came  alive,  and  its  tiny,  black, 
sharp  claws  poked  through  the 
cloth.  But  when  Brackhill  took 
it  out  of  the  hag  and  began 
handing,  weighing,  measuring 
and  sexing  it,  the  owl  calmed 
down.  It  looked  around  alertly, 
swiveling  its  head  to  watch  us. 

Some  observers  claim  that 
saw-whets  show  “marked  cu- 
riosity or  sociability.”  Others 
refer  to  their  “tameness,  stu- 
pidity or  fearlessness”  when 
face-to-face  with  humans.  Ri- 
chard F.  Miller  from  Philadelphia,  in  April 
1922,  found  a saw-whet  roosting  under  a 
dense  canopy  of  honeysuckle  vines.  As  he 
chased  after  it,  it  let  him  come  close  sev- 
eral times.  “It  faced  me  and  quietly  and 
unconcernedly  let  me  approach.  It  seemed 
utterly  fearless,  and  gazed  at  me  with  wide 
opened  eyes,”  which  is  exactly  what  both 
of  our  captured  saw-whets  did. 

The  one  1 had  held  turned  out  to  be  a 
female,  as  nearly  80  percent  of  captured 
migrant  saw-whets  turn  out  to  be,  and 
weighed  a mere  three  ounces.  “Endearing” 
is  the  word  that  comes  to  mind  when  you 
see  a saw-whet  up  close.  “Patient”  is  an- 
other, as  she  submitted  to  a series  of  indig- 
nities, including  having  the  underside  of 
her  wings  spread  open  and  examined  un- 
der an  ultraviolet  light  to  determine  her 
age.  She,  like  me,  was  an  older  female. 


Bruce  Bonta 


JENNIFER  BRACKBILL  ages  a saw-whet  owl  caught  in  a 
net  by  examining  the  underside  of  its  wing  under  an 
ultraviolet  light. 
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For  further  information,  consult  the  Ned  Smith 
Center's  saw-whet  research  on  the  web  at 
www.nedsmithcenter.org  and  click  on  "Saw-whet  Owl 
Project"  and/or  www.projectowlnet.org. 


We  took;  her  in  the  bag  along  another 
woodland  trail  to  release  her,  and  that’s 
when  1 fell  in  love.  1 put  out  my  index  fin- 
ger and  Shaver’s  Creek  intern  Nat  placed 
the  owl  on  it.  Instead  of  flying  off  immedi- 
ately, she  appeared  to  enjoy  the  attention. 
Bruce  took  several  flash  photos  and  still 
she  sat  there,  swiveling  her  head  and  re- 
garding me  with  her  large,  yellow  eyes. 

Finally,  we  switched  off  our  flashlights, 
and  in  a few  seconds  she  fluttered  off  and 
was  gone.  We  wished  her  luck  on  a migra- 
tion that  is  still  not  understood  real  well 
by  researchers.  But  the  saw-whet  owl  band- 
ing stations  stretching  from  Maine  and 
Ontario  to  the  southern  Appalachians  and 
west  to  Idaho  are  rapidly  gathering  infor- 
mation on  the  saw-whet’s  migration,  abun- 
dance and  ecology.  According  to 
Weidensaul,  even  though  the  best  band- 
ing stations  in  Pennsylvania  are  on  or 
along  mountains  in  the  ridge-and-valley 
province,  such  as  Shaver’s  Creek,  he  also 
catches  many  of  them  in  open  country,  so 
he  thinks  they  may  migrate  in  a broad 
front,  and  that  the  Appalachians  are  one 
of  their  major  migratory  routes.  They  also 
move  west  to  east  as  well  as  north  to  south, 
and  their  numbers  seem  to  peak  every  four 
years  when  rodent  populations  are  high. 
Weidensaul  said  that  1999  was  a peak  year, 
and  he  expected  that  2003  would  be,  too. 

Two  weeks  after  our  visit,  Brackbill  re- 
luctantly closed  down  the  banding  for  the 
season,  after  volunteers  found  another 
dead  saw-whet  in  the  net  along  with  a live 
barred  owl.  Weidensaul  had  been  right 
about  the  dead  one  we  had  seen.  The  800- 
gram  female  barred  owl  had  probably  been 
the  predator  that  killed  the  first  saw-whet 
owl.  She  had  also  likely  been  the  barred 
owl  that  had  nailed  two  other  saw-whets 


as  they  were  being  released 
after  banding  during  other 
evenings.  Although  occa- 
sionally taken  by  larger 
owls,  such  as  long-eared 
and  great  homed  as  well  as 
barred  owls,  the  saw- 
whet’s  major  enemy  seems  to  be  the  auto- 
mobile. A 10-year  search  for  owls  along  the 
Garden  State  Parkway  in  southern  New 
Jersey  by  George  Loos  found  1 14  dead  or 
severely  injured  saw-whets,  most  of  which 
were  hit  during  late  autumn  and  winter. 

While  the  autumn  banding  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  determined  that  saw-whets  com- 
monly migrate  through  our  state  in  the  fall, 
the  Game  Commission  wanted  to  find  out 
how  many  nest  here.  The  5 -year  Pennsyl- 
vania breeding  bird  survey  in  the  late  1980s 
seemed  to  indicate  that  saw-whets  were 
rare.  The  PGC  asked  ornithologist  Dou- 
glas A.  Gross  to  organize  a survey.  He,  in 
turn,  enlisted  volunteers  for  what  became 
known  as  Project  Toot  Route.  During 
nights  in  ] une  of  2000  and  2001,  those  vol- 
unteers covered  100  randomly  selected 
routes  throughout  Pennsylvania,  making 
eight,  15 -minute  stops,  during  which  they 
would  play  tapes  of  saw-whet  calls  and  lis- 
ten for  answers.  An  average  of  two  saw- 
whets  showed  up  on  half  the  routes,  often 
appearing  in  unexpected  places  at  lower 
elevations  and  in  a wider  variety  of  forests. 

Furthermore,  those  banded  in  the  fall 
were  a different  population  from  those 
found  in  the  summer  breeding  survey.  Con- 
sequently, northern  saw-whet  owls  have 
gone  from  “status  undetermined”  to  “pretty 
widespread,”  according  to  PGC  ornitholo- 
gist and  co-author  of  The  Birds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Daniel  W.  Brauning. 

The  northern  saw-whet  breeds  early 
and  nests  from  late  March  through  July, 
although  the  height  of  their  nesting  sea- 
son is  in  April.  Several  years  ago,  in  late 
February,  our  son  Steve,  who  was  visiting 
at  the  time,  reported  hearing  a saw-whet 
calling  in  the  wet  forest  at  the  base  of  First 
Field  Trail.  Then,  a week  later,  on  March 
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6,  our  son  Dave  called  us  out  shortly  after 
dark  to  listen  to  a steady,  high-pitched, 
toot'toot'toot.  After  we  listened,  we  went 
inside  and  put  on  the  saw-whet  portion  of 
our  birdsong  tape,  and  then  we  went  out- 
side a second  time.  The  bird  was  still  call- 
ing, and  there  was  no  doubt  it  was  a saw- 
whet. 

My  hopes  soared.  Maybe  he  would  find 
a mate  and  nest  in  what  1 call  the  Magic 
Place.  Certainly,  we  had  enough  dead  snags 
with  old  woodpecker  holes,  the  saw-whet 
owls’  preferred  nesting  places,  but  the  last 
time  we  heard  it  was  March  8. 

Saw-whets  are  normally  monogamous 
for  one  season.  After  attracting  a female 
hy  what  is  called  the  male  “advertising 
call,”  such  as  we  heard,  the  female  chooses 
the  nest  site  where  the  male  feeds  her  for 
several  days  before  she  lays  five  to  six  white 
eggs  directly  on  wood  chips  or  other  de- 
bris in  a deserted  woodpecker  nest. 


The  female  does  all  the  incubating  — 
from  27  to  29  days  — while  the  male  feeds 
her.  After  the  eggs  hatch,  she  broods  the 
nestlings  until  the  youngest  is  18  days  old. 
During  that  time  the  male  continues  to 
provide  food,  not  only  for  her  hut  for  the 
nestlings  as  well.  But  it  is  the  female  that 
takes  the  food  from  the  male  at  the  nest 
entrance,  tears  it  in  pieces,  and  feeds  the 
nestlings.  They  leave  the  nest  at  33  days 
after  hatching,  and  stay  together  near  the 
nest  area  for  another  month,  while  the 
male  feeds  them.  The  female  may  or  may 
not  stay  around  to  help. 

Now  that  I know  that  breeding  north- 
ern saw-whet  owls  are  more  common  in 
Pennsylvania  than  previously  thought,  we 
have  been  listening  spring  evenings  in 
March  and  April  for  their  distinctive  calls. 
There  is  always  a chance  that  these  charm- 
ing little  fluff  halls  will  set  up  housekeep- 
ing on  our  mountain.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Firearm  Terminology 

Unscramble  and  circle  the  12  firearm  related  words,  and  then  copy  the  unused 
letters  in  the  spaces  below  to  find  the  answer  to  the  statement. 


BREECHAEKOHCM 

EERRABBOREMU 

MUZZEENRIEEING 

REBIEACCHAMBERI 

TIENIZAGAMGAUGE 

OPELEETSPRIMERN 


You  can’t  go  hunting  without 


answer  on  p.  62 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Tom  Tatum 


That  old  adage,  “Nothin  s gonna'  die  if  the  arrow 
don’t  fly,”  might  sound  macho,  hut  it  really  has  no 
place  in  an  ethical  bowhunter’s  vocabulary.  If  you 
aren’t  sure , just  . . . 

Don't  Shoot! 


WITHOUT  WARNING  the  big  buck 
busted  through  the  tangled  barrier 
of  multiflora  rose  in  hot  pursuit  of  a doe 
that  had  passed  my  stand  just  moments 
before.  He  closed  to  30  yards  at  a fast  de- 
termined gait  that  threatened  to  become 
a run  at  any  second.  When  he  passed  be- 
hind a big  beech  tree,  I drew  my  bow.  At 
just  that  moment,  something  caught  the 
buck’s  eye.  He  stopped  and  peered  in  my 
direction.  Still  at  full  draw,  I turned  my 
head  and  cautiously  glanced  over  my  shoul- 
der, looking  for  the  object  of  the  buck’s 
attention.  Twenty  yards  behind  me  stood 
a small  6-point.  He  had  been  paralleling 
the  more  dominant  buck,  perhaps  hoping 
to  sneak  in  and  breed  despite  his  apparent 
immaturity. 


Both  bucks  stood  and  stared  at  one  an- 
other. I was  caught  between  them,  up  in  a 
tree,  at  full  draw  with  no  clear  shot  at  ei- 
ther deer.  It  was  the  classic  “between  a rock 
and  a hard  place”  quandary.  Even  though 
my  70-pound  compound  bow  has  a 50-per- 
cent  let-off,  it  was  gradually  becoming  a 
chore  to  stay  at  full  draw.  If  I tried  to  let 
up,  the  movement  and  noise  would  no 
doubt  give  my  position  away  to  one  or  both 
bucks.  My  options  were  limited.  I could  let 
up,  but  probably  would  lose  a chance  at 
either  buck.  I could  try  to  wait  them  out 
until  the  larger  buck  stepped  out  into  my 
predetermined  shooting  lane,  but  then  I 
would  be  gambling  on  my  arm  strength 
holding  out.  Or  I could  force  a shot  at  the 
larger  buck  through  the  brush. 

I held  out  as  long  as  I could,  but  then, 
with  my  arm  strength  waning  and  unwill- 
ing to  lose  my  chance  by  letting  up  and 
spooking  them,  I forced  the  shot.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  the  arrow  deflected  just 
enough  to  drive  it  into  a good-size  sapling 
with  a resounding  thwock,  and  both  deer 
instantly  bounded  away.  I had  been  so  ea- 
ger to  get  off  a shot  that  I ignored  one  of 
the  cardinal  rules  of  bowhunting:  If  you 

THE  QUARTERING  away  shot  can  be  a good 
one  to  take,  but  as  the  angle  becomes  more 
extreme,  the  target  area  on  the  vitals 
decreases.  For  most  archers,  once  the  angle 
exceeds  45  degrees,  it's  a don't  shoot 
situation. 
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have  to  force  a shot  through  brush,  don’t 
shoot.  You  may  luck  out  and  get  your  deer, 
hut  a miss  or  poorly  hit  animal  is  an  equally 
or  more  likely  outcome. 

The  longer  you  go  without  getting  a 
good  shot  at  a deer,  the  more  inclined  you 
may  he  to  shoot  when  you  shouldn’t.  1 had 
spent  a lot  of  hours  in  treestands  one  year, 
as  I desperately  tried  to  fill  my  buck  tag, 
hut  despite  so  many  dedicated  days  on 
stand,  a shot  at  a decent  buck  never  pre- 
sented  itself.  As  the  last  week  of  the  sea- 
son  was  ticking  away,  my  wife  volunteered 
to  put  on  a short  drive  each  day,  in  hopes 
of  bumping  a bedded  buck  we’d  been  see- 
ing  by  my  treestand.  The  first  few  after- 
noons we  came  up  empty,  hut  on  the  next 
to  the  last  day  of  the  season,  shortly  after 
she  began  the  drive,  I heard  deer  rustling 
through  the  underbrush. 

My  stand  was  facing  away  from  the  deer, 
so  my  back  was  turned  toward  them  as 
three  or  four  does  approached  from  over 
my  left  shoulder  and  then  milled  around, 
uncertain  of  their  next  move.  I was  con- 
centrating on  those  does  when  the  buck 
appeared  on  the  trail  to  my  right,  as  he  trot- 
ted after  another  doe.  It  happened  so 
quickly  that  by  the  time  I turned  and  drew 
my  how,  the  buck  had  already  passed  be- 
neath and  beyond  my  treestand.  He  never 
slowed,  hut  my  desperation  for  a shot  out- 
weighed my  common  sense  at  that  point, 
and  I released  an  arrow  as  the  buck  climbed 
the  ridge  just  in  front  of  my  stand. 

The  range  was  less  than  20  yards,  but 
failing  to  compensate  accurately  for  the 
buck’s  forward  motion,  I watched  as  the 
arrow  struck  the  earth  just  behind  him. 
The  buck  didn’t  stop  running  until  he  had 
climbed  well  up  the  hillside  and  out  of 
range.  Then  he  paused  to  check  his  back 
trail  to  see  what  all  the  commotion  was 
about.  It  would  have  been  a perfect  broad- 
side shot  — with  a rifle.  I had  missed  my 
shot,  hut  it  was  one  I never  should  have 
taken  in  the  first  place.  When  a deer  is  on 
the  move  — particularly  at  a brisk  pace  — 
don’t  shoot. 


Perhaps  you’ve  heard  the  old  archery 
adage,  “Nothin’s  gonna’  die  if  the  arrow 
don’t  fly.”  Aside  from  the  grammatical  faux 
pas  in  this  maxim,  the  implication  here 
may  be  that  if  you  get  a shot,  any  shot,  no 
matter  how  questionable,  you  should  take 
it.  For  any  bowhunter  with  even  a shred  of 
ethics  or  hunting  integrity,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Knowing  what  I 
know  now.  I’m  ashamed  to  admit  to  tak- 
ing the  shots  I’ve  just  described.  If  you’re 
lucky  — and  smart  — you  learn  from  your 
mistakes.  And  if  that’s  true,  then  when  it 
comes  to  had  shots  taken  during  my 
younger,  formative,  and  occasionally,  im- 
pulsive years,  I should  now  he  a virtual  ar- 
chery Einstein. 

So  now  that  we’ve  established  that 
shots  through  brush  and  shots  at  running 
deer  are  taboo,  let’s  look  at  some  other 
bowhunting  situations,  some  obvious  and 
some  more  subtle,  where  don’t  shoot 
should  also  he  a hard  and  fast  rule. 

You  Can't  See  the  Target 

This  sounds  like  the  ultimate  no- 
brainer,  and  in  many  ways  it  is.  We’re  not 
talking  about  pre-dawn  or  after  dark  hunt- 
ing here,  but  other  times,  perhaps  even  at 
midday,  when  patterns  of  light  and  shadow 
conspire  to  obscure  a clear  shot  at  a deer. 
It’s  most  likely  to  happen  to  archers  who 
rely  on  pins  and  peep  sights,  as  most  tend 
to  do  these  days.  The  most  common  ex- 
ample of  this  is  when  the  sun  is  shining 
right  in  the  face  of  the  archer  and  the  deer 
is  standing  in  shadow.  In  extreme  cases  it’s 
impossible  to  find  both  deer  and  pin 
through  the  peep.  This  makes  the  accu- 
racy of  the  shot  a matter  of  guesswork.  This 
exact  scenario  cost  me  the  buck  of  a life- 
time a few  years  hack.  With  the  sun  in  my 
face  and  the  buck  in  shadow,  I couldn’t  find 
the  deer  in  the  peep.  My  solution  was  to 
ignore  the  peep  and  try  to  compensate  for 
the  difference,  and  I placed  the  20-yard  pin 
on  the  buck’s  vitals.  The  result  — an  un- 
seen branch  deflected  my  shot  harmlessly 
to  the  ground.  Disgusted,  I took  the  peep 
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sight  off  my  bow  and  have  never  used  one 
since.  Yes,  I should  have  waited,  hoping 
the  buck  would  step  into  the  sun,  render- 
ing the  peep  sight  usable  again.  Admit- 
tedly, that  little  voice  in  my  head  was  whis- 
pering don’t  shoot.  Unfortunately,  1 didn’t 
listen  to  it. 

Low  Light  Situations 

Because  deer  are  more  active  in  the 
early  morning  and  evening,  many  shots  are 
taken  in  low  light  situations.  Understand- 
ing this,  many  bowhunters  use  sight  pins 
that  have  light  gathering  capabilities.  In 
extreme  lowlight  situations,  even  with 
bright,  light-gathering  pins,  the  archer  may 
have  no  problem  sighting  and  watching 
the  deer  come  into  range,  only  to  discover 
that  he  can’t  see  the  pins  when  he  draws 
his  bow.  Again,  accuracy  becomes  a mat- 
ter of  guesswork,  so  the  prudent  thing  to 
do  is,  of  course,  don’t  shoot. 

In  Pennsylvania  these  situations  are 
most  common  in  the  morning  when,  es- 
pecially on  overcast  days,  shooting  hours 
can  begin  before  there’s  sufficient  shoot- 
ing light.  If  this  happens  to  you  in  the 
evening,  chances  are  (again,  here  in  the 
Keystone  State)  that  you’re  in  the  woods 
after  legal  hours,  in  which  case  the  best 
legal  advice  I can  give  is  simply  don’t  shoot. 
There  have  been  a few  rare  cases  elsewhere 
in  the  country  where  over  anxious 
bowhunters  have  taken  shots  in  low  light 
conditions,  only  to  discover  that  the  deer 
of  their  pre-dawn  or  twilight  imagination 
was  actually  another  bowhunter  entering 
or  leaving  the  woods.  Unless  you  are  abso- 
lutely, positively,  100  percent  sure  of  your 
target,  definitely  don’t  shoot. 

THE  DIRECTLY  overhead  shot  is  low  on  the 
list  of  preferred  shots.  If  you  hit  the  deer 
directly  in  the  spine  it  will  generally  drop 
in  its  tracks,  but  you  can't  count  on  a shot 
like  that,  and  you  might  end  up  with  a long 
tracking  job  or  worse,  a wounded  deer  not 
recovered.  The  best  advice  on  a shot  like 
this  is  to  wait  until  the  deer  moves  and 
turns. 


Relative  Position  and  Angle  of  Deer 
to  Hunter 

As  even  the  most  neophyte  of 
bowhunters  knows,  the  ideal  body  position 
for  a hunter  to  have  a deer  in  is  broadside. 
This  is  the  shot  practiced  religiously  and 
repetitively  at  3-D  archery  shoots  every- 
where. It’s  the  shot  that  99.9  percent  of  us 
prepare  for  99.9  percent  of  the  time.  The 
argument  is  made,  though,  that  the  quar- 
tering away  shot  is  actually  preferred  to  a 
broadside  shot,  but  this  is  true  only  when 
the  quartering  angle  is  not  too  extreme. 
As  this  quartering  away  angle  becomes 
more  extreme,  the  target  area  on  the  vi- 
tals decreases,  placing  greater  demand  on 
the  marksmanship  of  the  archer,  and  mak- 
ing the  shot  more  questionable.  The  point 
at  which  the  sight  picture  on  the  vitals 
diminishes  beyond  the  realistic  capabili- 
ties of  the  archer  is  a matter  of  individual 
expertise  and  confidence,  but  for  most 
people,  certainly,  once  the  angle  exceeds 
45  degrees,  it’s  a don’t  shoot  situation. 

By  the  same  token,  if  an  animal  is  quar- 
tering toward  the  archer  at  a very  slight 
angle,  a shot  may  be  feasible,  but  unlike 
the  quartering  away  shot,  any  significant 
angle  for  an  animal  quartering  toward  the 
archer  should  nullify  any  shot  attempt. 
When  the  animal  is  quartering  toward  you, 
shot  placement  in  the  vitals  is  difficult.  An 
inch  or  so  too  far  forward,  you  hit  the 
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shoulder  or  leg  hones;  an  inch  or  so  hack 
and  you  end  up  with  a gut  shot  or  worse. 
Unless  you  happen  to  be  Robin  Hood,  in 
these  situations,  don’t  shoot. 

Sure,  archers  who  aimed  at  the  chest  in 
a head'On  shot,  or  at  the  rump  as  the  deer 
was  moving  directly  away,  have  killed 
plenty  of  deer.  I’ve  seen  deer  dropped 
quickly  when  their  femoral  arteries  were 
severed  by  a shot  in  the  hack  end,  and  I’ve 
heard  the  bowhunters  involved  swear  that 
that  was  the  shot  they  were  trying  for.  Bot- 
tom line  (no  pun  intended)  — while  rifles 
or  shotguns,  which  are  far  more  suited  to 
the  task  than  archery  tackle,  have  killed 
many  deer  with  shots  to  the  chest,  head  or 
rump,  such  shots  with  a bow  are  ill-advised. 
You  may  take  that  buck  with  these  kinds 
of  shots,  hut  you’re  more  likely  to  lose  it. 
Have  patience,  don’t  shoot  until  the  deer 
turns  and  offers  a better  shot. 

One  additional  dilemma  faced  by  ar- 
chers hunting  from  treestands  is  the  shot 
from  directly  overhead.  What  do  we  do  in 
these  situations?  The  sage  wisdom  here  is 
to  say  just  wait  until  the  deer  moves  away 
and  turns,  but  sometimes,  especially  when 
you’re  hunting  over  trails  through  thick 
cover,  this  just  isn’t  likely  to  happen.  At 
point  blank  range,  straight  down  or  at  a 
slight  angle,  a shot  directly  between  the 
deer’s  shoulder  blades  is  best.  If  possible, 
wait  until  the  deer  is  moving  away  rather 
than  toward  you  before  you  attempt  this 
shot.  If  you  hit  the  deer  in  the  spine  it  will 
generally  drop  immediately.  If  you  don’t 
spine  it,  you’re  probably  going  to  have  a 
significant  tracking  job  ahead  of  you.  I’ve 
attempted  these  kinds  of  shots  on  two 
bucks  in  past  years.  I missed  the  spine  in 
both  cases  hut  still  got  vitals.  One  buck  I 
trailed  more  than  a hundred  yards  before 
recovering  him,  the  other  was  closer  to 
three  hundred.  Remember,  the  ideal  ar- 
chery shot  takes  out  both  of  the  deer’s 
lungs.  With  a shot  straight  down  over  the 
hack,  this  just  ain’t  gonna’  happen.  This 
shot  is  low  on  the  list  of  preferted  shots, 
hut  from  personal  experience  I can’t  really 


recommend  absolutely  not  shooting  under 
these  circumstances. 

Excessive  or  Unknown  Range 

Long  shots  put  the  “arch”  hack  in  ar- 
chery. In  some  respects,  the  definition  of 
what  constitutes  a “long  shot”  varies  with 
the  individual  and  the  equipment.  A 
longbow  versus  a recurve  versus  a super- 
hyped  compound  are  all  going  to  have  their 
own  “comfort  levels”  in  terms  of  reason- 
able versus  excessive  ranges.  For  some 
longbow  and  recurve  archers  (and  I’ve  seen 
them  at  3-D  ranges)  10  to  15  yards  is  the 
maximum  reliable  killing  range.  Some  of 
those  shooting  super-fast,  state-of-the-art 
compound  bows  are  deadly  out  to  40  yards 
and  beyond  (although  I would  hardly  rec- 
ommend shots  at  those  ranges  on  deer). 
Every  bowhunter  needs  to  establish  per- 
sonal range  parameters  appropriate  to  his 
or  her  ability  and  equipment. 

For  me,  and  I would  hypothesize  for 
most  archers,  25  to  30  yards  is  a maximum, 
reasonable  range  — depending  upon  the 
circumstances,  of  course.  Twenty  yards  or 
less  is  preferable,  but  oftentimes  the  pre- 
ferred hunting  scenario  just  doesn’t  play 
out.  The  problem  with  many  shots  exceed- 
ing 30  yards  is  a simple  one:  the  longer  the 
range  between  you  and  the  target,  the  more 
things  that  can  go  wrong  — even  if  you 
have  put  countless  hours  in  on  the  prac- 
tice range  and  can  hit  that  pie  plate  every 
time  out  to  40  or  50  yards.  The  longer  the 
shot,  the  greater  the  chance  that  some 
unseen  branch  may  deflect  your  arrow  or, 
more  likely,  the  deer  will  move  or  shift 
position  before  the  arrow  arrives,  result- 
ing in  a miss  or  a bad  hit.  Also,  you  should 
be  familiar  enough  with  your  hunting  area 
that  you  will  know  when  the  deer  is  in 
range.  A big  buck  can  appear  to  be  closer 
than  he  really  is,  a yearling  much  farther 
away.  If  the  deer  is  out  of  your  effective 
range  (within  30  yards  for  most  of  us),  or  if 
you  can’t  estimate  the  range  with  a fair 
amount  of  accuracy.  I’ll  say  it  one  last 
time  — don’t  shoot.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Here’s  an  idea  — a cartridge/rifle  outfit  that  would 
act  primarily  as  a squirrel  outfit,  but  would  also  be 
a dandy,  easy-to-carry  varmint  rig. 

Centerfire  Squirrel 

Rifle 


SQUIRREL  HUNTING  is  my  second 
favorite  type  of  hunting  — varmint 
shooting  is  my  favorite.  When  I began 
hunting  squirrels  in  the  mid- 1 930s,  a few 
hunters  used  .22  Long  Rifle  rimfires,  but 
the  shotgun  dominated  the  squirrel  woods. 
And  although  I hunted  squirrels  for  quite 
a few  years  with  a shotgun,  it  didn’t  seem 
the  right  way  to  match  wits  with  the  wily 
tree  climbers.  Around  the  end  of  the  1930s 
I was  given  a single-shot  .22  rimfire  for 
Christmas,  and  that  changed  my  philoso- 
phy on  squirrel  hunting.  Lortunately,  a 
good  friend  had  recently  purchased  a bolt 
action  repeating  rimfire,  and  he  and  I both 
developed  a squirrel  hunting  passion  that 
still  bums  today  after  all  those  years. 

The  .22s  I used  during  the  early  years 


were  equipped  with  open  sights,  as  tele- 
scopic sights  back  then  were  viewed  with 
suspicion.  Although  most  .22  fans  then 
wanted  some  type  of  V or  U rear  sight  with 
a silver  or  white  front  bead,  I more  or  less 
stuck  with  the  receiver  sight  and  just  a 
plain  post  on  the  front.  There  was  less 
glare,  and  it  was  easier  to  use  a peep  sight 
under  certain  light  conditions,  such  as  early 
morning  or  late  evening. 

Although  I shunned  the  scope  for  many 
seasons,  I soon  realized  I was  missing  the 
boat  by  not  taking  advantage  of  its  many 
benefits.  When  I started  writing  about 
shooting,  after  I had  switched  to  the  tele- 
scopic sight,  I began  telling  readers,  “You 
can’t  shoot  any  better  than  you  can  see.” 
Lrom  the  late  ’50s  through  the  ’60s,  I 
was  in  the  gun  business.  I 
didn’t  have  a full  time  gun 
shop,  but  I did  a good  bit  of 
gun  repair,  drilling  and  tapping 
for  scopes,  and  operated  a 
range  for  rifle  sight-in.  During 
those  years  I was  on  the  con- 
stant lookout  for  accurate  .22 
rimfire  rifles.  I eventually  ac- 
cumulated about  a dozen, 

RUSS  WHITTAKER  firing 
LEWIS'S  .19  Calhoon  centerfire 
squirrel  rifle  built  on  a Ruger 
action. 
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which  ran  the  gamut  from  a Mossherg  144 
target  rifle  to  a Model  75  Winchester  tar- 
get rifle.  In  between  these  two  rigs,  the 
rimfires  included  a Remington,  Anschutz, 
Kimber,  Stevens,  Walther  and  an  Iver 
Johnson  single-shot. 

I eventually  lost  interest  in  collecting 
rimfires,  and  most  of  my  collection  disap- 
peared in  trades  for  varmint  outfits.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  I always  had  a yearning  for 
a centerfire  squirrel  cartridge.  The  only 
answer  was  reducing  the  powder  charge  in 
one  of  the  smaller  varmint  cartridges.  I 
wasn’t  into  reduced  loading,  and  those  who 
tried  reduced  loading  in  Hornets,  Bees  and 
the  Rem.  .222  weren’t  having  outstanding 
success  in  obtaining  low  velocities  and  ac- 
curacy suitable  for  squirrel  shooting. 

There  was  little  published  data  on  re- 
duced loads,  hut  several  well  known  gun 
writers  shared  their  experiences  with  read- 
ers. Several  friends  of  mine  delved  into  it 
rather  extensively,  hut  because  chrono- 
graphs were  rare  in  the  early  1950s  and 
’60s,  there  was  no  way  of  actually  know- 
ing the  velocity  of  a particular  reduced 
load.  Shooting  into  layers  of  3/4-inch  pine 
hoards  or  pasteboard  boxes  filled  with  sand 
gave  some  indication  of  the  velocity  be- 
tween two  loads,  or  the  factory  versus  the 
reduced  load,  hut  nothing  in  feet  per  sec- 
ond; it  was  simply  a matter  of  estimating. 

My  longtime  friend  Tom  Leete  from 
Coudersport  was,  and  still  is,  a serious  fan 
of  reduced  loads.  Tom  has  worked  with 
many  cartridges,  both  large  and  small,  and 
has  developed  low  velocity  squirrel  loads 
in  the  .222  Remington  that  were  incred- 
ibly accurate.  Being  an  avid  lead  bullet 
caster,  Tom  cast  a 45-grain  lead  bullet  for 
the  .222.  If  1 recall  correctly,  muzzle  veloc- 


Fun Game  answers: 

breech,  choke,  barrel,  bore,  muzzle, 
rifling,  caliber,  chamber,  magazine, 
gauge,  pellets,  primer. 

AMMUNITION. 


ity  was  around  1,600  fps. 

The  inherent  danger  of  reducing  pow- 
der charges  is  getting  a detonation  (explo- 
sion) instead  of  a progressive  hum.  A small 
charge  of  powder  (3  to  6 grains)  doesn’t 
take  up  much  space  in  a centerfire  cartridge 
case,  even  a small  one.  Shooting  downhill 
at  an  extreme  angle  allows  the  powder  to 
string  out  the  entire  length  of  the  case, 
away  from  the  primer.  Hence,  the  primer 
flash  ignites  all  the  powder  at  once.  Many 
reduced  load  fans  eliminated  that  problem 
to  some  extent  by  using  some  type  of  filler, 
such  as  extruded  graphite  or  a pinch  of 
polyester  fiber.  The  filler  material  more  or 
less  keeps  the  powder  charge  in  a compact 
form.  Ballisticians  claim  that  even  a small 
charge  of  powder  detonating  instead  of 
burning  progressively  from  rear  to  front  can 
cause  chamber  pressures  to  skyrocket.  This 
potential  hazard,  along  with  the  absence 
of  published  data  on  reduced  loads,  is  no 
doubt  responsible  for  fewer  handloaders 
getting  involved. 

Basically,  reduced  rifle  loads  are  most 
often  used  hy  squirrel  and  turkey  hunters, 
which  means  there’s  a lack  of  interest 
among  varmint  and  big  game  shooters. 
Also,  most  varmint  rifles  are  heavy-barrel 
rigs  that  would  be  cumbersome  to  carry  hy 
squirrel  or  turkey  hunters  who  need  light- 
weight sporter-type  rifles. 

When  I first  became  involved  with 
James  Calhoon  and  his  new  .19  Calhoon 
wildcat  cartridge,  it  seemed  to  me  to  he 
the  perfect  case  for  reduced  loads.  He  and 
I discussed  the  possibility  of  reduced  pow- 
der charges  in  the  . 19’s  case,  but  other  more 
pressing  matters  for  both  of  us  pushed  the 
idea  to  the  backburner.  In  the  summer  of 
2002  I received  Calhoon’s  ballistic  sheet 
that  showed  several  reduced  powder  loads 
for  Bullseye  and  Blue  Dot  powder  behind 
the  27'  and  32-grain  Calhoon  bullets.  This 
more  or  less  turned  up  the  wick  on  the  old 
oil  lamp,  and  I contacted  Calhoon  for  com- 
plete instructions.  He  suggested  a charge 
that  behind  the  27-grain  Calhoon  bullet 
gave  a muzzle  velocity  of  1,720  fps. 
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I used  the  heavy  barrel  .19  Calhoon 
built  on  the  CZUSA  527  BRNO  action, 
but  with  scope,  the  varmint  rig  weighed 
more  than  nine  pounds,  and  that’s  too 
heavy  for  a squirrel  outfit.  It’s  strange  how 
sometimes  fate  enters  the  picture.  I thought 
about  building  a lightweight  rifle,  but  it 
would  not  only  he  a lot  of  work,  but  a con- 
siderable outlay  of  cash.  I decided  against 
it  and  decided  to  stick  with  the  heavy  bar- 
rel varmint  rifle.  At  the  time  the  weather 
was  horrible,  so  I stopped  shooting,  and 
that’s  when  fate  stepped  in. 

A friend  stopped  me  in  a shopping  mall 
and  asked  about  getting  a more  powerful 
woodchuck  rifle.  He  was  using  a VHZ 
Ruger  .22  Hornet  bolt  action,  hut  he  soon 
learned  the  Hornet  was  not  adequate  for 
shots  much  beyond  175  yards.  1 had  a new 
Model  700  Remington  .22-250  heavy  bar- 
rel, and  we  struck  a deal.  A gunsmith  re- 
moved the  Hornet  barrel  and  sent  the  ac- 
tion to  Calhoon  to  have  a lightweight  .19 
Calhoun  barrel  installed.  He  then  fit  the 
barreled  action  into  the  laminated  Ruger 
stock  and  topped  the  rig  off  with  a 6-24x 
Bausch  &L  Lomh  scope  for  range  testing. 
Calhoon  also  adjusted  the  trigger  to  a 2- 
pound  pull  weight.  This  is  light,  but  not 
super  light;  there’s  enough  resistance  to  be 
able  to  feel  the  trigger  even  when  wearing 
a glove.  The  new  outfit  would  act  prima- 
rily as  a squirrel  outfit,  but  it  also  would  be 
a dandy,  easy-to-carry  varmint  rig.  'With 
the  strong  Ruger  action  and  laminated 
stock,  the  rifle  has  a classic  look,  but  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  looks  can  be  deceiving, 
and  the  real  proof  of  a top  quality  rifle  is 
its  accuracy. 

For  many  years  I thought  that  a good 
.22  rimfire  squirrel  rifle  should  be  capable 
of  putting  five  shots  in  one  inch  at  50  yards. 
This  may  sound  relatively  easy,  hut  it’s  sur- 
prising how  many  rifles  fail  to  meet  that 
requirement.  However,  range  testing  with 
different  brands  of  Long  Rifle  ammo,  in- 
cluding target  fodder,  will  normally  come 
up  with  a cartridge  that  will  give  consis- 
tently acceptable  groups.  Many  squirrel 


hunters  are  suspicious  of  most  target  Long 
Rifle  cartridges  because  of  their  lower  ve- 
locity, but  that  is  really  not  a problem.  For 
the  most  part,  normal  .22  Long  Rifle  high 
speed  ammo  have  muzzle  velocities  around 
1,200  to  1,300  fps.  I realize  that  several 
brands  of  hyper  velocity  rimfire  cartridges 
may  be  in  the  1 ,400  fps  category,  but  the 
ones  I’ve  tested  didn’t  impress  me  with  pin- 
point accuracy.  Usually,  standard  velocity 
rounds  are  more  accurate. 

Most  target  .22  Long  Rifle  cartridges 
have  a muzzle  velocity  below  1,100  fps. 
That’s  roughly  150  to  200  feet  per  second 
slower  than  conventional  Long  Rifle  car- 
tridges. I suppose  the  lower  velocities  of 
target  ammo  might  be  a factor  on  shots 
beyond  75  yards,  but  squirrel  hunters  rarely 
shoot  much  beyond  50  yards.  For  more 
than  30  years  I’ve  used  target  ammunition 
in  the  squirrel  woods,  and  I can’t  think  of 
a single  time  when  I felt  there  was  a need 
for  more  velocity  or  hitting  power. 

The  new  centerfire  19-caliber  squirrel 
rifle  is  being  tested  by  a long  time  friend 
and  squirrel  hunter  Russ  Whittaker  of 
Sherrett,  PA,  and  with  a 27-grain  bullet 
he’s  getting  5/8-inch  or  less  3-shot  groups 
at  just  under  60  yards.  He  will  also  be  test- 
ing the  same  load  with  a pinch  of  polyes- 
ter filler  to  see  if  compacting  the  powder 
produces  more  consistent  velocities.  In  the 
accuracy  column,  Russ  has  fired  several 
3/8-inch  groups,  but  I’m  more  interested 
in  an  average  potential  for  15  or  20  groups 
instead  of  several  really  tight  groups.  The 
stainless  barreled  action  bedded  in  the  fac- 
tory laminated  stock  is  a classy  looking 
outfit.  For  squirrel  hunting,  mine  will  he 
topped  with  a Leupold  Vari-X-III  2.5-8x 
that  has  been  factory  focused  for  50  yards. 
This  rig  should  be  a winner. 

Still  to  come  are  chronograph  tests  to 
obtain  velocity  readings  with  several  bul- 
let weights.  My  goal  is  to  get  a muzzle  ve- 
locity under  1,600  fps  with  a particular 
bullet  weight.  If  all  works  out,  as  it  seems 
to  be  doing,  my  quest  for  a centerfire  squir- 
rel rifle  just  might  be  over.  □ 
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WHEN  I NEED  IT,  my  map  of  Greene  County  smooths  out  in 
flat  geometry  across  a desk  or  the  hood  of  a truck.  Only 
the  scrawls  of  streams  and  township  roads 
suggest  the  random  landscape  of  hills  and  ravines, 
where  big  trees  brood  above  Earth’s  stony  ribs.  Use- 
ful as  they  are,  maps  cannot  tell  us  what  a place  is 
like  on  the  ground,  especially  in  the  autumn. 

Perhaps  that  explains  our  abuse  of  land  through 
history  and  yet  today.  A people  that  relates  to 
land  through  maps  sees  mostly  its  commodities 
of  commerce. 

In  the  1950s  and  ’60s,  my  grandfather  knew  all  the  back  roads  and  most  of  the 
country  people  in  Greene  County.  Sometimes  he  would  take  me  along,  rattling  in  and 
out  of  the  hollows  in  his  tobacco-streaked  International  Harvester  pickup  as  he  checked 
on  cows  and  fences,  or  did  some  manner  of  business  with  the  plain-speaking,  leather- 
handed people  of  the  hills.  And  sometimes,  in  the  fall,  when  these  chores  were  done, 
we  would  hunt  squirrels.  1 could  not  have  felt  more  privileged  had  we  headed  to  Africa 
on  the  trail  of  big  game. 

He’d  produce  a single-shot  12-gauge,  rusted  the  color  of  walnut  stain,  from  behind 
the  seat.  Sternly  cautioned,  I would  hold  the  gun  while  he  rootecf  amid  the  tools  and 
Beechnut  hags  for  some  shells,  and  then  we  would  head  for  the  butter-yellow  hickory 
stands  or,  if  he  knew  the  ground  well,  to  an  individual  hickory  with  a history. 

We  did  not  move  too  close  to  the  trees  at  first,  but  would  stop  and  listen  for  the  swish 
of  branches  and  the  patter  of  hickory  hulls  on  the  fallen  leaves.  It  was  a soft  sound,  hut 
you  could  learn  to  hear  it.  Then  we  would  move  closer,  feeling  with  our  feet  for  the 
quiet  way,  eyes  trained  upward.  Softer  still  was  the  sound  of  squirrel  teeth  cutting  the 
hulls  that  you  could  hear  only  when  you  were  near  enough  for  the  gun  to  reach.  Finally, 
you  could  see  branches  sway  as  the  sc]uirrel  moved  about,  and  I would  wait,  breathless, 
for  my  grandfather  to  shoot. 

Mostly,  it  was  a big  rusty-red  fox  squirrel  that  would  pitch  to  the  ground,  its  lovely 
orange  tail  draped  over  meaty  hack  legs,  sometimes  with  a hickory  nut  still  clenched  in 
stained  incisors.  1 obeyed  the  impulse,  always,  to  stroke  the  fur,  probe  at  the  eyelids  and 
finger  the  toes  — clawed,  naked  on  the  bottom  and  cool  to  the  touch. 

After  the  shot  the  woods  would  fall  silent,  hut  the  urgency  of  autumn  could  not  he 
contained.  Soon,  a chipmunk  would  resume  its  rhythmic  hark,  and  a pileated  wood- 
pecker — we  called  them  Indian  hens  — would  laugh  hack  in  the  big  trees,  and  some- 
where ahead  hickory  hulls  would  patter  on  the  yel- 
low leaves  of  a summer  past. 

Come  October,  remembering  all  of  that  is  all  the 
map  I need  or  want. 
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This  15-  X IO’/2-inch  calendar  features  12  stunning  wildlife 
photographs  and  includes  all  major  holidays  and  plenty  of 
room  for  writing  in  appointments  and  other  notes.  Supplies 
are  limited;  get  yours  todayl  Calendars  are  $6.95,  plus 
shipping  and  handling.  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax. 

Make  checks  payable  to  and  order  from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797;  or  visit  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  at 
WWW. pgc. state. pa. us;  or  call  1-SSS-SSS-3459  and  have  your  Visa, 
Discover,  MasterCard  or  American  Express  ready. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $5.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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CHARLES  VFRGL'S 


The  Comings, 


Pennsylyania 
Wildlife:  ^.yiewef's' 
G,uid%  fay /(otfjy 
> , Jif7cf  Hal  Korber, 
features  93  sites 
noted  for' thdr 
wildlife  viewing 
pqtentjal.  Direc- 
; tiqns,  maps:  and, 
photos  included. 

Price:  $12^26^ 


PehnsylvaniafCame 
Codkbook^/s  a cqUqction  of 
pparly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and^  not  so  popular, 
game  animus. 
Price:  $4?2l 


S&H  Charges 
$1.00  to  $6.00,.=  $1.25  ^ /. 

$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95, '' f 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6,95 
$60.01,to  $100i00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$!5ap1  to  $200.00.=  $12.95 
$20ap)  to  $250,00  = $14.95 
Over'$250.OO.=  $16.95 


Wildlife  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Northeast,  by 
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editorial 


HTE  online  — coming  soon 

HUNTER'TRAPPER  education  (EITE)  is  entering  the  computer  age.  This  past 
September  and  October  two  pilot  HTE  classes  were  held  to  test  a new  class  format 
designed  to  provide  a better  introduction  to  hunting  and  trapping,  and  to  make  the 
course  more  convenient  and  appealing. 

As  probably  every  parent  knows,  kids  these  days  are  busier  than  ever,  and  freeing  up 
two  or  three  evenings  and  perhaps  a Saturday,  too,  for  an  HTE  course  can  he  difficult. 
Also,  HTE  classes  traditionally  have  been  conducted  in  a classroom  type  setting  where 
students  sit  and  listen  to  lectures  and  watch  instructional  videos,  which  is  one  of  the 
least  effective  teaching  techniques. 

To  provide  better  training  and  make  the  classes  more  convenient,  a new  HTE  format 
has  been  developed  that  will  allow  students  to  study  and  learn  much  of  the  material  at 
home,  at  their  convenience,  by  either  working  with  a textbook  or  by  logging  onto  an 
interactive  Internet  site. 

In  each  of  the  two  pilot  classes,  about  half  the  students  took  the  traditional  class,  in 
which  they  attended  two  evening  classes  to  receive  their  “knowledge-based”  training. 
The  other  half  got  their  training  at  home. 

All  students  then  attended  a 5'hour  “skills-day”  session  on  the  last  day  (a  Saturday)  of 
their  respective  course.  At  the  skills-training  session,  students  rotated  through  a series  of 
stations.  One  station  focused  on  safe  fireatm  handling.  Another  featured  exercises  in 
matching  ammunition  to  firearms,  plus  loading,  unloading  and  clearing  firearms.  At  a 
third  station,  using  airguns  fitted  with  lasers,  students  learned  about  shooting  — and  not 
shooting  — at  targets  projected  on  a video  screen.  At  the  fourth  station,  using  holt-action 
22-caliber  rifles,  students  learned  shooting  basics. 

Students  had  to  demonstrate  their  newly  learned  skills  at  the  end  of  each  station, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  their  skills-training  session,  students  were  given  the  written 
exam  all  students  must  pass  before  being  allowed  to  purchase  a hunting  or  trapping 
license. 

The  Game  Commission  first  developed  a hunter  safety  program  in  1959,  and  classes 
were  four  hours  long  and  strictly  voluntary.  In  1969,  hunter  safety  became  mandatory  for 
all  first-time  hunters  under  the  age  of  16.  In  1976,  minimum  class  length  was  increased  to 
six  hours,  to  include  safety,  hunter  responsibility  and  ethics,  and  the  course  name  was 
changed  to  hunter  education.  Since  1982,  all  first-time  hunters  regardless  of  age  have 
been  required  to  complete  a huntet  education  course  (or  show  proof  of  hunting  in  an- 
other state)  before  being  allowed  to  purchase  a hunting  license  here.  Then,  in  1986,  the 
minimum  course  length  was  increased  to  10  hours  to  accommodate  first  aid,  game  care, 
wildlife  management  principles  and  furtaking,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Hunter- 
Trapper  Education. 

Next  year  this  new  format  will  he  used  in  six  counties,  and  statewide  implementation 
is  planned  for  2005.  At  that  point,  before  taking  that  very  first  step  into  the  field  in 
pursuit  of  game,  every  HTE  student  will  have  loaded  and  unloaded  a firearm,  made 
shoot/don’t  shoot  decisions,  and  actually  fired  a gun  in  either  a live-fire  or  simulated  live- 
fire  setting,  and  all  while  receiving  much  of  their  training  at  their  convenience,  from  the 
comfort  of  their  own  home.  — Boh  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

On  page  70  of  this  year’s 
digest,  in  the  Hunting 
Annual  section,  there’s  an 
article  about  the  Game 
Commission’s  shooting 
ranges.  It’s  reported  there 
that  a 400'yard  shooting 
range  exists  on  SGL  HI  in 
Carbon  County.  After 
driving  70  miles  to  use  this 
range,  I have  to  report  that 
it’s  a 300-yard  range,  not 
400. 

We’re  sorry  for  the  error. 
Despite  our  best  efforts  to 
confirm  all  this  information, 
that  one  got  by  us . Thanks  for 
bringing  the  mistake  to  our 
attention. 

Deat  Marcia  {Bonta}, 

Nice  work  on  the 
serpentine  barrens  column.  I 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  It’s 
such  a pleasure  reading  a 
piece  intended  for  a general 
audience  that  nevertheless 
gets  the  science  right  and 
doesn’t  condescend  to  the 
reader.  I’ve  already  recom- 
mended it  as  the  best 
available  summary  of  my 
grassland  restoration  research 
to  some  colleagues  at 
Audubon  Pennsylvania,  who 
are  working  on  a conserva- 
tion plan  for  the  State  Line 
Barrens  Important  Birds 
Area. 

R Latham 


Editor: 

My  lifelong  friend  will  be 
90  years  old  — or  young  — 
and  for  his  birthday  I could 
think  of  no  better  present  to 
give  him  than  a subscription 


to  Pennsylvania  Game  News. 

W.J.Clee 

Trevose 


Editor: 

Enclosed  is  a check  for 
$24  to  cover  a Game  News 
renewal  for  me  and  one  for 
my  grandson,  too.  I have 
been  subscribing  to  Game 
News  for  35  years,  even 
though  I haven’t  hunted  for 

15. 

I have  always  enjoyed 
reading  Game  News,  hut  I 
wish  you  wouldn’t  publish 
fictional  stories.  With 
thousands  of  hunters  and 
trappers  in  the  state,  you 
should  he  able  to  get  all  the 
stories  you  need.  And  while 
they  may  not  be  written  with 
the  finesse  of  your  profes- 
sional writers,  at  least  they 
would  be  true  personal 
experiences. 

J.D.  Prah 
Lewisburg 

Thanks  for  your  comments 
and  support.  Traditionally, 
fiction  has  not  been  part  of 
Game  News,  largely  for  the 
reasons  you  mention.  A little 
now  and  then,  though,  gives  a 
nice  change  of  pace,  and  the 
pieces  Bob  Sopchick  has  been 
writing  have  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  items  in  our 
magazine . 

Editor: 

Having  purchased  a blood 
pressure  monitor,  out  of  the 


blue  1 decided  to  check  my 
blood  pressure  after  reading 
my  new  Game  News.  My 
blood  pressure  dropped 
dramatically! 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

B.  Bailey 
Morris 


Editor: 

We  are  Ohio  transplants 
here  in  Montana  since  1979. 
We  love  living  and  hunting 
in  the  mountains,  but  have 
always  wondered  why  we 
only  count  one  side  of  the 
antlers,  while  people  in  the 
East  count  both  sides.  No  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  answer 
that  for  us.  Our  4-point 
would  he  an  8-point  out  your 
way.  Can  you  answer  this  for 
us? 


E.  Traucht 
Bozeman,  MT 


Don’t  know  for  sure,  but 
Pve  thought  that  the  difference 
was  related  to  the  difference 
between  the  antlers  of  white- 
tailed  deer  and  mule  deer.  As 
you  probably  know,  on  a 
whitetail,  normally,  all  the 
points  come  off  the  main  beam , 
and  there  can  be  any  number  of 
points . On  a mule  deer, 
however,  the  points  coming  off  a 
mam  beam  fork  into  two  points , 
with  one  fork  on  each  side  being 
a 2x2,  or  2-point,  and  two  forks 
being  a 4x4  or  4-point. 
Westerners  just,  I assume, 
carry  this  same  reference 
system  to  whitetails. 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 10-9797.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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Countdown  to 
Success 

By  Richard  C.  Vogelsong 


WE  ARRIVED  in  St.  Mary’s  around 
11  a.m.  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 17,  2002,  with  time  to  spare  be- 
fore the  Game  Commission’s  elk  hunt  ori- 
entation at  1 o’clock.  The  orientation 
turned  out  to  be  most  informative.  It  cov- 
ered everything  from  the  size  of  the  hetd 
to  animal  reaction  when  shot.  Each  of  us 
who  had  drawn  a license  were  also  given  a 
kit  to  mark  the  kill  site,  and  test  tubes  for 
blood  samples  to  submit  for  testing. 

After  the  orientation  I met  my  two 
guides.  Nelson  and  Steve.  Mark  Hnath, 
owner  of  Hidden  Oak  Outfitters,  said, 
“They  are  the  two  best  guys  for  the  job.” 
They  work  in  the  area  I was  to  hunt,  so 
they  saw  elk,  a lot  of  elk. 

We  decided  to  start  on  the  border  of  my 
hunting  unit  next  to  a river.  Nelson  always 
saw  elk  there,  and  also  felt  that  hunters 
coming  in  that  morning  from  the  other  side 
would  push  elk  towards  us.  After  dinner 
and  going  over  the  checklist  one  more  time 
in  my  hotel  room,  my  father  and  I turned 
in  for  the  evening  and  tried  to  get  a good 
night’s  sleep.  The  key  word  here  is  tried.  I 
don’t  know  about  Dad,  but  for  me  it  was 
impossible.  This  was  the  biggest  hunt  of 
my  life. 

Monday,  November  18,  2002  — First 
Day 

My  father  and  I sat  on  stand  while 
Nelson  and  Steve  did  some  walking  to 
scout  for  sign  and  put  on  a drive  (Driving 
or  herding  elk  was  made  illegal  starting 
with  the  2003  season).  They  got  back 
around  9:30  without  finding  any  fresh  sign 


or  seeing  any  elk.  Also,  we  had  heard 
only  one  shot,  around  7 o’clock,  and 
Nelson  was  surprised  at  the  lack  of 
action.  With  all  the  previous  sightings 
and  sign  he  thought  we  would  see  elk. 
Erom  there  we  moved  about  500  yards 
and  Nelson  put  on  another  drive,  but 
with  no  luck.  We  left  that  location 
around  1 o’clock  and  headed  to  Moore 
Hill,  on  SGL  14. 

The  parking  area  we  pulled  into 
was  near  a field  that  sloped  up  to  a 
heavily  wooded  area  300  yards  away. 
The  field  wrapped  around  the  woods 
on  the  left,  and  to  the  right  it  was  bor- 
dered by  a fence  and  dirt  road  that  led 
up  to  a small  quarry  on  top  of  the 
mountain.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
road  was  another  field,  privately 
owned,  but  we  had  permission  to  hunt 
on  it. 

After  Nelson  spoke  to  the  owner, 
who  had  told  him  that  elk  were  bed- 
ding down  on  the  other  side  of  a gated 
road  at  the  wood’s  edge  that  led  to  the 
quarry,  we  decided  to  head  up  the  road 
that  divided  the  game  lands  and  the 
farm  to  check  out  the  stone  quarry. 
After  hiking  to  the  quarry,  we  didn’t 
spot  any  elk  so  decided  to  stand  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  field,  about  800  yards 
from  the  parking  area.  Dad  and  I spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  there,  while  Nelson 
and  Steve  went  looking  for  fresh  sign, 
and  although  we  didn’t  see  any  elk, 
we  saw  a lot  of  deer.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  we  met  at  the  trucks  and  decided 
to  meet  at  this  spot  in  the  morning. 
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Tuesday,  November  19,  2002 

We  met  Steve  at  5 a.m.  Nelson  had 
started  looking  for  sign  at  4 o’clock, 
and  was  walking  into  another  area.  It 
was  a 2'hour  walk  up  to  a mountaintop 
where  he  knew  an  old  hull  with  two 
cows  had  been  hanging  out.  He 
wanted  to  see  if  they  were  still  there. 

We  had  set  up  at  the  other  end  of 
the  game  lands,  facing  the  direction 
Nelson  would  he  coming  from  on  his 
way  back.  Steve  would  go  up  to  the 
quarry  gate  and  come  through  the 
woods  behind  us,  hoping  he  would 
come  across  elk  and  push  them  into 
us.  As  it  turned  out,  though,  he  never 
saw  any. 

At  9 o’clock  we  could  see  Nelson 
coming  down  the  mountain  towards 
us,  and  a half  hour  later  he  was  telling 
us  the  old  bull  was  still  there.  He  was 
only  a 4x4,  but  it  wasn’t  due  to  imma- 
turity. The  hull  was  old,  gray  and  fat  — 
well  past  his  prime  and  his  rack  was 
starting  to  show  it.  If  things  didn’t  look 
any  more  promising  by  Thursday  or 
Friday,  we  would  make  the  hike  and 
try  to  get  him.  Getting  him  out,  how- 
ever, would  he  a problem,  too,  as  the 
area  was  accessible  only  by  foot. 

We  decided  to  go  hack  to  the  trucks 
and  give  Nelson  time  to  dry  out,  as 


the  walk  had  him  soaked  with  sweat.  We 
came  down  from  the  woods  and  got  half- 
way across  the  field  when  we  noticed  elk 
tracks  in  the  field  — tracks  that  weren’t 
there  yesterday.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  them 
that  morning  when  we  walked  in.  Nelson 
and  Steve  figured  the  elk  had  been  feed- 
ing at  night,  and  then  either  moved  on  or 
went  into  one  of  the  many  nearby  wooded 
areas  to  bed  down  for  the  day. 

We  decided  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
at  the  same  spot  we  hunted  on  Monday,  in 
case  they  came  back  for  an  afternoon  feed- 
ing, so  we  headed  out  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  tracks.  The  tracks  eventually 
headed  off  into  the  thickest  brush  I’ve  ever 
seen  and  disappeared.  How  an  animal  that 
big  can  go  through  brush  that  thick  with- 
out making  a trail  is  beyond  me.  We  de- 
cided to  follow  the  mountain  trail  around 
to  our  stand  and  come  in  from  the  hack. 
Nelson  and  Steve  would  continue  to  try 
and  pick  up  the  tracks  in  the  brush. 

Sitting  in  the  field  yielded  the  same  re- 
sults as  the  day  before,  and  at  5 o’clock  we 
headed  back  to  the  truck.  Nelson  and 
Steve  were  not  there,  so  we  headed  back 
to  the  hotel.  After  dinner  I called  my  out- 
fitter Mark.  I was  a little  discouraged,  hut 
my  dad  was  even  more  so.  Mark  assured 
me  Nelson  and  Steve  knew  exactly  what 
they  were  doing  and  we  would  see  elk. 
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Wednesday,  November  20,  2002 

We  again  met  Steve  at  the  parking  area 
at  5 a.m.  He  looked  happy,  almost  ener- 
gized, despite  not  getting  out  of  the  woods 
until  6 o’clock  the  night  before.  It  turned 
out  they  had  picked  up  the  tracks  we  had 
lost  on  Tuesday  and  went  to  work.  It  ap- 
peared the  elk  had  made  a loop  of  about 
15  miles  and  were  holed  up  in  a woodlot 
across  the  road  from  the  privately  owned 
field  where  we  had  been  hunting.  They 
could  even  hear  bulls  banging  antlers. 
Nelson  advised  us  that  there  were  two 
problems,  though.  The  area  was  very  thick 
and  the  land  they  were  hiding  on  was 
posted.  It  seems  the  landowner  has  had  a 
lot  of  problems  with  trespassers.  The  prop- 
erty was  bordered  by  a dirt  road  owned  by 
the  landowner  who  had  given  us  permis- 
sion to  hunt  his  property,  and  it  also  led  to 
a stone  quarry.  We  decided  to  wait  till  day- 
light before  doing  anything. 

Steve  would  go  with  us  up  to  the  quarry. 
Maybe  we  would  get  lucky  and  cross  paths 
with  the  elk.  In  the  meantime.  Nelson 
circled  the  property  to  see  if  the  tracks  that 
went  in  came  out  the  other  side.  This  was 
the  one  time  we  didn’t  want  to  find  tracks. 
We  didn’t  see  any  elk  or  tracks,  but  when 
we  got  back  to  the  trucks  after  1 o’clock 
Nelson  was  there  waiting.  He  told  us  the 
elk  were  still  holed  up  in  the  woodlot,  but 
he  had  some  other  news.  After  he  circled 
the  property  and  was  sure  the  elk  were  still 
there,  he  made  his  way  up  to  the 
landowner’s  house  to  ask  for  permission  to 
hunt.  Nelson  didn’t  know  the  owner,  but 
he  did  know  that  their  wives  worked  to- 
gether, and  that  was  all  it  took.  With  that 
mentioned,  the  hunt  was  on. 

After  we  ate  lunch  Nelson  advised  us 
to  go  in  following  the  tracks,  but  not  to  go 
too  far  and  spook  the  elk.  It  was  very  thick 
and  a shot  would  be  difficult.  We  went  in 
about  50  yards  and  set  up.  We  were  hop- 
ing the  elk  would  get  hungry  early  and 
come  out  to  feed  while  it  was  still  light, 
but  they  never  came.  The  chess  game  was 
far  from  over,  though,  and  with  each  day 


came  developments,  developments 
that  put  us  closer  and  closer  to  elk. 

1 left  the  woods  that  day  with  high 
hopes  for  tomorrow.  Dad,  however, 
was  frustrated.  We  had  been  up  scout- 
ing twice  before  the  hunt  and  saw  a 
lot  of  elk  each  time,  but  it’s  that  old 
story  of  the  game  seemingly  aware  that 
it’s  hunting  season. 

We  got  hack  to  the  hotel  that  night 
and  I called  Mark.  The  conversation 
was  pretty  much  the  same  as  Tuesday 
night’s,  hut  this  time  Mark  was  so  con- 
fident in  Nelson  and  Steve  that  he 
went  so  far  as  to  make  a prediction. 
“Don’t  worry,’’  he  said,  “Nelson  and 
Steve  know  what  they’re  doing,  and 
by  7:30  tomorrow  morning  you’ll  have 
your  hull.”  I wasn’t  counting  on  it,  hut 
I was  hoping  he  was  right. 

Thursday,  November  21,  2002 

Morning  came  and  things  were  a 
little  tense.  My  dad  was  edgy,  but  I was 
quiet  and  anxious,  with  Mark’s  pre- 
diction from  the  night  before  still  ring- 
ing in  my  head.  “By  7 :30,”  he  had  said. 
If  so,  that  would  mean  that  in  the  next 
two  and  a half  hours  things  were  go- 
ing to  get  real  exciting.  Little  did  I 
know  exciting  would  be  an  understate- 
ment. 

We  pulled  in  to  meet  Steve  at  5 
a.m.,  and  he  looked  more  enthused 
than  the  day  before.  In  fact  he  was 
smiling  and  giving  me  a thumbs  up 
sign.  Steve  told  us  Nelson  was  up  in 
the  field  we  had  been  hunting,  and 
that  he  was  watching  elk.  Shooting 
time  wasn’t  until  6:36,  but  we  could 
see  the  elk  in  the  moonlight  moving 
in  and  out  of  the  corn  and  the  shad- 
ows. The  early  trips  we  had  made  to 
see  elk  before  the  hunt  were  mainly 
to  prepare  me  for  the  initial  shock  and 
awe  of  seeing  this  animal.  I was  sur- 
prised at  how  well  it  worked.  I thought 
for  sure  1 would  be  a nervous  wreck. 
Don’t  get  me  wrong,  I was  excited,  hut 
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when  I first  saw  the  elk,  I was  more 
relieved  than  anything.  Nelson  and 
Steve  did  their  part;  now  it  was  time 
to  do  mine. 

1 thought  about  what  my  dad  had 
always  told  me  when  he  was  teaching 
me  to  shoot.  “Just  think  about  what 
you’re  going  to  do,  picture  the  shot, 
take  a breath,  hold  it,  aim  and  squeeze. 
It’s  that  simple,”  he  would  say.  As  I 
got  older  I found  his  advice  to  be  so 
true,  and  I’m  sure  glad  he  was  with  me 
on  this  hunt. 

The  elk  were  bugling  and  hanging 
antlers.  “There’s  three  of  them,”  Steve 
said,  “a  big  hull  and  two  spikes.  The 
younger  ones  are  making  all  the 
noise.”  Then  we  saw  the  hig  bull 
slowly  and  quietly  walk  out  of  the  com 
at  the  top  of  the  field.  His  head  was 
up  and  his  rack  went  halfway  across 
his  back.  He  started  to  make  his  way 
across  the  field,  seemingly  heading 
back  to  the  thick  cover  across  the 
road.  By  now  it  was  5:40,  and  when 
the  bull  spotted  Nelson  walking  down 
the  road,  he  retreated  back  up  to  the 
top  of  the  field  and  disappeared  into 
the  corn. 

We  decided  to  set  up  near  where 
the  elk  had  wanted  to  cross  the 
road,  and  I found  a spot 
where  I could  glass  the 
whole  field,  got 
comfortable,  and 
then  waited.  At 
6:15  my  dad  excit- 
edly said,  “look!”  as 
he  fiddled  with 
his  video  cam- 
era.  He  pointed 
to  some  hem- 
locks  about 
600  yards 
away  where 
an  elk  had 
come  out 
of  the 


corn 


and  was  walking  in  the  short  grass.  Look- 
ing through  my  scope  I got  just  enough  of 
a glimpse  to  tell  it  was  our  boy  before  he 
ducked  hack  into  the  corn. 

The  hull  tipped  his  hand  that  he  wanted 
across  that  road  and  back  into  the  thicket, 
so  I knew  that  he  would  try  to  cross  near 
where  we  were,  or  he  would  have  to  go 
back  into  the  woods  and  around  the  quarry. 
Even  if  he  did  escape  out  the  back  door, 
we’d  have  the  chance  to  cut  him  off.  The 
next  move  in  the  “chess  game”  was  his. 

At  6:45  Nelson  sighed  and  said,  “Well 
hoys,  it  looks  like  he  went  out  the  back.”  I 
think  the  long  nights  and  the  long  walks 
were  getting  to  him  a little.  “No  matter, 
we  won’t  lose  him;  he’s  just  delaying  the 
inevitable.  We’ll  give  him  15  more  min- 
utes and  then  we’ll  start  after  him.” 

“There  he  is!”  Dad  exclaimed,  15  min- 
utes later.  I had  just  conceded  that  the  bull 
was  going  to  make  us  chase  him  when  I 
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ON  SEPTEMBER  27  visitors  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Elk  Expo  in 
Kersey,  Elk  County,  assisted  the  Came 
Commission  in  awarding  elk  licenses 
to  100  hunters  in  a public  drawing. 
There  were  26,577  applications  eli- 
gible for  the  drawing,  and  90  licenses 
were  awarded  to  Pennsylvanians  and 
10  to  nonresident  hunters. 

All  100  elk  license  recipients  are 
required  to  attend  a mandatory 
hunter-orientation  program  prior  to 
purchasing  their  license.  The  2003  elk 
season  runs  November  10-15. 

Based  on  recent  trends,  the  elk 
herd  is  conservatively  estimated  at 
between  650  and  700. 

There  were  70  licenses  awarded 
for  the  2002  elk  hunt  held  on  No- 
vember 18-23,  and  61  animals  were 
taken  (32  bulls,  29  cows). 


looked  up  and  spotted  him  coming  out  of 
the  com  by  the  quarry  gate.  He  stopped 
200  yards  away,  and  I took  a deep  breath, 
held  it,  aimed,  and  when  the  crosshairs 
settled  on  his  shoulder  1 squeezed  the  trig- 
ger. Ker'booml  The  sound  of  the  shot  ech- 
oed and  then  a distinguishable  thud  could 
be  heard  as  the  180-grain  Federal  Partition 
bullet  struck  the  elk.  The  bull  shuddered. 


then  he  turned  and  started  running  to- 
wards us.  “You  hit  him!”  Dad  ex- 
claimed. 

1 was  certain  1 had  hit  him,  hut  1 
wasn’t  sure  it  was  a fatal  shot.  Now  1 
had  to  bear  down  and  make  the  shot  1 
knew’  1 could  make.  When  the  hull 
turned  broadside  1 put  the  crosshairs 
slightly  in  front  of  his  neck  and 
touched  off  my  second  shot.  The  elk’s 
legs  buckled,  and  1 knew'  1 had  made  a 
good  shot.  “You  hit  him  good  that 
time,”  Dad  hellow'ed.  The  hunt  w'as 
over.  We  field-dressed  the  hull,  got  ev- 
erything we  needed  to  submit  at  the 
check  station  and  then  loaded  up  my 
big  trophy. 

The  whole  elk  hunting  experience 
had  been  like  no  other  hunt  I’d  ever 
been  on,  and  one  1 wouldn’t  trade  for 
anything.  I’ll  never  forget  Mark 
Hnath’s  words  the  night  before  about 
having  my  hull  by  7:30,  and  1 certainly 
can’t  forget  about  the  effort  Nelson 
Haas  and  Steve  Bajor  put  forth.  I’d 
also  he  remiss  if  1 didn’t  commend  the 
Game  Commission  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  create  such  a great 
memory  with  my  father.  For  me  it  defi- 
nitely was  the  hunt  of  a lifetime.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Gerald  Putt 

IT  GOES  "twittering"  up  through  the  alders  and  then  levels  off,  hopefully  in 
an  opening  where  you  can  get  a shot.  The  American  woodcock,  also  affec- 
tionately known  as  the  timberdoodle,  wood  snipe  or  bog  bird,  is  a favorite 
gamebird  of  many  hunters  who  use  pointing  dogs,  because  it  holds  so  well 
for  these  sporting  breeds.  The  woodcock  frequents  wet  areas,  where  it  feeds 
mainly  on  earthworms,  using  its  long  pointed  bill  to  probe  for  its  prey.  Wood- 
cock are  migratory  birds,  heading  south  when  the  weather  turns  cool,  and  in 
addition  to  some  resident  birds,  when  the  "flight's  in,"  Keystone  State  hunters 
can  experience  a short  period  of  some  fabulous  action.  This  month's  cover  — 
"Woodcock  Twosome"  is  the  2004  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art  print. 
As  in  past  years,  a limited  edition  of  600  prints  is  available.  Prints  are  on  acid- 
free  paper,  image  is  15  x 22V2  inches.  Cost  is  $125,  plus  $7.50  s&h  (for 
framing  add  $97.50,  plus  $15  s&h).  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax.  Em- 
broidered patches  featuring  a woodcock  will  be  available  for  $4.71  each  plus 
tax.  The  WTFW  program  was  launched  in  1980  to  provide  a way  for 
nonhunters  — and  hunters,  too  — to  contribute  to  the  management  of  birds 
and  mammals  known  collectively  as  nongame. 
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OPENING  DAY.  For  me,  these 
words  summon  a host  of  imag- 
ery  that  only  a hunter  can  understand. 
Memories  of  past  opening  day  hunts 
and  anticipation  of  future  outings 
flood  my  mind  as  each  season  opener 
approaches.  The  eve  of  each  season 
brings  to  a nearly  feverish  pitch  the 
excitement  that  has  been  building 
over  the  past  weeks  and  months.  Even 
after  1 5 years  of  opening  days,  whether 
in  hunting  camp  or  at  home,  sleep 
does  not  come  easily.  The  fall  of  1999 
is  particularly  memorable  as  the  open- 
ing days  met  my  every  expectation. 
Primarily  a big  game  hunter,  I spend 
as  much  time  in  the  woods  as  my  un- 
derstanding wife  and  demanding  ca- 
reer will  allow. 


With  the  approach  of  archery  sea- 
son, I was  somewhat  disheartened  by 
the  limited  scouting  I had  managed.  I 
had  not  located  any  large  bucks,  only 
an  average  8-point  that,  as  near  as  I 
could  tell,  spent  all  daylight  hours  on 
property  I didn’t  have  permission  to 
hunt.  When  opening  day  arrived,  I 
decided  to  hunt  an  area  that  has  been 
productive  for  does  early  in  the  sea- 
son. For  me,  filling  my  antlerless  tag 
is  a priority,  which  makes  a buck  just 
icing  on  the  cake. 

I parked  the  truck  early,  and  made 
about  a half-mile  loop  to  my  stand  in 
a hemlock  50  yards  from  some  corn 
and  alfalfa  fields.  The  wind  was  per- 
fect, and  at  8:30  a pair  of  fawns  drifted 
in  from  the  fields,  followed  by  a ma- 
ture doe.  I sent  a razor-sharp 
hroadhead  through  both  lungs  as  the 
big  doe  stood  slightly  quartering  away 
at  14  yards.  She  dashed  off,  hut  the 


two  fawns  lingered  and  were  soon  joined 
by  another  mature  doe  with  smaller  twin 
button  bucks,  and  a group  of  four  or  five 
turkeys.  I just  sat  and  enjoyed  the  show  for 
about  45  minutes  before  retrieving  the  doe 
just  60  yards  away.  The  satisfaction  of  a 
clean,  humane  kill,  and  the  opportunity 
to  he  afield  after  a long  offseason  made  for 
an  enjoyable  start  to  the  hunting  year. 

I continued  to  hunt  throughout  the  ar- 
chery season,  and  passed  up  several  young 
bucks,  waiting  for  a chance  at  a larger  one. 
During  evening  vigils  throughout  October, 
I noticed  a pattern  that  half  a c3ozen  tur- 
keys followed  during  late  afternoons  as  they 
approached  their  roost  area.  I have  done 
little  fall  turkey  hunting,  mostly  because 
the  turkeys  always  seemed  to  he  one  step 
ahead  of  me  during  past  efforts,  hut  because 
the  flock’s  pattern  seemed  so  consistent,  I 
decided  to  hunt  the  birds  on  the  first  af- 
ternoon of  the  turkey  season. 

I set  up  under  the  overhanging  branches 
of  a hemlock  along  the  route  I expected 
the  birds  to  follow,  and  true  to  habit,  in 
the  early  evening,  the  turkeys  appeared  one 
by  one  and  fed  along  the  bench  in  my  di- 
rection. Unfortunately,  two  fox  squirrels 
chose  this  inopportune  moment  to  noisily 
chase  each  other  in  the  dry  leaves,  alert- 
ing the  turkeys.  As  the  lead  hen  studied 
the  squirrels’  antics,  she  couldn’t  help  but 
notice  the  unusual  lump  (me)  against  the 
hemlock.  As  she  began  to  putt  an  alarm,  I 
fired  at  the  bird  40  yards  away.  All  six  tur- 
keys took  wing  and  flew  away  unscathed, 
as  I had  pulled  the  trigger  too  hastily  and 
missed.  I didn’t  bother  with  the  turkeys 
again  that  fall. 

The  archery  season  slipped  away  and, 
despite  a close  encounter  on  the  last  day 
of  the  season  with  a beautiful  8-point  I had 
not  seen  before,  the  season  closed  with  my 
antlered  tag  unfilled. 

I have  occasionally  hunted  on  the  bear 
season  opener  in  the  past  hut,  like  turkey 
hunting,  my  hear  hunting  efforts  have  been 
rather  casual  affairs.  For  years  I have  been 
traveling  to  West  Virginia  to  hunt  the  sec- 
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ond  half  of  the  first  week  of  buck  sea- 
son  with  a group  of  friends,  and  the 
usual  departure  time  is  the  Tuesday 
evening  before  Thanksgiving.  I often 
almost  overlook  hear  season  because 
of  the  deer  hunting  trip  out  of  state. 
For  the  1999  hear  season,  though,  I 
decided  to  accompany  my  friend  Joe 
to  a camp  in  the  Big  Woods  up  north. 
I planned  to  hunt  on  Monday,  and 
then  return  home  to  prepare  for  the 
trip  to  West  Virginia  on  Tuesday. 

Joe  and  1 were  the  first  to  ar- 
rive in  camp  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  we  set  about  hauling 
in  firewood,  stoking  the  stove, 
and  claiming  preferred  hunks. 

The  others  arrived  two  or  three 
at  a time,  and  by  early  evening, 
eight  of  us  were  in  camp.  We 
swapped  stories,  pored  over  maps,  and 
formulated  strategies  before  the  lights 
finally  went  out  at  midnight.  By  4 
a.m.  Joe  was  up  and  anxious  to  go, 
making  it  impossible  for  anyone 
else  to  sleep.  Plans  were  reviewed 
over  a hot  breakfast,  and  Joe  sug- 
gested that  I still-hunt  down  a small 
ravine  into  a larger  hollow,  while  he 
did  the  same  in  another  hollow  half  a 
mile  away. 

We  parted  at  the  truck  about  20 
minutes  before  dawn,  and  1 moved 
into  the  head  of  the  hollow  and  settled 
under  a tree  to  wait  for  first  light. 
When  shooting  time  arrived  1 was  up 
and  moving.  1 soon  reached  a trail  and 
loaded  my  .270  before  continuing 
slowly  down  the  hollow.  I covered 
about  three  quarters  of  a mile  between 
daylight  and  1 1 o’clock,  and  sat  down 
when  1 reached  the  steeper  side  of  the 
main  hollow. 

Although  1 hadn’t  seen  anything, 
1 was  enjoying  the  time  in  the  woods. 
1 sat  for  about  an  hour  before  continu- 
ing down  the  steep  sidehill,  taking  two 
or  three  cautious  steps  at  a time,  and 
then  stopping  to  look  around. 


During  one  of  those  stops  I picked  up 
movement  to  my  right  and  spotted  a bear 
about  80  yards  down  the  slope.  My  mind 
raced  as  I peered  through  the  scope.  The 
open  hardwoods  provided  plenty  of  shoot- 
ing lanes,  and  although  the  bear  was  mov- 
ing purposefully,  it  wasn’t  running.  As  soon 
as  the  crosshairs  found  the  shoulder  the 
rifle  went  off,  seemingly  on  its  own.  The 
140-grain  Fail  Safe  bullet  slammed  into  the 
bear,  and  he  staggered  hut  didn’t  go  down. 
I followed  up  with  a quick  shot,  which 
bowled  it  over. 

It  all  happened  in  a matter  of  seconds, 
hut  every  detail  will  forever  be  vivid  in  my 
memory.  I eased  down  the  slope,  watching 
the  hear,  rifle  at  the  ready.  I was  shaking, 
and  as  I approached  the  hear  it  just  seemed 
to  get  bigger.  1 prodded  it  from  behind,  but 
got  no  response. 

Then  came  the  flood  of  emotions  that 
accompanies  the  taking  of  any  wild  ani- 
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mal:  the  elation  at  the  success,  the  regret 
at  having  ended  a life,  and  the  awe  of  one 
of  God’s  creatures.  1 reached  down  and 
pulled  on  its  ear,  but  the  head  didn’t  budge. 
1 unloaded  my  rifle  and  set  it  aside,  and 
then  used  both  hands  to  lift  its  magnifi- 
cent  head.  It  was  broad  and  hlocky  with  a 
scarred  muzzle  and  heavy  jowls.  1 tagged 
the  bruin,  and  then  just  sat  and  soaked  in 
the  moment.  I marveled  at  its  massive 
paws,  jet-black  coat,  polished  canines  and 
its  massive  hulk.  Just  field-dressing  the  bear 
made  me  realize  there  was  no  way  1 could 
move  it  myself. 

There  was  a gated  forestry  road  across 
the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  and  I thought  if 
I could  get  someone  to  open  the  gate,  our 
gang  could  drive  to  within  200  yards  of  the 
bear.  I hiked  back  to  the  truck  rather  than 
trying  to  find  Joe,  because  I didn’t  want  to 
end  his  hunt.  1 sat  in  the  truck  for  a while, 
but  was  too  excited  to  nap,  so  I walked  up 
and  down  the  road  to  pass  the  time.  After 
a while  a ranger  came  along,  and  1 flagged 
him  down  to  ask  about  the  gated  road.  He 
gave  me  a phone  number  to  call  to  have 
someone  open  it. 

When  shooting  light  began  to  fade  1 no- 
ticed Joe  coming  up  through  the  woods.  1 
stood  behind  the  bed  of  the  pickup  so  that 
he  would  not  see  the  blood  on  my  pants 
and  boots.  When  he  reached  the  truck,  I 
asked  him  how  he  had  done.  He  said  he 
had  seen  several  deer  but  no  bear,  and  then 
he  asked  what  1 had  seen.  I told  him  that 
I’d  killed  one,  and  the  look  on  his  face  was 
priceless.  I told  Joe  I thought  the  bear 
would  go  at  least  250  pounds,  although  I 
wondered  if  350  might  even  be  closer.  I 
told  my  story  as  we  went  back  to  camp  to 
get  some  help.  One  of  the  gang  had  already 
headed  home,  and  the  eldest  fellow  de- 
cided to  remain  behind,  so  after  arranging 
to  meet  a ranger  at  the  gate,  the  remain- 
ing six  of  us  took  two  pickups  and  headed 
out.  We  drove  down  the  road  and  the 
ranger  used  his  spotlight  to  help  us  sort  out 
landmarks  and  locate  the  hollow  where  I 
had  left  the  bear.  When  we  reached  the 


hear  no  one  could  believe  how  big  it 
was.  The  downhill  drag  wasn’t  had,  but 
pulling  the  bear  up  a steep  hank  to 
reach  the  road  was  sheer  agony.  All 
six  of  us  heaved  together  with  only 
inches  of  progress  to  show  for  our  ef- 
fort. The  bank  was  slippery,  and  the 
rope  around  the  bear’s  neck  kept  slid- 
ing off.  Finally,  we  got  the  hear  on  the 
truck  and  it  stretched  nearly  the  full 
length  of  the  8-foot  bed.  We  got  it  to 
the  check  station,  where  I learned  the 
big  male  weighed  394  pounds,  putting 
his  live  weight  upwards  of  460. 

We  made  it  home  at  2 a.m.,  and  I 
was  up  again  at  5:30  to  show  the  bear 
to  family  and  friends,  before  taking  it 
to  the  taxidermist.  His  hide  squared 
six  feet  and  the  cleaned  skull  now  sits 
in  my  trophy  room.  An  unofficial 
Boone  and  Crockett  score  of  20Vz 
makes  it  a once-in-a-lifetime  trophy, 
and  there  was  still  more  hunting  to 
come. 

Early  on  the  buck  season  opener  I 
spotted  several  deer  bedded  in  a hem- 
lock thicket  60  yards  away,  but  I 
couldn’t  determine  if  a buck  was  in  the 
group.  The  deer  suddenly  bolted  out 
the  ridge,  however,  and  a few  minutes 
later  a hunter  approached  and  stopped 
to  chat.  He  had  not  been  able  to  see 
the  deer  he’d  spooked  either.  He 
moved  off,  and  a shot  out  the  ridge 
soon  confirmed  my  suspicions  that  a 
buck  had  been  with  the  group. 

The  rest  of  the  season  passed  with 
one  brief  glimpse  at  a moving  buck, 
still  I felt  as  though  the  whole  season 
had  been  a huge  success.  I don’t  need 
to  kill  an  animal  to  consider  a season 
a success,  hut  taking  game  certainly 
adds  to  the  hunt,  and  a harv’est  shared 
with  good  friends  provides  the  finest 
of  memories. 

With  the  memories  I have  of  my 
1999  season  openers,  future  opening 
days  are  anticipated  more  than 
ever.  □ 
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South  Mountain  Turkeys  — 
What's  Happening? 

By  Mary  jo  Casalena 

PGC  Biologist 


WILD  TURKEY  populations  in 
Pennsylvania  are  doing  well 
and  increasing,  except  in  Adams, 
Franklin  and  Cumberland  counties, 
and  extreme  northwestern  and  south' 
western  York  County,  an  area  now 
known  as  Wildlife  Management  Unit 
(WMU)  5A.  Since  1992,  wild  turkey 
harvests  and  hunter  success  in  this 
area  have  typically  been  lower  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  state,  and  our 
data,  too,  suggests  that  the  turkey 
population  has  been  declining  there 
since  the  early  1980s. 

In  1995,  in  an  effort  to  reverse  this 
decline,  we  reduced  the  fall  turkey  sea- 
son  from  two  weeks  to  one,  and  ah 
though  populations  have  not  declined 
further  since  then,  they  remain  low. 
To  find  out  why  we  conducted  a 
2‘/2'year  study  in  which  hens  were 
captured  and  fitted  with  radio  trans- 
mitters.  From  1999  through  2001  we 
monitored  mortality,  reproeluction 
and  habitat  use  of  163  radio-tagged 
hens  on  anel  around  the  South  Moun- 
tain area  of  WMU  5A.  Here’s  what 
we  found: 

WMU  5A  is  about  40  percent  for- 
ested and  60  percent  open  land. 
Nearly  all  the  forested  habitat  is  in  the 
central,  mountainous  portion  known 
as  South  Mountain,  which  runs  into 

FROM  1999  through  2001  Game 
Commission  personnel  monitored  the 
causes  of  mortality,  reproduction  and 
habitat  use  of  163  radio-tagged  hens 
on  and  around  the  South  Mountain 
area  of  WMU  5A. 


Maryland  to  the  south  and  is  surrounded 
by  farmlands,  orchards,  woodlots  and  resi- 
dential areas  to  the  north,  east  and  west. 
The  area  is  unique  for  Pennsylvania  in  that 
movement  of  turkeys  into  and  out  of  the 
area  is  extremely  limited,  except  in  the 
south. 

Much  of  the  forested  habitat  in  South 
Mountain  is  in  the  85,000-acre  Michaux 
State  Forest.  Managed  by  DCNR,  and 
open  to  all  forms  of  public  recreation,  the 
Michaux  is  the  most  heavily  visited  state 
forest  in  the  state  (partly  due  to  its  prox- 
imity to  Harrisburg  and  Baltimore).  Within 
its  boundaries  are  three  state  parks,  the 
town  of  South  Mountain,  130  miles  of 
maintained  roads,  270  miles  of  gated  roads, 
321  miles  of  established  trails  (hiking, 
snowmobile,  ATV,  horseback  riding  and 
bicycling),  including  the  Appalachian 
Trail  that  runs  through  the  entire  state  for- 
est, and  many  miles  of  smaller  trails. 
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EVEN  THOUGH  turkey  nesting  rates  in  WMU  5A 
were  low  — predation  certainly  takes  a toll  — that 
did  not  appear  to  be  the  major  limiting  factor. 
Low  poult  survival,  however,  was  significant. 


During  the  first  year  of  our 
study,  we  noticed  that  annual 
survival  rates  for  adult  hens  (48 
percent)  were  lower  than  most 
studies  (57'75  percent),  and  sur- 
vival  of  suh-adult  hens  (13  per- 
cent) was  substantially  less  than 
normal  (39-57  percent). 

The  second  year  of  our  study, 
survival  was  greater  (64  percent 
for  adults  and  28  percent  for  suh- 
adults).  However,  sub-adult  sur- 
vival was  still  below  average.  We 
detected  no  mortality  from  star- 
vation or  disease. 

As  expected,  predation  was 
the  major  cause  of  mortality  (48 
percent).  Fall  hunter  harvest  ac- 
counted for  15  percent,  5 percent  were 
poached,  5 percent  died  from  rodenticide 
poisoning  in  orchards,  and  1 percent  died 
from  natural  causes  (see  graph).  Unknown 
causes  accounted  for  24  percent.  Even  with 
sensors  on  the  transmitters  that  allowed 
us  to  know  when  the  turkeys  died,  some- 
times all  that  remained  was  a transmitter 
on  the  ground  with  no  evidence  of  what 
had  happened  to  the  bird.  Most  often, 
though,  we  found  some  evidence:  tooth 
marks  on  the  transmitter  (mammal  preda- 
tion); a decapitated  turkey  (owl);  feathers 
plucked  and  the  meat  pulled  off  the  bones 
(hawk  or  owl);  bones  and  meat  chewed 
(mammal);  or  scat,  fur,  feathers  or  tracks 
of  the  predator. 


Normally,  any  hunter  who  hap- 
pened to  take  an  instrumented  turkey 
called  us  with  their  harvest  informa- 
tion, hut  there  were  instances  when 
we  simply  followed  the  transmitter  sig- 
nal to  a hunter’s  house.  The  fall  har- 
vest rate  of  15  percent  is  higher  than 
the  10  percent  we  manage  for.  Stud- 
ies have  shown  that  fall  harvests  of 
more  than  10  percent  may  lead  to 
population  declines,  and  where  turkey 
populations  are  already  low,  like  in 
WMU  5 A,  this  factor  is  even  more  sig- 
nificant. 

Compared  to  other  studies,  the  av- 
erage nesting  rate  of  79  percent  was 
low  (typically  85-100  percent),  hut 
nest  success  was 
normal,  with  57 
percent  of  hens  pro- 
ducing at  least  one 
live  poult  (typically 
30-73  percent). 
Even  though  nest- 
ing rates  were  low, 
that  did  not  appear 
to  he  the  major  fac- 
tor limiting  turkey 
numbers  in  this 
unit.  What  was  sig- 
nificant was  the  low 
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poult  survival,  12  percent  in  2000  and 
23.3  percent  in  2001,  which  is  less 
than  other  studies  (24-60  percent). 
This,  too,  is  particularly  significant 
given  the  low  turkey  population.  Poult 
survival,  sub-adult  survival,  and  pos- 
sibly brood  habitat  may  be  what’s  lim- 
iting the  turkey  population  in  this 
unit. 

A computerized  population  model 
created  by  Penn  State  graduate  stu- 
dent Mark  Lowles  also  suggested  that 
sub-adult  and  poult  mortality  might 
he  the  population’s  limiting  factors, 
and  showed  the  current  population 
level  appears  to  be  stable,  not  increas- 
ing but  not  decreasing. 

Lack  of  or  insufficient  brood  habi- 
tat may  he  contributing  to  the  low 
poult  survival.  With  better  habitat 
poults  can  avoid  predators  more  effec- 
tively. Additional  data  will  be  col- 
lected over  the  next  four  years  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  brood  habitat  on 
poult  survival. 

From  these  results  the  following 
management  recommendations  were 
made: 

• Close  the  fall  turkey  season  in 
WMU  5A  beginning  in  2003  and  un- 
til spring  harvest  density  reaches  one 
gobbler  per  forested  square  mile,  pref- 
erably for  three  consecutive  years.  The 
average  spring  harvest  density  from 
1996-2000  in  this  unit  was  0.52, 
whereas  the  statewide  average  was  1.4. 
During  that  period  the  fall  season  in 
this  management  unit  was  one  week. 

Closing  the  fall  season  may  help 
the  population  in  two  ways.  First,  be- 
cause fall  turkey  hunting  is  additive 
to  natural  mortality,  closing  the  fall 
season  will  allow  more  birds  to  survive 
through  the  winter.  Second,  more 
hens  will  he  available  to  nest,  which 
may  offset  the  low  nesting  rate  and, 
subsequently,  improve  poult  survival. 

• The  turkey  population  in  WMU 
5 A should  not  be  augmented  with  tur- 


key trap  and  transfers.  Transferring  addi- 
tional turkeys  may  result  in  a short-term 
increase  in  the  population,  hut  it  likely  will 
not  increase  the  overall  population  and 
will  not  provide  more  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  hunting  or  viewing  wild  tur- 
keys. Improving  survival  by  restricting  fall 
hunting  and  improving  habitat  will  have 
more  impact  in  the  long  term. 

• Continue  the  cooperative  project 
with  the  PA  National  Wild  Turkey  Fed- 
eration chapters  and  local  orchard  owners 
to  help  prevent  poisoning  of  turkeys  by 
placing  rodenticides  in  enclosed  bait  sta- 
tions rather  than  broadcasting  it  in  the  or- 
chards. Even  though  these  accidental  poi- 
soning have  not  been  substantial,  this  hu- 
man-induced mortality  factor  can  be  con- 
trolled. We  began  a program  in  2002  to 
address  this  problem,  where  the  local 
NWTF  chapters  teamed  up  with  an  or- 
chard to  minimize  exposure  of  rodenticides 
to  nontarget  species. 

• Monitor  turkey  brood  use  of  the  per- 
manent herbaceous  openings  within  the 
Michaux  State  Forest,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  turkeys  and  broods  are  us- 
ing these  habitats,  and  whether  improv- 
ing the  habitat  will  increase  poult  survival. 
These  1-  to  4-acre  openings  are  planted  in 
grasses,  with  fruit  and  nut  producing  shrubs 
and  trees  also  planted  in  them. 

Grassy  and  orchard-like  openings  typi- 
cally enhance  brood  survival,  and  are  gen- 
erally beneficial  to  wildlife.  Monitoring  is 
being  done  by  local  NWTF  chapter  mem- 
bers, who  conduct  the  bi-weekly  surveys 
of  turkey  use  during  the  summer,  at  10  of 
the  40  permanent  herbaceous  openings. 

• Maintain  road  closures  on  the 
Michaux  State  Forest  — where  much  of 
the  turkey  habitat  exists  — from  the  spring 
gobbler  season  through  the  nesting  season, 
to  minimize  disturbances  to  nesting  hens. 
Minimizing  human  disturbances  during 
nesting  season  may  help  improve  nesting 
rates. 

• Conduct  timber  stand  thinning  in 
15-  to  20-year  intervals  on  the  Michaux 
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SF  to  improve  survival  and  growth  of  oaks, 
and  remove  less  desirable  species,  such  as 
red  maple  and  birch. 

• Remove  shrubs  such  as  blueberry, 
huckleberry  and  laurel  in  areas  where  they 
are  extensive  on  the  Michaux  SF,  to  en- 
courage growth  of  other  shrubs  and  plants 
that  are  more  beneficial  to  turkey  nesting. 
This  habitat  modification  will  also  improve 
brood  habitat. 

• Continue  the  long-term  monitoring 
of  turkey  sightings  on  the  Michaux  SF  to 
evaluate  the  impacts  of  these  management 
strategies  on  the  population. 

Turkey  populations  on  South  Mountain 
may  never  reach  the  densities  they  were 
back  in  the  early  1980s.  The  habitat  has 
changed,  and  now  there  are  more  trails, 
more  recreational  use  and  more  nesting 
season  disturbances.  However,  closing  the 
fall  hunting  season  and  improving  brood 


habitat  are  two  management  strategies 
that  have  the  most  potential  for  in- 
creasing overall  survival  rates. 

The  population  will  not  increase 
overnight,  hut  we  are  hopeful  that 
with  these  management  strategies,  the 
turkeys  on  South  Mountain  will  re- 
cover. 

The  following  conservation  orga- 
nizations and  agency  provided  either 
funding  or  manpower  to  help  with  the 
South  Mountain  study:  The  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation  State  Chaper; 
NWTF  Mason  Dixon  Chapter; 
NWTF  Fort  Chambers  Chapter; 
NWTF  Michaux  Yellow  Breeches 
Chapter;  NWTF  Adams  County 
Longheards  Chapter,  Safari  Club  In- 
ternational Sables  of  Lehigh  Valley 
Chapter;  and  the  PA  Bureau  of  For- 
estry. □ 


Photo  by  ROGER  HAYSLIP 


Notice  anything  unusual  about  this  buck  taken  by  ANDREW  HARGROVE,  Allentown, 
in  Bucks  County  last  year?  Besides  having  an  impressive  rack,  this  8-point  is,  except 
for  a small  portion  on  the  underside  of  the  tail,  entirely  black.  The  deer  is  melanistic, 
a genetic  mutation  that  occurs  more  commonly  in  other  animals,  such  as  groundhogs, 
muskrats  and,  in  particular,  black  phase  gray  squirrels,  but  is  even  more  rare  than 
albinism  in  deer.  Warrington  taxidermist  DON  BENNETT  of  Whitetail  Re-Creations 
has  donated  a life  size  mount  of  the  deer  to  Andrew,  so  the  trophy  can  be  displayed 
at  sportsmen's  shows  and  outdoor  events  to  be  enjoyed  by  many  sportsmen. 
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Another 
Successful  Hunt 


By  jerry  Zeidler 


I ENTERED  the  woods  in  total 
darkness,  grumbling  at  myself 
for  dropping  the  flashlight  and 
breaking  the  bulb  on  the  tailgate  of 
my  truck.  Eortunately,  this  hill  was 
an  old  friend,  and  the  path  1 
followed  was  familiar  enough  that  I 
didia’t  need  the  flashlight.  Walking 
as  quickly  as  1 could  without  being 
too  laoisy,  1 reached  my  stand  a little 
more  than  an  hour  before  dawn.  I 
carefully  brushed  aside  the  newly 
tallen  leaves  from  around  the  base  of 
my  “hunting  tree,”  placed  my 
cushion  oia  the  uphill  side  of  the 
huge  white  oak  and  settled  in  to 
await  the  earth’s  awakening. 

Then,  of  course,  the 
wondering  and  speculation 
began.  Would  1 see  deer? 

Almost  certainly,  1 thought. 

This  tract  had  produced  deer 
for  me  for  each  of  the  past 
six  years.  Would  1 see  the 
trophy  buck  1 first 
encountered  while 
scouting?  Eventually,  to 
be  sure,  1 thought, 
although  not  necessarily 
this  morning.  1 had  found 
evidence  of  his  presence 
each  time  I returned,  but 
had  not  laid  eyes  on  him 
since,  hut  then  that 
would  explain  his 
surviving  long  enough  to 
grow  such  terrific  antlers. 

A snapping  branch  to 
my  left  brought  me  back 


to  the  real  world,  which  was  still  quite 
dark.  Moments  dragged  on  as  I peered 
through  the  darkness  for  some  sign  of 
what  had  made  the  noise,  and  then  a fat 
raccoon  waddled  clumsily  downhill, 
sniffing  and  poking  about.  I glaiaced  at 
my  watch;  still  another  15  minutes  or  so 
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until  shooting  time.  I shifted  the  how  on 
my  lap,  pulled  an  arrow  from  the  quiver 
and  held  it  in  my  right  hand  for  about  10 
of  those  minutes,  and  then  slid  the  nock 
onto  the  string  when  the  magical  time 
had  arrived. 

Blacks  and  grays  began  to  yield  to  the 
browns,  greens,  yellows  and  oranges  of 
the  autumn  forest.  The  blue  jays  and 
squirrels  began  rustling  through  the 
treetops,  looking  for  acorns,  and  finding 
plenty,  too,  I thought,  as  nuts  landed  all 
around  me,  one  bouncing  off  my  right 
boot.  I solemnly  vowed  not  to  yield  to 
the  temptation  to  count  the  squirrels, 
and  continued  to  scan  the  surroundings 
for  whitetails.  Just  to  say  there  were  a lot 
would  have  to  do  for  my  dad  — who 
loves  to  hunt  squirrels  with  his 
Anschutz  .22  — and  I knew 
he’d  understand. 

As  the  minutes  passed  my 
back  muscles  tightened,  and  I 
allowed  myself  to  shift  on  my 
seat,  so  I could  lean  my  back 
against  the  trunk  of  the  oak.  I 
looked  up  into  the  branches  at 
the  treestand  I could  no  longer 
use  and  felt  pangs  of  regret.  The 
platform  had  been  attached  to 
the  sturdiest  branch  of  the  oak, 
beginning  where  it  grew  into  a 
large  V and  spanning  between  the 
two  arms.  The  perch  was  about  15 
feet  above  the  forest  floor,  and  had 
accounted  for  plenty  of  deer  before 
the  right  side  of  the  V died.  The  last 
time  I had  been  in  the  stand  some 
prolonged  loud  creaking 
and  one  loud  crack 
encouraged  a hasty 
dismount. 

All  was  not  lost, 
though,  because  the 
tree’s  trunk  was  large 
enough  to  provide 
concealment  for  a 
hunter  at  its  base, 
and  I had  tagged  a 


big  doe  during  the  previous  year’s 
early  muzzleloader  season  from  the 
spot  where  1 now  sat.  1 had  not 
killed  a deer  from  the  ground 
beneath  this  tree  with  a how, 
although  I had  missed  a doe  just  a 
few  days  before  because  1 had 
misjudged  the  distance. 

Suddenly,  1 spotted  a group  of 
deer  walking  straight  towards  me. 
Their  presence  jolted  me  from  my 
reminiscing,  and  adrenaline  poured 
into  my  bloodstream,  magnifying  the 
experience.  My  heart  began  to  beat 
so  hard  I was  expecting  acorns  to 
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start  dropping  from  the  branches 
above.  My  eyes  never  left  the  lead 
deer,  a doe,  as  gorgeous  an  animal  as 
God  ever  placed  on  the  earth.  Her 
two  fawns,  now  nearly  full  grown, 
followed  her  closely.  The  deer 
followed  a trail  that  brought  them 
within  20  feet  before  the  hig  doe 
noticed  something  was  awry.  She 
stopped  in  her  tracks,  her  unaware 
offspring  nearly  humping  into  her, 
and  stared  at  the  large  odd-looking 
lump  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  1 was  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  tree,  however, 
and  unable  to  move  in  the  slightest 
without  spooking  the  deer.  So  1 sat 
motionless,  despite  a mega  dose  of 
adrenaline  and  primitive  instinct 
screaming  for  me  to  act  before  they 
were  gone. 

The  doe  examined  me  closely, 
now  sure  that  something  was  wrong, 
but  still  not  sure  if  it  was  me.  She 
came  within  12  feet,  angling  in 
rather  than  moving  straight  towards 
me.  1 could  tell  she  could  not  see  me 
clearly  enough  to  identify  me  as  a 
definite  threat,  because  her  focus 
shifted  from  me  to  other  nearby 
objects  and  back.  1 thought  I’d  die 
from  trying  to  sit  perfectly  still,  hut 
then  her  nose  was  my  undoing.  It 
twitched  and  sniffed,  and  then  she 
stomped  once  with  her  right  front 
hoof,  startling  her  fawns.  They 
jumped  backward,  and  when  she 
stomped  again  they  hackpedaled 


farther.  1 noted  that  the  fawns  never 
once  looked  at  me;  they  focused  only  on 
their  mother. 

1 filed  the  experience  away  in  my 
mind  under  “Deer  Behavior,”  and  prayed 
that  the  doe  would  step  behind  a tree 
trunk  j List  long  enough  for  me  to  draw 
my  how.  She  began  to  move  forward 
again,  circling  my  position,  and  her 
attention  stayed  with  me  as  she  walked. 
Her  progress  took  her  behind  a tree  that 
was  large  enough  to  obscure  her  view, 
hut  not  so  large  as  to  obscure  her  vitals. 
My  prayer  had  been  answered.  When  I 
eased  the  how  into  position  and  began 
an  arduously  slow  and  silent  draw, 
however,  1 watched  her  sniff  at  the 
ground,  and  1 realized  that  she  was 
standing  exactly  where  1 had  walked  up 
the  hill  to  the  tree.  Before  I could 
complete  the  draw  and  put  the  highest 
pin  just  behind  her  shoulder,  she  snorted 
and  jumped  hack.  Her  tail  went  up  and 
she  bounded  back  along  the  trail  with 
the  fawns  soon  following.  She  trotted 
and  then  stopped  just  far  enough  away 
that  I was  not  comfortable  taking  a shot. 

As  they  walked  off  1 thought  that  if  I 
had  placed  a cover  scent  on  my  boots 
perhaps  things  would  have  ended 
differently.  1 went  home  that  day  without 
a deer,  hut  1 sure  didn’t  leave  empty- 
handed.  Every  time  I recall  the  image  of 
that  doe  and  the  detail  of  her  individual 
long,  dark,  whiskers  and  moist  nose.  I’m 
reassured  that  this  was  definitely  one  of 
my  most  successful  hunts.  □ 
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Incident  at 
Holland  Mountain 

By  Bill  Wasserman 

Wyoming  County  WCO 


AS  THE  FIRST  GLINT  of  sun  peeked 
L over  Leroy  Coil’s  shoulder  it  began 
to  vaporize  the  early  morning  gloom.  He 
could  see  much  better  now,  and  coming 
towards  him  through  the  shadowed  wood- 
land was  the  dim  outline  of  a large  bear.  It 
moved  phantomlike  along  the  worn  trail 
in  a deliberate  lumbering  gait,  and  never 
noticed  Leroy  as  he  shouldered  his  rifle  and 
squinted  through  its  powerful  scope. 

In  its  haste  to  gorge  itself  the  bear  had 
become  less  wary.  A light  breeze  carrying 
the  alluring  aroma  of  apples  and  corn 
promised  to  lead  it  to  a grand  feast,  as  it 
had  each  day  for  the  past  two  months. 
Winter  was  coming,  and  food  was  the  only 
thing  the  hear  needed  or  cared  about. 

Leroy  continued  to  watch  as  the  old 
bruin  padded  toward  him.  Now  it  was  dose. 
He  could  see  the  bear’s  dense  coat  shiver 
with  each  step  it  took,  and  he  waited  until 
the  scope  was  filled  with  black. 


An  anonymous  tip  brought  me  to 
Holland  Mountain  that  same  morn- 
ing. The  informant  had  told  me  about 
several  baited  areas  there,  and  my 
deputies  were  checking  each  of  them 
as  Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
Larry  Bundy  and  I exited  my  vehicle. 
It  was  the  first  day  of  bear  season,  and 
we  were  looking  for  bait  at  a camp. 
Larry  and  I could  see  the  evidence  al- 
most immediately  as  we  stepped  to  the 
back  of  the  property.  A half  dozen 
loaves  of  bread  had  been  dumped  on 
the  manicured  lawn,  and  a telephone 
pole  at  the  rear  of  the  cabin  was 
smeared  with  thick  gobs  of  lard  as  far 
up  as  a man  could  reach.  Bear  claw 
marks  sliced  through  the  white  coat- 
ing in  long  deep  grooves  around  the 
pole.  We  walked  closer  and  discovered 
several  piles  of  yellow  apples  and  doz- 
ens of  corncobs  scattered  about.  A salt 
block,  fresh  and  sparkling 
white,  beckoned  from  the 
open  yard.  A 55-gallon 
metal  barrel  lying  hori- 
zontally across  a tree 
stump  had  been  partly 
filled  with  lard  and  doused 
with  a generous  sprinkling 
of  sunflower  seeds  for 
good  measure,  and  was  a 
mere  20  yards  from  a huge 
picture  window  in  the 
cabin.  Anyone  staying  at 
the  cabin  would  have  to 
have  noticed  it. 

The  hears  had  been 
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feeding  here  regularly.  Habituated  by 
the  food,  their  droppings  were  every- 
where. Some  of  them  were  so  concen- 
trated with  corn  they  had  turned  com- 
pletely yellow,  taking  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a thick  cornmeal,  while  other 
droppings  were  freckled  heavily  with 
undigested  apples  and  sunflower  seeds. 
Game  trails  snaked  through  the  heavy 
brush  surrounding  us,  all  leading  to  the 
smorgasbord  that  had  been  so  gener- 
ously prepared,  compliments  of  the 
camp. 

Larry  and  1 were  about  to  follow  the 
trails  and  round  up  anyone  who  was 
hunting,  when  a man  stepped  from  the 
cabin’s  hack  door.  He  wore  a camou- 
flage coat  and  pants,  and  an  orange 
hat.  He  watched  us  cautiously  as  we 
approached,  with  eyes  that  seemed  too 
narrow  and  too  small  for  such  a large 
man. 

“State  Game  Commission,”  1 said. 
“Your  name,  sir?” 

The  hunter  pushed  the  brim  of  his 
hat  up  a notch  and  clasped  both  hands 
in  front  of  his  belt.  “Leroy  Coil,”  he 
replied.  His  face  was  broad  and  jowly, 
and  covered  with  stubble  from  days 
without  shaving. 

“Been  hunting  today?”  I asked. 

“I  shot  a hear  this  morning.  Just 
came  hack  for  my  truck  so  1 could  haul 
it  out.” 

“Where  did  you  shoot  the  bear?”  1 
said. 

Coil  turned  and  with  a meaty  hand 
pointed  into  the  woods  behind  him, 
“Back  a ways.” 

1 nodded  over  my  shoulder,  “How 
about  all  the  apples,  corn  and  bread 
behind  me,  did  you  put  them  there?” 

“Nope!  1 don’t  know  nothing  about 
that  stuff.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  at 
camp?”  1 pressed. 

Leroy’s  forehead  wrinkled  and  his 
forlorn,  tiny  eyes  searched  the  sky 
while  he  mentally  counted.  “Three 


days,”  he  said.  “Been  here  since  Friday.” 
“And  in  all  that  time  you  never  noticed 
any  of  this  bait?  How  about  the  barrel  on 
its  side?  Didn’t  it  seem  unusual,  situated 
on  a tree  stump  like  that,  with  corncobs 
all  around  it?  Didn’t  you  walk  by  that  bar- 
rel?” 1 added  incredulously. 

“No  way!  1 never  went  over  there  at  all,” 
Leroy  claimed. 

“But  didn’t  it  strike  you  as  odd  that 
somebody  would  place  a barrel  on  the 
stump  that  way?” 

Leroy  began  to  rock  on  the  halls  of  his 
feet,  eyes  shifting  to  the  barrel  and  then 
hack  to  me  as  he  spoke.  “Maybe  somebody 
had  a reason  for  it;  it’s  not  my  cabin.” 
“How  about  the  telephone  pole  right 
outside  your  picture  window,  didn’t  you 
wonder  what  all  that  white  stuff  pasted  on 
it,  like  icing  on  a birthday  cake,  was?” 
Leroy  turned  both  hands  towards  me, 
his  thick  fingers  splayed  in  a suggestion  of 
finality.  “1  never  noticed  that  white  stuff 
before.  Honest.” 

“So  you’re  saying  you  never  saw  any  of 
the  grease,  the  corn,  the  sunflower  seeds 
or  anything  that  is  lying  there?” 

“Nope.  1 didn’t  go  over  there  at  all.” 
“But  you  can  see  it  from  where  you’re 
standing,”  1 insisted.  “You  don’t  have  to 
go  over  there,  and  you  can  clearly  see 
grease  smeared  up  and  down  the  pole.” 

“I  can  see  something,”  Leroy  agreed. 
“But  1 don’t  know  what  it  is.” 

I was  getting  nowhere.  Leroy  Coil  would 
never  admit  he  knew  or  even  so  much  as 
suspected  that  the  camp  was  baited.  I de- 
cided to  pursue  the  investigation  from  an- 
other angle  and  asked  him  to  show  me  the 
hear  he  had  shot.  Leroy  didn’t  seem  to  have 
a problem  with  that.  “C’mon,”  he  mo- 
tioned cheerily.  “I’ll  take  you  there.” 
Leroy  ambled  over  to  his  truck  and  we 
followed  him  to  Dust  Road,  which  ran  par- 
allel to  the  camp  a quarter  mile  away.  We 
parked  and  after  a short  jaunt  through  the 
woods,  came  upon  four  men  dragging 
Leroy’s  bear  towards  the  road.  I ordered 
them  to  stop  and  stand  where  they  were, 
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and  then,  while  Larry  wrote  down  their 
names  and  hunting  license  numbers,  Leroy 
took  me  farther  into  the  woods.  He  led  me 
to  a tree  stump  where  he  had  been  sitting 
when  he  shot  the  hear,  then  walked  an- 
other 50  feet  and  pointed  out  exactly  where 
the  bear  had  been  when  he  pulled  the  trig- 
ger. The  woods  opened  up  a hit  here,  and 
it  was  evident  by  the  amount  of  blood  on 
the  ground  that  the  bear  had  indeed  been 
killed  at  this  location.  I told  Leroy  to  turn 
around,  so  he  could  see  he  was  standing  in 
the  middle  of  a well-used 
bear  trail.  It  continued  north 
through  the  woods  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  camp,  and  run- 
ning south  it  led  towards 
Dust  Road  and  other  camps 
that  we  suspected  had  been 
baited. 

Larry  Bundy  and  I used 
my  300  foot  tapeline  to  mea- 
sure the  bear  trail  from  the 
kill  site  back  to  the  camp, 
taking  photographs  as  we  sur- 
veyed the  distance,  and  de- 
termined that  the  hear  had 
been  shot  800  feet  from  the 
55-gallon  barrel.  After  pho- 
tographing the  bait  at  Tall 
Pines  Camp  we  returned  to 
Coil  and  his  hunting  buddies.  Leroy’s  bear 
hadn’t  been  gutted,  so  I took  out  my  pock- 
etknife  and  opened  its  stomach.  It  was 
packed  with  yellow  apples,  com,  sunflower 
seeds  and  bread.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
Coil’s  bear  had  been  killed  illegally. 

Enlisting  the  aid  of  Leroy  and  his  com- 
panions, Bundy  and  I began  to  haul  the 
big  bruin  toward  Dust  Road,  so  we  could 
load  it  on  my  vehicle.  Dragging  the  300 
plus-pound  carcass  from  the  woods,  we 
decided  to  take  a shortcut  through  a neigh- 
boring camp.  I noticed  some  apples  scat- 
tered about,  made  a mental  note  to  take  a 
closer  look,  and  continued  wrestling  with 
the  bruin  for  another  30  yards  to  my  ve- 
hicle. 

Larry  Bundy  went  off  to  assist  my  depu- 


ties as  they  searched  the  woods  for 
other  hunters,  while  I anchored  a big 
game  carrier  to  the  hack  ot  my  Bronco. 
There  was  a cabin  20  yards  away,  and 
I noticed  a man  sitting  on  the  porch, 
in  the  freezing  cold,  watching  me  in- 
tently. 

As  I struggled  to  load  the  bear,  he 
got  up  from  his  chair  and  strolled  over. 
“Need  some  help?’’ 

“Thanks,”  I said.  “What’s  your 
name,  sir?” 


“Johnnie.”  He  said.  “Johnnie 
Goode.”  He  was  tall  and  lanky,  in  his 
late  50s  with  graying  hair  and  a nar- 
row, weathered,  face.  After  hefting  the 
carcass  onto  the  carrier  the  man 
stepped  back  and  stood  idly  by. 

“Well,  thanks  for  helping  me  lift 
this  big  guy.”  I said. 

“That’s  okay.”  Goode  replied.  He 
stared  at  me  fixedly,  like  a man  stand- 
ing in  a hospital  emergency  room  wait- 
ing for  some  weary,  sweat-soaked  doc- 
tor to  round  a corner  with  eyes  betray- 
ing bad  news. 

I nodded  toward  my  big  game  car- 
rier, “See  any  bears  besides  this  one 
today?” 

“Yeah,”  Goode  said. 
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Bill  Wasserman  has  published  a new  book,  Pennsyl- 
vania Wildlife  Tails,  A Came  Warden's  Notebook.  Many 
Game  News  readers  no  doubt  remember  the  "Look- 
ing Back"  column  Bill  wrote  for  Came  News  in  1 993 
and  the  many  other  articles  he  has  penned  over 
the  years  ("The  Killers"  and  "Sonny  and  Sher") 
about  his  experiences  as  a WCO. 

Bill's  new  book  contains  48  humorous  tales  about 
people  and  animals,  each  illustrated  by  Dana  Twigg 
of  Sayre,  Pennsylvania.  Featured  in  this  softcover, 
1 04-page  book  are  some  of  the  funniest  and  most 
amazing  anecdotes  Bill  has  heard  in  the  more  than 
40  years  that  he  has  been  associated  with  Pennsyl- 
vania wildlife. 

Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Tails  can  be  ordered  from 
Penn's  Woods  Publications,  25  Dogwood  Drive, 
Tunkhannock,  PA  18657.  The  price  is  $8.95  plus 
$2.50  shipping  or  two  for  $1 5 plus  $2.50  shipping. 
Visa/MasterCard  are  accepted.  Call  570-836-2052. 


I waited  for  more  words  hut  they 
never  came.  “Shoot  any?”  I quipped, 
half  kidding. 

“Yeah,”  Goode  said  again,  this  time 
motioning  toward  his  cahin.  “It’s  in 
the  hack  of  my  truck.” 

The  remark  jolted  my  memory  — 
the  apples!  They  were  in  this  man’s 
backyard,  and  there  had  been  some- 
thing else  — a crimson  speckling 
harely  visible  on  the  grass,  perhaps 
hlood. 

A black  pickup  was  parked  50  feet 
away,  and  I walked  over  to  check 
Goode’s  bear.  “Where  did  you  shoot 
it?”  I asked,  knowing  the  answer. 

“Over  there  hy  the  apple  tree,” 
Goode  sighed. 

Under  the  tree  were  several  dozen 
apples  spread  closely  about,  hut  they 
were  robust  nursery  apples,  not  the 
dwarfish,  tortured  kiracl  that  grow  wild 
on  Holland  Mountain.  A closer  in- 
spection revealed  traces  of  hlood  in 
the  grass  and  on  some  of  the  apples, 
indicating  that  the  bear  had  probably 
been  shot  right  under  the  tree. 

By  now  Bundy  had  returned,  along 
with  deputies  Dick  Zika  and  Jeff 
Pierce.  Zika  noticed  a window 


propped  open  on  the 
cabin’s  second  floor  and 
theorized  that  the  bear 
was  probably  shot  by 
Goode  from  there.  I had 
to  agree.  I turned  to- 
wards our  suspect. 
“Where  were  you  when 
you  shot  the  hear?” 

“On  my  front  porch,” 
said  Goode.  “I  walked 
outside  to  go  hunting 
and  there  he  was,  so  I 
shot  him.” 

I had  my  doubts,  and 
intended  to  do  a 
necropsy  on  the  hear  to 
determine  the  trajectory 
of  Goode’s  bullet,  but  in 
either  case,  the  bear  had  been  killed  over 
bait.  I glanced  over  my  head  and  saw  a huge 
gap  in  the  tree’s  canopy.  “Mr.  Goode,  there 
are  no  branches  above  these  apples,”  I re- 
marked. “They  couldn’t  have  fallen  off  your 
tree,  someone  put  them  here.” 

Goode  scratched  his  head  absently  say- 
ing, “Don’t  know  nothing  about  that.” 
“But  you  can  see  the  apples  from  your 
camp.  You  had  to  know  they  were  here,”  I 
countered.  “Had  the  apples  come  from  this 
tree,  you  wouldn’t  have  a problem,  but 
that’s  obviously  not  the  case.  I’ll  have  to 
take  your  hear  and  cite  you  for  killing  it 
unlawfully.” 

We  seized  the  hear  and  took  dozens  of 
photographs,  along  with  several  apples 
from  under  the  tree  for  evidence.  Later  that 
day  I cut  open  the  bear’s  stomach  and 
found  that  it  was  full  of  apples.  Conse- 
c(uently,  both  Goode’s  cahin  and  Coil’s 
camp  were  posted  with  Game  Commission 
signs,  closing  hundreds  of  acres  to  hunt- 
ing. 

Johnnie  Goode  was  charged  with  un- 
lawfully killing  a hear  and  hunting  over 
bait.  Two  weeks  later  he  pled  guilty,  pay- 
ing his  $ 1 ,000  fine  in  full.  Leroy  Coil,  how- 
ever, decided  to  take  his  chances  in  court 
and  hired  an  excellent  attorney.  His  trial 
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before  a district  justice  lasted  a grueling 
eight  hours,  and  when  it  was  finally  over 
he  was  found  guilty.  Coil,  however,  decided 
to  appeal  his  guilty  verdict  before  the  Wyo- 
ming County  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

In  the  meantime  I had  the  stomach 
contents  of  Coil’s  hear  analyzed  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  Crime  Lab  in 
Harrisburg,  where  it  was  determined  that 
not  only  were  there  apples,  com,  bread  and 
sunflower  seeds  in  the  bear’s  stomach,  hut 
there  was  lard  as  well.  The  lard  could  not 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  hut  had  been 
picked  up  through  microscopic  testing  at 
the  crime  lab.  The  forensic  scientist  who 
analyzed  the  evidence  appeared  in  court 
and  testified  to  these  facts. 

We  also  had  Gary  Alt  testify  in  behalf 


of  the  Game  Commission,  and  his  tes- 
timony in  combination  with  the  crime 
lab  evidence  became  an  overwhelm- 
ing obstacle  for  the  defense.  Judge 
Brendan  J.  Vanston  found  Mr.  Coil 
guilty,  hut  Coil  decided  to  pursue  the 
matter  further  and  appealed  once 
again.  This  time  his  case  went  before 
the  Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  his  guilty  verdict  in  Wyoming 
County  was  upheld  by  a 3 -judge  panel 
hearing  the  case. 

Leroy  Coil  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
$1000  fine  plus  court  costs.  Addition- 
ally, both  Coil  and  Johnnie  Goode  re- 
ceived three  years  revocation  of  their 
hunting  and  trapping  privileges  in 
Pennsylvania.  □ 
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Cycles 


I VIVIDLY  REMEMBER  my  first  rabbit 
and  pheasant  hunt,  with  my  father 
and  my  hrother-indaw  Len  Hovis.  Al- 
though the  opening  day  of  rabbit  and 
pheasant  season  had  been  a long  tradition 
for  both  of  them,  it  would  be  their  first  time 
hunting  together,  and  it  was  my  first 
chance  to  hunt  either  of  these  two  small 
game  species.  I remember  stopping  at  a 
farmhouse  near  a game  lands  and  getting 
permission  to  park  there,  but  I have  never 
been  able  to  find  the  area  again.  It’s  par- 
ticularly odd  that  the  location  is  now  a 
mystery  when  I can  still  so  vividly  recall 
the  images  and  scenes  that  took  place  on 
that  hunt. 

After  working  with  Queenie,  our  beagle, 
as  she  trailed  and  circled  rabbits  during  the 
past  month  of  training,  this  was  going  to 
he  my  first  opportunity  to  actually  hunt 
with  her,  and  that  made  this  day  even  more 
special.  It  was  already  several  minutes  af- 
ter 9 o’clock  (starting  time  for  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  regular  small  game  season 
back  then)  when  we  waded  through  a small 
patch  of  frost  covered  weeds  to  a fence 
separating  a larger  field  that  had  been 
planted  in  corn.  Cornfields  were  different 
back  then,  as  there  was  still  enough  cover 
and  corn  left  after  harvesting  to  provide 
cover  and  food  for  all  sorts  of  wildlife. 

Len  was  the  first  to  cross  and  had  loaded 
his  gun,  and  being  next  through  the  fence, 
I was  in  the  process  of  loading  while  my 
father  was  crossing  behind  us.  Just  then  we 


heard  some  shots  fired  by  hunters 
across  the  road,  and  a large  ringneck 
rooster  glided  down  across  the  corn- 
field, passing  left  to  right  in  front  of 
us.  Standing  a few  steps  ahead  of  me, 
Len  pulled  up  his  12 -gauge  pump  and 
swung  on  the  bird.  He  fired  one  shot, 
a second  and  then  a third,  but  the 
rooster  never  missed  a beat.  I stepped 
to  Len’s  right  and  fired  just  as  the  bird 
passed,  and  surprisingly,  it  folded  and 
dropped  into  the  far  lower  corner  of 
the  field.  Just  minutes  into  my  first 
hunt  and  I had  bagged  my  first  pheas- 
ant. 

With  the  pheasant  loaded  into  my 
vest,  we  moved  to  some  swampy 
ground  bordered  by  a patch  of  woods. 
Queenie  quickly  picked  up  scent  along 
the  edge  of  the  field  and  began  trail- 
ing. Her  short,  high-pitched  yip  as- 
sured us  that  the  scent  she  had  found 
was  not  a rabbit,  but  that  of  a pheas- 
ant, and  moving  rapidly  to  keep  up 
with  the  dog,  the  men  made  sure  that 
I was  in  the  lead  so  that  I would  get 
the  shot.  When  the  rooster  came  cack- 
ling above  the  cover  near  the  edge  of 
the  swamp  by  the  hardwoods,  I 
thought  for  certain  I’d  till  my  limit, 
hut  this  time  I’m  the  one  who  emp- 
tied his  gun  without  ruffling  a feather. 
I didn’t  know  it  then,  but  that  was  an 
indication  of  the  way  the  rest  of  the 
day  would  go;  I apparently  had  used 
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up  my  luck  on  that  first  shot  of  the 
day. 

Next,  Queenie  got  on  a rahhit,  and 
the  chase  turned  out  to  be  a long  one. 
It  began  in  the  thick  cover  along  a 
fencerow  and  continued  in  a straight 
line  nearly  75  yards  before  the  rabbit 
turned  and  went  out  into  the  thinner 
cover  of  an  overgrown  field.  There 
were  a lot  of  other  hunters  that  day, 
and  many  of  them  had  beagles  as  well. 
For  a time  after  Queenie  had  moved 
into  the  field,  the  rahhit  led  her  so  far 
away  that  her  voice  became  nearly  in- 
distinguishable  from  several  other 
chases  we  could  hear. 

Of  the  three  of  us,  1 was  the  only 
one  who  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
get  out  with  Queenie  to  work  her  on 
rabbits,  so  when  we  heard  her  turn  and 
begin  to  trail  hack  toward  us,  I found 
myself  in  the  unlikely  position  of  be- 
ing the  more  experienced  hunter.  Not 
all  beagles  trail  at  the  same  speed,  so  1 
was  the  only  one  who  had  any  idea  of 
how  far  the  rabbit  might  be  in  front 
of  her.  1 had  just  told  hen  and  my  fa- 
ther to  he  ready  when  1 spotted  the 
rahhit  near  the  corner  of  the  fencerow 
where  it  had  entered  the  field.  1 took 
one  quick  shot  hut  missed  before  the 
bunny  disappeared  into  the  brush 
growing  along  the  sides  of  the  fence. 
When  Queenie  came  trailing  along, 
her  bawling  stopped  at  a hole  25  yards 
from  where  I’d  missed  my  shot. 

Queenie’s  next  three  chases  pro- 
duced some  shooting,  hut  no  bunnies 
in  the  bag.  Queenie  was  just  a young 
dog,  not  much  more  than  a year  old, 
anel  we  had  had  her  for  only  a short 
while.  I’d  had  another  young 
beagle,  Sal,  and  1 had  begun  ^ 
working  her  on  rabbits  in  4 
early  August,  and 
within  a matter  of 
weeks  her 
talents 
at  find- 


ing and  trailing  them,  and  at  flushing  ring- 
necks,  had  proven  to  be  better  than  any 
expectations  my  inexperience  could  con- 
jure up.  Even  today,  with  the  memories  of 
many  good  dogs  under  my  belt,  I have  to 
say  that  Sal  is  among  the  best  rabbit  dogs  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  was  one  of  the  worst  ex- 
periences of  my  young  life  when  Sal  was 
struck  and  killed  by  a car  while  she  was 
trailing  a rabbit,  not  much  more  than  a 
month  before  this  season. 

At  that  time  my  father  was  working 
with  a man  named  Paul  Crispen,  who  also 
happened  to  have  a young  beagle  he  was 
training,  and  he  and  my  father  often  com- 
pared notes  on  the  progress  of  the  two  dogs. 
When  Paul  heard  about  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Sal  he  gave  Queenie  to  my  fa- 
ther so  I would  have  another  dog  to  help 
me  get  over  my  loss. 

I was  thankful,  but  in  my  eyes  Queenie 
was  never  the  beagle  that  Sal  had  been. 
Somewhat  smaller  and  with  a softer  coat, 
her  trailing  voice  had  a higher  pitch,  and 
each  bark  had  a shorter  duration  than  the 
deep,  rich,  bawling  I had  grown  used  to 
with  Sal.  Queenie  was  still  a good  rahhit 
dog,  though,  and  I wouldn’t  mind  having 
a beagle  as  good  as  she  was  to  this  day.  A 
little  faster  on  the  trail  than  Sal,  Queenie 
was  possibly  better  at  working  pheasants.  I 
no  longer  recall  the  number  Queenie 
flushed  for  us  that  day,  but  Pm 
certain  there  was  only  one 
bird,  a real  runner,  that  she 
put  up  out  of  range. 

Later  on  that  opening 
day  we  were  working  in 
an  overgrown  field 
when  Queenie  got 
into  a blackberry 
thicket  about  20  feet 
across.  She  had  only 
let  out  her  first  chop 
when  a cottontail  came 
tearing  out  right 
in  front  of  me, 
nearly  running 
over  the  tops 
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of  my  boots.  A short  distance  past  me  it 
took  a sudden  turn  to  its  right  and  began 
to  run  a short  circle  back  in  front  of  me.  I 
missed  the  rocketing  patch  of  brown  be- 
fore  it  disappeared  behind  the  far  side  of  a 
berry  patch.  A moment  later  it  went  past 
Len,  and  with  one  shot  he  rolled  it. 

1 also  still  retain  a mental  photograph 
of  my  pheasant  and  hen’s  rahhit  lying  side 
by  side  on  a wooden  plank  near  the  barn, 
after  we  had  returned  at  the  end  of  that 
day.  When  we’d  left  the  house  that  morn- 
ing I had  stuffed  16  shells  into  the  loops 
on  my  hunting  vest,  and  asked  my  father 
if  he  thought  that  would  he  enough.  With 
a chuckle,  he  told  that  I’d  more  than  likely 
have  most  of  those  shells  still  in  my  vest 
when  we  returned  home.  Well,  for  the  last 
20  minutes  of  that  hunt  that  day,  the  only 
remaining  shell  was  the  one  in  the  cham- 
ber of  my  gun. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  that  day 
in  1966,  and  I’m  now  the  only  surviving 
member  of  that  hunt.  At  that  time  I never 
would  have  suspected  that  so  many  things 
could  change  so  drastically,  nor  could  I 
have  guessed  that  on  a morning  in  1995, 
almost  exactly  29  years  later,  so  much 
would  still  seem  the  same. 

The  brisk  air  and  heavy  frost  covering 
the  weeds  and  grass  in  the  fields  at  first  light 
were  as  familiar  to  me  as  old  friends.  No 
problem  getting  to  the  game  lands  today, 
because  now  they  are  just  beyond  our  door. 
I unsnapped  our  dog  Crockett,  and  we  be- 
gan our  hunt,  with  me  hoping  that  this 
would  be  the  day  my  son  Jake  would  bag 
his  first  ringneck. 

After  leaving  the  house  we  always  pass 
through  some  pines  on  our  way  to  the  first 
field  with  good  pheasant  cover,  and  here 
Crockett  almost  always  flushes  a bird.  This 
chilly  morning  was  no  exception,  and  a 
short  time  later,  before  we  covered  even 
half  the  field,  Crockett  flushed  his  first  two 
ringnecks.  It  was  easy  enough  to  see  that 
he  was  working  scent  as  he  vanished  into 
some  thick  crabapples,  hut  the  cover  hid 
both  dog  and  birds,  and  when  they  flushed 


they  were  well  out  of  range. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  Crockett’s  ex- 
citement indicated  he  had  found  scent 
again,  near  the  upper  corner  of  the 
same  field,  but  this  time  we  stayed  with 
him  as  he  worked  farther  into  the 
woods.  There  was  a small  clearing  not 
far  in  among  the  trees,  and  he  flushed 
a bird  from  some  brush  piles  along  its 
edge.  Jake  missed  with  his  20-gauge 
pump,  and  then  I missed  as  well  with 
the  12-gauge  single-shot  I carried  this 
day.  This  rooster  flew  hack  in  the  di- 
rection of  our  house,  so  rather  than 
try  to  find  it  again,  we  continued  on 
to  the  next  field. 

Only  a few  minutes  later,  Crockett 
proved  once  again  that  he  was  a bet- 
ter hunter  than  we  were  when  he 
flushed  his  fourth  rooster  of  the  morn- 
ing. Jake  and  I weren’t  paying  atten- 
tion when  he  entered  the  cover  along 
the  edge  ot  the  second  field,  and  the 
flush  came  as  a surprise.  After  Jake 
missed  this  one,  I was  beginning  to 
think  he  needed  some  more  practice 
with  his  shotgun.  It  wasn’t  so  much 
that  he  had  done  poorly  at  breaking 
clay  pigeons,  but  he’d  broken  his  arm 
shortly  before  the  season,  and  with  the 
cast  now  off  for  only  a short  time,  he 
was  stiff  at  working  the  action  for  a 
second  shot.  Just  to  prove  we  were 
both  in  need  of  practice,  I missed  a 
shot  at  this  one,  too.  Jake  looked  at 
me  and  said,  “I  think  if  we  manage  to 
get  a bird  today,  we  better  give  the  dog 
credit  for  it.” 

The  next  rooster  Crockett  put  up 
was  in  some  thick  crabapples  border- 
ing the  side  of  a lane,  but  the  cackling 
bird  was  in  stuff  too  thick  to  even  get 
a look  at  it  through  the  branches.  That 
was  the  last  one  he  found  for  some 
time,  hut  Jake  and  I were  just  enjoy- 
ing our  time  together.  It  was  one  of 
those  cold,  breezy,  days  that  one 
minute  was  clear  and  so  sunny  it  was 
almost  blinding,  but  the  next  there 
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was  snow  blowing  and  swirling  so 
thick  that  it  was  even  more  difficult 
to  see.  The  ground  temperature  was 
warm  enough,  though,  that  the  snow 
quickly  melted. 


We  had  traveled  quite  a distance 
when  we  ran  into  my  nephew  Norm 
Gordon,  who  was  hunting  with  three 
of  his  heagles.  Norm  had  a rooster  in 
his  game  hag  by  then,  and  had  missed 
several  more  that  his  little  hounds  had 
put  up  for  him.  We  considereci  the  idea 
of  hunting  together,  hut  the  dogs 
quickly  decided  against  it.  Crockett 
was  as  good  at  finding  birds  as  any  dog 
I’d  ever  hunted  with,  hut  he  also  was 
one  of  the  least  social  dogs  I’ve  had. 
He  constantly  grumbled  if  another  dog 
was  near,  and  was  always  reluctant  to 
hunt  at  all  if  he  had  to  share  the  field. 
After  a short  talk  with  Norm  to  com- 
pare notes,  Jake  and  1 took  Crockett 
off  to  another  field. 

When  we  entered  the  next  field  we 
heard  a rooster  cackle,  but  before  we 
got  started  we  noticed  a pair  of  hunt- 
ers working  the  field’s  lower  end,  so 
we  passed  on  that  bird.  Halt  an  hour 
later,  as  we  headed  along  a strip  of  high 
ground  between  a large  pond  and  a 
wooded  stream,  Crockett  found  his 
sixth  bird  of  the  morning.  I was  almost 
surprised  when  the  rooster  came  up 
close  and  on  our  side  of  the  strip  of 


hardwoods  and  thick  brush  bordering  the 
stream.  1 had  Jake  in  position  for  the  shot, 
but  once  again  he  missed.  I waited,  listen- 
ing for  him  to  chamber  a second  round, 
but  when  he  didn’t,  I dropped  the  rooster 
just  as  it  doubled  hack 
and  was  about  to  dis- 
appear over  the  tree- 
tops. 

We  ran  into  Norm 
not  long  after,  and  he 
was  still  trying  to  get 
his  second  bird  of  the 
day.  With  the  wind 
and  the  blizzards,  I 
knew  Jake  was  feeling 
the  cold,  so  I told 
Norm  we  were  just  go- 
ing to  hunt  our  way 
home  and  suggested 
that  he  stop  by  when  he  was  done  for  the 
day.  On  our  way  hack  Crockett  flushed  an- 
other rooster,  which  was  out  of  range  by 
the  time  it  rose  high  enough  for  us  to  see  it 
above  some  thick  cover,  and  he  also  flushed 
a grouse  from  some  crabapples  that  were 
too  thick  to  allow  us  to  see  it  at  all. 

It  was  a little  past  noon  when  we  ar- 
rived back  at  the  house,  and  a few  minutes 
later  Norm  stopped  by.  He  had  his  two 
birds,  but  he  said  he’d  missed  seven  or  eight 
before  he  got  them.  I wasn’t  sure  if  Jake 
would  feel  like  going  hack  out  for  another 
try,  because  of  the  weather,  hut  later  in  the 
day  he  was  ready  again  and  we  got  out  the 
door  a little  past  3 o’clock.  This  time  we 
hunted  our  way  through  two  fields  and 
were  traveling  to  a third  when  Crockett 
started  acting  hirdy  and  then  dove  into 
some  thick  cover.  We  soon  found  that  our 
shooting  hadn’t  improved,  because  when 
two  roosters  busted  out  of  the  cover,  Jake 
and  I missed  both  birds. 

We  were  pleased  with  Crockett’s  per- 
formance at  least,  hut  we  were  still  won- 
dering why  he  continued  to  work  so  hard 
for  two  guys  who  couldn’t  shoot.  When  he 
came  hack  up  to  the  lane  and  then  went 
back  into  the  brush,  neither  of  us  expected 
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the  third  rooster  he  flushed,  so  we  didn’t 
even  get  a shot  at  it.  Counting  the  grouse 
he’d  flushed  as  we  traveled  home  on  our 
first  trip,  this  was  his  eleventh  bird  of  the 
day,  and  we  kept  hoping  he  would  continue 
to  find  more  until  Jake  was  able  to  get  one. 

A few  minutes  later  we  were  working 
through  a small  clearing  laced  with  multi- 
flora  rose  so  thick  in  places  that  the  dog 
could  hardly  get  through  it.  As  we  neared 
some  crabapple  trees  bordering  the  lower 
end  of  the  clearing,  1 noticed  Crockett 
seemed  to  keep  circling  one  thick,  tangled, 
clump  of  briars,  seemingly  looking  for  an 
opening  to  crawl  into  it.  Thinking  he’d 
found  a bitd  I encouraged  him  to  get  it, 
and  he  put  his  head  down  and  bulled  his 
70-pounds  into  the  tangle.  The  bird  came 
up  immediately,  but  it  was  the  same  old 
story  with  our  shooting;  we  each  missed 
once  again.  At  this  point  Jake  and  I had  to 
laugh  at  ourselves  because  of  all  the  shots 
we’d  missed.  Before  we  were  even  aware 
that  Crockett  was  working  a second  bird, 
he  put  one  up  out  of  some  high  grass  and 
briars  not  more  than  10  feet  behind  us. 

Moments  earlier  it  had  been  blowing 
snow  so  hard  and  thick  that  it  was  difficult 
to  see  very  far  ahead,  but  as  this  rooster 
came  up  it  headed  directly  into  a blinding 
late  day  sun  and  blue  sky.  I got  the  single- 
shot up  and  ready  to  shoot  in  case  Jake 
missed,  but  he  got  off  his  quickest  shot  of 
the  day  and  dropped  the  big  rooster.  From 
where  we  stood  it  looked  as  though  the  bird 
had  come  down  in  a patch  of  thin  cover 
just  up  over  a rise  from  us,  hut  when  we 
got  there  the  bird  wasn’t  there.  Crockett 
hadn’t  lost  a cripple  since  he  was  a pup, 
but  it  was  I who  found  this  one,  not  more 
than  five  feet  back  down  into  the  tall  grass. 

Being  that  it  was  Jake’s  first  rooster, 
rather  than  picking  it  up  to  hand  to  him,  1 
called  him  over  to  see  it  exactly  as  1 had 
found  it.  In  spite  of  the  cold  and  snow  the 
grass  was  still  green,  and  the  tooster  had 
somehow  managed  to  nearly  hide  itself 
before  it  expired.  The  pale  hlue-green 
feathers  on  its  back  enabled  the  hitd  to 


blend  in  with  the  grass,  and  the  rapid 
fluttering  of  its  wings  before  it  had  died 
had  fanned  a thin  cover  of  fresh  snow 
over  its  hack.  Except  for  the  waning 
movement  of  the  wings,  the  rooster 
would  have  been  impossible  to  see. 
Jake  couldn’t  believe  he’d  finally  got- 
ten his  first  bird.  By  then  we  had  just 
enough  shooting  time  left  to  hunt  our 
way  home,  and  as  we  started  on  our 
way  the  sky  quickly  clouded  up  once 
again  and  it  started  to  snow  hard. 
Crockett  didn’t  find  any  more  birds, 
but  it  didn’t  matter. 

I hope  someday  that  Jake  looks 
back  on  this  day  and  discovers  that  it 
holds  as  much  meaning  for  him  as  it 
does  for  me  now.  He  had  bagged  his 
first  roostet,  and  I was  there  to  see  him, 
just  as  my  father  had  seen  me  shoot 
my  first  one.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
there  were  many  parallels  between  the 
two  hunts.  There  was  the  frost  in  the 
morning  and  that  cool,  crisp  air,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  watching  a good  dog 
work,  and  the  excitement  of  flushing 
game.  There  is  the  “feel”  of  the  hunt 
itself,  as  there  always  is,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  the  tired  hut  satisfied  feel- 
ing of  time  well  spent.  On  this  occa- 
sion, though,  I tealized  the  reality  of 
one  of  nature’s  inevitable  cycles  com- 
ing full  circle:  I now  knew  how  it  felt 
to  be  both  the  son  and  the  father  on  a 
couple  of  special  hunts. 

I remember  that  trip  home  and  how 
I felt  when  I looked  at  the  boy  walk- 
ing at  my  side.  I remember  thinking 
how  glad  I was  that  he  would  hunt 
with  me  in  the  future,  and  I wondered 
at  how  my  time  with  my  own  father 
had  passed  so  quickly,  and  now  it 
doesn’t  seem  possible  two  very  differ- 
ent perspectives  of  the  same  memo- 
ries had  taken  place.  Maybe  someday, 
if  I’m  lucky,  I might  see  yet  another 
cycle  come  to  pass  — a grandchild  on 
his  or  her  first  hunt;  at  least  I hope  I 
do.  □ 
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Two  Guys,  Two 
Hours,  Two  Bears 

By  Mike  Mass 


November  i9,  2001,  the  first 

day  of  bear  season  turned  out  to 
he  a day  that  my  hunting  partner 
Kevin  Havern  and  I will  never  forget. 
Kevin  met  me  at  a game  lands  in 
northwestern  Warren  County,  and  af- 
ter  a quick  gear  check  we  started  the 
long  hike  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  This 
area  has  a couple  clearcuts  and  thick 
pine  stands,  along  with  some  mast  pro- 
ducing red  and  white  oaks. 

We  were  told  that  more  than  one 
hear  had  been  frequenting  this  area, 
and  at  daybreak,  after  arriving  at  the 


top  of  the  hill,  we  decided  to  walk  to  the 
other  side  of  a clearcut  and  set  up  on  a 
point  on  the  west  end.  When  we  got  there, 
though,  we  were  surprised  to  find  another 
hunter  had  the  same  idea,  so  we  decided 
to  still-hunt  our  way  to  the  north  end  of 
the  cut,  with  Kevin  going  through  the 
middle  and  me  to  the  east  end,  hoping  that 
one  of  us  might  possibly  move  a hear  to 
the  other. 

I had  gone  only  about  150  yards  when  1 
noticed  something  moving  about  60  yards 
in  front  of  me,  and  soon  saw  it  was  a bear 
working  its  way  from  my  right  to  my  left.  I 
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just  shouldered  my  rifle  and  picked  a 
clear  shooting  lane  about  50  yards 
away,  and  as  soon  as  the  bear  entered 
it  1 shot.  The  bear  took  off,  but  then 
piled  up  40  yards  away. 

1 yelled  to  Kevin  to  come  over,  and 
we  got  to  the  bear  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  bear  was  a male,  and  we 
couldn’t  believe  how  big  he 
was.  This  was  the  first  bear 
either  of  us  had  ever 
taken,  and  even  though 
it  was  only  7:15,  we 
joked  at  how  it  was 
going  to  take  us  un- 
til dark  to  get  it  the 
mile  and  a halfback 
to  the  truck. 

We  managed  to 
drag  the  bear  the  first 
150  yards  or  so  to  an 
access  road,  and  after  1 5 
minutes  of  dragging  the 
bear  down  the  road  we 
stopped  for  a 
break.  Suddenly, 

I heard  cracking 
brush  and  looked 
up  to  see  a large  bear 
moving  towards  us  through  the  beech 
saplings.  1 told  Kevin  to  get  ready  and 
the  bear  stopped,  but  it  was  too  thick 
to  take  a shot.  It  was  the  bear’s  next 
move,  and  to  our  surprise,  it  contin- 
ued towards  us  until  it  entered  an 
opening  about  50  yards  away  and 
stopped.  Kevin  dropped  it  in  its  tracks. 
When  the  celebrating  stopped  we  re- 
alized Kevin’s  bear  — also  a male  — 
was  just  as  big  as  mine,  and  we  now 
had  two  big  bruins  to  get  out. 


To  our  surprise,  other  hunters  on  the 
hill  heard  the  shooting  and  celebrating  and 
came  to  see  what  was  going  on.  In  about 
30  minutes  we  had  about  20  hunters  will- 
ing to  help  us  get  our  hears  out.  Just  when 
we  thought  the  day  could  not  get  any  bet- 
ter, one  of  the  guys,  Leslie  M.  Sanford,  told 
us  he’s  a forester  for  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. Leslie  said  he  would 
walk  out  to  his  truck  to 
call  the  district  WCO 
and  ask  him  if  he  was 
in  the  area  if  he 
would  pick  up  our 
bears. 

About  an  hour 
later  Leslie,  WCO 
Donald  Daugherty, 
Jr.  and  retired 
Deputy  Jim  Luschini 
showed  up.  WCO 
Daugherty  took  some 
photos,  and  then  with 
the  help  of  a few  of  the 
hunters  we  loaded  the 
bears  into  the  truck. 
WCO  Daugherty  then 
drove  us  to  our  trucks. 
After  arriving  at  the 
check  station  in  Tidioute  we 
found  out  that  Kevin’s  bear  weighed  334 
pounds  and  mine  366. 1 don’t  think  Kevin 
or  I could  have  scripted  a more  perfect 
hunt.  We  would  like  to  thank  the  hunters 
on  the  hill  that  day  for  all  their  help,  and 
it  just  goes  to  show  that  hunters  are  a spe- 
cial type  of  people.  Also,  a big  thank  you 
to  the  Game  Commission  for  the  treat- 
ment we  received  from  the  field  to  the 
check  station;  it  was  first  class  all  the 
way.  □ 
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cus  has  pulled 
up  stakes  and 
moved  on;  the 
bigtop  canopy 
is  gone,  and  the 
ground  is  lit- 
tered  with  leaves 
bleaching  and  hiown- 
ing  in  the  sun.  Cracked 
rtished  acorns  cobble  the 
byways  of  the  uplands  like  pea- 
nut  shells  scattered  on  an  empty 
midway.  November  steals  in 
and  settles  down,  and  the 
blare  and  glare  of  riotous 
October  is  replaced  with  a 
solemn  and  pervasive  qui- 
etude. 

Goldenrod  and  milkweed 
putt  up  white,  woodpeckers  and  wild 
turkeys  work  hard  gleaning  the  hard- 
woods,  while  a sloe-eyed  buck  with  pol- 
ished antlers  plods  along,  his  muscular  body 
and  steaming  blood  sustained  at  this  — the 
apogee  of  his  year  — by  the  slightest  trace  ot 
doe  scent.  For  me,  a few  months  earlier,  Novem- 
ber was  but  a mirage  on  my  calendar,  some  far-off  exotic  land  blurred  by  summer’s  haze 
and  numerous  deadlines.  1 stack  one  project  tight  up  against  another  and  work  double 
shifts  in  the  studio,  all  for  the  privilege  of  having  time,  free  and  clear,  to  renew  my  annual 
citizenship  to  that  cherished  month. 

Walled  as  it  is  from  the  rest  of  my  days,  November  now  towers  before  me;  the  great 
drawbridge  slowly  falls  and  1 hurry  across.  I stand  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  uplands, 
swallowed  up  by  the  aching  beauty  of  these  blue  hills,  and  1 am  home  again.  1 am  finally 
here  along  with  scores  of  other  compatriots,  whose  hearts  and  minds  are  native  to  this 
time  and  place. 

1 wonder  then,  as  all  hunters  do,  at  what  lies  ahead.  But  whatever  unfolds,  I will  not 
compare  it  to  Novembers  past,  and  1 will  not  gauge  success.  Success?  I let  that  contrivance 
for  those  who  must  measure,  count,  weigh  and  compare  to  judge  whether  they  had  a 
quality  experience  or  not.  How  can  one  measure  the  value  of  even  a single  day  afield? 


EACH  HUNTER  DEFINES  November  differently.  The  camouflaged  archer  waits  for 
hours  on  end,  on  razor’s  edge,  hoping  for  a certain  deer  to  pass  near  his  stand.  The 
archer  is  November’s  omniscient  observer.  Blended  in  with  the  background,  he  is  so 
attuned  to  the  nuances  of  the  woods  that  at  times  he  is  able  to  sense  things  beyond  his 
vision.  Perhaps  it’s  a cumulative  wave  of  subtle  cues:  squirrel  chatter,  the  rustle  of  leaves, 
the  nervous  talk  of  blue  jays,  the  slightest  shift  of  distant  shadow  and  rising  air  currents. 
But  when  a deer  suddenly  appears  the  archer  may  not  he  suqirised,  having  felt  its  presence 
with  the  pre-cognitive  perceptions  of  a predator. 
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With  most  of  the  leaves  now  fallen,  the  birdhunter  and  his  dog  methodically  work  the 
grouse  coverts  in  practiced  rhythm;  one  hunts,  the  other  follows,  one  finds,  the  other 
flushes  and  kills,  one  retrieves,  the  other  brims  with  pride;  and  with  each  stitch  through 
the  covert,  one  life  is  woven  more  tightly  with  that  of  another  until  they  are  inextricably 
bound  for  all  their  days.  The  waterfowl  hunter  with  his  retriever  realizes  the  same,  hut 
only  the  stage  is  different.  On  the  farm  a heagler  stands  on  a stump  while  his  hounds  bring 
round  a rabbit.  The  trailing  hounds  are  a visual  delight  as  they  flash  white  and  black  and 
gold  through  the  pale  blackberry  canes.  The  rabbit  streaks  down  a grassy  lane  past  the 
hunter,  and  his  shotgun  speaks,  and  the  rahhit  cartwheels  in  a spray  of  hoarfrost.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  behold,  but  for  the  hunter  on  the  stump  it  is  the  music  of  his  dogs  that 
will  linger  in  memory. 

Turkey  hunters  seek  to  break  up  a flock  and  call  a bird  hack  to  the  gun.  Some  flocks 
are  quite  large,  and  their  dark  forms  pepper  hillsides  and  hollows,  with  many  alert  eyes 
and  ears.  Some  hunters  prefer  the  challenge  of  hunting  only  gobblers,  which  travel  in 
bachelor  groups  and  are  much  less  responsive  to  calling  than  a young  bird  eager  to  get 
back  with  the  flock.  The  turkey  is  the  hallmark  bird  of  November,  and  a wild  bird  on  the 
table  at  Thanksgiving  always  has  added  meaning. 

The  squirrel  hunter  with  his  .22  walks  in  old  shoes,  those  of  the  longhunter  of  earlier 
days  who  honed  his  shooting  skills  by  filling  the  pot  with  squirrel  meat.  Tall  oaks  peer 
down  at  the  faces  of  young  and  old  who  scan  the  branches  for  movement.  The  squirrels  of 
November  seem  more  alert  than  in  October  when 
they  frantically  cache  and  bury  acorns.  With  the 
canopy  down  they  can  see  a hunter  a long  way 
off,  and  the  squirrel  hunter  drifting  along  the 
tram  roads  on  a drizzly  day  must  be  the  con- 
summate stillhunter. 

Bear  hunters  are  a breed  apart.  Whether 
hunting  alone  on  a frozen  ridge,  or  as  part 
of  a crew  pushing  out  sections  of  a swamp, 
avid  bear  hunters  recognize  that  the  bear’s 
intelligence  and  brute  power  coupled  with 
lore  and  legend  lend  it  an  almost  mythical 
quality.  For  some,  the  hunt  becomes  a life- 
long odyssey  of  sorts,  in  search  not  of  a golden 
fleece,  but  a black  rug. 

The  diverse  story  of  November  is  also  one  of  people.  Mothers  and  sons,  fathers  and 
daughters,  young  and  old,  connecting  in  ways  they  never  would  except  through  the 
venue  of  the  hunt.  November  is  a time  when  friends  and  family,  and  even  strangers,  form 
and  cement  relationships  with  a cohesiveness  found  only  here,  and  many  lives  are  the 
better  for  it. 

Following  are  ruminations  from  other  Novembers,  notes  and  thoughts  1 intended  to 
expand  upon,  but  decided  to  let  stand  as  they  are.  After  all,  it’s  November,  and  1 have 
more  pressing  issues  at  hand  . . . 


• A father  walking  in  the  woods  with  his  young  hunter  has  a certain  element  of 
pride  to  his  gait,  and  in  the  tentative  tread  of  the  young  hunter  we  see  legs  unsure  of 
walking  on  broken  ground.  But  there  will  come  a day,  should  they  continue  to  hunt  for 
many  years,  when  this  exact  cadence  will  still  be  recognizable,  hut  reversed. 

• Each  day  in  the  woods  is  unlike  any  other  past  or  any  yet  to  come.  It  is  important  to 
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recognize  the  uniqueness,  no  matter 
how  subtle,  for  in  those  subtleties 
lie  the  finer  points  of  all  our  days. 

• Sometimes  we  get  so  wrapped 
up  in  the  ongoing  debates  and  the 
politics  of  hunting  that  we  drag  it  into 
the  woods  with  us.  We  are  a “media' 
ized”  society,  conelitioned  to  constant 
analysis  and  incessant  critic]ue.  This 
spills  over  into  the  field  where  our  enjoy- 
ment  is  diminished  by  our  own  critical 
analysis  of  the  ongoing  debates  and  politics 

in  hunting.  Such  baggage  is  best  left  behind.  Remember,  above  all  else,  hunting  is  sup- 
posed to  be  fun. 


• No  one  quite  knows  how  to  accept  an  anonymous  gift.  Admit  it,  when  you  got  that 
easy  buck  first  thing  in  the  morning  on  the  opening  day,  weren’t  you  just  a little  disap- 
pointed? Perhaps  it  wasn’t  as  much  a letdown  as  a longing  to  be  in  the  woods  a few  hours 
longer,  to  wait  for  those  kind  hills  to  give  the  gift  of  the  deer  to  you. 


• Why  is  it  I can’t  remember  much  about  a dinner  at  a fancy  restaurant  several  weeks 
ago,  hut  cara  recall  how  wonderful  a flattened  ham  and  cheese  saradwich  washed  dowia 
with  a cup  of  coffee  tasted  17  years  ago  while  sitting  on  a log  in  a Tioga  County  swamp? 

• 1 like  the  old  guns,  guns  made  and  fitted  hy  hand,  the  ones  with  brush-whipped 
barrels  and  nicked  stocks  and  traces  of  case-coloring  remaining  around  the  screws.  Many 
modern  guns  are  lifeless  clones,  milled  hy  exacting  machiiaes  guided  by  digital  programs. 
1 have  one  such  gun.  It  is  a precise,  synthetic  tool,  but  I feel  nothing  when  1 hold  it  in  my 
hands.  1 also  have  some  guns  made  in  the  1880s  by  hands  with  skills  that  this  earth  may 
never  know  again.  Inanimate?  Idardly.  A gun  is  an  archive,  be  it  one  of  steel  and  wood, 
in  which  dwell  remnants  of  all  those  who  made,  owned  and  shot  it. 

• At  one  time  white-tailed  deer  were  regarded  as  lovely  creatures  of  the  woodlands, 
then  they  started  to  eat  shrubbery  in  the  suburbs.  Likewise,  Canada  geese  used  to  be  the 
very  spirit  of  autumn,  then  they  became  year-round  residents,  soiling  golf  courses  and 
pulling  up  the  manicured  turf  surrounding  office  complexes.  Anything  that  interferes 
with  the  encroachment  of  civilization  will  sooner  or  later  be  construed  as  an  annoy- 
ance, an  obstacle  to  be  removed.  It  was  that  fate  that  befell  the  wolf,  mountain  lion  and, 
tragically,  the  Native 
Americans.  In  some  quar- 
ters today,  hunters  them- 
selves are  viewed  in 
that  same  vein. 

• Of  all  the  crea- 
tures in  autumn’s 
grand  pageant,  it 
would  be  hard  to  select 
one  as  the  most  beautiful.  It 
is  surprising  how  many  say  they 
would  cast  their  vote  for  the  chipmunk. 
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• Every  worry,  every  concern,  every  meddlesome  and  nagging  thought,  every  ponder- 
ing  of  the  past  and  present  and  future,  every  sell-analytical  deliberation  of  the  choices  we 
have  made  in  life,  every  fleeting  image  that  runs  through  our  minds  all  suddenly  and 
completely  vanish  when  a deer  steps  into  view. 

• There  is  nothing  more  compelling,  and  nothing  more  deserving  of  our  undivided 
attention,  than  a young  hunter  telling  his  first  hunting  story. 

• It’s  easy  to  decipher  the  intense  enthusiasm  for  the  hunt  in  a young  dog’s  eyes,  but 
we  are  absolutely  incapable  of  comprehending  the  unbridled  freedom  in  an  old  dog’s 
dreams. 


• Sometimes  when  1 hunt  a weedfield  1 think  of  the  golden  age  of  pheasant  hunting. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  to  a younger  hunter  what  it  was  like  to  come  to  the  end  of  a field 
and  have  two  dozen  long-tailed  birds  rise  like  a curtain  of 

cackling  banshees  from  the  goldenrod. 

• A spring  gobbler  decked  out  in  iridescent  finery,  with 
tail  fanned  and  stout  wings  quivering,  and  head  a bril- 
liant red,  white  and  blue,  is  a display  that  seen  up 
close  can  never  be  forgotten.  But  I prefer  the  sleek 
silhouette  of  a gobbler  walking  against  a snowy 
backdrop  even  more.  The  gobbler  in  stark  profile 
is  the  very  essence  of  grace  and  power,  a thorough- 
bred among  birds,  and  truly  deserving  of  its  status 
as  a big  game  animal. 

• Every  once  in  a while  we  should  spend  a day 
hunting  with  a gun  from  our  early  years,  or  with  a gun 
that  belonged  to  someone  passed  on. 

• Is  there  a more  welcome  sight  after  a long,  cold  and 
snowy  day  than  coming  through  the  woods  at  dusk  and  seeing  the 
bright,  steamy  rectangle  of  a camp  window? 

• The  one  sound  that  immediately  sucks  the  very  wildness  from  the  air 
of  even  the  most  remote  mountaintop  is  the  despicable  ringing  of  a cell  phone. 

• No  camouflage  pattern  works  when  you’re  backlit  by  the  sun. 


• The  neatest  thing  I ever  found  in  the  woods  was  an  unfired  shotgun  shell  at  the  base 
of  an  oak.  My  first  year  hunting  decades  earlier  I had  excitedly  and  unknowingly  shucked 
it  from  my  brand  new  20-gauge  pumpgun  when  shooting  at  a squirrel,  binding  it  after  all 
these  years  brought  hack  that  exact  image  of  that  squirrel  racing  along  a branch,  falling 
from  a single  pellet  from  my  second  shot.  I am  much  older  now,  but  the  oak  is  still  there, 
relatively  unchanged,  and  the  nearby  brook  sings  the  same  song,  and  the  squirrels  are  still 
here,  too.  How  fleeting,  these  November  days;  yet  here  I see  that  the  past  is  not  gone,  hut 
can  be  revisited. 


And  so  another  November  draws  to  a close.  Departing  is  not  so  bad,  for  December  and 
deer  season  are  just  ahead.  But  already  I miss  the  heat  of  the  rut  and  recall  that  big  buck 
that  fell  to  my  arrow,  and  wonder  once  more  if  I will  ever  again  see  another  hear  during  the 
Novembers  that  remain  in  my  tenure  in  these  hills.  But  I will  not  draw  any  comparisons 
and  I will  not  gauge  the  measure  of  my  success.  I only  offer  up  these  drawings  and  these 
words,  content  to  have  been  there,  eager  to  return,  happy  to  share. 
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“Chucking”  Apples 

WCO  Don  Burchell  and  I were  patrol- 
ling in  Susquehanna  County  when  we  no- 
ticed a woodchuck  high  up  in  an  apple  tree 
munching  on  the  fruit. 

— WES  Joseph  Wenzel,  Northeast  Region 
Office,  Pallas 


to  tells  me  they  are  seeing  bigger  racks  on 
bucks  than  ever  before.  One  individual  told 
me  that  one  day  in  August  he  had  more 
than  30  deer  in  his  field  and  at  least  20 
were  bucks  that  had  racks  that  any  hunter 
would  he  happy  to  see  during  the  season, 
hist  think,  last  year  was  just  the  first  with 
antler  restrictions;  it  should  only  get  better 
each  year. 

— WCO  Roberta.  Einodshofer, 

Huntingdon 

Menagerie? 

Bedford  — A local  family  was  watch- 
ing a young  bear  sip  the  sugar  water  from 
their  hummingbird  feeder  when  the  bear 
began  rubbing  its  hack  on  the  pole  sup- 
porting the  feeder.  The  sight  of  the  hear 
moving  up  and  down  and  from  side  to  side 
was  so  amusing  that  the  family’s  young  son 
said,  “Look  at  the  dancing  hear.  Daddy.” 

— WCO  Tim  Flanigan,  Bedford 


Changing  Times 

Clarion  — Boy,  equipment  sure  has 
changed  — and  for  the  better  — over  the 
years.  In  the  late  ’70s  vehicles  were  two- 
wheel  drive  models  with  no  air  condition- 
ing, which  meant  getting  stuck  a lot  and 
being  uncomfortable  in  the  summer.  Also, 
vehicles  were  equipped  with  two-way  ra- 
dios with  tubes,  which  meant  that  they 
could  drain  your  battery  after  sitting  on 
night  patrol  for  a couple  of  hours,  and  then, 
because  we  didn’t  have  cell  phones,  it  meant 
walking  home  or  to  the  nearest  house  for 
help.  The  typewriter  1 was  issued  in  1976 
was  a true  antique  and  is  probably  displayed 
in  a museum  somewhere.  We  had  only  one 
hear  trap,  one  beaver  trap,  oiae  16mm  pro- 
jector, one  slide  projector  and  one  viewing 
screen,  each  of  which  had  to  he  shared  by 
neighboring  officers,  which  made  for  some 
interesting  jockeying  and  swapping  stories. 
Mostly,  however,  things  are  so  much  better 
now  that  1 wonder  how  some  of  us  ever  sur- 
vived. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New  Bethlehem 

Sauna 

Pike  — 1 was  tracking  a bear  in  the  swel- 
tering heat  one  summer  day  with  WCOs 
Jim  McCarthy  and  Rob  Buss,  and  we  all 
were  quite  overheated  when  we  finally  got 
out  of  the  woods.  Instead  of  hopping  in  the 
truck  with  Rob,  1 decided  I’d  ride  with  the 
“new  guy”  to  get  something  cool  to  drink. 
After  traveling  a few  miles  I noticed  I wasn’t 
getting  any  cooler,  and  when  I looked  down 
at  the  controls  I noticed  that  the  heater  was 
blasting.  Now,  I don’t  know  what  they 
taught  you  at  the  Training  School,  Jim,  hut 
out  here  in  the  field,  blue  means  cold,  red 
means  hot,  and  the  little  snowflake  button 
means  air  conditioning.  Needless  to  say,  I 
should’ve  ridden  with  Rob. 

— WCO  Robert  J0HN50N,  Matamoras 
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Hidden  Past? 

Chester  — Earlier  this  year  Deputy  Lewis 
Wilson  used  a lasso  to  rescue  some  deer  that 
had  fallen  into  a pit  at  a steel  mill  in 
Coatesville,  and  more  recently  he  lassoed  a 
deer  that  had  gotten  into  the  lihrary  at  West 
Chester  University.  Lew  also  helps  some 
local  farmers  sheer  their  sheep  every  year, 
and  despite  claiming  to  have  grown  up  in 
Chester  County,  and  without  even  a hint  of 
a Western  drawl,  it  sure  makes  you  wonder. 

— WCO  Keith  W.  Mullin,  Oxford 

Adapted  Just  Fine 

Potter  — Despite  last  year’s  heavy  snow, 
spring  gobbler  season  was  exceptional  here, 
and  does  were  showing  up  with  twin  and 
triplet  fawns.  I had  been  concerned  about 
the  survival  of  turkey  poults  because  of  the 
wet,  cool,  late  spring  weather,  but  in  the 
summer  I was  seeing  them  everywhere.  Ap- 
parently, late  spring  and  summer  rains  had 
prevented  farmers  from  cutting  their  hay, 
and  the  birds  took  advantage  of  the  abun- 
dant insects  found  there. 

— WCO  William  C.  Pagoota,  Coudergport 

Tough  Sell 

Warren  — I was  explaining  how  we 
process  bears  to  youngsters  at  the  Warren 
County  Conservation  Camp  when  camp  co- 
ordinator Laura  Nickolson  suggested  that 
we  collar  one  of  the  youngsters,  send  him 
out  in  the  forest  and  have  the  rest  of  the 
group,  using  telemetry  equipment,  try  to  lo- 
cate him.  I’m  sure  that  the  group  would  en- 
joy the  hands  on  activity,  especially  the 
tooth  extraction.  Well,  all  but  that  anyway. 

— WCO  Du5Tin  Stoner,  Pittsfield 

Quite  a Pay 

Berks  — I was  proud  to  be  a part  of  the 
Perry  Township  Game  Association’s  HTE 
class  where  two  students,  both  hearing  im- 
paired, successfully  completed  the  course 
with  the  assistance  of  interpreters  provided 
by  the  Game  Commission.  Congratulations 
Marilyn  and  Brett  Wanner,  and  many  happy 
memories  afield. 

— Deputy  Larry  Gallagher,  Hamburg 


Got  That  Right 

Adams  — At  a sportsmen’s  club  meet- 
ing 1 commented  that  very  few  checks  re- 
ceived by  county  treasurers  for  antlerless 
deer  licenses  bounce.  One  of  the  guys  said 
it  was  easy  to  understand  why  — usually 
wives  write  the  checks,  and  that  would  he 
grounds  for  divorce. 

— WCO  Larry  D.  Hayneb,  Gettysburg 

BaJ  Rap 

Montgomery  — WCO  Bill  Vroman  and 
I were  displaying  some  furs  at  the  Trappe 
Grange  Eair  when  we  noticed  that  women 
and  childten  were  more  likely  to  touch  the 
furs  than  men,  and  they  often  compared  the 
different  textures  while  trying  to  find  the 
softest  fur.  This  led  to  an  impromptu  survey 
by  Bill  and  me,  and  we  found  that  people 
thought  the  softest  fur  by  far  was  the  red 
fox.  The  fur  least  likely  to  be  touched  at  all 
was  the  skunk,  even  after  we  reassured 
people  that  it  was  scent-free.  Many  people 
even  sniffed  their  hands  after  touching  the 
skunk  pelt. 

— WCO  J .Christopher  Heil,  Collegeville 

Gincere  Gratitude 

York  — On  this  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  PGC  deputy  program,  1 would  like  to 
publicly  thank  all  of  the  fine  men  and 
women  who  serve  or  have  served  the  sports- 
men and  women,  the  general  public  and 
the  wildlife  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  capac- 
ity. 

— WCO  Chad  K.  Eyler,  York 
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Smart  Lad 

Berks  — I was  keeping  some  wildlife 
mounts  in  my  garage  one  hot  day  last  sum- 
mer for  an  upcoming  program  when  1 no- 
ticed that  my  2-year-old  son  Zachary  placed 
a cup  of  water  in  front  of  a ruffed  grouse 
mount  to  give  it  a drink. 

— WCO  Bill  Vroman,  Bally 

Interesting  Observation 

Lackawanna  — LMO  Ed  Zindell  and  1 
noticed  a squirrel  on  SGL  135  carrying 
something  in  its  mouth,  and  after  hacking 
the  vehicle  up  to  get  a better  look,  instead 
of  seeing  an  acorn,  the  husytail  was  carry- 
ing a mouse. 

— WCO  Mark  Butkowski,  Taylor 

Long  Arm  of  the  Law 

Clinton  — In  a single  day  during  Au- 
gust I,  along  with  other  WCOs  and  State 
Police  officers  here,  was  involved  in  serv- 
ing three  search  warrants  in  two  counties. 

— WCO  John  Waoserman,  Benovo 

Excellent  Advice 

Erie  — While  talking  with  hunters  it  has 
become  evident  that  not  everyone  is  aware 
that  the  new  wildlife  management  units  are 
for  most  wildlife  species  and  not  just  for 
antlerless  deer.  A good  example  is  western 
Warren  County,  which  is  now  a 4-point  to 
one  side  area  for  antlered  deer  and  shotgun 
only  for  turkey.  Please  read  this  year’s  digest 
before  heading  out  this  year  to  avoid  mak- 
ing any  mistakes. 

— WCO  Darin  L.  Clark,  Elgin 


Helping  Hand 

A group  of  youngsters  from  the  Wayne 
County  Probation  Department,  along  with 
several  probation  officers,  painted  all  the 
shooting  benches,  tables,  sign  boards  and 
even  a bridge  at  the  shooting  ranges  at  SCL 
159  near  Rileyville  and  SCL  183  near 
Tafton.  These  hoys  and  girls  ranged  between 
11  and  17,  and  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  diligent  effort  and  quality  of  work. 

— LMO  John  Bhutkufski,  Damagcus 

Never  Thought  About  That 

York  — 1 was  showing  deputies  Lew 
Kauffman  and  Jeff  Orwig  how  to  clean 
doves,  and  after  removing  the  breasts  we 
looked  for  something  to  put  them  in.  The 
only  bags  we  could  find,  however,  were 
empty  potato  chip  hags  that  Lew  had  “emp- 
tied” earlier  that  day.  Jeff  thought  using  the 
chip  hags  was  a good  idea,  because  the  birds 
could  be  seasoned  by  using  different  fla- 
vored chip  hags.  Jeff  likes  his  doves  sea- 
soned with  barbeque,  while  Lew  prefers  the 
sour  cream  and  onion. 

— WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Bed  Lion 


The  Good  With  the  bad 

Crawford  — WCOs  are  issued  green 
boot  socks,  which  are  warm,  give  good  sup- 
port and  are  extremely  durable.  My  wife, 
however,  doesn’t  like  the  socks  because  they 
seem  to  leave  little  green  fuzzballs  on  the 
carpet,  which  she  says  look  like  hugs. 

— WCO  David  L.  Myers,  Linesville 
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Nice  Touch 

Bedford  — At  an  HTE  class  the  father 
of  a youngster  taking  the  course  asked  me 
where  the  closest  game  lands  was  so  he  could 
practice  his  bagpipes  while  waiting  for  his 
son.  1 told  him  where  to  go,  and  then  sug- 
gested he  play  at  the  graduation  ceremony 
at  the  end  of  the  course.  Unfortunately,  he 
declined. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto,  New  Enterprise 

Friday  the  13th? 

Sullivan  — 1 wasn’t  thinking  about  su- 
perstitions while  transporting  my  13th 
trapped  bear  of  the  year  to  Deputy  Frank 
Miller’s  house  for  processing,  but  that 
changed  when  1 found  myself  in  LaPorte 
with  a 300-pound  bear,  a flat  trailer  tire 
and  the  wrong  size  lug  wrench.  It  seemed 
like  an  appropriate  time  to  mutter  the 
phrase,  “Houston,  we  have  a problem,”  as 
astronaut  Jack  Swigert  said  moments  after 
an  explosion  occurred  on  board  Apollo  13. 
In  both  cases,  ingenuity  and  perseverance 
prevailed,  though,  because  failure  was  not 
an  option. 

— WCO  William  Williams,  M uncy  Valley 

Fooled  ’Em 

Warren  — Oftentimes  I’ve  noticed  that 
vehicles  slow  down  or  almost  come  to  a 
stop  on  the  road  in  front  of  my  home  to  see 
if  my  vehicle  is  there.  Recently,  though. 
Deputy  William  Henderson  and  1 caught 
an  ATV  rider  who  was  trespassing  on  a For- 
est Game  Cooperator’s  property.  The  indi- 
vidual mentioned  that  1 wasn’t  supposed  to 
be  working,  because  my  vehicle  was  at  my 
residence.  Well,  it  just  happened  that 
Deputy  Henderson  drove  his  vehicle  that 
day. 

— Deputy  Richard  A Sarver,  Tidioute 

Possibilities 

1 watched  a porcupine  in  a food  plot 
biting  the  tops  off  the  clover  as  fast  as  it 
could  go,  leaving  a manicured  swath  be- 
hind. Now,  if  only  1 could  train  one  to  mow 
my  yard. 

— LMO  George  J.  Miller,  Marienville 


One  Patty  or  Two? 

Allegheny  — After  arriving  to  take  care 
of  an  injured  deer  the  homeowner  told  me 
she  knew  the  deer  had  come  from  South 
Park,  because  it  ate  a hamburger  bun  that 
had  fallen  off  her  deck  table.  She  reasoned 
that  the  deer  had  learned  to  do  that  from  all 
the  picnickers  who  visit  the  park.  Now, 
South  Park  was  quite  a ways  from  her  home 
and  the  deer  had  a broken  leg.  1 informed 
her  that  1 didn’t  think  it  wandered  that  far, 
hut  deer  will  learn  to  eat  a variety  of  things 
when  inhabiting  a residential  area. 

— WCO  Beth  A.  Fife,  South  Park 


Not  Tellin’  Where 

Tioga  — A local  dairy  farmer  hit  a tro- 
phy 1 2-point  buck  while  driving  to  his  bam 
for  the  4 a.m.  milking.  He  was  upset  about 
losing  such  a nice  buck  before  the  season, 
and  mentioned  that  he  never  saw  the  deer 
because  he  was  gawking  at  a much  larger 
one  that  had  crossed  just  before  the  one  he 
had  struck. 

— WCO  Rodney  R Mee,  Welloboro 

“Shooting”  for  the  Stars 

Chester  — Deputy  Dan  Yost  was  sur- 
prised when  he  pulled  into  the  parking  area 
at  the  shooting  range  on  SGF  43  and  saw 
cars  parked  everywhere  and  a bunch  of 
people  with  what  at  first  appeared  to  be 
several  cannons.  As  it  turned  out,  it  was  a 
gathering  of  astronomers  with  their  large 
telescopes. 

— WCO  ScottS.  Frederick,  Sadsburyville 
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Checklist 

Perry  — Top  five  things  to  make  your 
local  WCO  cranky: 

• Take  a fawn  from  the  wild  and  keep  it 
in  a harn  or  outbuilding 

• Give  fawn  a cute  name,  such  as  Bambi, 
Scooter  or  Little  Frisky 

• Hold  for  several  days  and  feed  improper 
foods  until  it’s  sick 

• Inform  WCO  that  you  knew  it  was  ille- 
gal to  keep  a fawn  hut  did  it  anyway 

• Finally,  demand  that  fawn  he  taken  to 
a new  home  where  it  can  recover  and  grow 
up  to  he  a healthy  deer 

— WCO  Steve  Mower,  Icresburg 

Despicable 

Somerset  — A female  bear  and  her  two 
cubs  were  shot  and  killed  tor  no  apparent 
reason  in  my  district.  Those  responsible  for 
this  act  robbed  the  citizens  of  the  common- 
wealth the  opportunity  to  enjoy  these  ani- 
mals, and  face  stiff  penalties,  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  their  hunting  and  trapping  privileges. 
1 would  like  to  thank  the  Somerset  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen  League  for  post- 
ing a $250  reward  for  information  leading 
to  the  prosecution  of  those  responsible  for 
this  senseless  act. 

— WCO  Brian  E.  Witherite,  Meyersdale 

Blast  From  the  Past 

1 was  doing  a program  called  “Roosevelt’s 
Tree  Army:  The  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,”  and  was  fortunate  in  having  in  at- 
tendance Mr.  Lester  Johnston,  who  had 
served  in  the  CCC.  He  shared  some  insight 
on  the  work  he  and  his  camp  were  involved 
in,  which  included  the  construction  of  a 
dam  outside  of  Livonia  in  Centre  County, 
and  assisting  in  the  Sunhury  area  with  flood 
clean  up  following  the  spring  thaw  caused 
by  the  devastating  snowstorms  in  1936.  The 
real  highlight,  though,  was  the  ovation 
given  Mr.  Johnston  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
program.  Lie  and  his  fellow  “tree  soldiers” 
have  earned  a big  thank  you  from  outdoor 
enthusiasts  everywhere. 

— Environmental  Education  Supervisor  Bert 
Myers,  Middle  Creek  WMA 


Could  Have  Been  in  Trouble 

Mercer  — Volunteer  Jack  Schnitzer  was 
attaching  a hand  to  a Canada  goose  when 
the  bird  decided  to  give  him  a gripping  kiss 
on  the  right  cheek,  which  left  quite  a mark. 
Jack,  it’s  a good  thing  your  wife  Cheryl  was 
with  you,  or  it  could  have  been  tough  to 
explain. 

— Deputy  Bruce  Ellis,  Mercer 


Schuylkill  — Many  of  our  newer  depu- 
ties get  nervous  and  anxious  before  quali- 
fying with  a handgun  at  the  range,  and  new- 
comer Dennis  Warfel  was  no  exception.  He 
approached  me  after  we  were  done  shoot- 
ing and  explained  that  he  had  looked  ev- 
erywhere and  could  not  find  his  hearing 
protector  muffs,  and  was  wondering  if  any- 
one had  found  a pair.  He  was  slightly  em- 
barrassed when  1 told  him  that  he  was  wear- 
ing them. 

— WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon 

Nearly  Swept  Away 

Erie  — 1 was  called  to  three  different  ar- 
eas where  ducklings  fell  into  storm  drains. 
Both  PennDOT  and  Millcreek  employees 
helped  me  lift  road  grates  and  rescue  three 
different  broods  totaling  nearly  30  duck- 
lings. All  of  the  ducklings  from  two  broods 
were  reunited  with  their  mothers,  and  the 
others  were  adopted  into  another  duck  fam- 
ily. 

— WCO  Larry  M.  Smith,  Erie 
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570  bobcat  permits  drawn 

for  2003-04 


WITH  HELP  from  several  inter- 
ested observers,  Game  Commis- 
sion officials  drew,  by  computer,  tbe 
names  of  570  individuals  to  receive  a 
bobcat  permit  for  2003-04. 

The  names  were  selected  from  the 
3,563  applications  received  for  this 
year’s  drawing,  not  counting  the  74  in- 
dividuals who  were  disqualified  for 
failing  to  follow  instructions, 
submitted  multiple  applica- 
tions, and  sent  in  checks  that 
bounced.  In  addition,  another 
50  were  drawn  as  alternates,  in 
case  any  of  the  first  570  individu- 
als are  declared  ineligible  dur- 
ing an  application  review. 

Those  selected  in  the  draw- 
ing received  one  permit,  at  no  addi- 
tional charge,  entitling  them  to  either 
hunt  or  trap  one  bobcat.  The  hunting 
season  runs  from  Oct.  18-Feb.  21;  the 
trapping  season  from  Oct.  19-Feb.  21. 

Hunting  and  trapping  bobcats  is  al- 
lowed in  WMUs  2F,  2G,  3A,  3B,  3C 
and  3D.  (Maps  of  the  WMUs  appear 


on  pages  48  - 52  of  the  2003-04  Penn- 
sylvania Digest  of  Hunting  and  Trap- 
ping Regulations.) 

In  2000-01,  when  the  first  bobcat 
hunting  and  trapping  seasons  in  30 
years  were  held,  hunters  and  trappers 
harvested  58  bobcats.  In  2001-02,  146 
bobcats  were  taken.  In  2002-03,  hunt- 
ers and  trappers  harvested  135  bobcats. 


“Based  on  the  harvest  success  rate 
of  those  three  seasons  and  our  survey 
of  unsuccessful  bobcat  permit  holders, 
we  conservatively  increased  the  num- 
ber of  permits  allocated  to  move  closet 
to  our  harvest  objective  of  175  hob- 
cats,”  said  Dr.  Matthew  Lovallo,  Game 
Gommission  furhearer  biologist. 


On  ] uly  2 1 , the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  a Commonwealth  Court  decision  to 
dismiss  a Fund  for  Animals’  lawsuit  aimed  at 
stopping  the  bobcat  seasons.  The  lawsuit  was 
filed  by  the  Fund  just  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
2000-01  seasons. 


PA  receives  $74,800  NSSF  grant 


THE  National  Shooting  Sports  Foun- 
dation (NSSF)  has  awarded  the  Game 
Commission  a $74,800  grant  from  its 
Hunting  Heritage  Partnership  to  fund 
a comprehensive  survey  of  hunters  and 
trappers  and  to  help  map  public  access 
areas  in  the  state. 

Announcement  of  the  grant  was 
made  at  the  International  Association 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  annual 


meeting,  when  the  NSSF  awarded  more 
than  $500,000  in  grants  to  18  state 
agencies. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania,  the  funds  will 
be  used  to  conduct  a comprehensive 
survey  of  the  state’s  sportsmen,  to  gather 
information  that  will  ultimately  he 
used  to  provide  greater  hunting  oppor- 
tunities and  better  wildlife  manage- 
ment. The  grant  will  also  allow  the 
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agency  to  accelerate  plans  for  mapping 
all  public  hunting  areas  in  the  state, 
which  will  help  hunters  find  places  to 
hunt. 

“The  Game  Commission  is  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  be  the  recipient  of  a 
Hunting  Heritage  Partnership  grant. 
We’re  confident  this  grant  will  assist  us 
in  improving  hunter  access  to  private 
property  and  with  hunter  recruitment 
and  retention  efforts.  We  also  believe 
the  results  will  be  useful  to  other  states 
in  preserving  their  hunting  heritage,” 
said  J.  Carl  Graybill  Jr.,  director  of  the 
PGC’s  Bureau  of  Information  &.  Edu- 
cation. 

The  Hunting  Heritage  Partnership 
was  established  by  the  NSSF,  the  trade 
association  for  the  firearm  industry,  to 
provide  funding  to  state  wildlife  agen- 
cies to  help  them  with  programs  that 
provide  opportunities  for,  and  remove 
barriers  to,  hunter  participation. 

“Officials  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  have  designed  a 
unique  and  dynamic  approach  to  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  the  state’s  sports- 
men, and  this  grant  recognizes  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  and  helps  build  on  them. 


This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  creative 
approach  that  agencies  in  other  states 
can  look  to  as  a model  to  help  preserve 
our  hunting  and  conservation  tradi- 
tions,” said  Doug  Painter,  president  of 
the  NSSF. 

“When  more  hunters  go  afield,  ev- 
eryone benefits.  The  contributions 
hunters  and  anglers  make  in  dedicated, 
unique  taxes  paid  and  the  fees  collected 
fund  conservation  efforts  for  all  Penn- 
sylvania residents  to  enjoy,”  said  Steve 
Williams,  director,  U.S.  Fish  &.  Wild- 
life Service. 

Applications  from  36  states  were 
submitted  to  the  Hunting  Heritage 
Partnership  and  over  $500,000  in 
grants  were  awarded  to  18  states  for 
programs  focusing  on  issues  from  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  hunters  to 
increasing  access  to  hunting  lands.  The 
National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation 
is  working  with  the  Congressional 
Sportsmen’s  Foundation  and  members 
of  Congress  on  behalf  of  America’s  18 
million  hunters  to  provide  states  with 
additional  funding  opportunities 
through  the  Hunting  Heritage  Partner- 
ship. 


Federal  funding  received  for  high 
priority  state  habitat  conservation 
projects 


THE  GAME  Commission  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion have  received  $1.49  million  in 
federal  funds  for  high  priority  habitat 
conservation  projects  for  endangered, 
threatened  and  “at-risk”  species  across 


Pennsylvania. 

These  federal  funds  are  from  the 
Landowner  Incentive  Program  (LIP), 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  are  designed  to 
protect  critical  habitats,  such  as  wet- 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Game  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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lands,  riparian  buffers  and  grasslands. 
Pennsylvania  will  be  eligible  for  even 
more  LIP  monies  in  2004,  if  a suffi- 
cient number  of  worthwhile  projects 
can  be  identified  during  the  first  round 
of  funding. 

“In  order  to  stretch  these  federal 
dollars  further,  we  plan  to  offer  local 
project  cooperators  the  opportunity  to 
compete  for  matching  grants,”  said 
PGC  executive  director  Vem  Ross.  “By 


doing  so,  we  can  spur  local  investment 
in  these  worthy  projects.” 

Last  year,  the  two  agencies  distrib- 
uted more  than  $2.5  million  in  State 
Wildlife  Grant  Program  funding  for 
high  priority  fish  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation projects  across  the  state,  and  in 
2001,  the  two  agencies  allocated  $1.3 
million  in  federal  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion and  Restoration  Program  (WCRP) 
funding  for  similar  purposes. 


Isabella  sworn-in  as  new 

commissioner 


GREGORY].  ISABELLA  was  sworn- 
in  as  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners  on  Sep- 
tember 10  by  Philadelphia  Municipal 
Court  Judge  Prank  T.  Brady.  The  cer- 
emony took  place  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Masonic  Temple,  and  included  many 
of  the  new  commissioner’s  family  and 
friends. 

Gov.  Edward  G.  Rendell  nominated 
Isabella  to  the  Board  on  July  1,  2003, 
and  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Senate  on  July  28. 

“I  would  like  to  thank  Gov.  Rendell 
and  the  Senate  for  the  opportunity  to 
serve,”  said  Isabella.  “I  had  always 
hoped  that  I would  he  in  a position  to 
help  shape  Game  Commission  policy 
in  my  region,  so  that  I could  aid  my 
fellow  sportsmen  in  the  pursuit  of  our 


common  passion.” 

A native  of  Philadelphia  and  a 
hunter  for  30  years,  Isabella  is  a co- 
owner of  hiring  Line  Incorporated,  a 
military  and  police  equipment  dis- 
tributor. 

Isabella  is  a life  member  of  the  NRA; 
and  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ped- 
eration  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  and  Pish,  the  Philadelphia 
Pederation  of  Sportmen’s  Clubs  and  the 
Unified  Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
also  is  a member  of  Rising  Sun  Lodge 
#126,  where  he  served  as  Worshipful 
Master. 

Isabella  fills  the  seat  for  District  8, 
which  is  comprised  of  Berks,  Bucks, 
Chester,  Delaware,  Lehigh,  Montgom- 
ery, Northampton,  Philadelphia  and 
Schuylkill  counties. 


Contacting  the  Region  Offices 

Northwest  — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral  — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1-877-877-7137  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  1'888-PGC'8001.  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All  other 
calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Bear  check  stations 
November  24-26 


Northwest  Region 

•Forest  County 

Marienville  Volunteer  Fire  Com- 
pany, 106  N.  Forest  St.,  (one  block 
west  of  Route  6)  Marienville 
•Jefferson  County 

SGL  244,  south  from  Exit  86,  1-80 
and  just  off  Rt.  205,  Reynoldsville 
• Venango  County 

Northwest  Region  Office,  1509 
Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
•Warren  County 

SGL  309,  Rt.  127,2  miles  south  of 
Tidioute 

Northcentral  Region 
•Cameron  County 

Sinnemahoning,  Intersection  of  Rts. 
120  & 872 
•Centre  County 

Penn  Nursery,  Rt.  322  near  Potters 
Mills 

•Clearfield  County 

S.  B.  Elliott  State  Park,  Rt.  153  north 
of  1-80,  Exit  1 1 1 
•Clinton  County 

Chapman  Twp.  Eire  Co. 

(New  location  from  last  year) 
Approx.  4 miles  south  of  Renovo 
on  Rt.  120  in  North  Bend 


•Lycoming  County 

Antes  Fort  Fire  Flail,  1/4-mile  south 
of  Northcentral  Region  Office  on 
Rt.  44;  and  at  Trout  Run  Fire  Flail, 
Rt.  14. 

• McKean  County 

SGL  62  Bldg.,  3 miles  north  of  Mt. 
Jewett  on  Ornsby  Rd. 

•Tioga  County 

SGL  208  Bldg.,  3 miles  north  of 
Gaines  oia  Rt.  349 
•Union  County 

Bald  Eagle  St.  Eorest  Headquarters 
Rt.  45  just  west  of  Rt.  235 
Northeast  Region 

• Bradford  County 

Monroeton  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
(Monday  only)  off  Rt.  220  on 
Township  Road  402  between 
Monroeton  and  New  Albany 

• Carbon  County 

Beltzville  State  Park  Maintenance 
Bldg.,  2950  Pohopoco  Dr.,  just  east 
of  Exit  34  Pa  Turnpike  Northeast 
Extension 

• Luzerne  County 

Northeast  Region  Office,  Int.  of  Rts. 
415  & 118,  Dallas 


utdoor^- 

Womart. 

It  Peixtisulvaixia  / 


November  7 — Hawk  Mountain 

A hawk  watching  workshop  is  being  held  at 
Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary,  near  Eckville  (Berks 
County).  Learn  basic  binocular  and  raptor  identifi- 
cation skills  at  one  of  the  most  popular  hawk  watching  locations  in  the 
world.  Space  is  limited,  so  don’t  delay. 

For  more  on  this  event  and  other  BOW  progams,  write  PA-BOW,  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
171 10-9797,  (717-705-9350);  e-mail  pa-bow@state.pa.us;  or  visithttp:/ 
/sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/PGC/bow/index.htm. 
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•Monroe  County 

SGL  127  Bldg.,  Rt.  423,  2 miles 
south  of  Tobyhanna 
•Pike  County 

SGL  180,  Shohola  Building,  Rt.  6 
at  Shohola  Falls,  13  miles  south  of 
Hawley 

•Sullivan  County 

State  Forestry  Bldg.,  Rt.  87,  1.5 
miles  south  of  Hillsgrove 
Southwest  Region 
•Fayette  County 

Laurel  Ridge  State  Park,  Rt.  653,  6 
miles  east  of  Normalville  or  7 miles 
west  of  New  Lexington 
• Indiana  County 

Yellow  Creek  State  Park,  off  Rt.  422, 
Indiana 


•Westmoreland  County 

Southwest  Region  Office,  Rt.  711, 
7 miles  north  of  Ligoniet  or  6 miles 
south  of  New  Florence 
Southcentral  Region 
•Fulton  County 

Buchanan  State  Forest  Bldg,  4 miles 
east  of  Breezewood  on  north  side  of 
U.S.  Rt.30. 

• Huntingdon  County 

Southcentral  Region  Office,  Rt.  22, 
1.1  miles  west  of  Huntingdon 
Southeast  Region 

• Berks  County 

Southeast  Reg.  Office,  448  Snyder 
Rd.  7 miles  north  of  Reading 

• Dauphin  County 

PGC  Headquarters,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg 


WMU  3D  Bear  check  stations, 
December  1-6 


Open  Monday,  Tuesday, 

Saturday  only, 

12:00  noon  - 8:00  p.m. 

•Carbon  County 

Beltzville  State  Park  Maintenance 
Bldg.,  2950  Pohopoco  Dr.,  just  east 
Of  exit  74  Pa  Turnpike  Northeast 
Extension  (L476) 

• Monroe  County 

State  Game  Lands  127  Bldg.,  Rt. 
423,  2 miles  south  of  Tobyhanna 

•Pike  Gounty 

State  Game  Lands  180  Shohola 
Building,  Rt.  6 at  Shohola  Falls, 
Approx.  13  miles  south  of  Hawley 

Open  Monday-Saturday 
10:00  a.m.  - 8:00  p.m. 

• Berks  Gounty 

Southeast  Region  Office 


448  Snyder  Rd.,  7 miles  north  of 
Reading 

• Luzerne  County 

Northeast  Region  Office 
Int.  of  Rts.  4 1 5 & 1 1 8,  Dallas 

Open  Monday-Friday 
8:00  a.m.  - 4:00  p.m. 

• Huntingdon  County 

Southcentral  Region  Office 

Rt.  22,  1.1  miles  west  of  Hunting- 

don 

• Lycoming  County 

Northcentral  Region  Office 
Rt.  44  south  of  Jersey  Shores 

• Venango  County 

Northwest  Region  Office 
1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
•Westmoreland  county 
Southwest  Region  Office 
Rt.  711,7  miles  north  of  Ligonier 
or  6 miles  south  of  New  Florence 
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by  Bob  D'Angelo 

Connecticut 

Hunters  harvested  1,894  bearded 
turkeys  during  the  2002  spring 
season  — a decrease  from  the  record 
2,067  taken  in  2001.  In  the  2002  fall 
season  188  turkeys  were  taken  — a 
35  percent  decrease  from  the  287 
taken  in  2001 . 


Maryland 

The  legislature  has  passed  a hill  to  permit 
Sunday  deer  hunting  on  private  property 
with  written  permission  from  the 
landowner.  The  hill  also  increases  penalties 
for  trespassing.  Currently,  35  states  permit 
Sunday  hunting  without  restrictions,  and 
eight  states  allow  it  under  special 
restrictions. 


Iowa 

The  pheasant  population  increased  by  40  percent  over  2002  due  to  lack  of  persistent 
snow  cover,  and  is  at  its  highest  level  since  1994.  Pheasant  hunters  are  expected  to 
harvest  between  1.18  to  1.38  million  roosters  this  fall.  In  addition,  the  cottontail  rabbit 
population  is  up  65  percent  over  2002  and  is  the  highest  in  13  years. 


California 

Hundreds  of  sportsmen  turned  out  at  the  Capitol  Building  last  spring  to 
help  derail  a bill  that  would  have  banned  hunting  with  hounds.  Around 
that  same  time  the  U.S.  Sportsmen's  Alliance  and  its  partners  also 
coordinated  a successful  effort  to  defeat  a bill  that  sought  to  ban  dove 
hunting  in  the  state. 


Wisconsin 

Hunters  killed  261,093  deer  in  the  2002 
9'day  firearms  season  — the  lowest  harvest 
since  1993  and  down  20  percent  from  the 
lO-year  average.  Hunting  license  sales  and, 
therefore,  the  harvest,  decreased  because 
ofCWD. 

South  Dakota 

Eight  deer  killed  in  2002  in  the 
southwest  section  of  the  state  tested 
positive  for  CWD.  The  disease  was 
first  confirmed  in  South  Dakota  in 
1996  in  a captive  elk  herd.  The  state's 
first  case  in  the  wild  was  confirmed 
from  a deer  taken  by  a hunter  in 
2001. 


West  Virginia 

Hunters  harvested  a record  1,335 
bears  during  the  combined  archery 
and  firearms  seasons  in  2002  — up 
seven  percent  from  the  1,253  taken 
in  2001. 


Ohio 

Hunters  took  a record  204,652  deer  during 
the  2002'03  season,  far  exceeding  the 
previous  record  179,543  taken  in  1995,  and 
up  24  percent  from  the  165,124  killed 
during  the  2001-02  season.  The  top  five 
counties  last  year  were:  Coshocton,  7,479; 
Muskingum,  7,151;  Tuscarawas,  6,650; 
Guernsey,  6,631;  and  Jefferson,  6,538. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Weddings  can  take  place  any  time,  but  the  first  day 
of  winter  muzzldoader  deer  season  comes  only  once 
a year.  Priorities  had  to  be  set  for  this  . . . 

Match  Made  in  the 
Deer  Woods 


antlers  and  turkey,  pheasant  and  grouse  feathers. 


TWO  YOUNG 
friends  of  mine 
were  married  this  year. 

Marriage,  of  course,  is  a 
common  enough  occur- 
rence, hut  what  was  un- 
common about  this 
couple  were  some  of  the 
details  of  their  courtship 
and  wedding. 

Right  from  the  start, 
the  two  of  them  won  my 
heart.  Some  of  his  first 
gifts  to  her  included  a 
snow  camouflage  coat 
and  a GPS.  And  usual 
dates  were  predator  call- 
ing and  muzzleloader 
deer  hunting.  Although 
the  two  had  known 
each  other  for  years,  when  they  began  see- 
ing each  other  seriously,  it  was  only  a mat- 
ter of  months  before  they  were  talking 
about  a wedding  date.  Setting  one,  as  al- 
ways, depended  on  the  availability  of  the 
church  and  the  reception  hall,  but  finding 
something  suitable  for  this  couple  was  even 
more  difficult. 

“How  about  Ghristmas  day?”  the 
groom-to-be  asked. 

“Are  you  kidding?  Absolutely  not!”  his 


fiancee  replied.  “The  day  after  is  the  start 
of  flintlock  deer  season.”  Now  this  couple 
understood  priorities.  Weddings  can  take 
place  any  time,  hut  the  first  day  of  winter 
muzzleloader  deer  hunting  comes  only 
once  a year. 

The  soon-to-he  bride’s  mom  confided 
that  the  two  had  gone  shopping  for  an 
engagement  ring,  hut  The  Question  had 
not  yet  been  asked.  We  couldn’t  believe 
that  there  were  cold  feet  in  the  picture. 
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but  weeks  trickled  by.  The  two  young  lov- 
ers  spent  a weekend  with  triends  in  a neigh- 
boring state,  looking  for  shed  antlers,  the 
time  of  year  being  right  for  that  hohby. 
They  found  some  drops,  but  didn’t  come 
back  engaged. 

The  antler  search,  1 learned  later,  was 
part  of  the  groom’s  ruse  for  setting  up  the 
way  in  which  The  Question  was  to  be 
asked.  1 heard  the  details  of  that  from  the 
still-breathless  bride-to-be. 

“He  wanted  to  go  antler  hunting  again, 
around  home,  so  when  1 got  off  from  teach- 
ing school  for  the  day,  1 just  put  on  a gruhhy 
pair  of  jeans  and  we  took  off.  We  had  made 
a swing  through  the  woods,  and  then  he 
suggested  that  1 go  down  a woods  path 
while  he  circled  around  me.  The  deer  of- 
ten walk  there,  he  said,  and  I might  find 
something. 

“There  was  this  log  on  the  path,  and  1 
just  went  to  step  over  it  when  1 saw  the 
antler.  It  wasn’t  a big  one  or  anything,  hut 
1 picked  it  up.  There  was  a piece  of  fishing 
line  attached.  I followed  the  monofilament 
into  the  leaves  and  it  was  attached  to  a 
little  box.  In  the  box  was  my  ring.” 

“Did  you  scream  then?”  I asked. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  and  blushed. 

Later,  the  practically  minded  among 
their  friends  mentioned  to  the  groom  that 
he  took  quite  a chance  leaving  an  expen- 
sive diamond  in  the  woods  like  that.  After 
all,  a curious  animal  could  have  disturbed 
the  box  or  carried  the  antler  away,  with 
fishing  line  and  ring  attached.  We  thought 
he  had  “salted”  the  spot  the  night  before. 

“The  ring  was  there  only  about  two 
minutes,”  he  explained.  “I  planted  it  on 
our  first  swing  through.  1 had  to  rush  so 
she  wouldn’t  catch  on,  and  I did  worry  the 
whole  time  it  was  out  of  my  sight.” 

Getting  engaged  outdoors  was  perfect 
for  this  couple,  but  having  an  outdoor  wed- 
ding and  reception  isn’t  always  practical, 
especially  with  family  and  friends  of  all  ages 
and  abilities  to  consider.  The  couple  opted 
for  an  indoor  church  wedding  and  cater- 
ing hall  reception.  They  settled  on  mid- 


THE  ENGAGEMENT  RING  was  in  a box 
hidden  in  the  leaves,  attached  to  fishing  line 
tied  to  a deer  antler.  The  bride-to-be 
"discovered"  it  when  the  couple  was 
hunting  shed  antlers. 


July,  a time  when  nothing  much  but 
groundhog  hunting  is  happening,  and  no 
opening  days  looming  for  months. 

That  the  wedding  would  also  be  unusual 
and  appropriate  was  first  hinted  to  me 
when  the  fiancee’s  mom  called  to  ask  if  we 
had  any  spare  turkey  tails  lying  around.  Uh, 
not  since  we  cut  them  off  the  turkeys  in 
the  fall.  Why  was  she  asking?  Did  her 
daughter  have  a project  she  planned  to  do 
with  her  students  in  school? 

“No,  they’re  for  the  wedding,”  Mom 
said.  “It’s  what  the  attendants  are  going  to 
carry.” 

My  first  thought  was,  do  the  attendants 
know  that? 

Not  every  woman  is  happy  about  carry- 
ing around  feathers  from  a turkey’s  aft  end. 

Evidently  the  maid  and  matron  of 
honor  and  bridesmaids  all  knew  “our  girl” 
well  and,  even  if  they  didn’t  think  as  highly 
of  the  use  of  gamebird  parts  as  she  did,  were 
willing  to  go  with  the  flow. 
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In  the  end,  the  dark  turkey  fans  looked 
quite  classy,  overlaid  by  black  and  white 
striped  turkey  wing  feathers  and  decora- 
tive pheasant  body  feathers,  the  whole  tied 
with  satin  ribbon.  As  the  wedding  day  was 
hot,  several  of  the  attendants  used  the  fans, 
as  fans.  The  bride  did  how  a little  to  tradi- 
tion by  having  a small  flower  bouquet  on 
hand  for  throwing  to  the  “eligible  ladies” 
at  the  reception. 

No,  the  groom  did  not  wear  a camou- 
flage tux,  but  at  the  reception  hall,  a side 
table  did  hold  framed  photo  displays  of  the 
bride  and  groom  doing  the  things  they  love 
best  — hunting  and  fishing.  Several  of  the 
most  recent  photos  showed  the  two  to- 
gether on  hunts  and  with  game  they  had 
taken.  Plenty  of  camouflage  and  fluores- 
cent orange  could  be  seen  there. 

Hunter  orange,  or  at  least  a paler  ver- 
sion of  it,  was  carried  a step  further.  The 
wedding  cake,  a central  triple-tiered  cake 
flanked  by  two  smaller  two-tiered  cakes, 
had  light  orange  frosting  and  was  accented 
with  decorative  dried  autumn  wildflowers, 
berries  and  leaves. 

But  that’s  not  what  made  the  cake 
uniquely  fitting  — the  main  cake  topper 
was  a 4-point  deer  antler,  with  smaller  ant- 
lers on  top  of  the  side  cakes.  Also,  a huge 
4-point  antler  sat  before  the  cakes  on  the 


table.  None  were  the  antler  the  ring  box 
had  been  tied  to,  but  1 was  assured  that 
that  had  a special  place  at  home.  Grouse 
and  pheasant  tail  feathers  also  accented  the 
cake  plates.  The  cake  decorations  were  not 
exactly  marzipan  and  sprinkles,  hut  I didn’t 
see  anyone  refusing  a slice. 

I did  notice  a sign  on  each  table  that 
read,  “Thank  you  for  sharing  this  special 
day.  On  your  table  you  will  find  a turkey 
call.  This  was  provided  because  the  couple 
will  not  respond  to  the  traditional  clink- 
ing of  glasses.  However,  the  couple  will 
respond  to  the  sound  of  turkeys.” 

Before  long,  the  hall  sounded  more  like 
a sport  show  than  a wedding  reception.  I 
also  noticed  that  there  were  enough  tur- 
key hunters  among  the  guests  that  none  of 
these  “party  favors”  remained  on  the  tables 
at  the  end  of  the  evening. 

Not  that  that  should  have  surprised  me. 
The  calls  will  be  useful  in  the  woods  this 
fall  turkey  season,  making  a remembrance 
of  Jennifer  and  Jim’s  wedding  where  the 
couple  would  want  it  remembered  most. 

Congratulations  to  Jim  and  Jennifer 
(nee  Detore)  Bilott,  and  best  wishes  for  big 
bucks,  fat  does,  long-hearded  gobblers, 
long-tailed  pheasants,  and  the  greatest 
happiness  that  a life  together,  and  Penn’s 
Woods,  can  provide.  □ 


Baps  of  ^orc 


This  interesting  photo 
of  the  legendary  FRED 
BEAR  was  sent  in  by 
Shippensburg  resident 
JACOB  CRIDER.  Mr. 
Crider  was  not  sure  of 
the  year,  but  it  was 
before  Fred  made 
hunting  with  the  bow 
famous,  as  he's 
holding  a Winchester 
rifle. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Last  year  November  came  in  cold  with  snow  squalls, 
but  the  forest  remained  a glorious  palette  of  color. 
Accustomed  to  leafless  Novembers,  I was  unsettled  by 
the  Octoberdike  scene.  It  was  one  . . . 


Weird  November 


At  first  I was  pleased  last  autumn 
I.  that  the  trees  held  on  to  theit  leaves 
much  longer  than  usual;  the  time  of  vihraiat 
leaf  color  had  always  seemed  too  short.  But 
then,  at  the  end  of  October,  disaster  struck. 
An  ice  storm  that  lasted  24  hours  brought 
down  tree  limbs  and  even  entire  trees,  and 
many  of  our  largest  trees  lost  their  tops. 
Everywhere  I looked  I saw  ruin.  The 
oaks  were  particu 
larly  hard  hit 
because  they 
hadn’t  shed 
any  of  their 
leaves,  hut  the 
limbs  of  red 
maple, 
hickory, 
elm,  tulip  and 
cucumber  magno- 
lia  trees  also  broke  off 


red,  white  and  black  oak  trees.  Huge  oak 
branches,  any  one  of  which  would  have 
flattened  it,  surrounded  “Turtle  Bench” 
inside  the  exclosure,  but  it  sat  untouched 
and  serene  — an  oasis  of  peace  amidst  the 
havoc  left  by  the  storm. 

On  a walk  to  the  Far  Field  I clambered 


across  our  access  road 
Several  limbs  had 
smashed  down  on  our 
d-acre  deer  exclosure 
fence  and  many 
limbs  had 
sheared  off 
our  1 50' 
year-old 
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over  and  under  several  fallen  trees  and 
huge  branches.  Sassafras,  hickory,  red 
maple,  red  and  chestnut  oaks  had  lost  their 
tops.  Up  Guesthouse  Trail  most  of  the 
fallen  limbs  were  in  the  red  oak  family  — 
primarily  red  oaks,  but  also  a few  scarlet 
and  black  oaks.  Higher  up,  on  Laurel  Ridge 
Trail,  chestnut  oaks  were  damaged.  While 
many  of  the  limbs  and  tops  were  on  the 
ground,  others  had  snapped  hut  were  still 
held  by  a few  strands  of  bark,  ready  to  fall 
in  the  next  storm  like  multiple 
swords  of  Damocles.  Yet 
there  was  beauty  in  the 
forest  as  ice  and  snow 
melted  off  the  kalei- 
doscope of  colored 
leaves.  The  forest  was 
still  mostly  golden, 
and  the  red  oaks  had 
barely  begun  to  turn. 

November  came 
in  cold  with  snow 
squalls,  but  the  forest 
remained  a glorious 
palette  of  color  both 
overhead  and  on  the  forest  floor. 
Accustomed  to  leafless  Novembers,  1 was 
unsettled  by  the  October-like  scene.  A 
weird  November,  I kept  thinking.  The  wild 
animals,  however,  didn’t  seem  a bit  con- 
fused by  the  weather,  as  we  sat  eating  break- 
fast on  the  first  day  of  November,  we 
watched  an  8-point  buck  prance  across  the 
lawn,  and  late  that  same  afternoon  three 
does  walked  through  our  yard.  1 found  fresh 
deer  scrapes  on  our  trails  and  deer  rubs  on 
black  locust  saplings  at  the  top  of  First 
Field. 

The  songbirds,  too,  adhered  to  their 
usual  schedule,  and  two  days  after  we  hung 
our  birdfeeders  — on  November  4 — a 
Carolina  wren,  dark-eyed  j uncos  and  a pair 
of  house  finches  joined  tufted  titmice, 
white-breasted  nuthatches  and  black- 
capped  chickadees  at  them.  The  follow- 
ing day,  1 1 American  goldfinches,  a male 
purple  finch,  a white-throated  sparrow,  fe- 
male northern  cardinal  and  song  sparrow 


had  found  the  feeders.  Because  we  always 
have  a few  migrating  purple  finches  and 
white-throated  sparrows  at  the  feeders  in 
November,  they  were  no  surprise.  What 
was  a surprise,  though,  was  the  growing 
number  of  goldfinches.  Soon  more  than 
two  dozen  had  taken  over  both  feeders  and 
the  back  steps,  reminding  me  of  their  close 
relatives,  the  pugnacious  pine  siskins.  Even 
the  much  larger  titmice  were  wary  of  them. 
After  a couple  weeks,  though,  they  moved 
on,  and  we  had  our  normal  one 
or  two  goldfinch  regu- 
lars. 

Then  there  was 
the  tapping  male  car- 
dinal. Day  after  day 
he  sat  in  the  juniper 
tree  and  beat  on  the 
stairwell  window. 
When  we  faced  him 
eye  to  eye,  however, 
he  would  fly  down  to 
the  feeder  area  as  frisky 
as  if  it  were  time  to 
breed  again.  He  would 
start  at  daybreak  and  continue  on 
and  off  most  of  the  day.  Finally,  one  day  he 
continued  to  flail  away  at  the  window  even 
when  I stood  there  looking  at  him.  Then 
he  spotted  a female  cardinal  feeding  on  the 
cement  walk  beneath  the  feeders  and  flew 
down  to  hit  and  chase  her  off,  hut  he 
quickly  returned  and  struck  the  window 
four  blows  at  a time. 

In  my  research  into  this  phenomenon, 
1 found  one  reference  to  “out-of-season 
behavior,”  as  the  researcher  called  it.  The 
cardinal  he  watched  attacked  a window 
from  October  to  March.  That  was  too  long 
for  my  husband  Bruce  to  endure  it,  espe- 
cially when  the  bird  woke  him  from  his 
afternoon  nap. 

“I’ll  fix  him,”  he  said  and  stapled  card- 
hoard  on  the  outside  of  the  window.  For 
the  next  couple  of  days  the  cardinal  moved 
determinedly  on  to  the  large  bow  window 
as  if  to  spite  us.  Finally  he  quit  and  went 
back  to  being  the  usual  cautious  visitor  to 


A buck  trotted  across 
First  Field  100  feet  in 
front  of  me , and  then 
another  buck  ran  from 
the  corner  of  First 
Field.  Neither  saw  me 
sitting  on  the  bench. 
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the  feeder  area,  but  the  cardboard  re- 
mained in  place  all  winter.  Bruce  was  afraid 
the  cardinal  would  resume  if  it  was  re- 
moved, hut  I sure  did  miss  the  view  of  the 
outdoors  1 had  been  used  to  whenever  1 
walked  down  the  stairs. 

The  raptor  migration,  too,  was  a bit  odd. 
1 hadn’t  seen  many  during  October,  when 
dozens  of  redtails  usually  sail  past  every 
windy  day,  hut  ori  a windy  and  cold  No- 
vember 7 1 walked  up  to  Alan’s  Bench  at 
the  top  of  First  Field,  hoping  to  see  mi- 
grating raptors.  The  view  was  as  clear  as  it 
gets  and  the  oaks  on  Laurel  Ridge  had  fi- 
nally turned  a medley  of  gold,  rust,  red  and 
orange,  almost  two  weeks  later  than  in 
other  years. 

At  first  all  1 saw  was  a large  flock  of  ce- 
dar waxwings,  hut  then  the  raptors  started 
flying  past.  At  around  9 o’clock  the  first 
red-tailed  hawk  circled  up  from  behind 
Sapsucker  Ridge  and  headed  straight  south, 
quickly  followed  by  a second  redtail  set  on 
a higher  course.  A third  redtail  was  trailed 
by  an  immature  northern  harrier.  Two  min- 
utes later  a redtail  kited  above  Sapsucker 
Ridge,  while  an  immature  redtail  soared 
and  circled  over  First  Field  and  Laurel 
Ridge. 

The  steady  parade  of  redtails  was  bro- 
ken by  one  golden  eagle.  Golden  eagles  are, 
after  all,  expected  in  November.  In  the 
next  five  minutes  13  more  redtails  sailed 


past,  making  it,  on  the  whole,  a redtail  day. 

Not  all  the  activity  took  place  in  the 
sky.  A buck  trotted  across  First  Field  100 
feet  in  front  of  me,  and  then  another  buck 
ran  from  the  corner  of  First  Field.  Neither 
saw  me  sitting  on  the  bench.  Next  a blue 
jay  shrieked  a warning  as  a sharp-shinned 
hawk  flew  out  from  the  woods. 

My  husband  Bruce  appeared  on  the 
slope  below  with  his  chainsaw  to  finish 
cutting  and  hauling  off  black  locust  trees 
that  had  invaded  the  field.  The  noise  from 
the  chainsaw  and  the  cold  drove  me  on  to 
the  relative  peace  of  the  Far  Field.  1 flushed 
a migrating  fox  sparrow  among  the  dried 
goldenrod  and  grasses  arid  watched  a for- 
aging fox  squirrel.  Fligh  in  the  sky  a wedge 
of  Canada  geese  wavered  on  a southeast- 
ern trajectory,  and  at  last  enough  leaves 
had  fallen  that  1 was  able  to  breathe  in 
deeply  their  essence. 

Solitary  Indian  summer  days  came  and 
went  in  between  days  of  sodden  rain,  cold 
and  snow  squalls.  On  November  8 it  was 
almost  70  degrees  in  the  late  afternoon 
sunshine  on  our  veranda,  and  the  Asian 
“Halloween”  ladybugs  finally  made  their 
appearance  on  our  white  clapboard  house, 
looking  for  cool  interstices  to 
spend  their  winter.  1 say 
“finally”  because  the 
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previous  fall  they  had  begun  gathering  on 
our  house  on  October  2.  For  several  years 
we  had  been  seeing  them  from  late  Sep- 
tember through  most  of  October.  They, 
too,  were  unusually  late,  hut  they  knew  the 
routine,  and  a few  began  oozing  into  the 
house  by  whatever  cracks  they  could  find. 

No  matter  what  the  weather,  though, 
the  leaves  continued  their  unseasonable 
spectacle.  Day  after  day  through  rain  and 
cold  and  sometimes  warmth,  those  leaves 
hung  on.  I kept  traipsing  up  to  Alan’s 
Bench  to  monitor  them,  and  on  a rainy 
Veteran’s  Day,  as  I reached  the  bench,  the 
sky  lightened,  the  rain  stopped,  and  a tur- 
key vulture  soared  past.  Laurel  Ridge 
burned  in  shades  of  deep  orange  and  red, 
as  spectacular  as  I’ve  ever  seen  it.  Looking 
from  the  bench,  I wouldn’t  have  guessed 
that  any  trees  had  been  damaged  by  the 
ice  storm. 

A doe  trotted  out  on  the  field  in  front 
of  me,  paused,  looked  my  way  and  then 
headed  toward  Laurel  Ridge.  Five  minutes 
later  she  was  back,  though,  and  this  time 
she  headed  down  into  the  woods  below  the 
knoll.  I kept  expecting  a buck  to  show  up 
on  her  trail  but  none  did.  Still,  Alan’s 
Bench  was  proving  to  be  an  excellent  spot 
to  watch  deer,  as  well  as  leaf  color  and  rap- 
tors. 

Not  only  were  the  tree  leaves  putting 
on  a long  and  splendid  show,  but  the  witch- 
hazels  were  wreathed  in  pale  yellow,  rih- 


bon-like  blossoms  for  weeks.  Once  they 
shed  their  golden  leaves,  the  blossoms 
glowed  in  the  understory,  and  their  fruity 
fragrance  added  another  olfactory  dimen- 
sion to  my  walks.  Charles  Fergus,  in  his 
excellent  hook  The  Trees  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Northeast,  says  he  has  watched  tiny 
gnats  and  larger  wasps  landing  on  witch- 
hazel  flowers  that  are  probably  fungus  gnats 
and  small  parasitic  wasps.  Other  possible 
pollinators  are  hoverflies  and  tachinid  flies. 
But  if  insects  don’t  pollinate  the  long- 
blooming  flowers,  they  can  self-pollinate 
the  following  spring. 

The  insects  may  have  had  trouble  pol- 
linating the  witch-hazel  flowers,  because 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  month  was  soggy. 
A breezy  day  in  mid-November  finally 
brought  down  most  of  the  leaves,  and  on 
November  18, 1 sat  on  Coyote  Bench  dur- 
ing a rare  sunny  day.  The  forest  around  me 
was  lit  hy  the  pale  gold  of  blossoming 
witch-hazel  trees  among  the  silver  and 
black  trunks  and  limbs  of  leafless  trees. 
Near  the  end  of  the  month  those  blossoms 
froze  beneath  four  inches  of  snow  and  re- 
minded me  of  clotted  cream,  and  that  day 
I was  out  tracking  deer  and  porcupines  in 
the  shining  landscape. 

It  may  have  been  a “weird”  November, 
hut  in  terms  of  diversity  it  was  one  of  the 
best  I’ve  had  over  my  last  three  decades 
here,  and  I could  hardly  wait  to  see  what 
December  would  bring.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

The  Venison  Sausage  Cookbook,  by  Harold  Webster,  The  Lyons  Press,  246  Goose  Lane, 
P.O.  Box  480,  Guilford,  CT  06437,  www.lyonspress.com,  283  pp.,  $39.95,  plus  $4.48 
shipping  & handling.  This  book  was  written  for  all  the  hunters  who  have  always  wanted 
to  learn  the  simple  art  of  sausage  making.  Armed  with  this  book  and  a hand-grinder,  some 
plastic  wrap,  cotton  string  and  a freezer,  you,  too,  can  make  your  own  delicious  venison 
sausage.  The  book  includes  more  than  300  mouth-watering  recipes  for  all  occasions, 
derived  from  traditional  sausages  from  around  the  world  — all  spelled  out  with  easy-to- 
understand  instructions.  Also  included  are  detailed  photographs,  conversion  tables  and  an 
appendix  for  supplies  and  equipment. 
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straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  John  Kasun 


Drawing  and  shooting  your  bow  in  the  golden 
sunshine  of  early  October  is  one  thing,  doing  it  in 
the  frigid  winds  of  January  is  another. 

Cold  Weather 
Bowhunting 


COLD  WEATHER  bowhunting  brings  its 
rewards  but  also  its  challenges.  Drawing  a 
bow  in  a cramped  treestand  with  bulky 
winter  clothes  can  cause  problems  unless 
the  hunter  is  prepared. 

LTHOUGH  BOWHUNTING  is  oT 
ten  thought  of  as  a warm  weather 
adventure,  there  are  many  opportunities 
for  those  willing  to  brave  the  cold  weather 
that’s  so  common  during  the  late  season. 
Although  the  number  of  deer  overall,  and 
bucks  in  particular,  has  been  greatly  re- 


duced by  this  time  of  year,  there  are  always 
plenty  still  out  there.  Deer  will  be  more 
localized  and  will  have  returned  to  their 
normal  routines,  though.  The  hunting 
pressure  is  greatly  reduced,  and  even  almost 
nonexistent  in  some  areas.  While  good 
opportunities  exist,  changing  your  hunt- 
ing techniques  to  match  the  now  different 
conditions  will  up  your  odds. 

Food  supplies  that  were  abundant  and 
widespread  in  the  fall  will  he  in  relative 
short  supply  come  winter.  Deer  will  he  fo- 
cused on  finding  food  and  conserving  en- 
ergy, moving  only  as  much  as  necessary  to 
locate  a food  source.  If  a high-energy  food 
source,  such  as  acorns,  is  found,  they  will 
remain  close  to  that  supply  until  it  is  ex- 
hausted. If  no  concentrated  food  source  is 
available,  deer  will  browse  over  a larger  area 
in  order  to  get  enough  food  to  satisfy  their 
needs.  Food  sources  with  fresh  deer  sign 
signal  a potential  hotspot.  Once  deer  have 
located  a food  source,  it’s  a pretty  good  bet 
they’ll  return. 

During  the  late  season  you  obviously 
should  expect  to  see  fewer  deer,  and  as  their 
movement  will  be  minimal,  the  most  pro- 
ductive times  will  he  mornings  and  eve- 
nings. Select  a stand  location  near  bedding 
areas  in  the  morning  and  near  food  sources 
in  the  evening.  Using  this  logic,  you’ll  he 
taking  advantage  of  the  natural  move- 
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merits  of  deer  as  they  travel  between  food 
and  cover. 

Although  waiting  in  ambush  is  the  most 
common  method  of  bowhunting,  the  late 
season  offers  some  interesting  alternatives 
that  can  also  work  quite  well.  Staying  on 
stand  for  long  hours  in  the  cold  during  the 
midday  period  can  be  difficult,  and  often 
unproductive.  Many  bowhunters  have 
found  that  joining  forces  and  organizing 
short,  silent  drives  is  a much  better  use  of 
this  time.  The  object  is  to  move  the  deer 
slowly,  the  key  words  being  short  and  si- 
lent.  A deer  in  full  flight  is  a “no  shot”  situ- 
ation for  a bowhunter.  The  drive  should 
actually  be  a silent  stalk  by  the  drivers.  Any 
deer  in  the  area  will  sense  the  movement 
and  slowly  sneak  away.  If  you  have  selected 
the  watch  positions  carefully  and  paid  at- 
tention to  the  wind,  the  standers  should 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  getting  a shot 
at  a slowly  moving  deer.  A word  of  cau- 
tion, however,  is  that  although  a rifle 
hunter  can  shoot  at  an  approaching  deer, 
for  a bowhunter  that’s  another  no-shoot 
situation.  The  watchers  should  position 
themselves  in  such  a manner  that  their 
shots  will  be  taken  broadside,  or  as  the  deer 
is  quartering  away.  This  takes  a little  think- 
ing, but  basically  means  the  watcher’s  body 
will  be  facing  away  from  the  deer  is  ex- 
pected to  come  from.  To  be  properly  posi- 
tioned for  a shot  as  the  deer  passes  his  lo- 
cation, the  stander  will  be  watching  at  a 
slight  angle  over  his  shoulder.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  because  deer  will  be  ap- 
proaching, the  watcher’s  hiding  place  is 
critical. 

Still-hunting  is  another  good  tactic  for 
the  late  season.  Wet  ground  or  ground  cov- 
ered with  a soft  snow  offers  excellent  con- 
ditions for  stalking.  Especially  for  archers, 
though,  when  attempting  to  still-hunt,  the 
lay  of  the  land  is  extremely  important,  and 
regardless  of  how  careful  you  are,  the  odds 
are  definitely  in  the  deer’s  favor.  Rolling 
terrain  with  thick  cover  offers  the  best 
opportunity  to  get  within  shooting  range. 
Use  the  lay  of  the  land  to  conceal  your 


movements  and  work  into  the  wind.  Sneak 
to  the  top  of  a rise  and  slowly  peer  over 
the  edge,  checking  for  any  indication  of  a 
deer.  Be  sure  to  keep  low  so  as  not  to  ex- 
pose your  silhouette  above  the  top  of  the 
rise. 

Remember,  during  midday  it’s  not  un- 
common for  deer  to  he  bedded  down,  mak- 
ing them  harder  to  spot.  A pair  of  small 
binoculars  is  a necessity  under  these  con- 
ditions. After  you  have  given  the  area  a 
once  over  with  your  eyes  to  pick  out  any- 
thing obvious,  use  the  binoculars  to  give 
the  area  a detailed  inspection.  Check  out 
every  bush,  log,  brushpile  and  anything  else 
that  can  hide  a deer  or  that  looks  like  it 
could  he  a part  of  a deer.  Note  that  I said  a 
part  of  a deer.  Normally  I pick  out  a slight 
color  variation,  the  tip  of  an  ear  or  the  sun 
shinning  off  an  antler. 

Still-hunting  is  90  percent  looking  and 
10  percent  moving.  It  pays  to  heed  an  old 
saying,  “Slow  down  until  you  are  barely 
moving,  and  then  slow  down  some  more.” 
Take  one  step  and  then  stop  and  look  care- 
fully before  continuing  on.  Keep  a sharp 
eye  peeled,  as  it  is  often  possible  to  get  quite 
close  to  a deer  before  you  see  it.  If  you  spot 
a deer,  carefully  search  around  the  animal 
for  other  deer  before  planning  your  ap- 
proach. It’s  rare  to  find  a lone  deer  during 
the  late  season,  so  you’ll  often  have  more 
then  one  set  of  eyes  and  ears  to  worry 
about.  Once  you  have  decided  the  best 
direction  from  which  to  approach,  place 
some  object,  normally  a tree,  between  the 
deer  and  you  as  you  move  to  within  shoot- 
ing range.  If  you  get  within  shooting  range 
of  a bedded  deer  without  being  spotted  you 
may  want  to  consider  waiting  for  the  deer 
to  rise  naturally  before  taking  the  shot. 
Remember,  a bedded  deer  offers  a small 
target.  The  problem  is  that  it  may  take  a 
long  time  for  the  deer  to  move  on  its  own, 
and  the  wait  can  certainly  be  nerve  rack- 
ing, hut  depending  upon  the  conditions, 
you  may  have  no  other  choice.  Still-hunt- 
ing in  cold  weather  is  difficult,  and  your 
success  ratio  will  not  be  high,  but  you  will 
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increase  your  hunting  skills  and  learn  a 
great  deal  about  the  deer  activity  and 
movement  in  your  area,  and  that  will  prove 
valuable  in  the  future. 

With  the  complete  absence  of  cover 
during  the  late  season,  using  the  proper 
camouflage  is  more  critical  than  during  the 
early  fall.  Winter  howhunting  also  calls  for 
a different  combination  of  camouflage. 
Snow  is  common  during  the  late  season, 
and  when  hunting  from  the  ground  con- 
sider wearing  “snow  camouflage,”  which  is 
basically  white  accented  with  a touch  of 
browns  and  blacks.  If  hunting  from  the 
ground  or  still-hunting,  “snow  camouflage” 
can  make  a big  difference.  This  style  of 
camouflage  is  available  in  inexpensive  cov- 
eralls, which  can  he  slipped  over  your  regu- 
lar hunting  clothes,  or  you  can  even  use 
an  inexpensive  set  of  white  painter’s  cov- 
eralls. During  the  late  season,  with  the 
absence  of  foliage,  a hunter  in  a treestand 
will  stick  out  like  a Great  Dane  at  a poodle 
convention.  There  are  now  several  prod- 
ucts, some  are  portable  camouflage  blinds, 
that  can  be  added  to  a treestand  to  break 
up  your  silhouette. 

One  major  problem  of  cold  weather 
howhunting  is  the  need  for  extra  clothing. 
Heavy  clothing  means  problems  with  how- 
string  clearance.  If  a bowstring  comes  into 
contact  or  gets  hung  up  on  clothing  dur- 
ing the  shot,  a miss  is  guaranteed.  The  ar- 
eas in  which  contact  is  most  likely  to  oc- 
cur is  on  the  chest  and  how  arm.  It’s  wise 
to  practice  shooting  in  your  heavier  cloth- 
ing. If  your  bowstring  is  making  contact 
with  your  clothing,  the  arrows  will  hit  low 
and  to  the  left  for  a right-handed  shooter, 
and  low  and  to  the  right  for  a lefty.  To  cor- 
rect this  problem  I use  a chest  protector  to 
hold  down  the  clothing  across  my  chest, 
an  arm  guard  on  the  lower  arm,  and  wide 
elastic  arm  hands  on  the  upper  arm  to  keep 
my  sleeve  out  of  the  string’s  path.  If  string 
contact  is  still  a problem  you  can  alter  your 
form  by  opening  up  your  stance  to  allow 
for  additional  string  clearance.  This  means 
turning  slightly  to  face  the  target,  which 


TO  MEET  the  cold  weather  challenge,  a 
bowhunter  must  change  his  way  of  thinking 
and  tactics,  as  well  as  equipment. 


increases  the  distance  between  your  body 
and  the  path  of  the  string.  This  may  seem 
like  a lot  of  trouble,  hut  it’s  necessary. 

Cold  temperatures  also  have  an  effect 
on  the  way  your  equipment  performs. 
There  is  no  easy  way  to  predict  how  your 
bow  will  perform  in  cold  temperatures,  so 
it’s  important  to  take  several  practice  shots 
and  make  adjustments  as  required.  Arrow 
rests  made  of  plastic  or  containing  small 
delicate  springs  will  perform  much  differ- 
ently in  low  temperatures  than  in  mild 
ones,  resulting  in  a change  of  impact  of 
your  arrows.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  of 
the  bow’s  performance  is  to  shoot  it  and 
all  equipment  under  the  conditions  in 
which  you  intend  to  use  it. 

Years  ago  I learned  this  lesson  the  hard 
way.  I was  using  a plastic  arrow  holder  that 
performed  well  during  the  warm  fall  hunt- 
ing season.  It  held  the  arrow  on  the  rest 
until  I would  draw,  at  which  time  it  popped 
free  and  released  the  arrow.  One  extremely 
cold  day  during  the  rut,  however,  I had 
done  everything  right  and  was  placing  my 
sight  pin  on  the  shoulder  of  an  8-point  that 
was  angling  past  my  stand.  When  I reached 
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full  draw  1 became  aware  of  something  se- 
riously  wrong — 1 was  at  full  draw  without 
an  arrow.  The  arrow  holder  had  become 
stiff  from  the  cold  and  did  not  release  the 
arrow  hut,  instead,  pulled  the  nock  from 
the  string  as  1 drew.  1 was  standing  at  full 
draw  with  my  arrow  dangling  from  the 
front  of  the  bow  as  the  buck  walked  slowly 
away.  Remember,  if  something  can  go 
wrong  it  will,  and  it  will  happen  faster  un- 
der adverse  weather  conditions. 

If  you  use  a release,  consider  increasing 
the  tension  on  your  release  trigger.  While 
a hair  trigger  setting  may  be  fine  in  Sep- 
tember at  the  range  and  in  the  woods  in 
October,  it’s  not  a good  idea  in  January 
when  the  mercury  bounces  off  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  thermometer.  Cold  fingers  will 
make  it  very  difficult  to  feel  the  trigger. 


This  could  mean  that  you  will  either  set 
off  the  trigger  before  the  shot  is  properly 
set  up  or,  worse,  trigger  the  release  during 
the  draw.  Triggering  a release  during  the 
draw  almost  always  means  that  you  will 
punch  yourself  in  the  mouth,  which  1 guar- 
antee will  get  your  undivided  attention. 
Trust  me.  I’ve  been  there,  done  that.  A stiff 
trigger  is  much  safer,  and  under  actual 
hunting  conditions,  you’ll  never  notice  the 
increased  pressure. 

Taking  a deer  with  a bow  is  a challenge 
under  even  the  most  ideal  conditions,  hut 
taking  a deer  with  a how  during  the  late 
season  is  the  ultimate  challenge.  Although 
difficult,  it  can  be  done,  and  just  remem- 
ber, you  don’t  have  to  be  crazy  to  hunt 
during  the  cold  of  the  late  season,  but  it 
sure  helps.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Is  it  the  Rabbit  or  the  Hare? 


Copy  only  the  letters  below  that  pertain  to  snowshoe  hares  to  find  another 
name  for  this  interesting  mammal. 

(V)  Born  with  eyes  open  and  bodies  covered  in  fur. 

(T)  Commonly  found  near  farmland. 

(A)  Pelt  changes  color  from  brown  to  white. 

(R)  Does  not  use  burrows  or  dens. 

(C)  Young  bom  in  a fur-lined  nest. 

(Y)  Young  are  called  “leverets.” 

(D)  Commonly  seen  throughout  the  state. 

(1)  Potential  lifespan  of  eight  years. 

(N)  Can  be  found  in  Alaska. 

(G)  Toes  are  covered  with  long,  coarse  hairs  during  winter. 


HARE 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Jim  Romanelli 


The  short  magnums  are  wonderfully  accurate , and 
for  those  who  hunt  where  long  shots  are  a possibil- 
ity, and  sharpen  their  skills  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cartridge  potential,  they  do  fill  a niche. 

The  Short  Magnums 


Magnum  rifle  cartridges 
have  held  a lot  of  ap- 
peal  for  many  hunters 
throughout  the  decades.  The 
first  came  out  In  1912,  when 
Holland  & Holland  brought 
out  Its  .375  H&H  and  .275 
H&H  magnums.  Those  long 
belted  cases  greatly  epitomized 
the  words  “power”  and  “long 
range,”  and  as  the  years  rolled 
on,  hunters  and  other  shoot- 
ers kept  asking  for  more. 

The  .300  H&H  Magnum 
came  out  In  1925,  and  for  a 
couple  of  decades  was  the  envy 
of  every  rifleman  who  wanted  the  utmost 
In  a 30-callher.  Even  Griffin  & Howe,  who 
has  been  making  some  of  the  finest  cus- 
tom rifles  In  the  world  since  the  1920s,  got 
Into  the  act  when  they  came  out  with  their 
.350  Griffin  & Howe  Magnum.  This  car- 
tridge was  the  .375  H&H  necked  down  to 
a 358-cahher,  and  was  known  as  the  .35 
H&H  Magnum. 

In  the  mid- 1940s  Roy  Weatherhy 
started  the  first  commercial  “custom  mag- 
nums,” when  he  brought  out  the  .220 
Rocket,  .257,  7mm  and  .300  Weatherhy 
magnum  cartridges.  At  first,  to  chamber 
his  new  cartridge  designs,  he  used  strong 
holt  actions  of  that  day,  such  as  the  Mauser 
98  and  the  Winchester  Model  70,  hut  In 
1958  he  Introduced  his  own  action  called 


the  Mark  V,  which  has  been  used  to  house 
his  magnums  from  then  on. 

In  the  1950s  Weatherhy  Introduced  his 
.378  and  .460  magnums,  and  Winchester 
got  Into  the  act  by  bringing  out  the  .458 
and  .338  Winchester  magnums.  Norma 
entered  the  race  with  Its  .308  and  .358 
Norma  magnums,  neither  of  which  became 
overly  popular,  and  although  not  termed  a 
magnum,  Norma  also  had  Its  7x61  Sharpe 
& Hart  with  a belted  case. 

By  the  end  of  the  1960s  we  had  the  .264 
Win.  Mag.,  6.5  Rem.  Mag,  .300  Win.  Mag., 
7mm  Rem.  Mag,  .350  Rem.  Mag.,  as  well 
as  the  .224  and  .240  Weatherhy  magnums. 
Between  the  ’70s  to  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, about  a half  dozen  more  factory  mag- 
nums were  added  to  the  list.  Let’s  not  for- 
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get  the  newer  custom  cartridges,  such  as 
the  Lazzeroni,  Dakota  and  JDJ  lines,  and 
most  recently  Remington  has  added  its 
.300  & .375  Ultra  magnums  to  the  com- 
petition. 

Most  of  these  cartridges  are  still  around, 
with  some  more  popular  than  others.  Re- 
cently, however,  Winchester  and 
Remington  have  taken  a different  tack  to- 
ward magnums  hy  developing  cases  that  are 
beltless,  shorter,  and  with  wider  case  walls 
and  a sharper  than  normal  shoulder  angle. 

These  new  magnums  are  called  the  .300 
WSM  (Winchester  Short  Magnum),  7MM 
WSM  and  .270  WSM,  along  with 
Remington’s  .300  SAUM  (Short  Action 
Ultra  Magnum)  and  7MM  SAUM.  Actu- 
ally the  idea  of  cases  being  short,  fat  and 
sharp  shouldered  isn’t  all  that  new.  It  prob- 
ably began  with  wildcatters,  but  commer- 
cially speaking  it  began  in  192 1 , when  Sav- 
age brought  out  the  .300  Savage  cartridge 
with  its  30-degree  shoulder  and  slightly 
wider  case  walls,  to  compete  with  the  bal- 
listics of  the  .30-06  service  round. 

In  the  1960s  and  ’70s,  the  .284  Win, 
.22  PPG  and  6mm  PPG  became  available, 
and  as  the  years  went  by,  similar  cartridges 
were  developed.  In  the  gun  world,  rather 
than  having  a negative  connotation,  the 
words  “short  and  fat”  became  desirable 
qualities  that  spelled  “efficiency.”  These 
cartridges  burned  more  of  the  powder 
charge  inside  the  case  and  barrel,  giving 
velocities  that  would  come  real  close,  if  not 
equal,  the  ballistics  of  their  longer,  belted 
counterparts.  The  advantages  were  that 
this  was  accomplished  with  less  powder  for 
near  equal  ballistics,  and  the  cartridge 
could  be  chambered  in  shorter  actions, 
which  means  lighter  rifles. 

For  testing,  I got  a hold  of  one  of 
Winchester’s  Model  70  Featherweights 
chambered  for  the  .300  WSM.  The  con- 
ventional .300  Featherweight  sports  a 22- 
inch  barrel,  but  for  the  WSM  cartridges, 
Winchester,  wisely,  went  to  a 24-inch  tube. 
To  complete  the  outfit,  I put  on  a Leupold 
VARI-X  II  3-9x  with  duplex  crosshairs. 


which  made  a perfect  match  for  the  Feath- 
erweight. The  rifle  and  scope  combination 
weighed  eight  pounds  and  was  well  bal- 
anced. The  trigger  pull  was  on  the  heavy 
side,  a little  more  than  6 pounds  (which 
could  be  lightened),  but  it  was  certainly 
good  enough  for  field  accuracy. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  recoil  sensi- 
tive, believe  me  when  I tell  you  that  the 
short  magnums  are  not  for  the  timid.  Af- 
ter five  rounds  through  the  .300  WSM, 
while  wearing  a light  short-sleeve  shirt,  I 
began  to  look  around  for  something  to  put 
between  my  shoulder  and  the  rifle.  I used 
a padded  recoil  shield  called  “Past,”  which 
slips  over  the  shooting  shoulder,  and  it 
worked  like  a charm.  I find  that  when  us- 
ing the  shield  the  felt  recoil  was  cut  by  what 
I would  guess  to  be  about  30  percent.  I still 
got  a good  shove,  but  didn’t  receive  that 
sharp  jab.  1 could  now  comfortably  shoot 
a box  of  ammunition  at  the  range  and  not 
feel  as  though  I had  just  stepped  out  of  the 
ring  with  Mike  Tyson. 

This  rifle/cartridge  combination  is 
mostly  for  those  who  want  to  carry  a pow- 
erful long  range  firearm  more  than  they 
want  to  shoot  it  for  fun.  While  the  firearm 
I was  using  had  a thin  butt  pad,  on  its  mag- 
num chamherings,  Winchester  is  now  of- 
fering a thick  Pachmayr  Deceleratot  pad. 

I am  also  grateful  that  they  built  the 
stock  for  scope  use,  so  I can  plant  my  cheek 
on  the  stock  and  not  get  my  face  ham- 
mered. 
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eled  at  an  average  of  3,281  fps, 
and  sighted  in  at  100  yards,  shot  between 
3/4'  and  I'inch  groups.  At  200  yards  the 
150'grain  pill  dropped  only  about  IVi 
inches  and  delivered  groups  of  114  '2Vi 
inches.  The  ISO-grain  factory  Silvertip 
bullet  hit  two  to  three  inches  lower  at  100 
yards  and  about  four  inches  lower  at  200 
yards,  traveling  with  an  initial  velocity  of 
2,975  fps,  with  equal  size  groups.  Fast  and 
accurate  are  the  terms  1 would  use  to  de- 
scribe  this  cartridge,  and  from  what  I’ve 
heard  from  those  who  have  shot  the 
Remington  Short  Ultra  magnums,  the  re- 


sults are  similar. 

Compared  to  the  .300 
Winchester  Magnum,  there’s 
only  about  a 20-40  fps  differ- 
ence (in  favor  of  the  WSM) 
for  any  chosen  weight  bullet. 
You  can  get  that  kind  of  dif- 
ference between  various 
brands  of  ammo  for  any  car- 
tridge. 

1 wasn’t  able  to  keep  the 
Winchester  long  enough  for 
the  Pennsylvania  deer  season, 
hut  1 was  able  to  hang  onto  it 
for  a late  September  antelope 
hunt  near  Laramie  Wyoming. 
Hunting  in  that  section  of  the 
Wyoming  plains  is  a lot  differ- 
ent than  in  Pennsylvania. 
Overall,  where  1 hunt  deer  in  the  moun- 
tain laurel  thickets  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  there’s  not  a whole  lot  of  need 
for  the  short  magnum  (let  alone  the  big 
bore  magnums).  However,  in  other  parts 
of  the  state,  where  wide  open  farm  fields 
and  long  powerlines  exist,  the  long  range 
capabilities  of  the  short  magnums  are  a 
better  choice  than  the  .300  Savage  1 nor- 
mally carry  for  deer  hunting. 

Much  of  Wyoming’s  antelope  hunting 
is  done  by  the  “spot  and  stalk’’  method, 
which  is  basically  spending  a lot  of  time 
glassing  areas  to  find  the  game  and  then 
stalking  within  gun  range.  The  short/ultra 
magnum  cartridges  are  ideal  for  this 
method  of  hunting. 

Shooting  and  hunting  with  the  .300 
WSM  was  quite  an  experience,  and  one 
I’ll  draw  from  when  1 decide  to  buy  a mag- 
num cartridge.  The  purpose  of  magnums 
(short  or  otherwise)  is  to  allow  the  shooter 
who  has  the  skill  to  take  advantage  of  it  to 
reach  out  a little  farther.  There  are  some 
who  read  the  ballistic  charts  and  believe 

THIS  5-shot  group  with  the  180-grain  Core- 
Lokt  Remington  .300  Short  Action  Ultra 
Magnum  load  averages  slightly  more  than 
3/4  of  an  inch  at  100  yards. 
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After  I wrapped  up  this  article,  Winchester  brought  out 
yet  another  set  of  short  magnums.  These  I think  will 
be  of  interest  to  varmint  hunters.  They  are  the  .223 
WSSM  (Winchester  Super  Short  Magnum)  and  the  .243 
WSSM,  and  as  soon  as  I get  one  you  can  be  sure  you'll 
be  the  first  to  know  how  they  stack  up. 


these  cartridges  will  automatically  help 
them  harvest  an  animal  beyond  their  ca- 
pabilities, and  that  just  doesn’t  work. 

Anybody  who  really  wants  to  learn  the 
most  about  accurate  shooting,  and  then 
take  advantage  of  what  magnum  cartridges 
have  to  offer,  should  enroll  in  the  Civilian 
Marksmanship  Program  (CMP).  CMP  pro- 
motes firearms  safety  training  and  rifle 
practice  for  all  qualified  U.S.  citizens,  with 
special  emphasis  on  youngsters.  For  more 
information  go  to  its  website  at 
www.odcmp.com.  The  veteran  riflemen  of 
the  CMP  are  more  than  willing  to  teach 
the  skills  of  proper  sight  picture,  comfort 
of  position,  breathing,  trig- 
ger pull,  doping  the  wind 
and  follow  through. 

Another  beneficial 
technique  is  to  regularly 
practice  with  a scoped  .22 
LR  rifle  at  100  and  200 
yards.  You  would  be  sur- 
prised how  much  can  be 
learned  from  shooting  a 
rimfire  in  all  positions 
(prone,  sitting,  kneeling 
and  offhand)  at  those  distances.  If  you  can 
consistently  hold  a .22  LR  within  an  inch 
or  so  at  50  yards,  2 inches  or  so  at  100,  and 
around  four  inches  at  200  yards  (depend- 
ing on  quality  of  ammunition  and  gun), 
then  shots  more  than  300  yards  with  the 
short  magnums  are  entirely  possible.  Not 
only  that,  hut  also  the  minimal  cost  of  .22 
LR  ammunition  and  lack  of  recoil  allows 


Fun  Game  answer: 
VARYING. 


for  plenty  of  practice  to 
hone  those  skills  at  con- 
siderable savings  for  the 
wallet  and  shoulder. 

I’m  sure  you’re  won- 
dering what  happened 
on  that  antelope  hunt. 
Well,  I did  manage  to 
harvest  a nice  buck  with  1334-inch  horns. 
How  far  was  the  shot?  The  guide  paced  off 
469  steps.  I took  a prone  position  on  a small 
rise  and  placed  the  crosshairs  just  above 
the  buck’s  hack.  The  first  shot  knocked  him 
down,  hut  hit  a little  too  far  back.  Using 
the  same  sight  picture,  I put  a second  bul- 
let in  the  lungs. 

The  ballistic  tables  indicate  that  the  tra- 
jectory of  the  .300  WSM  with  a 150-grain 
bullet  with  a 200  yard  zero  drops  about  15 
inches  at  400  yards.  As  I think  hack  of 
where  I aimed  and  where  the  bullet  hit, 
the  table  info  seemed  to  be  right  on. 

I’m  a strong  advocate  in  getting  as  close 


as  possible  when  hunting  big  game,  hut 
sometimes  due  to  lack  of  cover,  like  those 
often  encountered  in  the  plains  of  the 
Midwest,  “as  close  as  possible”  might  he 
300  or  more  yards.  Those  situations  not 
only  call  for  the  magnum  power,  but  more 
importantly,  a great  amount  of  shooting 
skill.  So  if  the  short  magnums  intrigue  you 
for  hunting  big  game,  sharpen  your  skills 
to  match  the  cartridge  potential  — and 
then  get  as  close  as  possible,  too.  The  short 
magnums  are  wonderfully  accurate  and  cer- 
tainly hold  a definite  niche  in  the  big  game 
arena.  □ 


We  Goofed 

LAST  MONTH'S  gun  column  was  about  using  centerfire  rifles 
for  hunting  squirrels.  Truth  is,  using  centerfire  rifles  for  hunt- 
ing squirrels  is  against  the  law  in  Pennsylvania.  Based  on  a 
regulation  passed  at  the  October  2002  commission  meet- 
ing, it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  or  take  small  game  with  anything 
other  than  a shotgun  with  fine  shot,  a muzzleloading  rifle  or 
handgun  40-caliber  or  less,  rimfire  rifle  or  handgun  22-cali- 
ber  or  less,  or  bow  and  arrow  with  or  without  broadheads. 
The  caliber  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  rifles  or  handguns 
while  woodchuck  hunting  {or  crow  hunting}. 
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WE  HIKED  up  through  the  hollow,  my  father  and  I,  in  our  forest  green  Woolrich 
pants  and  coats  with  the  embroidered  Bethlehem  Steel  patch  on  the  left  shoul- 
der; ten  dollars  for  each  outfit,  courtesy  of  the  company  store.  We  wore  red  hats  and  red 
cotton  gloves,  and  my  mother  had  sewn  hig  scarlet  handkerchiefs  on  the  backs  of  our 
coats.  My  prized  hig-game  knife  had  been  salvaged  from  a junkyard.  It  looked  like  an 
old  kitchen  knife,  but  had  some  weight  to  it,  and  the  pattern  on  the  blade  showed  that 
it  was  Damascus  steel.  Our  neighbor  reshaped  and  sharpened  it,  and  it  fit  nicely  into  a 
sheath  made  from  a welder’s  glove. 

1 led  the  way  up  the  tram  road  with  a battery-powered  railroad  lantern,  proudly 
toting  my  first  deer  rifle,  a .32  Winchester  Special  Model  94,  a marvel  of  wood  fitted 
tightly  to  steel,  the  way  the  surrounding  rim  of  this  forest  fit  right  up  to  the  edges  of  our 
steel  town.  It  was  only  our  third  deer  season,  and  we  would  post  farther  up  the  hollow 
than  ever  before. 

Weeks  earlier  I marked  strategic  stands  on 
a map  I had  drawn,  and  illustrated  it  with  deer 
that  would  he  driven  to  us  by  hunters  who  would 
come  in  later.  My  naive  sketches  — icons  of  dreams 
and  hopes  and  possibilities  — told,  perhaps,  the  same 
picture  story  in  1966  as  those  drawings  of  antlered  game  ren- 
dered on  cave  walls  in  a dimmer  time. 

Throughout  the  day  deer  ran  by  us  intermittently,  clashing  through  the 
dense  saplings,  just  like  those  smudged  silhouettes  running  through  the  blue  lines  on 
my  tablet  paper  map.  Most  of  the  deer  were  moving  so  fast  it  made  identification  or  any 
shot  difficult.  We  did  not  see  a buck,  hut  I was  happy  that  my  plan  worked.  As  we 
walked  hack  we  talked  about  other  things  we  had  seen  here  in  years  past:  The  hig 
woodchuck  I had  shot  off  a stump  from  this  very  same  tram  road,  a rare  flock  of  turkeys 
at  the  head  of  the  creek,  squirrels  at  the  white  oak  den  trees  at  the  big  bend,  grouse  in 
the  grape  tangles.  We  were  relatively  new  to  this  woods,  hut  talked  about  our  short 
history  here  as  if  it  stretched  hack  much  farther.  And  in  a way,  perhaps,  it  did. 

Eor  early  subsistence  hunters,  the  telling  and  retelling  of  hunting  experiences  was 
once  crucial  to  continued  success  and,  in  part,  remains  so  now.  But  like  a thin  layer  of 
steel  hammered  into  a Damascus  blade,  each  time  a story  is  told  it  also  welds  that  expe- 
rience to  the  greatet  history  of  the  hunt,  preserving  a permanent  place  within  that 
archive.  That  is  why  older  hunters  tell  the  same  stories  time  and  again,  and  why  younger 
hunters  patiently  listen.  And  remember. 

Dad  and  I still  talk  fondly  about  that  day,  and  with  each  telling  the  hammer  of  time 
falls  again,  ringing  that  malleable  chronicle  into  the  hunter’s  blade,  a blade  not  fash- 
ioned of  iton  and  steel  like  my  old  knife,  but  a melding 
of  wonder  and  emotion,  forever  keen,  forever  bright, 
glinting  yet  in  the  softening  light  of  out  hunting  days. 
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IfVaterfowl  Managemeiit  Prints/6tamps 

Printe  are  6’/z  x 9 inchee  and  sell  for  $135  each,  plus  s&h;  for  framed  prints 
add  $97.50,  plus  s&h.  Single  stamps  sell  for  $5.50,  numbered  plate  blocks 
of  four  are  $22,  and  numbered  sheets  of  10  are  $55.  If  five  or  more  sheets 
are  purchased,  the  price  is  discounted  to  $40  per  sheet. 


2001 

Pintails 

By  Clark  M.  Weaver 


1999 

Ring-Necked  Ducks 

Clark  M.  Weaver 


2002 

Cold  Feet  - Snow  Geese 

By  Gerald  Putt 


The  Resting  Place 
By  Gerald  Putt 

December  31,  2003,  is  the  last 
hance  to  buy  the  1998  stamp! 


PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Make  checks  payable 
to  and  order  from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  M6,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797;  or  call 
1-SS6-S60-3459  and  have  your  Visa,  Discover, 
MasterCard  or  American  Express  ready. 


breaking  out 
Greenwings 


By  Gerald  Putt 


2003 


Presc^ue  Isle 
Canvasbacks 
By  Jocelyn  Beatty 

S&H  Charges 
$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $5.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
0ver$250.00  = $16.95 


For  more  on  what  the  PGC 
has  to  offer,  visit  ‘The 
Outdoor  Shop”  at 
www.pgc.state.pa.us. 


This  13-  X 1072-inch  calendar  features  12  stunning  wildlife 
photographs  and  includes  all  major  holidays  and  plenty  of 
room  for  writing  in  appointments  and  other  notes.  Supplies 
are  limited;  ^et  yours  today!  Calendars  are  $6.95,  plus 
shipping  and  handling.  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax. 

Make  checks  payable  to  and  order  from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797;  or  visit  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  at 
www.pgo.state.pa.us;  or  call  1-SSS-SSS-5459  and  have  your  Visa, 
Disoover,  MasterCard  or  American  Express  ready. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $55.00  = $4.95 
$55.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 
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White  Oak  Whitetaile 


The  Game  Commission  is  pleased  to  offer  . . . 

White  Oak  Whitetaile,  by  &ob  Sopchick. 

Limited  to  950  signed  and  numbered  prints,  ima^e  size  is 
about  24  X 1<3  inohes.  Prints  are  $125,  plus  $10.95  s&h; 
framed  prints  oost  an  additional  $97.50,  plus  $14.95  s&h. 
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Board  goes  on  record  to 
oppose  merger 


T'HE  board  of  game  commissioners  , at  its  October  meeting  went  on  record  to 
unanimously  oppose  any  proposal  to  merge  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  or  the  state  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources.  In  addition,  the  Board  approved  an  amendment  by 
Game  Commissioner  Roxane  Palone  to  reiterate  its  commitment  to  protecting  and  preserving 
state  game  lands.  Following  is  a statement  presented  by  Board  President  Samuel  Dunkle,  in- 
eluding  his  motion: 

“For  the  past  several  months,  after  passage  of  House  Resolution  15,  the  House  Game 
and  Fisheries  Committee  has  been  holding  hearings  regarding  the  idea  of  merging  the 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commissioia  with  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  as  well  as  a possible 
merger  of  both  independent  agencies  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  Legislative  Budget  and  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  been  conducting  a feasibility  study 
on  this  merger.  And  in  addition,  after  passage  of  House 
Resolution  222,  the  Legislative  Budget  and  Finance 
Committee  was  directed  to  coriduct  a review  of  a pos- 
sible merger  of  the  law  enforcement  bureaus  of  both  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission  into  a single  law  enforce- 
ment bureau  to  be  housed  within  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources. 

“The  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  chose  to  re- 
main neutral  on  both  of  these  resolutions,  so  the  House 
Game  and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the  Legislative 
Budget  and  Finance  Committee  could  do  their  work  and  hear  from  the  hunters  and 
trappers  of  Pennsylvania. 

“At  our  J Line  meeting,  however,  after  having  heard  from  sportsmen  and  sportswomen 
of  the  commonwealth,  we  reviewed  the  matter  for  ourselves  and  decided  to  make  our 
views  on  any  proposed  merger,  either  in  whole  on  in  part,  official. 

“As  for  a merger  outlined  in  House  Resolution  15,  our  executive  director  has  stated 
that  any  merger  of  the  two  independent  agencies  would  result  in  two  small,  underfunded 
agencies  becoming  one  large,  underfunded  agency.  And  at  a time  when  significant  cuts 
are  being  made  in  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources’  budget,  it  is 
feared  that  the  budgets  of  wildlife  management  and  habitat  protection  and  improve- 
ment might  suffer  under  a merger. 

“We  believe  that  the  House  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee  hearings  were  an  appro- 
priate forum  for  discussions  on  alternative  funding  for  maintaining  the  two  separate 


agencies.  As  part  of  our  agency’s  testimony  before  the  committee,  we  outlined  the  many 
cost-cutting  ideas  initiated  hy  Director  Ross,  who  continues  to  review  suggestions  from 
throughout  the  agency  on  additional  cost-savings  and  revenue  generation.  However, 
we  will  not  sacrifice  effectiveness  for  efficiencies. 

“As  for  a merger  of  the  law  enforcement  bureaus  into  one  unit  under  DCNR,  as 
outlined  in  House  Resolution  222,  there  are  a few  points  that  we  would  like  to  make 
about  why  this  idea  will  erode  our  ability  to  conserve  and  protect  wildlife  and  wildlife 
habitats. 

“While  it  is  true  that  Game  Commission  Wildlife  Conservation  Officers  are  empow- 
ered to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  for  both  DCNR  and  the  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission, in  practice,  this  does  not  happen.  While  there  are  cooperative  efforts  during 
the  overlapping  seasons.  Game  Commission  WCOs  will  take  down  information  and 
provide  it  to  the  appropriate  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  Waterways  Conservation  Of- 
ficer for  investigation,  and  vice  versa. 

“The  one  positive  regarding  House  Resolution  222  is  that  it  offers  our  agency  the 
opportunity  to  better  educate  the  public  and  the  General  Assembly  about  what  our 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officers  actually  do,  and  to  correct  the  notion  that  our  WCOs 
are  busy  only  part  of  the  year.  In  fact,  a review  of  our  WCOs’  time  and  activity  reports 
over  the  past  few  years  show  that  only  23  to  25  percent  of  their  time  is  spent  on  actual 
law  enforcement  work. 

“One  of  the  reasons  many  of  our  officers  worked  so  hard  to  become  a Wildlife  Con- 
servation Officer  is  because  of  the  hroad  range  of  duties  they  perform.  It’s  not  just  about 
law  enforcement:  It’s  about  being  a part  of  wildlife  management  and  research  projects; 
it’s  about  passing  on  our  state’s  hunting  and  trapping  heritage  to  a new  generation  through 
Hunter- Trapper  Education  courses  and  Youth  Field  Day  activities;  it’s  about  conducting 
programs  to  provide  students  and  the  public  with  a better  understanding,  appreciation 
and  respect  for  the  wild  birds  and  mammals  in  the  com- 
monwealth. 

“Can  we  assure  the  hunters  and  trappers  of  this  state 
that  proper  enforcement  of  seasons  and  bag  limits  would 
be  carried  out  if  all  law  enforcement  officers  were  in 
DCNR?  Will  having  one  agency  enforce  the  regulations 
of  another  agency  work? 

“As  President,  I also  would  like  to  reiterate  that  we 
are  committed  to  making  improvements  within  our 
agency.  However,  we  need  to  answer  the  question  of 
whether  a merger  of  the  agency,  or  any  part  of  the  agency, 
will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  wildlife  resource,  their 
habitats,  or  the  hunters  and  trappers  of  Pennsylvania. 

“With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I make  a motion  that 
this  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  officially  oppose  any 

15  or  222.’’ 

Commissioner  Palone’s  amendment,  which  also  was 
unanimously  approved,  added  the  following  statement: 

“The  sportsmen  of  the  commonwealth  have  entrusted  the  Game  Commission  to  he  the 
stewards  of  1.4  million  acres  of  public  game  lands.  These  game  lands  were  purchased  hy 
hunters  and  for  hunters.  It  is  our  solemn  responsibility  to  preserve,  protect  and  manage 
these  game  lands  for  today’s  and  future  hunters.  We,  the  Game  Commission,  should  not 
abdicate  that  responsibility.’’ 


A COOL  October  breeze  drifted 
down  the  gentle  eastern  slope 
of  Bald  Eagle  Mountain  as  1 watched, 
from  15  feet  up  in  an  oak  tree,  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun  disappear  below  the  tree 
line.  It  was  6:10,  and  the  most  magi- 
cal 15  minutes  of  shooting  time  re- 
mained. 

Teased  hy  a soft  rustling  of  leaves 
on  the  slope  I strained  my  ears  and 
eyes  to  identify  the  source.  As  it  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  intensity,  the 
rustling  turned  into  steady  footsteps 
and  my  heart  began  to  beat  rapidly. 
Then,  seemingly  from  out  of  nowhere, 
a massive  buck  appeared,  ghosting 


By  Steve  Martin 


down  the  slope  in  my  direction.  Well 
outside  of  its  ears,  the  high  and  heavy 
8-pt)int  rack  was  perfectly  symmetri- 
cal, and  thick,  sturdy  hrow  tines  rose 
nearly  10  inches  from  the  antler 
beams.  Never  before  had  I seen  such 
a heavy  rack,  or  such  a large,  muscu- 
lar deer.  I figured  he  would  easily  ex- 
ceed 200  pounds. 

With  a steady  and  confident  stride 
the  huge  buck  was  closing  fast,  and  1 
looked  away  and  drew  a deep  breath 
to  calm  my  thumping  heart.  In  no  time 
the  buck  had  closed  within  15  yards 
and  then  10,  about  to  walk  directly 
underneath  my  stand.  In  one  fluid 
motion  1 came  to  full  draw,  put  the 
sight  pin  between  his  broad  shoulders 
and  relaxed  my  shooting  fingers.  The 
arrow  flew  straight  down,  just  as  his 
massive  antlers  were  disappearing  un- 
der the  platform  of  my  treestand.  With 
a metallic  thud  the  broadhead  hit 
stone  and  the  arrow  bounced  harm- 
lessly among  some  rocks.  The  buck 
bolted  about  20  yards  and  stopped.  1 
couldn’t  believe  1 had  missed. 


Slowly  and  quietly  1 removed  another 
arrow  from  my  quiver  and  attached  it  to 
the  string,  then  eased  my  head  just  far 
enough  around  the  broad  tree  to  gaze  at 
the  magnificent  buck.  He  was  now  quar- 
tering away  and  looking  back  in  my  direc- 
tion, and  I marveled  at  how  hold  and  con- 
fidant he  seemed  to  he.  With  shooting  light 
fading  fast  and  the  deer  looking  right  at 
me,  1 could  not  chance  another  shot.  Af- 
ter lowering  my  how  1 watched  as  he  took 
three  steps  towards  my  stand  and  stopped. 
Raising  his  nose  skyward,  1 could  hear  the 
air  being  sucked  into  his  moist,  flared  nos- 
trils and  then  exhaled  as  he  tried  to  scent 
whatever  it  was  that  had  disturbed  him. 
With  his  nose  still  held  high  the  buck 
turned  broadside  and  paced  to  the  left  10 
or  15  yards  before  turning  and  pacing  back 
to  the  right.  Determined  to  figure  out  what 
had  happened,  this  buck  — with  the  hair 
on  his  hack  bristling  in  defiance  — con- 
tinued to  pace  and  test  the  air.  What  an 
awesome  sight.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
it  — this  buck  was  the  king  of  the  moun- 
tain and  he  knew  it.  With  daylight  all  but 
gone,  1 continued  to  watch  from  my 
treestand,  straining  my  eyes  as  he  drifted 
away  towards  the  fields  below.  What  an  ex- 
perience this  encounter  had  been,  and  a 
feeling  that  we  would  meet  again  over- 
whelmed me. 

I couldn’t  wait  for  my  next  chance  to 
get  into  the  woods  and  try  for  another 
chance  at  the  magnificent  buck.  Waiting 
for  the  next  Saturday  was  more  than  1 
could  take,  hut  1 did  want  to  let  my  hunt- 
ing spot  calm  down  a bit  before  returning. 
After  checking  the  weather,  1 decided  to 
take  off  work  on  Wednesday  morning  to 
try  again. 

It  was  cold  and  clear  with  a heavy  frost 
when  1 headed  into  the  woods  on  Wednes- 
day. The  sky  was  filled  with  stars  and  there 
was  plenty  of  moonlight  to  guide  me.  1 
would  hunt  the  same  trail  as  on  Saturday, 
but  this  time  higher  up  on  the  mountain. 
My  plan  was  to  he  in  my  tree  a full  hour 
before  shooting  time  to  minimize  the 
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chance  of  bumping  any  deer  that 
might  be  returning  from  the  fields 
ahead  of  schedule.  Whether  it  was  the 
bright  moonlight  or  the  abundant 
acorn  crop,  as  soon  as  I had  settled  into 
my  treestand  I heard  the  steady 
crunching  of  leaves  as  deer  began  to 
make  their  way  up  the  slope  in  my  di- 
rection. Somehow,  though,  I could  tell 
that  these  were  not  the 
footsteps  of  the  deer  I 
was  after.  As  the 
crunching  grew  louder, 

I began  to  make  out 
the  forms  of  five  deer 
nosing  in  the  leaves  for 
acorns,  and  the  group 
continued  on  without 
ever  detecting  my  pres- 
ence. 

Shortly  after  shoot- 
ing time  arrived  I again 
heard  the  footsteps  of 
a deer  in  the  leaves. 

Immediately,  though,  I 
could  tell  a difference 
in  this  deer’s  steps. 

Heavy  and  consistent, 
this  deer  was  coming 
from  above  my  posi- 
tion. My  heart  began 
to  beat  wildly  as  the 
crunching  grew  louder. 

As  if  on  patrol,  the 
deer  I was  after  emerged  from  behind 
a grapevine  tangle  about  40  yards  away 
and  continued  his  steady  walk  in  front 
of  me.  At  30  yards  I could  see  his 
shoulder  muscles  ripple  with  each  step. 
His  neck  was  thick  and  swollen  due 
to  the  approaching  rut,  and  his  billow- 
ing breath  could  he  seen  with  each 
exhale  into  the  cold  morning  air.  I was 
awestruck  by  his  beauty  and  domi- 
nance. 

My  fingers  began  to  tighten  around 
the  nock  of  my  arrow,  but  he  passed 
just  outside  of  my  self-imposed  range 
limit.  All  I could  do  was  watch  as  he 


continued  to  my  left  and  around  the  bend 
of  the  mountain.  I sank  to  a squatting  po- 
sition in  my  treestand  and  drew  a deep 
breath.  I couldn’t  help  but  sense  that  there 
was  something  about  this  deer  that  touched 
me  personally. 

The  fourth  and  final  week  of  the  archery 
season  passed  without  any  more  sightings 
of  the  big  buck.  As  the  fall  turkey  season 
progressed,  I continued 
to  see  lots  of  deer,  in- 
cluding some  nice 
bucks,  but  not  the  big 
one.  Occasionally,  the 
presence  of  a massive 
fresh  rub  would  assure 
me  that  he  was  still 
around,  but  even  with- 
out his  obvious  calling 
cards  I could  almost  feel 
his  presence. 

As  the  firearms  sea- 
son approached  I began 
to  feel  a bit  uneasy.  Al- 
though there  had  been 
little  archery  pressure 
and  virtually  no  one 
hunting  turkeys,  I knew 
the  area  would  receive 
quite  a bit  of  pressure 
during  the  rifle  season. 

For  the  first  day  of 
buck  season  (before  con- 
current deer  seasons),  I 
had  selected  a stand  on  the  edge  of  some 
thick  cover  within  what  I thought  to  be 
the  big  buck’s  core  area.  This  rocky  and 
rugged  area  was  far  from  any  roads  or  trails 
and  consisted  of  a bench  with  a pine 
thicket  intermixed  with  mostly  pole  stage 
hardwoods  and  some  blowdowns.  Al- 
though I felt  confident  in  my  stand  loca- 
tion, the  first  day  of  rifle  season,  with  the 
sharp  increase  in  human  activity,  can  bring 
many  surprises.  I planned  to  be  on  stand  a 
full  hour  before  shooting  time  on  the  deer 
season  opener. 

On  the  Saturday  before  buck  season  1 
had  grown  so  anxious  for  the  upcoming 
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season  that  I walked  up  to  my  stand  loca- 
tion.  I knew  I should  stay  out  of  the  area, 
but  I reasoned  that  1 would  check  to  be 
sure  everything  was  still  in  place  for  Mon- 
day. Nearing  the  top  of  the  mountain  I 
broke  out  of  the  pine  thicket  and  looked 
up  the  remaining  gentle  slope  to  my  stand 
location.  Ahead,  1 could  clearly  see  the 
dark,  twisted,  cactus  shaped  tree  that  would 
serve  as  a backrest  on  Monday.  Suddenly, 
movement  caught  my  eye  just  beyond  my 
stand  location  and  materialized  into  a large 
deer.  As  it  rose  to  its  feet  and  stood  quar- 
tering towards  me,  my  eyes  locked  with 
those  of  the  big  8-point.  Although  this  was 
the  third  time  1 had  seen  him,  it  was  the 
first  time  we  had  made  eye  contact.  At  no 
more  than  40  yards  he  casually  turned  and 
walked  up  over  the  bench  and  out  of  sight. 
Again,  1 had  that  strange  feeling  that  we 
had  somehow  connected.  There  was  defi- 
nitely something  special  about  this  deer. 

Although  I was  thrilled  to  confirm  that 
the  deer  was  still  alive  and  well,  1 couldn’t 
help  but  feel  disheartened  that  1 had  pos- 
sibly just  ruined  my  chances  for  Monday.  1 
quietly  turned  and  headed  back  out,  men- 
tally criticizing  my  decision  to  check  things 
out  so  close  to  opening  day. 

On  Monday  morning  it  was  dark,  cold 
and  damp.  It  had  rained  and  sleeted  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  the  weather  forecast  was 
for  more  of  the  same.  Without  the  benefit 
of  the  moon,  the  woods  were  extremely 


dark,  but  I managed  to  get  to  my  stand 
an  hour  before  shooting  time. 
Huddled  against  the  tree  I stared  into 
the  inky  darkness  and  thought  about 
my  encounter  with  the  big  buck  two 
days  earlier.  Suddenly,  I heard  the  un- 
mistakable sound  of  a single  deer  walk- 
ing steadily  up  the  mountain.  With 
heavy  footsteps  the  deer  passed  in  the 
darkness  no  more  than  25  yards  away. 
Wondering  if  it  had  been  the  deer  of 
my  dreams,  I anxiously  waited  for  day- 
light. 

Shortly  after  shooting  time  had  ar- 
rived it  began  to  sleet  again,  which 
changed  to  a cold  drizzle  before  taper- 
ing off  around  9 o’clock.  There  had 
been  a lot  of  shooting  on  an  adjoin- 
ing property  to  the  west,  in  a large  re- 
verting clearcut,  and  also  some  scat- 
tered shooting  down  low  near  the 
farmland.  In  my  vicinity,  however, 
things  had  been  quiet,  and  I had  yet 
to  see  any  deer.  With  the  surrounding 
pressure,  though,  I felt  confident  that 
it  was  just  a matter  of  time  until  deer 
were  pushed  my  way. 

I had  just  pulled  a sandwich  and  a 
juice  box  from  my  daypack  when  I 
heard  the  steady  thudding  of  deer 
hooves  on  the  wet  leaves  and  rocks 
behind  me  and  to  my  right.  With  a 
mouthful  of  sandwich  and  my  rifle  ly- 
ing across  my  lap,  I realized  I was 
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caught  out  of  position.  In  one  fluid 
motion  I dropped  the  sandwich,  swiv- 
eled onto  my  right  knee  and  removed 
my  scope  cover  just  as  I spotted  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  A 
small  group  of  deer  was  quartering 
down  the  mountain  and  heading  for 
the  cover  helow  me.  In  single  file  and 
at  a steady  trot  came  two  large  does 
followed  hy  the  hig  buck. 

Immediately  behind  him  were 
three  more  does,  with  another  buck 
bringing  up  the  rear.  1 could  tell  that 
the  deer  would  pass  behind  a hig  birch 
tree  25  yards  away  and  then  enter  a 
small  opening.  As  I raised  my  rifle  and 
scoped  the  opening,  the  first  doe  trot- 
ted out  from  behind  the  tree  and 
angled  downhill  towards  the  pines. 
When  the  second  doe  cleared  the  tree, 
everything  seemed  to  shift  into  slow 
motion  as  his  massive  antlers  and 
muscular  body  filled  the  opening.  As 
if  1 was  acting  on  instinct,  my 
crosshairs  steadied  on  the  buck’s  rip- 
pling shoulder  as  1 touched  off  a shot. 
I have  no  recollection  of  recoil  from 
the  .270  nor  of  chambering  another 
round.  Still  following  the  two  does, 
the  deer  never  broke  stride  as  he  quar- 
tered downhill  towards  the  thicket. 
My  crosshairs  found  the  hack  of  his 
ribcage  and  I fired  again  as  he  reached 


the  edge  of  the  pines.  I could  hear  deer  run- 
ning through  the  thicket  beyond  where  the 
buck  had  entered,  hut  then,  suddenly,  all 
was  quiet  except  for  the  rapid  beating  of 
my  heart. 

1 chambered  another  round,  clicked  on 
the  safety  and  headed  to  where  I had  last 
seen  the  deer.  As  I cautiously  approached 
the  pines  1 spotted  movement  from  within 
the  thicket  and  dropped  to  one  knee.  Be- 
neath the  dark  pine  branches,  about  20 
yards  inside  the  thicket,  large  white  ant- 
lers rose  slightly  above  the  ground  and  then 
dropped  again.  As  1 cautiously  made  my 
way  toward  the  fallen  trophy,  I was  over- 
whelmed with  mixed  emotions.  The  larg- 
est deer  1 had  ever  seen  was  down  and  kick- 
ing, but  before  long  he  ceased  his  struggle 
and  was  still. 

It  was  an  eerie  moment,  as  if  our  paths 
had  been  destined  to  cross  again.  There 
was  no  celebrating,  no  shouts  of  joy,  as  I 
knelt  in  silent  respect  beside  him.  This 
quest  that  had  begun  nearly  two  months 
earliet  had  become  highly  emotional  and 
personal.  Somehow  I felt  a connection 
with  this  buck  unlike  any  other  that  I had 
ever  encountered.  A simple  prayer  rolled 
effortlessly  from  my  lips,  and  although  this 
deer  was  gone,  I found  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  he  would  continue  to  live  on 
through  his  offspring  on  the  mountain  and 
forever  in  my  memory.  □ 


Antler  restrictions  reminder 

FOR  2003-04,  antler  restrictions  will  follow  the  new  alignment  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Units  (WMUs): 

• In  WMUs  1 A,  IB,  2A,  2B  and  2D,  to  be  legal  an  antlered  deer  must  have  at 
least  four  points  to  one  side; 

• In  all  other  WMUs,  three  points  to  one  side  is  legal; 

• Statewide,  all  junior  license  holders,  disabled  hunters  with  a permit  to  use  a 
vehicle,  and  active  duty  U.S.  Armed  Services  personnel  may  abide  by  the  former 
antler  restrictions  of  one  antler  of  three  or  more  inches  in  length  or  one  antler 
with  at  least  two  points. 

Also,  new  this  year,  a point  is  defined  as  any  antler  projection  (including 
the  brow  tine)  at  least  one  inch  in  length  from  base  to  tip.  The  main  beam 
shall  be  counted  as  a point  regardless  of  length. 

An  antlerless  deer  is  defined  as  a deer  without  antlers,  or  a deer  with  antlers 
both  less  than  three  inches. 
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1AST  YEAR  1 decided  to  spend  the  last 
J day  of  the  flintlock  deer  season  on 
SGL  24,  hunting  some  timber  harvest  sites. 
1 knew  these  areas  represented  my  best 
chance  for  filling  my  Forest  County 
antlerless  deer  license. 

1 had  hunted  this  area  several  times 
since  the  opener,  but  that  my  tag  remained 
unfilled  was  not  due  to  a lack  of  deer.  The 
abundant  tracks  and  other  sign  indicated 
quite  the  contrary.  The  problem  had  been 
the  weather.  The  thawing  and  freezing  pro- 
cess made  the  deep  snow  noisy  to  walk  on. 
The  deer  could  hear  me  coming  long  be- 
fore 1 could  see  them. 

Still-hunting  is  my  favorite  method  of 
hunting  during  the  flintlock  season.  If  1 
walk  slowly  through  an  area,  paying  close 


attention  to  sign,  1 stand  my  best 
chance  of  bagging  a deer.  1 had  been 
practicing  this  method  for  the  past  two 
weeks,  but  without  any  luck. 

For  a change  of  pace,  1 decided  to 
try  my  archery  season  strategy  by  post- 
ing on  a food  plot  for  the  first  few 
hours.  Generally,  sitting  for  extended 
periods  at  this  time  of  year  is  hard  for 
me,  and  with  temperatures  having 
been  mostly  in  the  teens,  sitting  had 
been  definitely  out  of  the  question. 
Still,  I thought  that  if  1 could  tough  it 
out,  my  luck  might  change. 

1 arrived  at  the  parking  area  at  5:30 
and  stepped  out  of  my  warm  truck  and 
onto  four  inches  of  freshly  fallen  snow. 
The  cold  wind  stung  my  ears  as  1 
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walked  to  my  stand.  A fallen  tree  on 
the  bank  of  a logging  road  provided 
an  excellent  perch  to  watch  a food 
plot  and  several  promising  exit  trails. 
Once  again,  the  crunchy  snow  did  a 
tine  job  of  advertising  my  presence, 
hut  1 hoped  that  the  gusty  wind 
masked  the  noise. 

By  8 o’clock  1 couldn’t  take  the 
cold  any  longer.  I had  dressed  warm, 
hut  the  relentless  wind  had  slowly 
sapped  my  body  heat.  1 knew  I had  to 
move  soon  to  get  my  blood  circulat- 
ing,  hut  it  1 could  just  catch  a glimpse 
of  a deer  1 knew  that  that  would  get 
the  old  adrenaline  flowing.  As  it 
turned  out,  though,  1 had  no  such  luck. 

1 decided  to  try  stilhhunting  again. 
A recent  timber  harvest  area  nearby 
had  shown  a lot  of  deer  sign  earlier  in 
the  week.  Maybe,  I thought,  if  I 
walked  through  it  slowly  enough,  I’d 
catch  sight  ot  a deer  bedded  down  or 
possibly  feeding  in  the  freshly  cut 
slash.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly  by 
now,  and  the  warmth  it  provided  felt 
good,  and  1 hoped  the  deer  would  also 
take  advantage  of  this  inviting  warmth 
to  feed. 

1 began  to  think  that  maybe  the 
best  chance  for  finding  a deer  would 
be  on  the  sun-exposed  hillside  ahead, 
anel  the  fresh  deer  tracks  that  1 found 
there  proved  my  assumption  correct. 
I followed  the  tracks  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible and  noted  that  the  deer  were 
walking,  not  running.  Good,  I 
thought,  1 hadn’t  spooked  them.  I fig- 
ured that  if  1 took  my  time  1 could 
catch  up  with  these  deer.  1 walked  for 
quite  a ways  and  for  what  seemed  like 
hours,  and  began  thinking  that  1 must 
have  spooked  the  deer  from  their  beds, 
which  was  exactly  what  1 didn’t  want 
to  do.  The  crunchy  snow  had  given 
me  away  again. 

By  now  1 had  walked  a consider- 
able distance,  seen  lots  of  sign,  and 
knew  the  deer  were  still  somewhere 


out  ahead  of  me.  Knowing  that  a logging 
road  was  not  too  much  farther  ahead,  I 
continued  to  make  my  way  through  the 
slashing.  Arriving  at  the  road,  1 devised  a 
new  plan:  I decided  to  slowly  walk  the  road 
and  watch  for  deer  on  either  side.  Surpris- 
ingly, the  snow  on  the  road  was  not  nearly 
as  noisy  as  in  the  woods,  and  not  far  down 
the  road  something  caught  my  eye.  Surely 
that  wasn’t  a deer  bedded  down  in  the 
trees,  I thought.  1 stopped,  took  a few  steps 
back  and  looked  again.  Sure  enough,  a deer 
was  lying  in  the  sun  on  the  far  side  of  a 
small  ravine. 

After  recovering  from  the  amazement 
of  not  being  heard  or  spotted,  1 made  my 
way  to  some  nearby  brush  for  concealment. 
From  this  vantage  point  I got  a better  look 
at  the  deer.  To  my  surprise,  three  others 
just  seemed  to  materialize.  All  were  just 
basking  in  the  sun,  unaware  of  my  pres- 
ence. 1 estimated  the  distance  to  be  80 
yards.  Eighty  yards  would  have  been  an 
easy  shot  for  a centerfire  rifle,  but  not  for  a 
flintlock.  1 couldn’t  tell  if  any  of  the  deer 
had  antlers,  and  being  that  I had  only  an 
antlerless  tag  to  fill,  I had  to  get  closer.  I 
knew  that  four  sets  of  eyes  and  ears 
wouldn’t  make  this  stalk  an  easy  one,  be- 
cause of  the  crunchy  snow,  but  I had  no 
other  options. 

I started  out  by  crawling  on  my  hands 
and  knees,  hut  soon  realized  that  I’d  have 
to  get  down  on  my  belly  to  keep  from  be- 
ing seen.  Several  stumps  from  an  old  tim- 
bering operation  and  a few  fallen  trees  pro- 
vided my  only  cover.  Finally,  the  weather 
seemed  to  work  in  my  favor.  The  wind  ac- 
tually carried  my  scent  away  from  the  deer. 
I used  this  to  my  advantage  and  waited 
until  a strong,  gusty  wind  blew  before  I 
made  any  move. 

When  I made  it  to  the  first  stump  un- 
detected 1 was  excited,  hut  then  I saw  that 
some  snow  had  collected  on  the 
muzzleloader’s  frizzen  and  flint.  A little 
moisture  in  the  flash  powder  and  all  of  my 
effort  would  have  been  in  vain.  I cleared 
the  snow  quickly  and  continued  to  crawl 
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holding  the  gun  as  high  as  I could.  Using 
each  tree,  stump  and  log,  along  with  the 
wind,  to  cover  each  move,  I reached  the 
top  of  the  near  side  of  the  small  ravine.  It 
was  as  far  as  I could  go. 

I looked  at  my  watch;  in  40  minutes  I 
had  crawled  40  yards,  effectively  cutting 
the  distance  in  half.  A fallen  tree  provided 
excellent  cover  from 
which  I could  watch 
the  deer.  All  four  were 
still  lying  on  the  opposite 
bank,  facing  into  the  wind. 

Luckily  for  me,  the  closest 
was  definitely  antlerless  and 
appeared  to  be  the  largest. 

I inspected  the  powder  in 
the  pan  and  discovered  it  was 
damp.  I cleaned  out  the  wet 
powder,  dried  the  pan, 
frizzen  and  flint  with  a 
handkerchief,  and 
then  added  fresh  4F. 

Using  the  fallen 
log  as  a rest,  I 
steadied  the  50- 
caliber,  took  a deep 
breath,  picked  a spot  behind 
the  doe’s  shoulder  and  took  aim.  I pulled 
the  set  trigger  and  heard  the  audible  click. 
Now  came  the  moment  of  truth,  whether 
or  not  the  gun  would  fire.  I squeezed  the 
trigger,  and  with  the  distinct  woosh'bang 
of  a flintlock,  my  hall  was  on  its  way. 
Through  the  cloud  of  smoke  I watched  as 
three  deer  exploded  into  flight.  My  doe. 


however,  never  moved.  The  shot  had 
been  right  on  target.  What  an  excit- 
ing hunt  it  had  turned  out  to  he. 

1 made  my  way  across  the  stream 
to  the  deer.  I tilled  out  and  attached 
my  tag  to  the  mature  doe  and  began 
the  field-dressing  chore.  I noted  where 
the  hall  had  entered  behind  the  shoul- 
der and  exited  through  the 
neck  — a perfect  shot. 

Looking  hack  towards  the 
logging  road  to  the  point  where 
I had  originally  spotted  the  deer,  I 
could  see  why  the  group  had  not 
seen  me.  The  bright  sun  glis- 
tening on  the  snow  was 
almost  blinding.  The 
skyline  beyond  also 
reminded  me  that 
the  afternoon 
was  waning, 
and  I didn’t 
have  a lot  of 
time  to  make 
the  long  drag 
hack  to  the 
truck. 

Two-and-a-half 
hours  later,  I arrived  at  my  vehicle  ex- 
hausted but  elated.  I couldn’t  wait  to 
get  hack  home  and  show  the  deer  to 
my  wife  and  son  and  tell  the  story  of 
my  adventure.  It  was  then  that  I real- 
ized my  deer  hunting  was  over  tor  an- 
other season,  but  1 couldn’t  think  of  a 
better  way  to  end  it.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Steve  Wilson 

IT  SEEMED  to  take  forever  to  get  here,  but  it's  finally  arrived  — the  regular 
firearms  deer  season  opener.  The  Monday  after  Thanksgiving  is  steeped  in 
tradition  for  many  Keystone  State  hunters,  but  there's  even  more  anticipation 
than  usual,  because,  after  all,  this  season  follows  on  the  heels  of  last  year's 
antler  restrictions  implementation  (be  sure  to  look  at  page  8 to  review  antler 
restrictions,  because  there  are  some  changes  from  last  year.)  Although  bag- 
ging a buck  with  nice-size  antlers  is  on  many  hunters'  minds  this  month,  don't 
forget  that  it's  important  for  deer  management  to  harvest  does,  too.  Be  sure 
to  get  out  and  enjoy  Penn's  Woods  during  this  "magical"  season. 
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Mystery  Grouse 


By  Richard  D.  Weaver 


The  day  dawned  clear,  still  and 
warm  for  late  December  on  what 
would  be  one  of  the  most  unusual  days 
I’ve  ever  spent  in  28  years  of  grouse 
hunting:  Two  men  getting  four  birds 
on  four  flushes  with  only  three  shots 
would  he  the  final  result,  and  my  set' 
ter  Rose  would  prove  the  worth  of  a 
well  bred,  well  trained  dog.  The  way 
it  transpired,  though,  was  a truly 
unique  experience. 

As  usual  we  met  at  my  place,  where 
dogs  and  gear  were  loaded  into  my  rig. 
The  job  of  guide  and  dog  handler  for 
my  circle  of  shooting  friends  and  cli- 
ents is  one  1 enjoy  and  hope  to  con- 
tinue for  as  long  as  my  legs  will  carry 
me  in  the  steep  terrain  that  is  grouse 
country  in  central  Pennsylvania.  On 
this  day  1 was  hunting  with  my  friend 
and  fellow  teacher  Ed  Snyder,  who 
began  grouse  hunting  with  me  just  the 
year  before,  and  he  had  caught  the  fe- 
ver. 


Today  we  were  headed  for  a spot  Ed  had 
scouted  only  once  before.  The  game  lands 
parking  lot  was  empty  when  we  arrived, 
giving  us  free  rein  to  hunt  the  entire  area. 
The  plan  was  to  climb  to  the  top  and  hunt 
south  along  the  crest  of  the  east  side  of  a 
steep  rocky  ridge,  part  of  which  had  been 
recently  cut.  The  footing  on  the  loose  rock 
was  treacherous,  and  the  cover  was  mixed 
grapevines,  greenbriers  and  islands  of  hard- 
woods. 

I took  the  high  side  with  Rose,  and 
about  a half  hour  into  the  hunt  I heard  Ed 
shoot.  When  his  response  to  my  query  was 
affirmative,  1 began  tbe  tedious  descent  to 
get  to  bim  and  put  Rose  in  the  area  where 
the  bird  went  down.  Rose  soon  pointed 
into  a greenbrier  tangle,  and  on  my  com- 
mand she  broke  and  retrieved  to  hand. 

Ed  offered  to  climb  to  the  top  this  time, 
so  we  could  continue  hunting  the  same 
pattern.  Loose  rocks  and  deadfalls  were 
everywhere,  and  the  ridge  seemed  to  be 
getting  steeper  as  the  hunt  progressed. 
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Shortly  after  we  had  started  up  again,  Ed 
shot,  and  once  more  his  response  beckoned 
my  ascent.  This  bird  was  a runner,  though, 
and  when  Rose  and  I got  to  Ed,  I had  to 
catch  my  breath  while  the  dog  went  to 
work  in  the  area  Ed  indicated  he  had  last 
seen  the  winged  grouse  running.  1 think 
finding  a cripple  it  has  not  seen  go  down, 
after  some  time  has  passed  and  the  exact 
mark  is  uncertain,  is  one  of  the  toughest 
jobs  a dog  has  to  do.  After  a lO-minute 
search  Rose  pointed  into  a large  hole  un- 
der the  root  system  of  a huge  fallen  tree. 
We  could  not  see  or  reach  the  bird,  so  1 
sent  Rose  in.  She  poked  her  head  into  the 
roots  and  got  some  feathers,  hut  the  grouse 
was  always  able  to  wiggle  free  and  get  to 
the  other  side  of  the  hole.  After  several 
minutes  Rose  finally  got  hold  of  the  bird, 
and  it  was  delivered  to  a proud  owner. 

We  didn’t  flush  any  more  birds  on  the 
high  swing,  so  we  worked  our  way  down 
the  ridge  to  hunt  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
cut  back  to  the  truck.  More  than  halfway 
back  a bird  towered  out  of  some  cover  in 
front  of  me,  but  1 couldn’t  get  a shot.  The 
bird  seemed  to  labor  and  topped  out  rather 
quickly,  but  I didn’t  think  much  about  it 
at  the  time.  Starting  to  follow  its  line.  Rose 
pointed  a different  bird  within  yards  of  the 
first  flush  and  between  Ed  and  me.  Walk- 
ing with  an  empty  gun,  Ed  marked  the  bird 
down  after  seeing  my  shot  connect.  Eifty 
yards  ahead  Rose  pointed  again,  and  as  1 
approached  in  open  woods  the  thought  of 
a rare  wide  open  shot  got  me  excited.  No 
flush  came  but  Rose  persisted,  and  a closer 
look  revealed  a grouse  lying  on  the  leaves 
with  wings  spread  and  tail  fanned,  just  like 
birds  that  die  of  internal  wounds  in  flight 
often  do.  As  1 picked  up  the  bird  from  in 
front  of  Rose’s  point,  1 caught  the  last 
flicker  of  life  in  its  eye,  and  felt  that  com- 
bination of  regret  and  kinship  that  often 
overcomes  me  after  a kill. 

1 was  certain  this  was  the  bird  I had  shot 
at,  but  after  informing  Ed  that  Rose  had 
found  my  bird,  he  insisted  it  wasn’t.  Ac- 
cording to  his  mark  my  bird  was  20  or  30 


yards  below  where  he  was  standing.  1 
took  Rose  down  to  him,  and  she 
quickly  pointed  again,  revealing  an- 
other dead  grouse  lying  along  a log. 
This  was  the  bird  1 had  shot.  We  now 
had  four  birds  on  four  flushes,  but  only 
three  shots.  Where  had  the  mystery 
bird  come  from?  Ed  suggested  that 
someone  else  had  killed  it,  but  no  one 
had  been  here  on  this  day  and  the  day 
before  was  Sunday.  Anyway,  the  bird 
was  just  dying  when  1 had  picked  it 
up,  and  its  posture  told  me  it  had  just 
coasted  in  a few  moments  earlier. 

After  reaching  the  truck  1 cleaned 
the  mystery  grouse  and  found  pellet 
wounds  in  the  upper  leg  and  lower 
breast.  Ed  commented  that  w'hen  1 had 
flushed  but  not  shot  at  the  third  bird, 
it  had  set  its  wings  immediately  after 
leveling  off  and  sailed  only  a short  dis- 
tance in  the  direction  where  Rose 
pointed  our  third  dead  bird  — our 
mystery  grouse  — just  moments  before 
she  found  our  final  dead  bird,  the  one 
I had  shot  and  followed. 

We  concluded  that  our  mystery 
bird  had  been  wounded  by  other  hunt- 
ers, probably  dogless,  a couple  of  days 
before,  hut  it  had  enough  life  left  to 
make  one  last,  short,  death  flight. 
Erom  the  location  and  posture  when  1 
found  it,  Ed’s  description  of  its  flight, 
my  own  observation  of  its  flush,  and 
our  failure  to  reflush  a bird  there  could 
only  lead  us  to  this  conclusion.  The 
mystery  grouse,  the  third  dead  bird 
Rose  had  pointed,  was  the  bird  1 had 
flushed  and  not  shot  at. 

Ed  and  1 and  the  glorious  setter  had 
gotten  four  birds  on  four  flushes  with 
only  three  shots.  In  my  log,  the  mys- 
tery grouse  is  credited  to  Rose,  and 
along  with  two  other  dead  points  and 
a cripple  retrieve,  the  worth  of  a good 
dog  was  reaffirmed. 

We  had  certainly  experienced  a 
rare  day  in  grouse  cover  and  one  that 
will  remain  in  my  memory  forever.  □ 
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A Deer  for  Emma 

By  Barbara  A.  McCleester 


My  12-year-old  daughter 

Emma  had  a hard  decision  to 
make.  During  the  first  week  of  the 
2001  (concurrent)  deer  season  she 
had  seen  nothing  hut  small  deer,  and 
on  Eriday  she  was  invited  to  a 
sleepover  birthday  party  at  one  of 
her  best  friend  s.  She  really  wanted 
to  go  to  the  party  and  do  “girl 
things,”  hut  she  also  wanted  to  go 
hunting  on  Saturday.  Living  with 
three  older  brothers  hasn’t  been  easy 
for  her.  They  constantly  razz  her.  I 
knew  she  felt  she  had  things  to 
prove  to  them,  and  she  also  knew 
her  oldest  brother  Josh  and  his 
friends  would  he  home  from  college 
that  weekend.  Emma  didn’t  want  to 
miss  all  the  excitement,  so  1 told  her 
I’d  take  her  to  the  party  on  Friday 
evening  and  pick  her  up  around  1 1 
a.m.  on  Saturday,  so  she  could  hunt 
in  the  afternoon. 

josh  and  his  friend  Gregg 
Hershey,  and  Gregg’s  girlfriend 
Kristi,  arrived  Friday  afternoon  to 
hunt  on  Saturday.  Josh,  who  had 
connected  on  a big  doe  on  opening 
day,  took  Gregg  and  Kristi  around 
and  showed  them  all  the  deer 
crossings  and  good  places  to  stand. 
Late  that  afternoon  Kristi  missed  a 
spike  and  was  chastised  by  the  boys, 
so  I knew  us  girls  really  had  some- 
thing to  prove  on  Saturday. 

Living  on  a small  farm  in  Gentre 
Gounty,  nestled  between  Bald  Eagle 
Greek  and  Sandy  Ridge,  we  have 
prime  whitetail  habitat  right  outside 
our  home.  On  Saturday  morning  I 
took  our  13-year-old  son  Elvin 
behind  the  house  for  our  first  watch. 
During  the  first  week  all  Elvin  and  I 


had  seen  were  small  does,  hut  it  certainly 
wasn’t  boring  on  stand  this  morning.  We 
were  only  1 5 feet  from  a squirrel  den 
tree,  and  five  squirrels  came  out  of  two 
different  holes  and  chased  each  other  all 
morning  long.  Elvin  soon  spotted  a deer 
below  us,  and  I told  him  to  check  it  out. 
After  eyeballing  it  in  the  scope,  Elvin 
said  it  was  a small  doe.  As  it  moved  on 
into  the  grapevine  tangle  another  one 
appeared,  and  it,  too,  was  a fawn.  Elvin 
had  yet  to  connect  in  deer  season,  but  he 
knew  if  he  shot  a fawn  he’d  never  hear 
the  end  of  it  from  the  older  boys.  We 
waited  a while  longer,  but  only  gray 
squirrels  were  moving. 

It  was  time  for  me  to  pick  up  Emma  at 
her  friend’s  house,  so  we  headed  back. 

My  husband  Glenn  was  back  at  the 
house,  a little  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
any  deer.  It  has  gotten  to  be  a joke 
around  the  house  that  when  Dad  picks 
up  a gun  all  the  deer  disappear. 

I had  just  gotten  hack  with  Emma 
when  Josh  and  his  friends  came  up  the 
driveway.  They  hadn’t  seen  any  deer  at 
all  that  morning.  My  husband  had  just 
made  a big  pot  of  oxtail  rice  soup,  and  we 
were  just  sitting  down  to  eat  when  our 
18-year-old  son  Ron  came  bursting  into 
the  house.  “I  got  a big  doe  below 
Grammy ’s  house,”  he  said,  “and  I need 
help  dragging  her  out.”  The  house 
cleared  in  a hurry,  and  in  no  time  Ron’s 
big  doe  was  hung  in  the  barn  and 
skinned. 

After  lunch  — and  hearing  Ron’s 
story  over  and  over  — we  decided  to  put 
on  some  drives  to  get  the  deer  moving. 
Kristi,  Emma  and  I would  he  on  watch 
for  the  first  drive,  while  Glenn  drove  the 
hoys  to  the  drop-off  point  and  returned 
to  also  watch.  I put  Kristi  at  a spot  where 
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I knew  she’d  see  deer  if  any  came 
out,  while  Emma  and  I went  farther 
down  the  hill  into  some  thick 
hemlock  cover.  Before  long  we  could 
hear  the  drivers  coming  through,  hut 
1 knew  the  deer  would  stick  tight  in 
this  thick  cover,  so  we  didn’t  move 
until  the  drivers  were  completely 
through.  No  deer  came  out,  though. 

1 told  Josh  that  Emma  and  1 
would  post  right  above  the  road  in 
the  hollow,  and  Kristi  could  stay 
where  she  was  if  they  wanted  to 
push  the  woods 
from  the 


direction.  He  agreed  and  told  his 
dad  to  get  between  Kristi  and  Emma 
and  me.  This  next  drive  was  tough. 
If  the  bottom  man  on  the  hillside 
didn’t  keep  a little  ahead  of  the 
other  drivers  the  deer  would  double 
back.  Also,  there  was  an  old  clearcut 
at  the  end  of  the  drive,  and  it  was 
hard  to  get  the  deer  out  of  the 
tangled  mass  of  treetops  and 
blackberry  brambles.  The  boys  had 
done  this  drive  many  times  over  the 
years,  though,  so  they  knew  what  to 
do. 

When  Emma  asked  if  we  were  in 
a good  spot,  I knew  what  she  was 
thinking.  The  clearcut  was  off  to  our 


right  and  we  couldn’t  see  more  than  10 
feet  into  it.  We  were  on  a steep  hillside 
and  the  road  in  the  hollow  was  at  our 
back.  The  woods  was  brushy  in  front  of 
us  and  houses  were  200  yards  off  to  our 
left,  so  our  shooting  lane  was  limited.  1 
told  her  the  deer  trail  was  only  35  yards 
up  the  hill  in  front  of  us,  and  that  deer 
would  either  come  down  that  trail  or  go 
off  to  our  right  across  the  road  and,  in 
one  jump,  disappear  into  the  laurel  and 
hemlocks  in  the  creek  bottom.  1 was 
hoping  they’d  choose  the  uphill  path. 
Emma  was  ready,  as  she  had  her  glove  off 
and  her  gun  at  the  ready  while  watching 
the  brushy  hill  above  her. 

Suddenly,  1 heard  someone  holler 
“deer  out”  followed  by  a shot.  1 told 
Emma  to  get  ready.  She  rested  her.44 

magnum  rifle  on  her  knee.  She 

had  practiced 

often  with  the 
gun  and  had  no 
® trouble  hitting  the  bullseye  at 

75  yards,  so  1 was  feeling  pretty 
confident. 

Three  deer  broke  from  the 
clearcut  and  were  quickly  heading 
down  toward  us.  1 told  Emma  to  pick 
out  the  biggest  one  and  hold  on  its 
shoulder  when  it  stopped.  She  shot  and 
1 saw  the  second  deer  in  line  go  down. 
Emma  ejected  the  spent  cartridge 
without  removing  the  gun  from  her 
shoulder,  and  the  deer  got  up  and  started 
moving  downhill  again.  1 told  her  to 
hold  on  its  neck  and  fire  again.  She 
whispered,  “It’s  a buck”  before  she  pulled 
the  trigger.  The  deer  went  down  at  the 
shot. 

1 think  I was  shaking  harder  than  she 
was.  The  action  had  taken  only  seconds, 
and  just  as  1 was  ready  to  congratulate 
her,  two  more  deer  broke  from  the 
clearcut.  1 pulled  up  on  them,  saw  they 
were  small  does  and  let  them  pass  to  our 
right  and  disappear  in  the  bottom  below. 

Emma  looked  at  me  and  said,  “1  didn’t 
even  feel  the  gun  kick.”  It  was  only  when 
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we  walked  up  to  the  deer 
that  I saw  the  antlers. 

The  drivers  were  coming 
through,  and  they 
couldn’t  believe  that 
Emma  had  shot  a buck. 

Gregg  got  hold  of  its  head 
and  turned  it  to  count  the 
points:  a 7-point. 

Josh  yelled  up  to  his 
dad  to  bring  the  truck 
down  and  said,  “Emma 
got  a deer!”  I got  Emma’s 
tag  off  her  license  and  she 
filled  it  out  and  then 
attached  it  to  an  ear. 

Gregg  offered  to  do  the 
field-dressing  chores.  We  heard  Glenn 
coming  around  with  the  truck  and  he 
spotted  us  on  the  hillside  and  slowed 
down.  Gregg  grabbed  the  deer  by  the 
antlers  and  easily  pulled  it  down  the 
steep  embankment  to  the  truck.  Glenn 
didn’t  know  it  was  a buck  until  then,  and 
he  ran  over  and  gave  Emma  a big  hug. 

We  stopped  on  the  way  to  the  house 
to  show  the  buck  to  Grammy,  and  then 
we  hung  it  in  the  barn  beside  Ron’s  doe. 
After  photos,  the  boys  immediately  set  to 
work  skinning.  Emma’s  first  shot  had  hit 
the  shoulder.  The  180-grain  bullet  was 
lodged  against  the  hide  on  the  far  side 
and  Emma  slipped  it  into  her  pocket. 

Having  enough  daylight  for  one  more 
drive  we  decided  to  push  an  old  pasture 
where  we  always  move  deer.  1 posted 
Kristi  by  a big  old  red  oak  where  I knew 
deer  would  break  out  of  the  drive,  and 
took  Elvin  over  the  next  hump.  We 
would  he  able  to  watch  the  drivers  and 
see  what  jumped  out  ahead  of  them 
before  it  got  to  us. 

As  the  drivers  entered  the  woods  and 
began  to  string  out,  I heard  Josh  yell, 
“deer  out.”  We  heard  a shot  followed  by 
two  more.  We  could  just  make  out  Kristi 
shouldering  her  gun,  hut  she  didn’t 
shoot.  Gregg  called  out  that  he  didn’t 
know  if  his  shots  connected,  but  that  he 


would  mark  the  spot  and  continue 
on  the  drive.  The  drive  continued  as 
Elvin  and  I watched.  Josh,  who  was 
on  top  of  the  hill,  yelled,  “deer  out.” 
We  watched  a deer  jump  out  not  10 
feet  in  front  of  him  and  streak  low  to 
the  ground  like  a rabbit.  It  bolted 
past  Glenn,  who  was  flanking  the 
field.  We  heard  him  say  it  was  a 
fawn  and  then  it  broke  across  the 
field  and  into  a neighboring  patch  of 
woods. 

Nothing  else  came  out  on  the 
drive,  so  we  headed  back  to  where 
Gregg  had  first  shot.  We  could  find 
no  evidence  that  Gregg  had  hit  a 
deer,  and  he  was  a little  disappointed 
that  a 70-pound  12-year-old  girl  had 
showed  him  up,  so  he  hung  onto  his 
shirttail  as  we  threatened  to  cut  it 
off. 

It  had  been  a great  day.  I was 
proud  that  all  my  kids  had  learned 
about  proper  gun  handling,  shot 
placement  and  respect  for  others. 
Being  brought  up  in  a family  who 
huiated  together  had  taught  them 
many  of  the  lessons  and  values 
they’d  need  for  that  long  road  ahead 
called  life.  And  Emma,  well,  she 
learned  that  a woman  can,  indeed, 
become  a hunter.  □ 
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Camp  Memories 


By  Timothy  ].  Coll 


The  2002  deer  season  (the  third 
season  in  our  new  camp)  was  spe- 
cial  in  many  ways.  The  new  antler  re- 
strictions  made  our  group  more  deter- 
mined  hunters  and  rewarded  us  with 
our  best  ever  deer  season. 

Our  log  cabin  is  tucked  away  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Warren  County, 
at  least  a hall  mile  from  the  nearest 
house  or  traveled  road.  It  rests  at  the 
headwaters  of  a native  brook  trout 
stream  only  a stone’s  throw  from  the 
front  door,  and  is  surrounded  by  mostly 
hemlock,  but  with  enough  oak  and 
beech  to  feed  the  local  red,  gray  and 
black  squirrels,  which  also  gnaw  on  a 
set  of  antlers  (bleached  over  time)  that 
hang  from  the  center  post  of  our  front 
porch.  It  was  built  by  hand  from  stand- 
ing dead  timber,  primarily  oak.  With 
no  electricity,  a wood  burning  stove 
and  gaslights  provide  heat  and  light, 
and  water  must  be  carried  from  a 
nearby  spring.  Chinked  with  cement 
and  covered  with  a tin  roof,  it  has  the 
authentic  look  of  a cabin  used  by 
hunters  from  a century  ago. 


The  weekend  before  last  year’s  opener 
18  inches  of  snow  fell  on  a landscape  al- 
ready covered  in  white.  That  did  not  de- 
ter my  father,  who  in  recent  years  has  had 
to  stay  within  a mile  or  so  of  camp,  due  to 
heart  ailments  and  a stroke. 

On  the  opening  morning  a doe  with 
three  8-point  bucks  in  pursuit  worked  their 
way  along  the  hillside  and  stopped  only  40 
yards  away  from  Dad.  At  first  unsure  of 
which  deer  to  try  for,  he  chose  the  lead 
buck,  which  seemed  to  be  the  largest  and 
offered  a good  shot.  He  fired,  but  the  bul- 
let hit  a tree.  His  second  shot  was  a clean 
miss,  and  they  headed  back  from  where 
they  had  come  from. 

Although  disappointed.  Dad  tried  to 
put  the  thought  of  missing  in  the  back  of 
his  mind  and,  instead,  concentrated  on  the 
task  at  hand,  finding  more  deer.  It’s  this 
resilience  that  helped  him  take  1 1 bucks 
in  a row  from  1986  to  1996. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  after  an  hour 
of  hiking  the  mile  or  so  trail  that  slices 
through  a dense  clearcut,  my  dad  arrived 
at  the  same  stand  he  had  hunted  from  the 
first  day.  Around  1 1 o’clock  he  watched  as 
three  deer  nervously 
moved  across  the  bench 
below,  the  lead  one 
searching  ahead  for 
danger.  When  they 
A stopped  in  a small 
■ - clearing  he  fired,  this 

time  making  a clean 
shot  on  a big  doe.  The 
remainder  of  the  week 
brought  no  more  shooting 
opportunities,  but  Dad  hoped 
to  be  back  for  the  final  week- 
end for  one  last  try. 

Late  on  the  last  day  he  sat  in 
the  hemlocks  upstream  from  camp 
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as  a heavy  snow  tell.  He  looked  to  his  left 
and  spotted  a deer,  and  when  it  stepped 
into  an  opening  he  placed  the  crosshairs 
on  its  chest  and  squeezed  the  trigger.  As 
he  was  dragging  his  second  doe  of  the  year 
down  the  hollow  toward  camp,  he  reflected 
on  how  thankful  he  was  for  the  cabin  and 
being  able  to  hunt  in  such  a nice  place. 

Our  cabin  is  built  on  land  that  has  a 
legacy  dating  hack  more  than  125  years  to 
my  great-great  grandparents.  After  immi- 
grating to  America  from  Sweden  they  con- 
structed a log  house  on  a parcel  of  land  in 
Elk  Township,  Warren  County,  in  1873. 
My  great-grandfather,  who  hunted  and 
fished  whenever  time  allowed,  bought  a 
dairy  farm  in  the  same  township  and  also 
purchased  the  14-acre  wooded  tract  where 
our  cabin  now  sits. 

He  and  his  wife  began  taking  in  hunt- 
ers as  boarders  in  the  1930s,  and  this  tra- 
dition continued  with  my  grandmother, 
who  boarded  as  many  as  30  hunters  every 
year  until  her  death  in  1982.  My  cousin 
and  her  husband  were  the  next  to  assume 
this  role,  and  to  this  day  they  accommo- 
date six  to  eight  hunters  each  year. 

Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  have 
stayed  at  a deer  camp  at  a young  age  know 
the  pressure  to  be  accepted  as  a “deer 
hunter.”  Eric,  a 14-year-old  in  our  group 
last  year,  had  yet  to  take  a deer.  He  and  his 
father,  Eric  Sr.,  saw  several  deer  the  first 
day,  but  they  couldn’t  get  a clear  shot.  They 
had  to  leave  early  the  next  day,  hut  would 
return  on  the  last  Saturday. 

On  that  last  day  Eric  went  out  with  my 
friend  Don,  who  had  taken  a buck  and  doe 
during  the  first  week.  They  left  the  cabin 
with  high  expectations  of  getting  a deer  as 
the  rain  changed  over  to  snow.  They  had 
covered  more  than  a half  mile  in  the  val- 
ley with  no  luck,  so  crossed  the  stream 
above  a beaver  pond  in  a small  clearing 
overgrown  with  goldenrod  and  hawthorns. 
It’s  a favorite  place,  where  over  the  years 
I’ve  watched  10-inch  wild  brook  trout  feed 
on  the  pond’s  smooth  surface,  sat  as  a black 
bear  ambled  past  within  40  yards,  and  had 


seen  countless  turkeys,  squirrels, 
grouse  and  deer. 

After  crossing  the  stream  Eric  and 
Don  headed  up  a side  hollow  grown 
up  in  seedlings  and  brush  following  a 
timber  operation  three  years  earlier. 
As  they  neared  the  top  they  crossed 
fresh  deer  tracks,  and  after  following 
them  for  200  yards  Don  spotted  three 
deer  40  yards  away  in  some  treetops 
left  by  loggers.  Excited,  Eric  hurriedly 
fired  a shot  with  his  .30-30  and  missed, 
hut  to  theit  surprise  the  deer  never 
moved.  After  chambering  another 
round,  he  took  his  time,  centering  the 
iron  sights  on  the  deer’s  vitals,  and  the 
second  bullet  found  its  mark.  After 
tracking  the  deer  a short  distance  Eric 
attached  his  tag  to  his  first  Pennsyl- 
vania whitetail  — a button  buck.  This 
year,  as  we  sit  around  the  fire  on  the 
eve  of  the  opener.  I’ll  look  forward  to 
hearing  his  hunting  tale. 

As  is  the  case  with  my  brother, 
originally  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
made  the  650-mile  trip  from  his  home 
in  New  Hampshire,  one  needs  only  to 
hunt  in  a state  with  limited  access  and 
traditionally  low  deer  numbers  to  ap- 
preciate what  the  Keystone  State  has 
to  offer.  Last  season  was  his  sixth  jour- 
ney to  camp  in  the  last  10  years.  The 
five  previous  trips  he  had  taken  bucks, 
with  one  being  an  8-point  that  he  had 
mounted  and  now  graces  his  living 
room  wall.  Due  in  part  to  a foot  in- 
jury, last  year  he  did  not  fill  his  tag. 
Even  so,  he  saw  many  deer  and  thor- 
oughly enjt^yed  his  week  in  Penn’s 
Woods. 

There  will  always  be  some  who 
complain  about  the  cost  of  a nonresi- 
dent license,  hut  one  who  never  does 
is  Ed,  a native  Pennsylvanian  who 
moved  to  West  Virginia.  A longtime 
friend  of  my  nephew  Regis,  Ed  has 
taken  a couple  of  Warren  County  does 
in  the  past,  and  by  9 o’  clock  on  the 
first  Eriday  of  last  year’s  season  he  was 
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already  deep  in  the  valley,  miles  from 
the  nearest  road,  hoping  to  see  the 
buck  he  had  missed  at  dusk  the  day 
before.  As  he  negotiated  the  steep 
mountainside  a shot  rang  out  from 
below  and  across  the  stream.  After 
waiting  a few  minutes  seven  deer  came 
into  view,  quickly  followed  by  seven 
more.  To  his  amazement  all  14  deer 
came  within  range  and  the  last  one 
had  legal  antlers.  As  the  deer  weaved 
their  way  between  the  trees  he  fired 
his  .30-06  and  hurried  to  where  he  had 
last  seen  the  deer.  There  in  the  snow 
lay  a heavy  7-point,  which  after  hunt- 
ing so  hard  all  week,  he  was  proud  to 
hang  on  the  porch. 

Like  his  friend,  my  nephew,  who  is 
in  the  armed  forces,  shot  a buck  the 
same  day.  He  was  hunting  the  valley 
where  I had  taken  a doe  the  day  be- 
fore, hut  one  he  had  never  explored. 
After  skirting  the  thick  laurel  at  the 
head  of  the  hollow  he  hunted  down- 
stream, working  his  way  through  some 
boulders  and  huge  white  pines  that  rise 
above  the  canopy  of  oak  and  cherry. 
He  could  occasionally  hear  the  moun- 
tain stream  rushing  below,  which  had 
flowed  to  the  Allegheny  River  before 
the  construction  of  the  Kinzua  Dam. 
He  continued  down  the  valley  until 
he  came  to  a spot  where  the  dark  shade 
of  the  hemlocks  gives  way  to  an  ex- 
panse of  open  timber.  Suddenly,  and 
seemingly  from  nowhere,  seven  deer 
appeared,  including  a fat  spike  that  he 
shot  (active  duty  U.S.  Armed  Services 
personnel  are  permitted  to  abide  by 
the  former  antler  restrictions  of  one 
antler  of  three  or  more  inches  in 
length  or  one  antler  with  at  least  two 
points.)  He  was  happy  to  get  a buck 
so  late  in  the  week  and  is  looking  for- 
ward to  this  year  and  the  opportunity 
to  hunt  the  same  ridges  and  valleys  as 
Chief  Cornplanter  and  his  people  did 
so  long  ago. 

The  Game  Commission  is  to  be 


congratulated  for  allowing  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  services  a better 
chance  to  harvest  a deer  with  the  limited 
time  available  to  them  to  hunt. 

Nearly  all  of  the  deer  taken  in  camp  last 
year  came  from  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  or  adjoining  timber  company  prop- 
erty open  to  public  hunting.  Due  to  the 
amount  of  snow,  the  opening  day  brought 
moderate  hunting  pressure  to  an  otherwise 
heavily  hunted  area.  During  the  week  there 
were  few  hunters,  hut  enough  to  keep  deer 
moving.  Don  used  this  situation  to  his  ad- 
vantage, as  he  prefers  to  hunt  undisturbed 
deer  along  a ridge  that  has  produced  bucks 
for  him  in  the  past,  including  a fine  8-point 
two  years  ago. 

It  was  8 o’clock  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, and  although  he  had  walked  nearly  a 
mile  of  the  narrow  ridge  without  seeing  a 
deer,  he  was  not  concerned.  From  past  ex- 
perience Don  knew  that  if  he  covered 
enough  high  ground  between  these  two 
valleys,  eventually  he  would  find  deer.  He 
also  had  visions  of  another  encounter  with 
a wide-racked  8-point  that  he  had  seen 
three  weeks  earlier  while  hunting  turkeys. 
Over  the  next  two  hours,  as  he  continued 
toward  the  lake  and  a steep  hillside  where 
he  had  passed  up  a small  7-point  on  the 
opening  day,  he  saw  about  a dozen  deer. 
When  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  ridge  he 
crossed  the  last  piece  of  level  ground  and 
cautiously  approached  the  edge  of  the  near 
vertical  hillside  that  drops  into  the  Allegh- 
eny Reservoir.  When  he  looked  over  the 
edge,  he  couldn’t  believe  his  luck:  a mere 
60  yards  below  a nice  8-point  lay  bedded 
on  the  steep  slope.  It  was  not  the  buck  he 
was  after,  but  with  a well-placed  shot  Don 
brought  his  great  deer  season  to  an  end. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  week,  six  of 
the  eight  hunters  in  camp  took  1 1 deer.  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  fill  all  three  of  my  deer 
tags,  including  my  biggest  buck  to  date  — 
a 9-point  — on  the  second  day  of  the  sea- 
son. Once  mounted  it  will  hang  in  a promi- 
nent place  in  camp  and  remind  us  of  our 
historic  2002  deer  season.  □ 
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Bonnie  and  Clyde 

By  Bill  Wasserman 


IT  HAD  BEEN  a year,  almost  to  the  day, 
since  I’d  last  seen  Clyde.  He  had  shot 
a deer  one  night  in  his  neighbor’s  front  yard 
and  I drove  out  to  see  him.  I remembered 
the  encounter  well,  and  told  Deputy  Jeff 
Pierce  all  about  it  as  we  drove  down  the 
narrow  dirt  road  toward  his  house  back  in 
the  woods  . . . 

Although  I had  never  met  him  before 
that  first  incident,  I knew  I was  at  the  right 
place  because  there  was  a red  pickup  truck 
parked  in  the  driveway  with  “CLYDE’S 
HOME  REPAIR”  painted  in  big  white  let- 
ters across  the  cah  door.  I walked  to  the 
front  door  and  knocked.  Prom  inside  I 
could  hear  the  muffled  scrape  of  a chair 
being  pushed  back  and  footsteps  shuffling 
towards  me.  Clyde  came  to  the  door,  a 
broad  shouldered  and  squat  man,  and  I’ll 
never  forget  his  comical  surprised  look 
when  he  saw  my  uniform.  Halfway  through 
a tuna  sandwich,  his  last  bite  clamped  to 
his  throat,  he  stepped  outside  and  swal- 
lowed hard.  “Help  ya?”  he  sputtered. 

“Yes,  Clyde,  you  can.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  deer  you  shot  last 
night.” 

Clyde  studied  his  sand- 
wich for  a moment  then 
pursed  his  lips  and 
squinted  stupidly.  “Deer? 

He  asked.” 

“Now,  Clyde,”  I cau- 
tioned. “Before  you  say 
anything,  I want  you  to 
know  I have  an  eyewit- 
ness who  saw  everything. 

The  deer  was  standing 
next  to  his  house  when 
you  shot  it.  He  watched 
you  drive  your  truck  up  his 


driveway,  jump  out  and  look  for  the 
carcass.  He’s  not  happy  about  it.” 
Clyde  stared  at  me  hard,  mulling 
over  his  predicament,  his  face  livid.  I 
pressed  for  an  answer.  “Why’d  you  do 
it?  He  lives  just  down  the  road;  you 
must  have  known  he’d  call.” 

Clyde  shrugged  indifferently. 
“You’re  right.  It  was  stupid.  I needed 
the  meat,  though,”  he  said.  “Jobs  have 
been  few  and  far  between  lately.  Might 
just  as  well  admit  I did  it.  I ain’t  gonna 
lie  about  it.” 

“What  time  was  it  when  you  shot 
the  deer?” 

“I  don’t  know,  after  10  o’clock  for 
sure.  I saw  it  standing  in  the  moon- 
light and  shot  it  from  across  the  road. 
I was  on  my  buddy’s  porch.  After  that, 
I got  in  my  truck  and  looked  for  it  but 
couldn’t  find  it.  Couldn’t  spend  much 
time  searching  because,  like  you  said, 
I was  parked  right  in  my  neighbor’s 
driveway.  I saw  his  living  room  lights 
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go  on  and  figured  he’d  call.” 

“Is  there  someplace  we  can  sit 
down?”  1 said.  “1  have  some  writing  to 
do.” 

Clyde  glanced  at  his  sandwich  then 
hack  at  me.  “C’mon  in.  1 was  just  hav- 
ing lunch.  We  can  sit  at  the  kitchen 
table.”  He  turned  and  1 trailed  him 
into  the  house. 

We  sat  down  and  1 pulled  some 
papers  from  my  coat  pocket.  Clyde  set 
his  sandwich  on  the  table,  scratched 
at  the  day-old  stuhhle  on  his  chin  and 
leaned  hack,  meaty  fingers  laced 
against  his  chest.  “You  gonna  give  me 
a ticket?” 

“Yes,  Clyde,”  1 said,  “hut  first  I’d  like 
you  to  write  down  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. I have  the  necessary  paperwork 
right  here.  Would  you  mind?” 

“Nope!  Hand  them  documents 
over,  and  I’ll  tell  you  exactly  what 
happened.  Only...” 

He  paused.  Deep  furrows  broke 
across  his  forehead,  and  his  lips  be- 
came a thin  line. 

“Only  what,  Clyde?” 

“Somebody  was  with  me  when  I 
went  fot  the  deer.  I don’t  want  him  to 
get  into  any  trouble  for  what  I did.  I 
mean  we  never  even  found  the 
doggoiaed  thiiag.  1 shot  it.  I’ll  admit  to 
it,  but  this  should  be  between  you  and 
me  and  nobody  else.” 

“Fair  enough,”  I said. 

Clyde  straightened  in  his  chair  and 
peered  across  the  table  at  me  with 
open  skepticism.  “You  mean  you  don’t 
care  ? 

“Oh,  I care,  but  that’s  not  the  point. 
You’ve  been  fair  with  me.  You’ve  an- 
swered all  my  questions  and  you  ad- 
mit to  killing  the  deer.  One  deer,  one 
man,  one  fine.  Tell  your  friend  he  got 
off  lucky  this  time.” 

1 handed  over  the  papers,  and 
Clyde  set  them  down  in  front  of  him. 
He  looked  at  me  for  a long  time.  Then, 
nodding  in  agreement,  he  reached  for 


a pen  and  began  to  jot  down  his  confes- 
sion . . . 

Now  we  were  paying  another  visit  to 
Clyde.  I had  received  a phone  call.  The 
voice  told  me  Clyde  killed  a buck  and  had 
it  hanging  from  a tree  by  his  house.  It  was 
after  1 1 p.m.  when  Deputy  Jeff  Pierce  and 
I finally  pulled  into  Clyde’s  driveway. 

“Interesting  story,”  Jeff  said.  “I  guess 
some  people  laever  learn.  What’s  the  fine 
going  to  be  this  time?” 

“Five  hundred  for  the  deer,”  I said,  shift- 
ing my  weight  uneasily  and  unbuckling  the 
seat  belt.  “Clyde’s  hunting  license  was  re- 
voked for  poach  iiag  last  year,  so  he’s  also 
looking  at  another  hundred  for  hunting 
while  on  revocation.” 

“Ouch!”  remarked  Jeff.  Wouldn’t  want 
to  he  him.” 

“Thing  is,  I don’t  see  a deer  anywhere, 
do  you?” 

Jeff  raised  his  binoculars  and  scanned 
the  property.  “Matter  of  fact,  no” 

“Then  we’re  pulling  out.  It’s  late  and  I 
don’t  see  any  lights  on  in  the  house.  Be- 
sides, Clyde’s  truck  isn’t  here.” 

The  next  day  I made  a phone  call  to 
my  informant  and  learned  that  Jeff  and  I 
had  been  at  the  wrong  house.  When  I had 
interviewed  Clyde  there  a year  ago,  he  had 
led  me  to  believe  it  was  his  home,  but  it 
turned  out  it  was  his  mother’s.  Clyde’s 
house  was  deeper  in  the  woods,  along  a 
narrow  dirt  road  branching  from  his 
mother’s  driveway.  My  informant  assured 
me  that  the  deer  was  still  there,  so  the  fol- 
lowing day  I set  off  to  find  Clyde  again. 

WCO  Joe  Wenzel  was  with  me  this 
time,  and  as  I drove  up  the  long,  snow- 
covered  driveway,  he  was  first  to  spot  the 
deer.  “There’s  a buck  hanging  from  a tree 
to  out  left.  Bill.  This  must  be  the  place.” 
A car  was  parked  behind  the  house. 
“Looks  like  somebody’s  here,”  I said  as  we 
walked  from  my  patrol  vehicle  to  the  door- 
way. Joe  and  I both  had  our  uniforms  on, 
and  when  I knocked  on  the  door,  a woman 
in  her  mid-twenties,  blonde,  blue-eyed  and 
slim  answered. 
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“Morning,  ma’am.  We’re  state  conser- 
vation officers  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  Is  Clyde  home?” 

The  woman  eyed  my  vehicle  then 
looked  us  over  suspiciously.  “He’s  at  work. 
I don’t  expect  him  home  until  this  evening. 
Is  there  something  wrong?” 

“Perhaps,”  I said.  “We  have  information 
that  Clyde  killed  a deer.”  I glanced  over 
my  shoulder.  Joe  was  walking  toward  the 
carcass.  “Is  that  his  buck?” 

“No!”  She  blurted.  “It’s  mine!  1 shot  the 
deer  yesterday,  hut  Clyde’s  tag  is  on  it.”  Her 
eyes  widened  pleadingly.  “I  couldn’t  find 
my  hunting  license  at  the  time,  so  Clyde 
put  one  of  his  old  tags  on  the  deer.” 

I called  to  Joe  to  pull  the  tag.  He  stooped 
and  examined  it,  then  walked  back  and 
handed  it  to  me.  “It’s  Clyde’s  tag,”  he  said, 
“but  it’s  from  a hunting  license  purchased 
this  year.  I thought  Clyde  was  on  revoca- 
tion.” 

The  woman  was  obviously  trying  to  pro- 
tect him.  “Can  you  explain  what’s  going 
on  here,  ma’am?”  I asked. 

Her  body  stiffened,  het  eyes  narrowed 
and  she  said,  “Well,  1 don’t  really  know 
what  tag  he  put  on  the  deer.  1 mean,  what 
difference  does  it  make?  It’s  tagged,  isn’t 
it?” 

“It  makes  a difference,  believe  me,”  I 


said.  “Especially  because  you  claim 
that  you  shot  the  deer.  I’d  like  to  see 
some  identification  and  your  hunting 
license.” 

She  wheeled  and  stormed  into  her 
house,  and  then  returned  w'ith  her 
hunting  license  in  hand  and  thrust  it 
towards  me  contemptuously.  Her  tag 
was  still  attached  to  the  license. 

“Where  were  you  when  you  shot 
the  deer?”  I asked. 

“Over  there  in  the  brush,”  she 
pointed. 

“Where  did  you  hit  it?” 

“The  chest.” 

“Right  side  or  left?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said  acidly.  “All 
I could  see  were  horns;  the  brush  was 
too  thick.” 

Joe  Wenzel  broke  in,  “Excuse  me, 
ma’am,  hut  1 just  examined  your  deer, 
it  was  shot  in  the  neck.  There  are  no 
chest  wounds.” 

With  that,  she  became  further  en- 
raged. “You  know,  I’m  starting  to  get 
sick  and  tired  of  all  your  questions,” 
she  hissed.  “I  think  you  better  get  off 
my  property  right  now!” 

“We’re  not  leaving  quite  yet,”  I 
advised  her.  “I’d  still  like  to  see  some 
identification.” 

“1  just  gave  you  my 
hunting  license,  you 
jerk!” 

“That’s  not  identifica- 
tion, ma’am.  I’d  like  to  see 
a driver’s  license  if  you 
have  one.” 

The  woman  marched 
into  her  house  and  came 
hack  outside  with  a 
driver’s  license  in  one 
hand  and  a cell  phone  in 
the  other.  1 took  the  li- 
cense. “This  is  expired 
and  it’s  from  Nevada. 
How  did  you  manage  to 
get  a Pennsylvania  hunt- 
ing license  with  this?” 
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Bill  Wasserman  has  published  a new  book,  Pennsyl- 
vania Wildlife  Tails,  A Came  Warden's  Notebook.  Many 
Came  News  readers  no  doubt  remember  the  "Look- 
ing Back"  column  Bill  wrote  for  Came  News  in  1 993 
and  the  many  other  articles  he  has  penned  over 
the  years  ("The  Killers"  and  "Sonny  and  Sher") 
about  his  experiences  as  a WCO. 

Bill's  new  book  contains  48  humorous  tales  about 
people  and  animals,  each  illustrated  by  Dana  Twigg 
of  Sayre,  Pennsylvania.  Featured  in  this  softcover, 
1 04-page  book  are  some  of  the  funniest  and  most 
amazing  anecdotes  Bill  has  heard  in  the  more  than 
40  years  that  he  has  been  associated  with  Pennsyl- 
vania wildlife. 

Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Tails  can  be  ordered  from 
Penn's  Woods  Publications,  25  Dogwood  Drive, 
Tunkhannock,  PA  18657.  The  price  is  $8.95  plus 
$2.50  shipping  or  two  for  $15  plus  $2.50  shipping. 
Visa/MasterCard  are  accepted.  Call  570-836-2052. 


“I  have  the  state  police  on  the 
phone  right  now!”  she  hlurted,  and 
then  turned  to  the  phone.  “Hello, 
trooper,  there  are  two  game  wardens 
on  my  property  and  1 want  them  re- 
moved. Pardon  me!  Er...yes,  one  is 
Wasserman,  hut,  yes,  hut...”  Her 
shoulders  drooped  as  she  held  the 
phone  toward  me.  “They  want  to  talk 
to  you.” 

“Hello,”  said  the  trooper  on  the 
other  end,  “Everything  all  right  over 
there.  Bill?  Do  you  need  any  backup?” 

“We’re  okay.”  1 said.  “Thanks.  We 
hope  to  have  the  matter  resolved  soon. 
No  need  to  send  a patrol  car  out  at 
this  time.”  1 handed  hack  the  phone. 
“I’d  like  to  see  some  identification  that 
shows  you  are  a Pennsylvania  resident, 
ma’am.” 

Back  to  the  house  she  stormed. 
Then,  after  several  minutes,  she  re- 
turned with  a recent  pay  stub  from  her 
employer.  It  had  her  name  and  address 
printed  on  it,  indicating  that  she  had 
been  living  with  Clyde  for  the  past  six 
months. 


“Bonnie,”  I said.  “It 
looks  like  we  still  have 
a problem  here.  The  ad- 
dress on  your  hunting  li- 
cense doesn’t  match  the 
address  on  your  pay 
stub.” 

Bonnie  placed  both 
hands  on  her  hips  and 
sighed,  “Maybe  I gave 
them  some  old  ID  when 
I bought  the  license,  so 
what!  I didn’t  bring  any- 
thing with  my  new  ad- 
dress on  it.  What  else 
was  I supposed  to  do?” 
“Ma’am,  this  hunt- 
ing license  is  unlawful 
and,  furthermore,  I 
don’t  believe  that  you  shot  the  deer.”  I said. 
“We’re  going  to  take  it  for  evidence  and 
stop  hack  later  when  Clyde  gets  home.  I 
have  a few  questions  I’d  like  to  ask  him.” 

“Go  ahead!  You  scum!”  she  shrieked. 
“Take  the  deer!  Just  get  the  @#&%  off  my 
property!” 

And  with  those  closing  remarks,  Joe  and 
I loaded  the  deer  on  the  back  of  my  ve- 
hicle and  left  for  less  hostile  surroundings. 

Eurther  investigation  revealed  that 
Clyde  had,  indeed,  shot  the  deer.  He  was 
charged  with  hunting  while  his  privileges 
were  revoked  and  for  unlawfully  killing  a 
deer.  Bonnie  was  charged  with  aiding  and 
abetting  in  the  unlawful  killing  of  a deer, 
failure  to  take  a hunter  education  course 
prior  to  purchasing  a hunting  license,  and 
procuring  a hunting  license  with  an  im- 
proper address. 

Both  Bonnie  and  Clyde  took  hearings 
before  a district  justice  and  were  found 
guilty  of  all  charges.  Their  fines  and  court 
costs  totaled  more  than  $1,400.  Clyde  also 
lost  his  hunting  and  trapping  privileges  for 
three  additional  years,  bringing  his  total 
revocation  to  six  years.  □ 
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2002-03  Small  Game 
and  Furbearer 
Harvests 


By  Christopher  S.  Rosenberry,  PhD 

PGC  Wildlife  Biometrician 


Each  year  we  survey  a sample  of 
Pennsylvania  hunters  and  trappers  to 
determine  their  success  and  hunting  effort. 
Each  general  hunting  license  purchaser  has 
a 1 in  50  chance  of  receiving  a Game  Take 
Survey.  Each  purchaser  of  a furtaker  license 
has  a 1 in  5 chance  of  receiving  a Eurtaker 

Hal  Korber 


today  are  generally  as  successful  as 
they  were  five  years  ago  (Table  3). 
Eurtakers  and  furhearer  harvests 
have  remained  relatively  stable  or 
increased  since  1999  (Tables  4 and 

5). 

We  included  six  opinion  ques- 
tions  to  this  year’s  Game  Take  Sur- 
vey.  Questions  covered  a variety  of 
management  issues  (Table  6).  The 
sampling  error  associated  with 
these  results  is  one  percent.  Hunt- 
ers generally  supported  opening 
rabbit  and  pheasant  seasons  with 
squirrel  and  grouse,  either  sex 
pheasant  hunting  on  state  game 
lands  and  Sunday  hunting  for 
groundhogs.  Hunters  were  split  or 
undecided  on  either  sex  pheasant 
hunting  on  marginal  habitats,  a 
hear  archery  season  and  Sunday 
hunting  for  waterfowl. 


Survey.  Because  we  cannot  monitor  the 
harvest  of  every  hunter  or  trapper,  we  rely 
on  hunters  and  trappers  to  accurately  com- 
plete the  surveys.  Without  cooperation  of 
surveyed  hunters  and  trappers,  harvest  and 
participation  data  become  nearly  impos- 
sible to  collect.  Using  the  information  pro- 
vided, we  use  standard  survey 
analysis  techniques  to  calculate 
overall  harvests  and  participation 
estimates. 

In  recent  years,  small  game  har- 
vests and  hunters  have  decreased 
(Tables  1 and  2).  Despite  declines 
in  hunters  and  harvests,  hunters 
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Table  1.  Harvest  by  species,  1998-2002 


Year 

Rabbit 

Crouse 

Squirrel 

Pheasant 

Woodcock 

Quaih 

1998 

911,003 

183,468 

1,331,051 

216,669 

31,602 

241 

1999 

715,862 

177,355 

1,236,108 

211,257 

25,704 

3,938 

2000 

770,841 

145,525 

1,276,009 

233,537 

31,199 

4,373 

2001 

701,551 

159,610 

1,276,603 

244,282 

32,504 

4,276 

2002 

602,234 

118,577 

1,002,309 

205,696 

31,167 

1,064 

Year 

Dove 

Geese 

Duck'’ 

Hare 

Woodchuck 

Crow 

1998 

562,348 

131,831 

146,050 

2,507 

1,204,582 

247,047 

1999 

519,116 

128,385 

164,328 

2,412 

1,117,970 

209,273 

2000 

478,602 

194,480 

185,185 

1,747 

1,191,114 

219,773 

2001 

460,971 

197,767 

143,907 

4,584 

1,187,114 

195,273 

2002 

462,538 

1 73,391 

169,828 

1,369 

1,267,265 

217,068 

Estimates  exclude  harvest  on  shooting  preserves. 


Table  2.  Number  of  hunters,  by  species,  1998-2002 


Year 

Rabbit 

Grouse 

Squirrel 

Pheasant® 

Woodcock 

Quail® 

1998 

242,509 

183,511 

252,738 

158,497 

12,907 

1,116 

1999 

221,179 

174,576 

238,887 

142,142 

12,212 

1,550 

2000 

229,906 

162,073 

238,540 

149,260 

12,977 

1,870 

2001 

213,295 

161,186 

231,436 

146,751 

14,411 

2,029 

2002 

195,078 

149,106 

201,694 

123,879 

12,652 

1,342 

Year 

Dove 

Geese 

Duck^ 

Hare  Woodchuck 

Crow 

1998 

57,579 

32,238 

34,180 

5,506 

92,517 

31,390 

1999 

49,551 

33,734 

31,503 

4,379 

90,853 

29,131 

2000 

52,496 

35,628 

31,998 

3,666 

99,294 

29,371 

2001 

51,144 

38,292 

31,893 

4,930 

99,787 

33,343 

2002 

50,883 

41,240 

32,328 

3,818 

91,149 

28,470 

^Estimates  don't  include  number  of  hunters  on  shooting  preserves. 

Table  3.  Harvest  per  100  hunter-days,  by  species 

, 1998-2002 

Year 

Rabbit 

Grouse 

Squirrel 

Pheasant® 

Woodcock 

Quail® 

1998 

60.0 

18.5 

93.5 

27.9 

57.1 

3.6 

1999 

56.4 

20.1 

94.6 

34.9 

54.5 

78.7 

2000 

59.5 

17.8 

101.7 

35.8 

55.6 

49.1 

2001 

53.2 

17.8 

93.1 

34.2 

49.0 

51.2 

2002 

57.7 

16.4 

93.7 

39.5 

59.7 

11.0 

Year 

Dove 

Geese 

Duck® 

Hare  Woodchuck 

Crow 

1998 

215.1 

66.9 

77.4 

21.2 

88.6 

110.8 

1999 

249.9 

55.7 

86.8 

35.1 

97.1 

120.8 

2000 

207.2 

75.0 

91.5 

32.6 

99.5 

139.2 

2001 

211.9 

67.2 

78.3 

42.3 

92.7 

77.8 

2002 

220.3 

62.5 

80.6 

15.6 

107.5 

131.9 

Estimates  exclude  effort  on  shooting  preserves. 
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Table  4.  Number  of  hunters  and  trappers  of  furbearers,  1998-2002 


Year 

Raccoon 

Muskrat 

Red 

Fox 

Cray 

Fox 

Opossum 

Skunk 

Mink 

Coyote^ 

Weasel 

1998 

12,794 

5,900 

9,982 

8,594 

5,558 

2,948 

3,512 

30,016 

733 

1999b 

7,555 

3,230 

6,996 

6,061 

2,653 

1,718 

2,152 

28,265 

392 

2000‘> 

6,996 

3,121 

7,280 

6,353 

2,870 

1,750 

2,026 

28,270 

509 

2001 

7,935 

3,997 

8,234 

6,938 

3,180 

2,036 

2,587 

36,249 

619 

2002^ 

7,295 

2,,2?,7 

8,022 

6,494 

3,434 

2,116 

2,433 

28,535 

676 

^ Combines  estimates  from  Game  Take  Survey  and  Furtaker  Survey. 

‘’Estimates  are  minimum  estimates  that  do  not  account  for  combination  licenses. 


Table  5.  Harvest  of  furbearers,  1998-2002 

Red  Gray 


Year 

Raccoon 

Muskrat  Fox 

Fox 

1998 

195,110 

148,202 

47,202 

32,922 

1999b 

96,270 

88,426 

34,297 

21,762 

2000‘’ 

97,509 

79,933 

30,893 

20,096 

2001 

121,810 

121,994 

33,003 

23,275 

2002'’ 

106,485 

75,340 

33,007 

18,805 

Opossum 

Skunk 

Mink 

Coyote^ 

Weasel 

56,287 

11,190 

12,238 

11,652 

662 

28,950 

6,853 

12,512 

8,797 

336 

25,062 

7,248 

7,980 

10,160 

313 

27,192 

9,245 

13,214 

12,363 

815 

34,787 

7,207 

10,069 

11,444 

406 

^Combines  estimates  from  the  Game  Take  and  Furtaker  surveys. 


Table  6.  Responses  to  opinion  questions  on  2002-03  Game  Take  Survey 


Question 


Strongly  Strongly 

Support  Support  Undecided  Against  Against 


1 . Open  season  for  rabbits  and 
pheasants  with  squirrels  and  grouse. 

2.  Either  sex  pheasant  hunting  on  all  SGL. 

3.  Expanding  either  sex  pheasant  hunting 
in  counties  with  marginal  habitat  to 
increase  hunting  opportunities  of  Game 
Commission  produced  pheasants. 

4.  An  archery  season  for  bears  during  a 
portion  of  the  deer  archery  season. 

5.  Sunday  hunting  for  groundhogs. 

6.  Sunday  hunting  for  waterfowl  and 
other  migratory  game  birds. 


33% 

31% 

19% 

10% 

7% 

24% 

28% 

22% 

15% 

10% 

19% 

27% 

31% 

14% 

9% 

19% 

23% 

23% 

15% 

20% 

39% 

22% 

11% 

10% 

18% 

24% 

17% 

17% 

17% 

25% 

Grouse  Trends 

the  game  commission  monitors  grouse  populations  by  surveying  dedicated 
grouse  hunters  who  volunteer  to  keep  track  of  their  grouse  hunting  time  and  re- 
sults. Last  year  336  cooperators  reported  an  average  of  25  hours  chasing  grouse, 
with  30  flushes  and  two  birds  in  the  bag.  The  1 .1  7 bird  per  hour  flushing  rate  was 
down  23  percent  from  the  previous  year,  and  well  below  the  38-year  average  of 
1 .44.  Region  flushing  rates  were:  Northwest,  1 .47;  Northcentral,  1 .41 ; Southwest, 
1.19;  Southcentral,  .94;  Northeast,  .90;  and  Southeast,  .76.  To  become  a grouse 
survey  cooperator,  contact  PGC  biologist  Bill  Palmer  at  333  Sinking  Creek  Road, 
Spring  Mills,  PA  16875. 
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ANDY  STRANO,  New  Kensington,  above,  got  his 
8-point  on  New  Year's  Day  with  his  flintlock  rifle. 
KEVIN  HUSKA,  Hyde  Park,  right,  got  his  trophy 
11 -point  in  Armstrong  County  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  the  season  last  year.  The  rack  has 
24-inch  main  beams  and  an  inside  spread  of 
nearly  19  inches. 


Deer 


BRANDI  OLSEN,  13,  Hummelstown,  got 
this  deer  on  SGL  76  in  Franklin  County. 


GARY  WOODS,  Arlington,  Texas,  makes  the 
annual  trip  back  to  Pennsylvania  to  hunt  deer, 
and  last  year  he  got  this  buck  in  jefferson  County. 


MARIE  EVERETT,  Wilkes-Barre,  got  this  opening 
morning  5-point  with  her  .30-06  in  Bradford 
County. 
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this  9-point  on  the  third  day  of  the  season 
last  year.  13-year-old  BEN  THOMPSON, 
Linden,  right,  got  his  trophy  10-point  with 
a 21-inch  spread  while  hunting  with  his 
grandfather  and  other  members  of  the 
Otter  Run  Fish  and  Game  Club  in  English 
Center  in  Lycoming  County. 


KAYLA  CLEVENGER,  Huntingdon,  left, 
stayed  in  Huntingdon  County  last  year 
to  get  this  deer  with  her  .243.  SCOTT 
BARTHOLOMEW,  Milford  Township, 
Bucks  County,  above,  got  his  deer  in 
Wayne  County. 
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Penn's  Woods  Sketchbook  by  Bob  Sopchick 


E HAD  BEEN  hunting  for  three  straight  days,  and  his  senses  are  tuned  to  the 
slightest  movement  and  sound,  his  mind  filtering  and  editing  every  nuance. 
The  winter  woods  is  a hlend  of  subtle  shades,  like  a faded  camouflage  shirt,  and 
his  eyes  strain  as  he  scans  the  steep  slope.  He  notes  the  shadow  of  a raven,  the 
flick  of  a distant  squirrel  tail,  a wagging  fern.  Nothing  escapes  his  vigilance. 
Suddenly,  he  spots  several  deer  working  toward  him  less  than  100  yards  away, 
and  wonders  how  they  got  so  near  without  his  notice.  He  leans  against  a houlder  and 
raises  his  binoculars,  momentarily  losing  the  deer’s  position,  then  picks  up  the  toss  of  a 
tail.  Three  does  browse  along,  with  a fine  buck  just  behind.  The  roar  of  his  .270  shatters 
the  stillness,  and  the  buck  falls  where  it  stands. 

The  hunter  attaches  his  tag  to  the  lO-pointer’s  ear  and  ties  its  front  legs  between  the 
brow  tines  of  the  sweeping  antlers.  He  brings  the  rope  along  its  gray  face,  pulls  a half 
hitch  taut  around  the  muzzle  and  begins  the  long  drag  back  to  his  truck  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain.  He  could  not  believe  his  good  fortune  in  taking  the  great  buck  so  late 
in  the  season,  but  it  wasn’t  chance  alone  that  brought  the  deer  up  through  the  grape 
tangles  and  rocks  to  his  gun.  He  knew  the  general  location  of  the  buck,  and  had  drawn 
his  bow  when  it  came  into  range  during  archery  season,  but  it  never  presented  a good 
shot,  so  all  he  could  do  was  watch  the  tall  white  antlers  fade  into  the  fog.  But  now  the 
buck  is  tied  to  the  end  of  his  drag  rope,  its  wild  essence  committed  to  memory,  every 
detail  of  it  picking  its  way  through  the  woods  already  playing  on  an  endless  reel  in  his 
mind. 

When  he  reaches  the  top  of  the  ridge  most  of  the  adrenaline  has  worn  off,  and  he 
rests,  then  decides  to  seek  an  easier  route  down  and  hears  left.  The  heavy  buck  slips 
nicely  along  the  trace  of  an  old  tram  road  bordered  by  a stone  wall  where  the  leaves 
have  buffeted  and  settled.  The  raspy  sound  of  the  deer  sliding  over  leaves  and  rocks  is 
amplified  by  the  hollow  cavity  of  its  body.  As  he  brings  the  buck  around  a section  of 
broken  log  an  antler  furrows  the  leaves,  and  he  hears  the  unmistakable  clink  of  glass.  He 
sees  the  base  of  a jar  and  lifts  it  intact  from  the  black  earth. 

The  blue-green  canning  jar  has  the  trademark  “Lightning”  in 
raised  letters  on  the  front,  and  the  glass  lid  is  held  with  wire  hail 
clamps.  He  wipes  away  some  moss  and  dirt  and  notices  something 
inside.  Curious,  he  removes  the  lid  and  takes  out  a piece  of  fabric 
rolled  and  pinned  with  a long,  rusted  hatpin.  He  carefully  re- 
moves the  pin  and  unrolls  the  fahtic,  flattens  it,  and  peels  away  a 
squate  of  hide.  Sandwiched  between  are  several  pages  of  what 
appears  to  he  a letter. 

Except  for  the  crumbling  edges,  the  letter  is  in  surprisingly 
good  condition.  Written  in  a delicate  script,  the  black  ink  has 
faded  to  sepia.  Some  words  have  hied  into  others,  hut  when  he 
moves  it  into  a shaft  of  sunlight  he  sees  that  it  is  still  quite 
legible.  The  afternoon  is  waning  and  he  has  a long  way  to  go, 
hut  is  compelled  to  read  it. 
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December  20, 1913 

To  Whomever  may  find  this  letter: 

I had  always  wanted  to  see  the  ocean.  I thought 
we  might  travel  there  some  day,  my  husband  Tim  and 
and  see  It  together  as  we  had  talked  about.  Out  now  that  day  will 
never  come.  Sometimes  on  summer  afternoons  I would  sit  on  this  stone  wall  and  close 
my  eyes  and  make  believe  that  the  sound  of  the  winds  rushing  up  from  the  valley  and 
through  the  trees  were  waves  rising  up  and  over  our  mountain.  And  in  the  spring,  when 
the  leaves  unfurled  and  the  rain  clouds  sagged  low  and  the  bottomland  was  layered  In 
mists,  I imagined  that  the  broad  valley  floor  was  a gentle  green  sea.  These  words  are 
the  last  I will  write  from  up  here  in  the  High  3lue  Lonesome,  as  I have  fondly  come  to 
call  our  place;  and  lacking  a proper  bottle  to  hold  this  letter,  and  a sea  to  toss  it  in,  I 
place  this  message  in  a Jar  and  cast  it  out  in  the  tides  of  winter,  with  the  hope  that 
someday,  someone  will  find  it  and  know  my  story. 

Newly  married  and  looking  to  start  a life  somewhere  other  than  on  the  farm,  we  had 
gone  to  the  city  for  the  work,  living  in  a crowded  warren  along  the  river  with  others  who 
labored  in  the  ironworks.  After  a year  we  found  that  loud  and  sooty  life  not  to  our 
liking,  and  Tim  hired  on  at  a sawmill  some  60  miles  north,  up  In  the  forested  hills.  It 
was  a large  mill,  and  most  who  worked  there  lived  along  this  mountain  road.  Having 
had  our  fill  of  crowded  living  conditions,  we  built  a small  house  atop  the  mountain,  at 
the  very  end  of  the  road.  The  elements  were  more  severe  up  here  than  in  the  valley,  but 
the  magnificent  view  and  solitude  were  well  worth  the  inconveniences. 

The  sawmill  work  was  steady,  and  we  had  a mule  and  a milk  cow,  Hannah,  a flock  of 
red  hens  and  two  piglets.  It  was  a wild  place,  though;  one  night  our  spotted  pig  was 
carried  off  by  a bear.  My  garden  was  my  pride  and  Joy,  and  guarded  by  our  faithful  dog. 
Feather,  named  so  because  he  Is  so  light  on  his  feet.  He  would  set  to  flight  any  wild 
creature  that  dared  to  wander  too  near  the  garden  wall. 
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5ound  carried  up  to  this  high  point  from  great 
distances,  and  it  was  easy  to  gauge  the  course  of 
the  day  by  the  routine  sounds  of  creatures  both  wild 
and  domestic.  I came  to  know  the  songs  of  certain 
birds  through  the  seasons  and  learned  the  names  of 
flowers  and  trees,  too.  On  clear  nights  stars  were 
draped  low  in  the  sky  like  strands  of  diamonds,  and 
during  certain  months  scores  of  shooting  stars  streaked 
like  fusillades  of  gunfire  across  the  black  dome.  I was 
familiar  with  the  many  moods  and  faces  of  the  moon, 
and  I cannot  find  words  to  express  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  glorious  sunrises  and  sunsets.  Our  two 
years  on  the  mountain  were  the  sweetest  of  times 
that  anyone  could  imagine,  and  I grew  to  love  our 
mountain  as  I would  a dear  friend. 

Tim  had  come  from  a long  line  of  hunters,  and  in  the 
autumn  carried  his  grandfather’s  old  flintlock  musket  with  him  to 
work,  potting  squirrels  or  a rabbit  on  the  way  home,  and  one  time  an 
enormous  wild  turkey.  He  enjoyed  to  hunt,  and  when  I saw  him  coming 
home  with  the  rifle  cradled  in  the  crook  of  his  arm  it  was  easy  to  imagine  him  as  a 
buckskin-clad  frontiersman  of  the  century  before  exploring  these  same  hills. 

One  evening  in  early  November,  as  we  prepared  to  retire  for  the  day,  we  heard  the 
rapid  alarm  signal  of  the  bell  at  White  Rock  Church.  Once  outside,  we  smelled  the 
pungent  smoke,  and  far  below  could  see  a bright  spot  of  flame.  The  sawmill  was  abiaze, 
and  by  the  time  we  got  there  it  was  a raging  inferno  that  had  spread  to  the  tall 
stacks  of  logs  surrounding  the  mill.  It  was  a bitter  cold  and  windy  night,  and  the  heat 
was  so  great  that  we  had  to  stand  all  the  way  up  on  the  main  skid  road.  All  attempts 
to  quell  the  fire  were  in  vain,  and  we  all  stood  there  arm  in  arm  and  wept,  watching  the 
sparks  of  our  dreams  rise  and  die  in  the  fathomless  sky. 

Without  work  and  a long  winter  ahead,  most  of  the  families 

quickly  moved  on.  3eing  that  we  had  no  children  and  had 
saved  a bit  of  money,  we  decided  to  stay  the  winter, 
knowing  we  could  return  to  the  city  in  the  spring  or 
move  back  to  my  parents’  farm  downstate.  I had 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  house  crammed  with 
jars  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  Tim  had  put  up  a 
great  store  of  firewood  and  built  a small 
smokehouse. 

Tim  hunted  when  he  could,  and  told  of  a large 
buck  deer  that  had  eluded  him,  and  hoped  for  a 
good  tracking  snow.  I made  him  a wool  mackinaw 
with  a double  cape  on  the  shoulders  to  fend  off  the 
cruel  winds.  Soon  after,  there  came  an  afternoon  when  the 
sky  promised  to  bring  snow,  and  he  put  on  his  new  coat  and 
headed  out.  I watched  him  walk  up  the  lane  as  needles  of  ice  pecked  against  the 
windowpanes,  and  he  turned  and  waved,  fading  then  into  the  graying  woods. 

Tim  always  came  home  no  later  than  deep  dusk,  so  I would  not  worry,  but  when  he 
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d\d  not  return  that  night  I began  to  fret  in  earnest.  There  had  been  no  snow,  but  many 
hours  of  freezing  rain,  and  the  entire  mountain  appeared  to  be  encased  in  glass.  I 
thought  he  might  have  killed  that  deer  far  back  in  the  hills  near  dusk,  and  would  pack 
It  out  In  the  light;  or  perhaps  he  made  a fire  and  a camp  to  stay  the  night,  as  it  was 
too  treacherous  to  make  his  way  back  through  the  icy  woods.  All  through  the  night, 
branches  cracked  and  treetops  crashed,  jarring  me  from  my  vigilance. 

The  next  morning  I walked  partway  up  the  ridge,  calling  his  name,  but  only  ravens 
answered.  That  afternoon  I rode  our  surefooted  mule  down  the  mountain  through  a 
maze  of  fallen  trunks,  and  far  out  the  valley  to  White  Rock 
Church  to  seek  help.  A group  of  men  returned  with  me  and 


who  finally  found  his  master.  From  what  they 
determined,  Tim  had  shot  the  big  buck  and  m- 
dragging  it  down  through  a notch  in  the  rock 
and  lost  his  footing,  falling  to  his  peril. 

It  Is  that  I must  soon  leave  here  and 
move  back  to  the  family  farm.  I cut  a 
square  from  the  cape  of  Tim’s  coat  and  a 
like  one  from  the  tanned  hide  of  his  deer,  and  place 

this  letter  between  them,  my  story  secure  between  the  hunter  and  his  quarry. 

I dream  sometimes  that  I am  standing  at  the  window,  and  my  hunter  is  returning 
home,  dragging  his  deer  down  the  lane  along  the  stone  wall.  3ut  in  my  dream  the 
nearer  he  comes,  the  more  he  fades,  until  all  that  remains  are  leaves  blowing  across 
the  empty  lane. 

And  now,  know  this  one  last  thing:  The  story  of  this  wild  and  beautiful  place  is  more 
than  that  of  wind  and  trees  and  rocks  and  the  creatures  that  dwell  here.  It  is  also  the 
forgotten  story  of  those  who  had  lived  here  a while;  a story  of  lives  come  and  gone 
that  perhaps  some  day,  in  some  way,  may  be  carried  by  a heavenly  tide  to  wash  up 
again  on  these  lofty  shores. 

Forever  here  in  spirit. 


WITH  QUIVERING  HANDS,  the  hunter  returned  the  letter  to  the  jar  and  put  it  in 


full  dark  and  snowing  heavily. 

He  pulled  into  the  driveway,  and  saw  the  silhouette  of  his  wife  standing  at  the  picture 


walnut  tree. 

”lt  was  getting  late,  and  the  roads  were  icing  up.  I was  starting  to  worry,”  she  said. 
“Did  you  have  to  drag  it  far?” 

”It  was  a long  way  hack,”  he  said.  “But  now  I’m  home.” 


set  out  to  search.  They  combed  the  woods  ft 
days  and  were  joined  then  by  others  who  can 
from  the  valley  to  help.  It  was  Feather,  thoug 


his  pack.  He  continued  on,  pulling  the  buck  around  a large  pile  of  stones  veiled  in 
greenbriar,  most  likely  the  foundation  of  their  house.  It  had  started  to  snow,  grainy 
pellets  that  gathered  quickly  on  the  leaves,  and  by  the  time  he  made  it  to  his  truck  it  was 


window,  backlit  by  a fire  in  the  hearth.  She  came  out  onto  the  porch  and  into  the  yard. 
He  let  down  the  tailgate  and  showed  her  the  deer,  and  as  always,  she  made  a great  fuss 
about  his  prowess.  Together  they  dragged  the  buck  around  back  and  hung  it  from  the 
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Not  a Switch-Hitter 

At  a Southeast  Region  dispatcher  train- 
ing workshop  dealing  with  archery  and  trap- 
ping, I&E  Supervisor  Cheryl  Trewella  was 
helping  dispatcher  Dave  Seward,  who  was 
our  only  left-handed  shooter.  After  several 
rounds  of  arrows,  though,  Dave  was  won- 
dering why  he  was  so  far  off  target.  It  seems 
his  instructor  had  him  shooting  left-hancied 
with  a right-handed  how.  She  did  hand  it  to 
him  with  her  left  hand,  though. 

— WES  Dan  Lynch,  Southea5t  Region 
Office,  Reading 


Erie  — Last  year’s  severe  winter  pre- 
vented many  trappers  from  setting  traps  for 
beavers,  and  as  a result,  I experienced  an 
increase  in  nuisance  heaver  calls.  1 was  try- 
ing to  live  trap  them  out  of  the  Corry  Fish 
Hatchery’s  outflow  when  1 became  per- 
plexed at  how  a heaver  stole  my  bait  three 
nights  in  a row  without  setting  off  the  trap. 
1 didn’t  have  any  bait  with  me  on  the  fourth 
day,  so  1 just  left  the  trap  set  without  bait 
and  when  I arrived  the  next  day  1 was  sur- 
prised to  find  a heaver  in  the  trap.  1 guess 
the  heaver  decided  that  if  1 wasn’t  going  to 
bring  the  food  to  him,  1 would  take  him  to 
the  food. 

— WCO  Darin  L.  Clark,  Elgin 


Mind  Still  Worke 

1 was  investigating  a deer  case  with 
WCOs  Don  Burchell  and  Chuck  Arcovitch 
in  Susquehanna  County  when  Don  and  1 
got  out  of  Chuck’s  vehicle  and  walked  about 
a half  mile  up  a dirt  road  in  search  of  a drag 
mark  or  traces  of  blood.  1 had  to  laugh  as 
Chuck  slowly  followed  us  in  his  vehicle, 
because  as  one  of  Chuck’s  supervisors,  1 kept 
thinking,  what’s  wrong  with  this  picture? 
Being  that  Chuck  is  one  of  our  “senior”  of- 
ficers, 1 couldn’t  resist  writing  this  Field 
Note. 

— WES  J05ERH  Wenzel,  Northeast  Region 
Office,  Dallas 

Not  Old,  Just  Wise 

Susquehanna  — Supervisor  Joe  Wenzel 
submitted  a Field  Note  describing  an  in- 
vestigation wherein  he  and  WCO  Don 
Burchell  walked  while  1 drove  the  vehicle. 
He  commented  about  me  being  a “senior 
officer,”  and  insinuated  that  I am  old  and 
out  of  shape.  Well,  here’s  the  real  story.  My 
conditioning  is  as  good  as  WCO  Burchell’s 
and  Supervisor  Wenzel’s,  and  as  senior  of- 
ficer I have  more  experience  than  Joe  or 
Don.  During  this  investigation  I realized  it 
was  important  to  stay  with  the  command 
center  — the  vehicle’s  radio.  1 love  both 
these  guys  and  hope  they  learned  something 
from  me.  1 also  hope  Supervisor  Wenzel 
considers  these  facts  when  doing  my  evalu- 
ation. 

— WCO  Chuck  Arcovitch,  Uniondale 

Good  Feed  Up  There 

Forest  — After  catching  a raccoon  in 
my  hear  trap  two  consecutive  mornings,  1 
suspected  the  third  morning  would  be  no 
different.  As  1 got  closer  to  the  trap,  how- 
ever, it  began  to  rock  from  side-to-side. 
That’s  either  a hear  or  one  big  raccoon,  1 
thought. 

— WCO  Daniel  R Schmidt,  West  Hickory 
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Traumatized 

Lehigh  — I found  a large  stuffed  animal 
that  some  knucklehead  had  shot  up  with  a 
shotgun  on  the  rifle  range  at  SGL  205. 1 was 
unable  to  fit  the  toy  in  a trash  can,  so  1 had 
to  take  it  to  the  maintenance  building 
dumpster.  I just  hope  there  weren’t  any  kids 
around  when  1 went  by  with  “Barney”  on 
my  deer  rack. 

— WCO  John  W.  Veylupek,  Reading 

Have  to  See  to  Selieve 

Fayette  — Denny  Gulvas  from  DuBois 
was  videotaping  turkeys  coming  in  to  his 
calls  in  the  Quehenna  Wild  Area  when  a 
bobcat  stalked  into  view  at  the  same  time  a 
flock  of  turkeys  came  in.  The  turkeys,  see- 
ing the  bobcat,  approached  within  six  feet 
and  gave  loud  warning  putts,  but  when  the 
turkeys  moved  away,  the  bobcat  resumed 
his  stalk  on  the  remaining  hen  (inflatable 
decoy).  The  bobcat  lunged  with  lightning 
speed  and  tackled  the  decoy,  which  being 
much  lighter  than  the  cat  had  anticipated, 
sent  the  cat  and  decoy  sailing  head  over 
heels.  Denny  was  glad  he  had  the  camera 
rolling  to  record  the  fantastic  display. 

— WCO  Stephen  A.  Leiendecker,  Uniontown 

One  Vowel  Off 

Wayne  — On  the  way  home  from  the 
dentist  my  daughter  yelled,  “Dad,  look  at 
the  monk  running  down  the  road!”  1 looked 
over  expecting  to  see  a man  in  a long  flow- 
ing robe  jogging  down  the  highway,  hut 
instead  spotted  a mink  running  along  the 
road. 

— WCO  James  ?.  McCarthy,  Waymart 

Couldn’t  Resist  the  Sales 

York  — I received  a call  that  a local  po- 
lice department  had  an  injured  kestrel  they 
had  picked  up  in  a mall  parking  lot.  When 
I arrived  at  the  station  to  pick  up  the  bird  1 
was  shocked  and  surprised  to  find  a juve- 
nile peregrine  falcon  inside  the  cardboard 
box.  1 guess  Target  is  also  a great  place  for 
birds  of  prey  to  shop. 

— WCO  Amy  Nabozny,  York 


Smart  Bear 

Sullivan  — At  the  Forksville  Bow  Fes- 
tival someone  told  me  about  a large  bear 
that  had  been  caught  on  tape  by  a motion- 
activated  camera  behind  a cabin.  The 
bruin  demolished  a cooler  full  of  beer  and 
soda  before  nonchalantly  knocking  down 
the  camera.  It  seems  the  bear  appreciates 
the  freebies,  but  not  the  paparazzi. 

— WCO  William  Williams,  Muncy  Valley 

Double  Play 

McKean  — Retired  WCO  Guy 
Waldman  figured  he  had  a raccoon  eating 
his  com,  but  when  he  set  a live  trap  he  was 
surprised  to  catch  a fisher.  He  contacted  me, 
and  as  I had  never  seen  one,  1 was  thrilled 
and  rushed  over  with  my  camera.  When  I 
thanked  him  and  mentioned  something 
about  leave  it  to  an  old  game  warden  to 
catch  a fisher  he  responded,  “This  isn’t  go- 
ing to  end  up  a Field  Note  is  it?”  Well,  Guy, 
that  hadn’t  occurred  to  me  at  the  time,  but 
thanks  twice. 

— WCO  Rose  Luciane,  Custer  City 

Popular  as  Ever 

Schuylkill  — I didn’t  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  writing  Field  Notes  until  a man 
approached  me  at  a display  and  told  me 
several  amusing  stories  about  wildlife.  Just 
before  leaving  be  said,  “Maybe  one  of  those 
stories  will  get  you  a Field  Note.  I haven’t 
seen  your  name  in  Game  News  lately.” 

— WCO  William  F.  Dingman  HI.  Pitman 
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Nerves  of  Steel 

Berks  — Many  of  the  nuisance  wildlife 
calls  1 receive  are  directly  related  to  people 
leaving  some  type  of  food  around  that  the 
animal  ends  up  getting  into.  This  was  re- 
cently the  case  when  someone  left  ajar  with 
some  food  scraps  remaining  and  a skunk 
got  its  head  stuck  in  it.  I’m  glad  to  say  that 
after  some  careful  pulling  on  the  jar  I was 
able  to  remove  it  without  getting  sprayed. 

— WCO  David  Brockmeier,  Mohnton 


Sweet  Tooth 

Wayne  — I got  a call  that  a bear  in  my 
culvert  trap  was  really  raising  a ruckus,  hut 
after  I got  there  I was  suq^rised  to  find  a deer 
in  the  trap,  which  had  eaten  all  the  dough- 
nuts I had  as  bait. 

— WCO  Jame5  V.  McCarthy,  Waymart 

Lifelong  Commitment 

Crawford  — Deputy  Albert  Whitlach 
and  I were  working  a Game  Commission 
display  at  the  county  fair  when  a former 
student  of  Al’s  stopped  by  to  chat.  He  men- 
tioned to  us  that  earlier  that  day  he  had 
purchased  both  his  marriage  license  and  his 
new  hunting  license  at  the  court  house.  Jok- 
ingly, he  added  that  his  marriage  license 
was  less  expensive  than  his  hunting  license. 
Smiling,  I muttered  to  myself  that  in  the 
long  run  the  marriage  license  will  cost  him 
much,  much,  more.  I told  him  that  if  the 
first  license  (marriage)  didn’t  work  out,  he 
could  always  use  the  second  (hunting). 

— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 


Couldn’t  Do  Without  Ya 

Monroe  — I received  a call  from  WCO 
Pete  Sussenbach  to  re-bait  a bear  trap  for 
him,  but  when  I went  to  place  bait  into  the 
wire  trip  basket,  I discovered  the  basket  was 
missing.  I also  found  the  safety  pin  that  holds 
the  trapdoor  opening  in  its  original  posi- 
tion. The  hear  went  into  the  trap,  ate  all  the 
bait,  and  pulled  the  basket  out  without  the 
door  coming  down.  Pete,  you  have  to  pull 
the  safety  pin  to  he  able  to  catch  a bear.  I 
guess  if  you  want  something  done  right,  you 
need  to  send  a deputy  to  do  it. 

— Deputy  Robert  Horvath,  Monroe 

Reoccurring  Problem 

Cameron  — Just  recently  I’ve  cited  sev- 
eral individuals  for  riding  their  ATVs  on 
private  property  enrolled  in  the  PGC’s  For- 
est Game  Gooperative  Program.  By  enroll- 
ing in  a public  access  program,  a landowner 
agrees  to  leave  the  land  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing, not  public  ATV  riding.  Please  do  not 
jeopardize  losing  many  acres  of  public  hunt- 
ing land  by  riding  these  machines  on  them. 

— WCO  Clint  J.  Deniker,  Emporium 

Everyone  Wins 

Somerset  — On  a farm  here,  the  “No 
Trespassing”  signs  have  been  replaced  with 
“Open  to  Public  Hunting.”  The  owners  of 
this  family  farm  have  been  debating  for  the 
last  couple  of  years  about  the  best  way  to 
manage  the  crop  damage  from  deer,  and  they 
decided  to  enroll  their  385  acres  into  our 
Safety  Zone  program.  Now,  let’s  hope  the 
owners  see  the  rewards  of  sportsmen  work- 
ing with  them  in  reducing  their  crop  dam- 
age, and  sportsmen  will  appreciate  these 
landowners  for  providing  a place  to  hunt. 

— WCO  Brian  E.  Witherite,  Meyersdale 

Crossing  State  Lines 

Monroe  — I recently  captured  a hear 
that  had  been  originally  processed  as  a cub 
in  a den  with  its  mother  in  New  Jersey,  about 
55  miles  away. 

— WCO  Peter  F.  Sussenbach, 
Albrightsville 
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Common  Sense 

Perry  — My  parents  have  participated 
in  a public  access  ptogram  for  more  than  25 
years  and  they  can  remember  only  two  hunt- 
ers ever  asking  for  permission  before  enter- 
ing the  property. 

— WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loysyille 

Catnap 

Wyoming  — Randy  Wiernusz  couldn’t 
get  his  dump  truck  started  one  morning,  and 
after  working  under  the  hood  for  30  min- 
utes, he  gave  it  another  try.  When  he  opened 
the  truck  door  to  turn  the  ignition  switch, 
though,  a bobcat  suddenly  sprang  from  be- 
tween the  cab  and  the  dump  box  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  nearby  brush.  Randy 
thinks  the  cat  might  have  been  checking 
out  his  truck  for  mice  before  curling  up  to 
sleep. 

— WCO  William  Waoserman,  Tunkhannock 


Slip  of  the  Tongue 

Greene  — At  a deputy  meeting  WCO 
Stephen  Leiendecker  and  1 were  teaching  a 
refresher  course  on  waterfowl  identifica- 
tion. While  1 was  discussing  differences  be- 
tween pintails  and  redheads,  the  deputies 
caught  me  saying  “pinhead”  ducks.  1 tried 
to  convince  the  laughing  deputies  that  the 
pinhead  is  a new  species,  but  they  weren’t 
buying  it.  If  any  of  you  waterfowl  enthusi- 
asts see  this  rare  duck,  please  send  me  a photo 
so  I can  stop  my  deputies’  chuckling. 

— WCO  Rod  Burns,  Waynesburg 


No  Other  Explanation 

Columbia  — Last  summer,  after  captur- 
ing a porcupine  in  the  entrance  of  the  J.C. 
Penney  store  at  the  Columbia  Mall,  mall 
security  personnel  asked  if  1 had  any  idea 
why  the  porcupine  was  there.  1 said  that 
because  the  mall,  with  all  its  concrete,  black- 
top and  brick  was  not  ideal  porcupine  habi- 
tat, there  could  be  only  one  reason  for  the 
animal’s  presence  — the  end  of  summer 
sales! 

— WCO  George  Wilcox,  Millville 

Tragic 

Dauphin  — 1 was  scheduled  to  teach  fire- 
arms safety  at  a HTE  class  but  was  called 
away  to  attend  the  autopsy  of  a young  man 
who  was  killed  while  goose  hunting,  ap- 
parently because  his  companions  were  care- 
less with  zone  of  fire.  It  had  a sobering  ef- 
fect on  the  class  later  that  day  when  1 de- 
scribed the  incident  to  them. 

— WCO  Mike  Doherty,  Dauphin 

Turning  Some  Heads 

Montour/Northumberland  — On  a 
fishing  trip  to  New  York  1 stopped  at  a 
store  to  purchase  my  fishing  license,  and 
when  the  clerk  saw  my  Pennsylvania 
driver’s  license  he  mentioned  that  he  was 
watching  Pennsylvania’s  deer  manage- 
ment plan  closely,  and  if  the  tesults  are 
what  he  expects,  he’ll  he  hunting  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  near  future. 

— WCO  Randy  Shouf,  Danville 
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“Wrong  Turn” 

Northumberland  — 1 cited  an  indi- 
vidual  for  illegal  dumping  on  county 
owned  reclaimed  strip-mined  lands.  His 
fines  totaled  $3,500  plus  court  costs  and 
cleanup  fees.  I’m  curious  to  know  how  much 
money  he  would  have  saved  by  turning  at 
the  first  right  into  the  landfill,  instead  of 
the  second  right  into  the  woods. 

— WCO  Raymond  O’Donnell,  Mt.  Carmel 


Helpful  and  Entertaining 

Warren  — While  1 was  in  charge  of  our 
Game  Commission  exhibit  trailer  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Championship  Fishing 
Tournament  in  Tidioute,  my  3-year-old 
daughter  Greta  helped  me  distribute  PGC 
coloring  books.  One  couple  stopped  by  and 
asked  for  a coloring  hook  for  their  grand- 
child, and  after  Greta  fulfilled  the  request 
she  told  the  lady  smiling  at  her  that  she  had 
nice  teeth.  I’m  not  sure  if  Greta  is  destined 
for  the  dentistry  field,  public  relations  work 
or  stand-up  comedy. 

— WCO  Dustin  M.  Stoner,  Tidioute 

Good  Kdy\ce  Everywhere 

Somerset  — Last  summer  1 had  a skunk 
and  raccoon,  within  a few  miles  of  each 
other  in  jenner  Township,  test  positive  for 
rabies.  This  township  is  popular  with  small 
game  hunters,  so  sportsmen  will  want  to 
make  sure  their  canine  hunting  partners  are 
vaccinated. 

— WCO  Scott  Tomlinson,  Jennerstown 


Surprise 

Washington  — I heard  what  sounded 
like  a bird  tapping  on  my  window,  so  1 
peered  through  the  blinds  and  discovered 
it  was  a ruffed  grouse,  hut  it  was  inside  my 
house  hiding  behind  the  blind.  It  seems 
while  I was  away  the  bird  crashed  through 
my  double-pane  window.  Amazingly  the 
bird  wasn’t  injured,  so  I released  it  back 
into  the  wild. 

— WCO  Travis  Anderson,  Aliquifra 

Popular  Guy 

Dauphin  — When  Deputy  Larry 
Mummert  asked  me  to  till  in  at  a M.D.A. 
charity  event  in  Harrisburg,  he  neglected 
to  tell  me  I’d  he  the  dunkee  at  the  dunking 
tank.  Well,  it  didn’t  seem  too  had  at  first, 
because  there  wasn’t  a line  at  the  booth, 
until  an  announcement  over  the  loudspeak- 
ers revealed  that  the  “game  warden”  was 
now  in  the  dunking  booth.  A mad  rush  of 
people  came  over  to  greet  me,  with  four  of 
my  deputies  leading  the  crowd.  I was  told 
that  I brought  in  more  money  at  the  dunk- 
ing tank  than  anyone  else  that  day. 

— WCO  Jason  L.  DeCoskey,  Middletown 

Not  so  Wise 

Potter  — 1 pulled  into  my  driveway  late 
one  evening,  tired  and  hungry  after  a long 
meeting,  when  a nearby  barred  owl  kept 
asking,  “Who  cooks  for  you  all?”  I wish  I 
could  have  told  the  owl  that  I had  a per- 
sonal chef,  but  unfortunately  that  wasn’t 
the  case. 

— WCO  Denise  H.  Mitcheltree, 

Cross  Forks 

Time  Not  Wasted 

Lehigh  — I received  a call  about  a night- 
hawk  that,  on  its  way  south  to  winter  in 
South  America,  had  flown  in  an  open  door 
and  became  trapped  in  a truck  assembly 
plant.  I didn’t  have  the  equipment  with  me 
to  catch  the  bird,  but  I got  a guided  tour  of 
the  plant.  Thanks  guys.  (The  bird  managed 
to  get  out  later  on  its  own.) 

— WCO  John  W.  Veylufek,  Reading 
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Conservation  News 


Fluorescent  orange  rules  to 
remain  relatively  unchanged 


Responding  to  input  from  a 

, broad  cross  section  of  hunters, 
the  Board  of  Game  Gommissioners  at 
its  October  meeting  adopted  a slate  of 
regulatory'  changes  that  simplify'  and 
consolidate  fluorescent  orange  re- 
quirements. 

These  new  fluorescent  orange  regu- 
lations go  into  effect  with  the  2004- 
05  hunting  seasons. 

With  a few  exceptions,  the  new 
regulations  will  require  hunters  to  wear 
at  least  250  square  inches  of  fluores- 
cent orange  clothing  on  the  head, 
chest  and  hack  combined,  v'isible  in  a 
360  degree  arc,  when  they  hunt,  or 
assist  to  hunt  any  game  or  wildlife,  or 
move  to  or  from  a hunting  location, 
from  one  hour  before  legal  hunting 
hours  to  one  hour  after  legal  hunting 
hours,  outside  a motorized  vehicle. 
The  exceptions  are: 

• Hunters  participating  in  the 
post-Christmas  flintlock  muzzleloader 
season  are  not  required  to  wear  fluo- 
rescent orange  clothing. 

• No  fluorescent  orange  is  required 
when  hunting  waterfowl,  doves  or 
crows. 

• For  Archery  Hunting;  During 
the  first  two  weeks  of  early  archery  sea- 
son, bowhunters  are  not  required  to 
wear  fluorescent  orange  material. 
When  the  early  archer^’  season  over- 
laps with  the  October  muzzleloader 
season/special  antlerless  firearms  sea- 
sons, archers  are  required  to  wear  250 
square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange 


clothing  while  moving  about  or  relo- 
cating. They  may  remove  their  orange 
clothing  and  place  100  square  inches 
of  fluorescent  orange  material  within 
15  feet  of  their  location  when  on 
stand.  Finally,  w'hen  the  early  archery 
season  runs  concurrently  with  the  fall 
turkey  season,  archers  must  wear  a hat 
containing  a minimum  of  100  square 
inches  of  solid  fluorescent  orange  ma- 
terial while  moving  about  or  relocat- 
ing. The  orange  hat  may  be  removed 
when  the  hunter  is  stationary,  or  on 
stand. 

• For  Turkey  Hunting:  During 
the  statewide  spring  gobbler  season, 
hunters  must  wear  a hat  containing  a 
minimum  of  100  square  inches  of  solid 
fluorescent  otange  material  while 
moving  about  or  relocating.  The  or- 
ange hat  may  he  removed  when  the 
hunter  is  stationary’,  or  on  stand. 

During  the  fall  turkey  season  in 
WMUs  lA,  IB,  2A,  2B,  5B,  5G  and 
5D,  hunters  must  wear  a hat  contain- 
ing a minimum  of  100  square  inches  of 
solid  fluorescent  orange  material  while 
moving  about  or  relocating. 

In  all  other  WMUs  (2C,  2D,  2E,  2F, 
2G,  3A,  3B,  3G,  3D,  4A,  4B,  4G,  4D, 
4E,  and  5A),  fall  turkey  hunters  must 
wear  250  square  inches  of  fluorescent 
orange  clothing  while  moving  about 
or  relocating.  They  may  remove  their 
orange  clothing  and  place  100  square 
inches  of  fluorescent  orange  material 
within  15  feet  of  their  location  when 
on  stand. 
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In  other  action,  the  Board  also: 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a proposal 
to  make  technical  changes  to  the  pro- 
cess  of  issuing  depredation  permits  for 
migratory  birds  and  waterfowl. 

• Gave  final  approval  to  a mea- 
sure to  clarify  the  law  regarding  the  pro- 
hibition on  releasing  captive  held  or 
captive  raised  game  and  wildlife.  Law- 
fully acquired  mallard  ducks,  ring- 
necked pheasants,  hobwhite  quail  and 
chukar  partridge  may  he  released  for 
dog  training  or  hunting  purposes. 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  hunters  circle  the  number  of 
antlerless  deer  license  applications 
contained  in  an  envelope.  Eliminat- 
ing this  requirement  will  enable  the 
Game  Commission  and  county  treasur- 
ers to  process  antlerless  deer  license 
applications  rather  than  sending  them 
to  a “dead  letter”  file  maintained  hy 
the  Game  Commission.  The  measure 
also  moves  the  date  when  county  trea- 
surers can  begin  accepting  over  the 
counter  applications  for  antlerless  deer 
licenses  to  the  third  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember. This  change  is  intended  to  ease 
the  burden  on  treasurers  who  still  are 
processing  mail-in  applications  and 
allow  ample  time  for  applicants  who 
have  applied  hy  mail  to  have  their  ap- 
plications received  and  processed  be- 
fore others  can  purchase  them  over  the 
counter. 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a 
measure  to  prohibit  hunters  from  dis- 
charging a firearm  within  1 50  yards  of 
a Game  Commission  vehicle  releas- 
ing pheasants.  Annually,  the  agency 
stocks  nearly  200,000  pheasants  on 
suitable  lands  crpen  to  the  public  for 
small  game  hunting.  However,  nearly 


every  year  agency  vehicles  or  person- 
nel are  struck  by  shotgun  pellets  from 
careless  hunters. 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a 
proposal  to  require  those  offering  their 
services  as  a wildlife  pest  control  agent 
to  first  obtain  the  proper  Wildlife  Pest 
Control  Permit  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a 
measure  to  lower  the  age  for  residents 
applying  for  a falconry  permit  to  16 
years.  This  change  eliminates  conflict- 
ing language  in  the  Game  and  Wild- 
life Code  recently  enacted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  Gov.  Edward  G. 
Rendell.  Act  5 of  2003  (House  Bill 
285)  was  sponsored  by  Rep.  David 
Hickemell  and  signed  by  Gov.  Rendell 
on  J Line  1 7 . 

• Adopted  a policy  manual  for  the 
agency  that  has  made  the  document  a 
more  coherent  set  of  chaptered  policy 
statements  organized  around  the  sev- 
eral functional  areas  within  the 
agency.  Policies  are  the  working  set  of 
parameters  that  provide  a framework 
for  decision-making  and  desired  action 
in  a given  situation. 

• Scheduled  the  next  meeting  for 
Jan.  25,  26  and  27,  2004,  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  agency’s  Harrisburg  head- 
quarters, 2001  Elmerton  Ave.  Begin- 
ning at  1 p.m.  on  Sunday,  Jan.  25,  the 
Board  will  meet  to  accept  public  com- 
ment on  seasons  and  bag  limit  propos- 
als for  2004-05.  Beginning  at  8:30  a.m. 
on  Monday,  Jan.  26,  the  Board  will  hear 
bureau  and  region  reports.  Beginning 
at  8:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  27,  the 
Board  will  begin  consideration  of  the 
voting  agenda,  which  will  primarily  he 
for  preliminary  consideration  of  the 
2004-05  seasons  and  hag  limits. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  shoulcf  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  717-787-4250. 
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160  acres  added  to  state  game 

lands  system 


THE  BOARD  approved  two  land  pur- 
chases  that  will  increase  the  state  game 
lands  system  by  more  than  160  acres. 
In  Clearfield  County,  101  acres  adjoin- 
ing SGL  87  were  purchased  from  a 
private  landowner  for  $20,200.  The 
parcel  provides  improved  access  from 
a township  road  to  a northern  portion 
of  SGL  87,  which  currently  contains 
1 , 1 24  acres.  This  acquisition  was  made 
possible  by  a generous  donation 
through  the  estate  of  Blanche  Folium 
of  DuBois,  to  purchase  land  for  state 
game  lands. 

In  Northampton  County,  two 
tracts  totaling  59.5  acres,  both  adjoin- 
ing SGL  168,  were  purchased  from  the 
Wildlands  Conservancy  Inc.  for 
$23,792.  The  parcels  eliminate  a deep 
indenture  into  SGL  168,  and  provide 
additional  public  access  from  a state 
route.  SGL  168  currently  contains 
5,803  acres  in  Northampton,  Carbon 
and  Monroe  counties. 

In  other  land  management  related 
actions,  the  Board  approved: 

• A land  exchange  with  AMD 
Reclamation  Inc.,  transferring  the 
Game  Commission’s  interest  in  a 9.5- 
acre  portion  of  SGL  223  in  Dunkard 
Township,  Greene  County,  to  facili- 
tate the  treatment  of  acid  mine  drain- 


age prior  to  it  entering  into  Dunkard 
Creek  and  the  Monongahela  River 
from  the  Shannopin  Mine.  The  Board 
also  approved  a license  for  a pipeline 
right-of-way  over  SGL  223,  which  will 
expedite  the  treatment  of  the  acid 
mine  drainage.  In  exchange,  the  Game 
Commission  will  receive  a 40-acre 
tract  adjacent  to  SGL  223,  as  well  as 
the  Waynesburg  and  Wayneshurg  A 
coal  seams  and  mining  rights.  Ex- 
cluded from  this  exchange  are  the  oil 
and  gas  rights. 

• A land  transfer  of  14.3  acres  in 
Brady’s  Bend  Township,  Armstrong 
County,  from  the  Washington  County 
Council  on  Economic  Development. 
This  parcel  will  provide  improved  pub- 
lic access  to  SGL  105  off  of  State 
Route  4009.  This  transfer  is  part  of  the 
agreement  approved  in  June  of  2001, 
in  which  the  Game  Commission  will 
exchange  1,275  acres  of  SGL  117  in 
Washington  County  for  4,000  acres 
provided  by  WCCED.  WCCED  al- 
ready transferred  3,241  acres  to  the 
Game  Commission. 

• A surface-use  agreement  with 
RAG  Cumberland  Resources  for  6.25 
acres  of  SGL  223  in  Greene  County, 
to  construct  and  operate  a deep  mine 
ventilation  and  emergency  escape  por- 
tal. In  exchange,  the  Game  Commis- 


CONTACTING  THE  REGION  OFFICES 

Northwest — 1-877-877-0299  Southcentral — 1-877-877-9107 

Southwest  — 1-877-877-7137  Northeast  — 1-877-877-9357 

Northcentral  — 1-877-877-7674  Southeast  — 1-877-877-9470 

TIP  Hotline:  1'888-PGC-8001.  This  numher  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  he  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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sion  will  receive  a TZ-acre  tract  adja- 
cent  to  SGL  223. 

• A deep  mining  coal  lease  amend- 
ment for  TJS  Mining  to  allow  the  com- 
pany to  conduct  surface  re-mining  and 
reclamation  and  abatement  activities 
on  a portion  of  SGL  198,  Cresson 
Township,  Blair  Gounty.  As  part  of  the 
operation,  TjS  will  impact  58.7  acres 
for  surface  mining  and  a portion  of  1 16 
acres  for  erosion  and  sediment  control, 
reclamation/ahatement  and  opera- 
tional support.  TJS  will  rework 
925,000  cubic  yards  of  material  to  re- 
claim and  revegetate  4,080  linear  feet 
of  existing  highwalls,  25  acres  of  aban- 
doned coal  spoil  and  refuse  piles  and 
9 acres  of  abandoned  deep  mine  work- 
ings. The  estimated  value  of  this  rec- 
lamation work  is  $539,000.  In  ex- 
change, the  Game  Gommission  will 
have  TJS  improve  the  habitat  for  wild- 
life on  this  portion  of  SGL  198,  and 
pay  the  Gommission  timber  and  coal 
royalties  totaling  nearly  $325,000. 


• A surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion coal  lease  with  TJS  Mining  on 
SGL  153  in  Burrell  Township,  Indi- 
ana County.  As  part  of  the  lease,  TJS 
will  remove  more  than  30,800  tons  of 
coal  from  a 22-acre  portion  of  SGL 
153.  In  exchange,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion will  have  TJS  rework  78,000  cu- 
bic yards  of  material  to  reclaim  600 
linear  feet  of  existing  unreclaimed 
highwall  and  nearly  4 acres  of  aban- 
doned mine  land  within  the  lease  area. 
The  estimated  value  of  this  work  is 
$49,000.  In  addition,  TJS  will  pay  the 
Game  Commission  a coal  royalty  val- 
ued at  more  than  $19,000  and  timber 
impacts  of  nearly  $45,000. 

• A surface  mining  coal  lease  with 
E.P.  Bender  Coal  Co.  Inc.  to  remove 
nearly  34,100  tons  of  coal  from  11.2 
acres  of  SGL  120  in  Beccaria  Town- 
ship, Clearfield  County.  In  exchange, 
E.P.  Bender  will  pay  the  Game  Com- 
mission a coal  royalty  valued  at  more 
than  $42,500. 


Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
maintaining  reward  fund 

Reward  fund  surpasses  $12,000 
in  Jefferson  County  arson  case 


GAME  Commission  and  State  Police 
officials  continue  to  gather  informa- 
tion about  the  case  of  arson  that  dam- 
aged Jefferson  County  WCO  Roger 
Elartless’s  home  and  garage,  terrorized 
his  family,  and  destroyed  his  state  ve- 
hicle. The  incident  took  place  on  June 
26,  in  Munderf. 

While  the  vehicle  and  all  the 
ee]uipment  inside  of  it  were  destroyed, 
WCO  Hartless,  using  a regular  garden 
hose,  contained  the  fire  that  had  spread 
to  his  house  and  garage  until  the  local 
fire  department  arrived.  Damage  esti- 


mates total  $45,000. 

Thanks  to  a reward  fund  initiated 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Eederation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Club  (PESC),  $12,060  in 
donations  and  pledges  for  information 
that  leads  to  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  the  person(s)  responsible  have  been 
collected. 

Contributors  include  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Conservation  Officers  Union, 
AESCME,  Local  2842;  the  Conserva- 
tion Officers  of  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion; Blair  County  Conservation  Of- 
ficers; the  National  Audubon  Society; 
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Pennsylvania  Outdoor  News;  United 
Bowhunters  of  Pennsylvania;  Adams 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs;  Federated  Sportsmen  of  Berks 
County;  Centre  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs;  Northampton 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs;  Pike  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs;  PFSC  Central  Di- 
vision; Pennsylvania  Predator  Hunt- 
ers Association;  Matamoras  Rod  & 
Gun  Club;  Sigel  Sportsmen;  the  As- 
sociation of  State  and  County  Detec- 
tives; Richland  Sportsmen  Associa- 
tion; North  Butler  County  Hunter 
Safety  Association;  North  Butler 
County  Pistol  Team;  Butler  County 
Sportsmen  Conservation  Council;  and 
many  Game  Commission  employees 
and  other  individuals. 

In  addition,  PA  Crime  Stoppers  is 
offering  a $2,000  reward  for  informa- 
tion received  through  its  toll-free 
hotline  (1-800-4PA-T1PS). 

“The  damages  to  WCC  Hartless’ 
home  and  garage  can  be  repaired,  and 
the  vehicle  and  equipment  that  were 
lost  can  be  replaced,’’  said  Vem  Ross, 
Game  Commission  executive  director. 
“But  what  we  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
pair or  replace  are  the  damages  suffered 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a dedicated 
Game  Commission  employee,  his  wife, 
and  their  three  children. 

“We  need  the  public’s  help  in  bring- 
ing those  responsible  for  this  despi- 
cable act  to  justice.  Anyone  with  in- 
formation about  this  case  is  encour- 
aged to  contact  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  DuBois  Barracks  at  1-814-371- 
4652;  the  Game  Commission’s  North- 
west Region  Cffice  toll-free  number, 
1-877-877-0299;  or  Pennsylvania 
Crime  Stoppers  at  1-800-4PA-T1PS. 
All  information  will  be  kept  strictly 
confidential.” 

Additional  contributions  or  letters 
of  commitment  to  the  reward  fund 
may  be  mailed  to:  PFSC,  Cfficer  As- 


Remember  to  send  in 
your  harvest  report  card 

If  you've  taken  any  deer  (or  a 
turkey)  this  season,  be  sure  to  send 
in  your  harvest  report  card.  If 
you've  already  used  — or  lost  — 
the  report  cards  provided  with 
your  hunting  license  package,  see 
page  89  of  this  year's  hunting  and 
trapping  digest  for  an  acceptable 
facsimile. 

The  information  provided  on 
report  cards  is  used  to  measure 
harvest  and  population  trends 
and,  ultimately,  provide  the  best 
hunting  opportunities  possible. 
So,  this  year,  do  your  part: 
Remember  to  send  in  a harvest 
report  card  for  any  turkey  and 
every  deer  you  take. 


sauk  Reward  Fund,  2426  North  Sec- 
ond St.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171 10.  Checks 
(do  not  send  cash)  should  be  made 
payable  to  “PFSC.” 

“The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  supports  the  inves- 
tigation into  this  case,  and  we  hope 
that  those  behind  these  horrendous 
acts  are  held  responsible,”  said  Melody 
Zullinger,  PFSC  executive  director. 
“As  hunters  and  trappers,  we  need  to 
show  support  for  those  who  are  sworn 
to  protect  our  wildlife  resources,  and 
to  help  defend  our  hunting  and  trap- 
ping heritage.  In  the  event  the  reward 
money  is  not  needed,  the  PFSC  will 
return  all  contributions.” 

Founded  in  1932,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
is  the  largest  statewide  organization 
representing  hunters,  trappers,  anglers 
and  conservationists.  Its  mission  has 
been  to  provide  a statewide,  united 
voice  for  the  concerns  of  all  sportsmen 
and  conservationists;  to  ensure  their 
rights  and  interests  are  protected;  and 
to  protect  and  enhance  the  enviton- 
ment  and  our  natural  resources. 
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Consider  sharing  your  venison 


IF  YOU’RE  among  the  many  hunters 
who,  because  of  the  liberal  hag  limits 
we  enjoy  these  days,  find  yourself  with 
a lot  of  venison  on  your  hands,  con- 
sider participating  in  the  state’s  “Hunt- 
ers Sharing  the  Harvest”  program. 
HSH  channels  donations  of  venison 
to  local  food  banks,  soup  kitchens  and 
needy  families,  last  year  providing  pro- 
cessed venison  to  more  than  200,000 
needy  Pennsylvanians. 

At  its  October  meeting,  based  on 
an  amendment  offered  hy  Game  Com- 
mission President  Samuel  Dunkle,  the 
Board  increased  the  agency’s  3 -year 
grant  to  HSH  from  $5,000  to  $7,500 


per  year  for  the  next  three  years. 

Started  in  1991,  HSH  has  devel- 
oped into  a fine  support  service  for 
organizations  that  assist  the 
commonwealth’s  needy.  During  last 
year’s  meat  collection  period,  hunters 
donated  more  than  83,000  pounds  of 
venison  to  the  program. 

To  learn  more  about  HSH  and  the 
many  ways  you  can  participate,  visit 
website  at  www.sharedeer.org.  Infomaa- 
tion  also  can  he  found  on  the  Game 
Commission’s  website  (www.pgc. 
state. pa.us),  hy  clicking  on  “Hunters 
& Trappers”  and  selecting  “Hunters 
Sharing  the  Harvest.” 


WMU  3D  Bear  check  stations, 
December  1-6 


Open  Monday,  Tuesday,  & 
Saturday  only, 

12:00  noon  - 8:00  p.m. 

•Carbon  County 

Beltzville  State  Park  Maintenance 
Bldg.,  2950  Pohopoco  Dr.,  just  east 
Of  exit  74  Pa  Turnpike  Northeast 
Extension  (1-476) 

•Monroe  County 

State  Game  Lands  127  Bldg.,  Rt. 
423,  2 miles  south  of  Tobyhanna 

•Pike  County 

State  Game  Lands  180  Shohola 
Building,  Rt.  6 at  Shohola  Falls, 
Approx.  13  miles  south  of  Hawley 

Open  Monday-Saturday 
10:00  a.m.  - 8:00  p.m. 

• Berks  County 

Southeast  Region  Office 

448  Snyder  Rd.,  7 miles  north  of 

Reading 


• Luzerne  County 

Northeast  Region  Office 
Int.  of  Rts.  415  &.  118,  Dallas 

Open  Monday-Friday 
8:00  a.m.  - 4:00  p.m. 
•Huntingdon  County 

Southcentral  Region  Office 
Rt.  22,  1.1  miles  west  of 

Huntingdon 
•Lycoming  County 

Northcentral  Region  Office 
Rt.  44  south  of  Jersey  Shores 

• Venango  County 

Northwest  Region  Office 
1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 

•Westmoreland  County 
Southwest  Region  Office 
Rt.  711,  7 miles  north  of  Ligonier 
or  6 miles  south  of  New  Florence 
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Off  thi  Wire 

by  Bob  D'Angelo 


Maryland 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  approved  recommendations  from  the  Black 
Bear  Task  Force  that  will  allow  for  the  state’s  first  hear  hunt  in  50  years.  The  task  force 
is  a governor- appointed  citizen  task  force  established  to  provide  suggestions  for  managing 
Maryland’s  bear  population.  The  hunt  is  tentatively  scheduled  for  late  September  and 
early  October  of  2004.  The  goal  is  to  reduce  the  estimated  300  hears  west  of  Cumberland 
by  10  percent.  Hunting  permits  will  he  distributed  by  lottery’. 


Wisconsin 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  is 
expected  to  be  the  next  stop  in  the 
3-year  battle  to  establish  a dove 
season  in  the  state.  Last  spring, 
Wisconsin's  District  Four  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  a decision  by  a 
county  circuit  court  judge,  which 
would  have  made  the  state  the  39th 
with  a season  for  the  nation's  most 
popular  gamebird,  the  mourning 
dove. 


Utah 

The  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources  has 
reported  finding  chronic  wasting  disease 
(CWD)  positive  mule  deer  in  Sanpete 
County  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  This 
is  the  farthest  west  CWD  has  been 
confirmed,  and  is  not  close  to  where  the 
previous  positive  cases  were  found  in  the 
state. 


Massachusetts 

In  2002  there  were  26  moose/vehicle 
collisions  — the  highest  ever  recorded  in 
the  state. 


Montana 

Wildlife  officials  tested  1,000  cervids 
in  the  winter  of  2002  without  finding 
any  evidence  of  chronic  wasting 
disease. 


Hunter  Recruitment 

The  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  in  partnership  with  the 
Congressional  Sportsmen's  Foundation,  initiated  a new  fund  designed 
specifically  for  state  wildlife  agency  efforts  to  enhance  hunter  recruitment 
and  retention  — the  Hunting  Heritage  Partnership.  The  Partnership, 
through  a grant  program,  will  provide  much  needed  direct  funding  to  state 
wildlife  agencies  to  help  with  programs  that  provide  opportunities  for, 
and  remove  barriers  to,  hunter  participation.  The  fund  will  award  $500,000 
in  grants  in  2003  to  agency-designed  programs  to  increase  hunter  access, 
recruit  new  hunters  and  keep  current  hunters  active. 


Kentucky 

Test  results  from  2,465  hunter-harvested  deer  and  elk  taken  in  2002  for  chronic  wasting 
disease  came  back  negative  and  confirm  there  are  no  signs  of  this  fatal  disease  in  state 
herds.  The  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources  also  plans  to  test  deer  and  elk 
taken  in  the  2003-04  season.  The  ban  on  transporting  live  deer  into  Kentucky  from 
other  states  remains  in  effect  to  minimize  the  chance  that  CWD  becomes  established. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


And  you  thought  ‘'Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears” 
was  just  a fairy  tail. 

The  Art  of  Woods 
Sleeping 


TO  ANYONE  who  has  ever  fallen 
asleep,  or  tried  to  tall  asleep,  in  the 
woods,  the  story  of  “Goldilocks  and  the 
Three  Bears”  is  no  fairytale.  The  forest 
“bed”  is  hardly  ever  “just  right.” 

1 am  a would-be  woods  sleeper,  always 
trying  to  snooze  in  the  great  outdoors,  but 
I’m  rarely  successful.  By  wood-sleeping,  1 
don’t  mean  spending  the  night  in  a tent 
and  sleeping  bag,  among  the  trees.  1 mean 
being  outdoors  during  the  day  for  some 
reason,  usually  hunting,  and  taking  a nap. 

My  plans  for  woods  sleeping  don’t  of- 
ten work  out.  1 guess  I’m  just  too  picky 
about  where  and  how.  My  “bed”  can’t  be 
too  hard  — no  rocks  under  the  hips  or 
pointed  sticks  jabbing  me  in  the  back.  And 


Bob  Steiner 


it  can’t  he  too  soft  — no  gooey  mud  or  wet 
moss,  thank  you.  For  me  to  fall  asleep  in 
the  woods,  conditions  must  he  exactly 
right. 

Okay,  so  I’m  “Goldilocks”  all  grown  up. 

Not  just  any  day  will  do  for  woods  sleep- 
ing. It  must  he  a sunny,  warm  afternoon, 
the  type  that  has  game  bedded,  or  holed 
up,  or  catching  its  own  shut-eye  wherever 
it  feels  most  safe.  1 could  keep  hunting,  do 
some  prowling  of  my  own,  but  1 know  that 
if  1 walk  on  the  crinkly  leaves  I’ll  spook 
game.  Better  to  lie  low,  literally,  and  wait 
uiatil  wildlife  starts  moving  on  its  own  late 
in  the  day. 

Sitting  quietly  and  alertly  on  stand  is 
an  option,  hut  the  sunshine  and  unseason- 
ably balmy  air  make  me  feel  like  I’m 
wrapped  in  a cozy  quilt.  Make  me  feel  like 
1 never  got  out  of  the  warm  blankets  I left 
so  early  (too-early!)  that  morning.  Make 
me  feel  like  1 can’t  keep  my  head  balanced 
on  my  neck.  Make  me  feel  like  a nap. 

1 am  not  one  of  those  who  can  plop 
down  in  the  leaves  and  snore.  1 need  some- 
thing between  me  and  the  ground’s  ants, 
spiders  and  caterpillars.  1 don’t  need  them 
crawling  in  my  ears  and  out  my  nose  while 
I’m  asleep.  Because  the  day  is  mild,  1 re- 

AN  EXPERIENCED  woods  sleeper  can 
distinguish  the  scratch  of  squirrel  nails  on 
bark  from  background  sounds. 
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move  my  hunting  coat  and  spread  it  under 
me,  angling  the  jacket  so  my  upper  body 
and,  most  importantly,  my  head  are  on  the 
fabric  and  not  on  the  leaves,  stones  and 
whatever  else,  h-legged  or  not,  that  lies 
beneath. 

Ideally,  the  chosen  snoozing  spot  should 
be  slanted  so  my  head  is  slightly  above  the 
level  of  my  feet.  Otherwise,  when  1 close 
my  eyes  I’ll  have  the  sensation  I’m  upside- 
down,  and  find  my  shoulders  slipping  up 
around  my  ears.  If  1 can  find  matching  de- 
pressions to  cradle  my  hip  and  shoulder, 
that’s  even  better.  If  I have  an  insulated 
jacket  liner  or  sweater  that  1 can  roll  into 
a ball  as  a pillow,  slumber  conditions  are 
perfect.  I’m  a side-sleeper,  one  who  likes 
to  curl  up,  and  I’m  only  5-4,  so  1 don’t  need 
a very  big  space.  Baby  Bear’s  bed  is  just 
right. 

Another  requirement:  To  get  my  40 
woods  winks,  I must  have  my  eyes  shaded. 
I always  wear  a hat  when  hunting,  so  that 
is  easily  tilted  over  the  top  part  of  my  face. 
If  my  feet  have  gotten  sweaty  from  the 
morning  walk,  1 may  take  off  my  boots.  1 
make  a mental  note,  though,  to  check  their 
interior  before  putting  my  toes  back  in. 
Something  in  the  wild  might  have  come 
looking  for  a snug  home  while  my  eyes  were 
closed,  and  I don’t  need  that  kind  of  sur- 
prise. 

Most  of  the  time,  1 just  loosen  my 
bootlaces.  After  all.  I’m  there  to  hunt,  and 
I know  from  experience  that  the  chance 
for  a shot  can  come  even  during  the  after- 
noon doldrums.  I may  he  sleeping,  but  I’m 
not  totally  out  of  it.  My  gun  or  my  bow  is 
beside  me,  always  within  reach.  As  1 lie 
down  I make  sure  that  the  moment  1 awake 
I can  put  a hand  on  the  gunstock  or  bow 
handle.  If  the  sound  of  approaching  game 
awakens  me.  I’ll  at  least  have  one  problem 
solved  — where’s  my  gun/bow?  After  that 
I can  work  on  the  other  dilemmas  — how 
do  I sit/stand  from  this  position  without 
the  game  seeing  my  motion?  How  do  1 get 
from  sleeping  to  shooting? 

That  last  dilemma  is  why  I’m  mostly  a 


wannabe  woods  sleeper.  Sitting  on  stand, 
my  chin  keeps  hitting  my  chest  and  1 can’t 
keep  my  upper  and  lower  eyelids  apart.  But 
when  1 ready  my  woods  bed  and  lie  down 
for  the  promised  nap,  my  ears  go  into  over- 
drive. 1 try  to  relax  and  tune  out  the  world, 
hut  the  so-called  quiet  woods  make  a lot 
of  must-he-identified  noise. 

Is  that  chipmunks  in  the  leaves  or  a deer 
running?  Are  the  tree  branches  squeaking 
against  each  other,  or  did  a turkey  yelp?  Is 
that  the  buzzing  of  a tly  or  am  1 about  to  he 
stung?  I’ve  hunted  long  enough  that  1 know 
the  scratch  of  squirrel  nails  on  hark,  and 
can  separate  the  rhythmic  pattern  of  some- 
thing walking  from  the  uneven  cadence 
of  background  sounds.  I can  shut  my  eyes, 
but  I can’t  turn  off  my  ears. 

I hear  too  much  to  fall  asleep,  but  don’t 
see  enough  to  make  me  get  up  again.  So  1 
discard  any  thoughts  of  slumber  and  de- 
cide that  if  I just  close  my  eyes  and  rest.  I’ll 
he  at  least  a little  revitalized  when  it’s  time 
to  take  the  evening  stand.  And  that  is 
when  I do  fall  asleep. 

But  only  briefly.  1 am  not  an  endurance 
woods  sleeper.  I am  not  the  kind  that  tales 
are  told  about.  I can’t  slumber  so  deeply 
that  1 wake  up  after  dark,  alone  in  the  for- 
est, and  have  to  grope  my  way  out  in  the 
dark.  No  one  has  ever  launched  a search 
for  me  because  1 dozed  off  in  the  woods 
and  didn’t  get  out  before  nightfall.  I’m  not 
one  to  get  my  eight  hours  home  in  bed  and 
another  eight  hours  in  the  woods.  I’m  lucky 
if  I get  eight  minutes. 

I find  that  I can  hardly  woods  sleep  long 
enough  to  get  a good  snore  going.  Lying 
there,  the  gentle  breeze  soughing  a lullaby, 
1 feel  myself  slip  over  the  edge  into  a dream. 
Then  1 startle  and  wake  up.  My  body,  or 
my  mind,  warns  me  that  1 am  exposed.  I’m 
not  snug  in  my  bed  at  home,  with  stout 
walls  around  me,  hut  vulnerable  to  tooth 
and  claw.  I don’t  verbalize  these  thoughts 
when  1 awake  — I’m  not  really  afraid  of 
being  eaten  — but  1 believe  this  is  truly 
what  keeps  me  from  being  a champion 
woods  snoozer.  Call  it  genetics  or  animal 
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instinct  or  hard-wired  memories  of  our  spe- 
cies’ origins,  but  there  on  the  ground  and 
unconscious,  I’m  just  meat. 

Or  perhaps  my  mediocre  performance 
as  a woods  sleeper  is  due  to  my  not  prac- 
ticing enough.  When  I backpack  camp.  I’m 
doing  basically  the  same  thing,  sleeping 
outdoors.  The  thin  material  of  the  tent  wall 
is  all  that  stands  between  me  and  the  fangs 
of  imagination.  My  first  night  out  is  always 
a rough  one.  Sleep  comes  to  me  in  shat- 
tered hits.  My  dreams  are  punctuated  hy 
nightmares  of  bears  and  axe-murderers  rip- 
ping through  the  tent  door. 

The  next  night,  and  for  however  long 
the  camping  trip  lasts,  I sleep  like,  well,  a 
tired  hiker.  By  then  I am  accustomed  to 
the  night  sounds  of  the  forest:  hooting  owls 
and  rambling  opossums.  My  subconscious 
and  waking  self  walk  side-by-side  in  the 
knowledge  that  this  is  too  far  hack  in  for  a 


murderer  to  carry  an  axe.  No  doubt  I’d  get 
better  zzzz’s  during  my  hunting  afternoon 
naps  if  I took  more  of  them.  Practice.  Yeah. 
That’s  what  I need! 

Open-air  slumbering  may  he  best  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  but  woods  sleeping  knows 
no  closed  season.  One  of  the  time-honored 
traditions  of  winter  deer  hunting  is  to  doze 
off,  even  in  the  snow.  I don’t  lie  down  then, 
but  1 do  get  comfy  enough  to  drift  away, 
sitting  on  my  insulated  pad  and  slumped 
against  a sun-warmed  tree  trunk.  Snuggling 
into  my  fleece  turtleneck  is  like  pulling  the 
covers  up. 

Still  I don’t  sleep  soundly.  I’m  con- 
cerned about  two  things  happening.  One 
is  that  I’ll  wake  up  and  see  deer  tracks  at 
my  boot  tips  and,  second,  that  I’ll  wake  up 
and  see  one  of  my  buddies  looking  at  the 
deer  tracks  at  my  hoot  tips.  That  would  be 
a real  eye-opener.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Oh  Deer,  What  Year  Was  It? 

Fill  in  the  missing  pair  of  numbers  from  below  to  complete  the  correct  year. 


1 1 Pennsylvania’s  first  game  law  — it  protected  only  deer. 

18  Illegal  to  use  hounds  for  deer  hunting. 

19  Buckshot  harmed  for  deer  hunting. 

1 6 Deer  from  Michigan  first  stocked. 

19 First  Pennsylvania  buck  law. 

36  First  year  for  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program. 

1 2 Deer  hides  were  made  into  vests  for  armed  forces. 

19 First  statewide  season  for  antlerless  deer,  except  16  counties 

closed. 


90  28  19  72  97  94  07  05 


answer  on  p.  62 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Once  nonexistent  or  just  moving  through,  bears  now 
seem  to  be  regular  inhabitants  on  Marcia’s  mountain 
in  southcentral  Pennsylvania. 

Bear  Tales 


He  must  have  tiptoed  across  our 
back  porch,  because  I never  heard 
him,  but  as  I rehung  the  birdfeeders  before 
dawn,  I saw  his  tracks  in  the  dusting  of 
snow.  The  night  had  been  bitterly  cold  and 
windy,  and  I had  almost  told  my  husband 
Bruce  not  to  bring  in  the  feeders.  What 
self-respecting  bear  would  be  out  on  such 
a night?  Yet  on  that  first  day  of  December 
I saw  the  unmistakable  evidence. 

When  Bruce  went  for  a walk  after  break- 
fast he  discovered  bear  tracks  on  Green- 
brier Trail  that  headed  through  Margaret’s 
Woods  and  across  First  Field  to  our  drive- 
way. 

First,  the  bear  had  poked  around  the 
outside  of  the  guesthouse,  and  then 
he  had  followed  our  son 
Dave’s  well-worn  track 
from  the  guesthouse 
to  the  house. 

At  9 a.m.  I took 
up  the  bear’s  trail 
and  tracked  it 
across  the  back- 
yard and  into  the 
open  doors  of  our 
garage. 


That’s  when  1 decided  it  had  to  be  a male, 
because  he  had  been  checking  out  Bruce’s 
machinery  — as  any  male  would.  Besides, 
1 knew  that  male  bears  usually  go  into  hi- 
bernation later  than  females.  After  leav- 
ing the  garage,  he  circled  behind  it,  crossed 
our  old  garden  and  went  into  a small  patch 
of  woods  between  the  open  land  and  the 
powerline  right-of-way.  From  there  he  had 
proceeded  to  the  powerline  pole,  one  that 
1 knew  after  reading  his  amazing  hook 
Walking  with  Bears,  Terry  D.  DeBruyn 
would  call  a “mark  tree.” 

Dr.  DeBruyn,  working  as  a biologist  on 
Michigan’s  Upper  Peninsula  from  1990  to 
1996,  was  able,  after  150  hours  of  effort,  to 
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habituate  a wild  female  bear  and  her  cubs, 
and  to  follow  and  observe  them  and  their 
offspring.  A “mark  tree,”  he  says,  can  he 
either  wild,  such  as  trees,  shrubs  or  sap- 
lings,  or  human-made,  for  instance,  hunt- 
ing blinds,  cabins  or  power  poles.  Using  a 
combination  of  “arched-back  rubbing”  and 
tree  biting,  they  remark  these  places  sev- 
eral times  a year.  He  thinks  one  of  their 
uses  is  to  commuiaicate  a bear’s  where- 
abouts to  other  hears.  Perhaps  the  bear  I 
was  following  had  been  checking  up  on  his 
fellow  bruins. 

From  the  power  pole,  he  more  or  less 
followed  an  old  deer  trail  that  winds  be- 
tween the  woods  and  First  Field.  Because 
the  snow  was  patchy  and  thin,  I often  had 
a difficult  time  finding  his  tracks  and  fre- 
quently had  to  backtrack.  After  several 
hundred  feet  he  reached  the  Short  Circuit 
Trail,  which  swings  out  into  First  Field  to 
a summer  trail  Bruce  cuts  in  our  old  field 
every  year.  The  hear  followed  it  up  into 
the  spruce  grove,  and  perhaps  he  was  rest- 
ing there. 

Because  his  tracks 
were  larger  than  my 
open,  gloved  hand,  I hesi- 
tated a few  seconds  before 


plunging  into  the  dark,  quiet  grove.  But 
the  grove  was  hearless  and  snowless,  and  I 
had  to  skirt  the  edge  of  the  spruces  until  I 
located  his  trail  emerging  from  the  far  side 
of  the  evergreens  and  headed  for  the  Far 
Field  Road.  Anticipating  easy  tracking  on 
the  road,  I was  dismayed  to  see  that  he  had 
climbed  down  into  the  sheltered,  warm  and 
fast-melting  Roseberry  Hollow  instead. 
Even  though  he  paralleled  the  Far  Field 
Road,  the  going  was  difficult  as  1 climbed 
down  and  up  the  steep  slope  many  times, 
and  under,  around  and  over  fallen  trees  in 
pursuit  of  his  melting  tracks. 

In  several  places  1 found  the  melted 
brown  ovals  where  deer  had  lain  and  then 
leaped  to  their  feet  aiad  run  off,  probably 
frightened  by  the  approaching  bear.  My 
walking  stick  helped  me  move  over  the 
landscape,  and  1 used  it  to  dig  into  the  hill- 
side one  last  time  when  the  bear  tracks  re- 
turned to  the  Far  Field  Road  near  Coyote 
Bench.  From  there  he  stayed  on  the  road, 
pausing  once  to  dig  in  the  snow  beneath  a 
tangle  of  grapevines  in 
search  of  fallen  fruit. 

By  then  the  sun 
was  high  and  warm, 
and  when  I reached 
the  Far  Field  most  of 
the  snow  had  melted. 
Still,  1 was  able  to 
find  his  faint  tracks 
and  follow  them  as 
they  crossed  the  field 
to  the  old  red  fox  den. 
For  a moment  1 thought 
he  had  wriggled  through 
the  small  entrance,  but 
the  tracks  continued  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  Far 
Field  and  on  to  Pennyroyal 
Trail,  where  they  went  into 
the  woods  beyond  the  Far 
Field. 

On  the  melted  slope  of  Sec- 
ond Thicket  the  tracks  disap- 
peared in  a brown  blanket  of 
dead,  hay-scented  ferns.  After 
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cautiously  probing  under  an  uprooted  tree 
with  a hole  beneath  that  looked  like  a per- 
fect place  for  a bear  to  hibernate,  1 gave  up 
the  chase.  I had  been  pursuing  him  vigor- 
ously for  more  than  two  hours  without  a 
rest.  Even  though  1 hadn’t  seen  my  quarry, 
tracking  the  bear  had  given  me  a good 
workout  and  a little  insight  into  how  a bear 
moves  over  the  landscape.  Eighteen  days 
later  1 discovered  more  bear  tracks  at  the 
Far  Field,  which  proved  that  that  bear,  or 
another,  was  still  abroad. 

Benjamin  Kilham,  author  of  Among  the 
Bears:  Raising  Orphan  Cubs  in  the  Wild, 
found  that  the  bear  cubs  he  raised  in  New 
Hampshire  started  to  settle  down  into  hi- 
bernation in  December,  but  frequently 
roused  to  look  for  food  until  the  end  of  the 
month,  even  on  zero-degree,  snowy  days. 

Still,  by  late  December  1 began  leaving 
my  birdfeeders  out  all  night.  Then,  on 
January  12,  Dave  returned  from  a walk  and 
reported  fresh  bear  tracks  on  Dogwood 
Knoll  between  Greenbrier  Trail  and  the 
ridgetop.  Because  that  was  the  direction 
the  December  bear  had  come  from,  1 won- 
dered if  it  was  the  same  one.  Later  1 found 
tracks  on  the  ridgetop  itself  and  followed 
them  until  they  dropped  steeply  into 
Bench  Blind  Hollow.  I picked  my  way 
slowly  down  into  the  sheltered  warmth  of 
that  hollow,  and  again  melted  snow  made 
it  difficult  to  track  the  bear.  1 finally  quit 
when  its  tracks  veered  left  over  land  too 
rugged  and  snow-free  for  me  to  follow. 
Those  bear  tracks  were  only  the  fourth  ones 
we  had  seen  in  January  in  31  years  here. 

March  was  still  cold,  but  by  mid-month 
1 was  faithfully  bringing  in  my  two  feeders 
every  evening.  However,  it  wasn’t  until 
April  5 that  we  saw  a bear.  At  5:30  p.m., 
after  the  wind  had  dropped  the  tempera- 
ture from  61  to  41  degrees  in  one  hour, 
Bruce  spotted  a medium-size  bear  foraging 
near  the  top  of  First  Field.  We  watched 
from  the  veranda  until  dark  as  it  stayed  in 
the  same  small  area  and  moved  slowly 
about,  eating  wild  onions  and  grass.  Finally, 
it  lay  down  and  that  was  the  last  we  saw  it. 


Until,  that  is,  April  10.  At  10  p.m.  1 
heard  a thump  on  our  hack  porch,  so  1 
rushed  downstairs  and  peered  out  the 
kitchen  door.  A medium-size  bear,  illumi- 
nated by  the  moonlight,  stood  on  the 
porch  and  sniffed  the  area  where  our  two 
feeders  had  been.  The  small  suet  feeder, 
which  1 had  bought  back  in  January  and 
then  had  forgotten,  was  gone. 

Cautiously,  1 opened  the  door  and 
looked  at  the  bear,  but  due  to  being  only  a 
couple  feet  away,  it  caught  my  scent  and 
bounded  down  the  steps  and  across  the 
yard  where  it  lay  down.  1 returned  to  bed 
and  fell  into  a restless  sleep  until  midnight, 
when  1 heard  more  crashing  sounds  from 
the  back  porch.  This  time  the  bear  had 
flung  the  empty  coffee  cans  1 use  to  get 
birdseed  from  the  basement  off  the  porch. 
1 opened  the  door  and  yelled  at  the  bear, 
which  sent  it  running  down  the  back  slope 
to  a large  open  area  next  to  the  woods.  My 
yelling  roused  Bruce,  who  had  slept 
through  both  bear  encounters. 

“What’s  going  on?” 

1 told  him  my  bear  story  and  then  we 
both  went  back  to  bed,  but  Bruce  looked 
down  at  the  flat  from  the  bedroom  win- 
dow and  saw  the  dark  silhouette  of  the  bear 
still  standing  there  and  looking  hesitantly 
up  at  the  porch.  He  went  back  downstairs 
and  noisily  opened  the  back  door.  With 
that  the  bear  took  off  for  good. 

Judging  by  the  bear’s  size,  we  figured  it 
was  the  same  one  we  had  seen  foraging  on 
First  Field.  It  might  also  have  been  the  one 
1 had  tracked  in  the  winter,  but  because  1 
have  not  habituated  bears  by  walking  with 
them  as  did  DeBruyn,  or  raised  orphan  cubs 
as  Kilham  did,  or  ear-tagged  them  as  Dr. 
Gary  Alt  did  for  so  many  years,  it’s  impos- 
sible to  make  positive  identifications  of  the 
hears  1 see  and  track  here. 

Thus,  when  one  of  our  turkey  hunters 
reported  seeing  a female  bear  with  three 
cubs  the  size  of  basketballs  at  the  end  of 
our  mountain  on  April  29,  1 wasn’t  sure  if 
that  female  was  the  same  one  that  had 
raised  four  cubs  here  three  years  ago,  but  1 
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The  two  books  I mentioned,  as  well 
as  a third  book.  Summer  With  The 
Bears:  Six  Seasons  in  the  North  Woods 
[of  Minnesota]  by  jack  Becklund,  are 
available  from  Amazon.com  and 
other  sources  and  would  make  ex- 
cellent Christmas  gifts  for  bear  en- 
thusiasts. Keep  in  mind  that  although 
reading  the  books  is  great  fun,  no 
one  should  emulate  any  of  the  au- 
thors. 


was  excited  to  know  once  again  that  a hear 
family  was  in  residence. 

After  heavy  rains  on  the  morning  of 
May  18  had  stopped  by  midday  1 took  a 
walk  on  Black  Gum  and  Rhocfodendron 
trails.  As  1 neared  the  end  of  Black  Gum 
Trail  and  continuecf  on  to  Rhocfodendron 
Trail,  1 was  especially  alert,  knowing  that  1 
had  run  into  the  previous  female  bear  and 
her  cubs  near  the  beginning  of  Rhododen- 
dron Trail. 

The  woods  were  still  soaked  and  1 
moved  silently  along  through  the  huge 
rhododendron  grove  that  lines  the  trail, 
looking  constantly  up  and  down  slope.  Just 
as  1 started  around  a sharp  curve  that  would 
take  me  straight  down  toward  the  stream 
and  the  road,  1 heard  loud  cries.  It  sounded 
like  the  hollering  of  small  children. 

It’s  just  some  kids  walking  up  the  road 
with  their  parents,  1 thought.  Still,  1 was 
cautious  as  the  crying  continued,  and  then 
suddenly,  directly  below  me,  1 saw  her.  She 
was  digging  in  the  forest  floor.  1 inadvert- 
ently moved  and  snapped  a twig,  and  she 
looked  up  at  me  as  1 froze,  hardly  daring  to 
breathe.  DeBruyn  thinks  bears  have  good 
vision,  but  while  1 clearly  saw  her,  she 
didn’t  see  me  because  she  soon  resumed 


her  digging.  1 started  to  retreat  back  up  the 
trail,  but  she  crossed  the  trail  below  me, 
followed  by  two  scrawny,  bounding  cubs. 
The  way  she  was  headed,  she  would  inter- 
cept me  farther  along  the  trail.  I stood  still 
against  a tree  and  watched. 

After  a short  while,  she  moved  to  the 
right  of  where  the  trail  descended  and  dis- 
appeared. 1 waited  a few  more  minutes  and 
then,  moving  slowly  and  silently,  1 resumed 
my  descent  of  the  mountain  on  the  trail.  1 
was  halfway  down  the  straight  stretch 
when  1 glimpsed  her  off  to  my  right,  dig- 
ging again  as  her  two  cubs  crowded  in  close 
to  look  at  what  she  was  doing. 

She  was  directly  above  where  the  trail 
looped  back,  and  1 knew  1 could  not  take 
it  to  the  stream  without  giving  away  my 
presence.  Slowly  1 angled  my  way  left,  away 
from  the  hear  family  for  several  hundred 
feet  before  bushwacking  down  the  steep 
mountain  slope  to  the  stream.  The  bank 
on  the  other  side  was  too  steep  to  chmb, 
so  1 edged  my  way  downstream  until  I 
reached  a place  where  1 could  cross  and 
climb  the  bank  on  the  other  side  up  to  our 
road. 

1 never  did  see  the  third  cub  our  hunter 
had  seen  several  weeks  ago.  Perhaps  it  had 
died.  The  hunter  told  me  later  that  one 
had  looked  like  the  runt  of  the  trio.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  yelling  1 had  heard 
might  have  been  from  that  one,  because  it 
was  having  a difficult  time  keeping  up  and 
was  frightened.  Or  maybe  the  two  1 had 
seen  had  been  squalling  because  they  were 
hungry. 

So  many  questions,  and  so  few  answers, 
yet  I’m  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  collect- 
ing my  own  bear  stories  that  add  to  my 
knowledge  of  the  bears  that  live  on  our 
mountain.  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Tom  Tatum 


This  Pennsylvania  archer  keeps  the  craft  of 
bow  building  alive  and  thriving. 

Leon  Stewart, 
Master  Bowyer 


Seems  like  modem  technology  has 
done  everything  in  its  power  to  take 
the  primitive  out  of  the  phrase  “primitive 
sporting  arm.”  As  every  how  bender  knows, 
in  today’s  world  of  archery  and 
bowhunting,  with  few  exceptions,  technol- 
ogy rules.  Compound  bows  with  their  cams 
and  wheels  and  carbon  components  are  the 
preferred  instruments  these  days.  Yet  de- 
spite this  emphasis  on  state-of-the-art  ar- 
chery, it’s  reassuring  to  know  that  there  are 
those  out  there  who  forego  the  science  and 
technology  of  the  compound  for  the 
beauty,  grace  and  craftsmanship  of  what 
many  may  wrongly  consider  to  be  bows 
from  a bygone  era. 

One  stalwart  traditionalist  in  the  craft 


of  making  bows  is  bowyer  Leon  Stewart  of 
Coatesville.  Stewart,  49,  has  been  perfect- 
ing the  art  of  how  making  for  the  past  20 
years  — the  last  15  as  a full  time  vocation. 

In  his  small,  rustic,  backyard  shop, 
Stewart  produces  some  80  custom  bows 
each  year  for  his  discriminating  custom- 
ers, and  if  you  think  the  hows  he  makes 
are  something  akin  to  a willow  branch  af- 
fixed to  a string,  think  again.  "I  don’t  build 
‘self’  bows,”’  declares  Stewart.  “Those  are 
the  ones  made  from  a single  piece  of  wood 
associated  with  the  early  Native  Ameri- 
can hows.”  On  the  contrary,  the  bows 
Stewart  produces  are  true  works  of  art  — 
and  deadly  hunting  implements  as  well. 

Stewart  has  been  bowhunting  and  tar- 
get shooting  for  most  of  his  life. 
“’I  shot  BC  (Before  Com- 
pounds),” he  says,  “and  then 
when  compounds  came  along, 
I tried  them  for  about  two  years 
hut  didn’t  like  them  — too 
many  things  can  go  wrong.” 
Stewart  learned  the  bowyer 
craft  from  his  friend  Mark 

Although  LEON  STEWART 
builds  and  sells  beautiful 
custom  recurve  bows,  he 
personally  prefers  longbows. 
"They  are  quieter  and  more 
reliable,"  he  says. 
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Schellenberger,  who  has  since  moved  away, 
although  Stewart  notes,  “We  still  hunt  to- 
gether  a lot.” 

So  now,  for  both  building  and  hunting, 
Stewart’s  first  love  is  the  classic  longbow. 
All  told  he  produces  one-  and  two-piece 
Icrnghows  and  one-,  two-  and  three-piece 
recurve  hows.  "I  keep  several  bows  of  each 
type  m stock,  hut  80  percent  of  what  I do 
is  custom  work,”  he  says.  Stewart’s  bows 
are  top  quality  items,  and  his  prices  for  both 
longbows  and  recurves  start  at  $635.  The 
most  expensive  bow  he  has  sold  went  for 
$1,500.  “It  was  a 2-piece  takedown 
longbow  that  took  me  six  weeks  to  build,” 
he  says.  “It  had  silver  inlays,  checkering, 
ebony  riser  with  a bamboo  center  and 
many  other  custom  features.” 

Stewart’s  hows  are  products  of  thought- 
ful and  diligent  effort,  where  he  applies  the 
principles  of  lamination,  a process  where 
he  presses  various  types  of  wood  and  fiber- 
glass together  to  create  a final  product  that 
is  both  durable  and  beautiful.  For  example, 
a typical  bow  limb  might  he  constructed 
of  curly  red  sugar  maple,  cocoholo  (Afri- 
can rosewood)  accent  strips  and  yew  wood 
from  Oregon.  "We  do  a lot  of  bamboo,” 
Stewart  notes,  "because  bamboo  is  the  ab- 
solute best  wood  for  a longbow  limb.” 

All  of  Stewart’s  bows  are  hacked  with 
fiberglass,  which  he  says,  “holds  them  to- 
gether forever  and  makes  them  bomb 
proof.”  Several  of  his  hows  are  covered  with 
authentic  diamondback  rattlesnake  skins 
and  equipped  with  buckskin  grips.  The 
clear  fiberglass,  when  finished  and  coated 
with  some  16  layers  of  epoxy  finish,  high- 
lights the  wood  grain.  When  finished, 
Stewart’s  typical  longbow  weighs  under  a 
pound.  His  heaviest  creations  are  his 
takedown  recurves  that  tip  the  scales  at  a 
mere  three  pounds  or  so.  Stewart  also 
makes  his  own  bowstrings  from  Fast  Flight 
string  material  with  a 3-ply  Flemish  twist 
at  each  end. 

Stewart  builds  and  sells  far  more 
longbows  than  recurves.  “1  prefer  to  do 
longbows.  They  are  quieter  and  more  reli- 


For  both  building  and  hunting,  STEWART'S 
first  love  is  the  classic  longbow. 


able.  I do  recurves  mainly  because  custom- 
ers request  them,”  he  says.  The  longbows 
Stewart  builds  range  in  length  from  58  to 
69  inches  from  string  groove  to  string 
groove,  with  64  inches  being  the  most 
popular  length. 

Stewart’s  own  personal  favorite  bow  for 
hunting  is  a bamboo  longbow  with  a draw 
weight  of  70  pounds.  It’s  coated  with  a dia- 
mondback snakeskin  and  inlaid  with  an 
Indian  head  nickel.  He  shoots  without  the 
aid  of  a release,  glove  or  tab,  preferring  only 
his  naked,  unadorned  fingers  between  him 
and  his  bowstring.  Hunting  with  his 
longbow  Stewart  has  bagged  a variety  of 
game  animals,  including  moose,  caribou, 
wild  boar,  javelina,  black  bear  and  deer.  His 
best  buck  to  date  is  a Chester  County  8- 
point,  which  Stewart  arrowed  with  his 
longbow  back  in  1998.  Over  the  years 
Stewart’s  customers  have  also  reported 
hunting  success  with  his  bows.  One  client. 
Bill  Denver  from  Maryland,  took  one  of 
Stewart’s  bows  to  Africa  where  he  bagged 
a huge  greater  kudu  that  weighed  more 
than  2,000  pounds.  Other  customers  have 
used  Stewart’s  longbows  to  take  elk  in  the 
western  U.S. 

Stewart,  as  well  as  his  customers,  has 
faith  in  what  a longbow  can  do.  “My  aver- 
age longbow  has  a 60-pound  draw  weight 
with  a 28-inch  draw.  It  will  shoot  an  ar- 
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row  at  190-195  feet  per  second,  which  is 
smokin’!  The  mass  arrow  weight  keeps  the 
bow  quiet  and  gives  it  a tremendous 
amount  of  penetration.” 

Stewart,  however,  is  keenly  aware  of 
range  limitations  when  it  comes  to  tradi- 
tional archery.  “I  wouldn’t  ever  attempt  a 
hunting  shot  at  ranges  longer  than  20 
yards.  I prefer  shots  10  yards  and  under.  By 
the  same  token,  my  favorite  target  range  is 
35  to  40  yards.  At  that  range  your  form 
has  to  be  perfect,  because  even  the  slight- 
est mistake  will  be  amplified.” 

Stewart’s  sons  are  both  following  in  the 
traditionalist  footsteps  of  their  father,  as 
they  take  to  the  woods  with  the  longbow. 
Last  season,  with  his  40-pound  longbow, 
14-year-old  Zachary  took  his  first  buck  (at 
10  yards),  a nice  15-inch  7-point.  Sixteen- 
year-old  Jedidiaha  also  hunts  with  a 
longbow,  but  is  still  waiting  for  the  right 
shot  on  his  first  buck. 


STEWART  often  inlays  his  custom  bows  with 
items  such  as  this  Indian  head  nickel  and 
compass. 


“I  build  bows  for  kids  with  draw  weights 
from  10  pounds  up,”  Stewart  notes.  “The 
heaviest  weight  bow  1 ever  built  for  any 
customer  was  a two  piece  takedown  bow 
with  a 1 10-pound  draw  at  29  inches.  That’s 
a little  extreme,  though,  and  for  target 
longbows  45  pounds  is  a good  choice.  For 
hunting,  45-  to  55-pound  draw  weights  are 
most  popular  and  more  than  adequate  for 


anything  you  might  hunt  in  Pennsylvania. 

”1  keep  detailed  records  on  every  how  1 
build  and  sell,”  says  Stewart,  " hut  1 don’t 
even  want  to  count  how  many  I’ve  made 
over  the  years.”  One  thing  is  for  sure, 
Stewart  is  a dedicated  craftsman,  and  ev- 
ery bow  he  produces  is  a work  of  art.  ‘’I’ve 
been  accused  of  being  a perfectionist,”  he 
says,  ‘’but  1 figure  if  you’re  building  some- 
thing, you  should  build  it  like  you’re  build- 
ing it  for  yourself.  1 take  my  time,  so  when 
1 give  each  bow  a 5 -year  guaranteed  war- 
ranty, I’m  pretty  confident  about  it.” 

Stewart  acknowledges  that  shooting  a 
longbow  takes  a great  deal  of  dedication 
and  practice.  “One  thing  people  need  to 
understand  is  that  it’s  fun  to  shoot  a tradi- 
tional how  at  practice,  but  out  of  respect 
for  the  animal,  you  should  practice  with  a 
longbow  for  years  and  hunt  only  with  what 
you  are  confident  with.  And  in  the  end, 
with  some  people,  no  matter  how  much 
they  may  practice  with  a how,  for  hunting 
they’re  better  off  with  a .30-06. 

In  years  past  Stewart  made  his  own  ar- 
rows, but  a shortage  of  arrow-making  ma- 
terial has  changed  that.  “Old  growth  ce- 
dar for  arrow  making  is  gone  for  the  higher 
weight  bows,”  he  says.  “I  used  to  do  wooden 
arrows,  but  quality  cedar  is  no  longer  avail- 
able. Now  1 shoot  Eastern  aluminum  ar- 
rows.” 

Stewart  believes  that  traditional  archery 
is  making  a comeback,  and  his  bow  orders 
are  currently  running  with  a 5-month 
backlog.  If  you  have  an  interest  in  Stewart’s 
custom  made  bows,  visit  his  website  at 
www.stewartsarchery.com. 

The  legendary  Fred  Bear  on  the  old 
“American  Sportsman”  TV  show  sparked 
Stewart’s  interest  in  archery  and 
bowhunting.  “I  once  met  Fred  Bear,”  says 
Stewart.  “Fred  was  dedicated  to  promot- 
ing archery,  and  I’d  like  to  think  I’m  doing 
the  same.”  To  that  end  Stewart  has  do- 
nated bows  to  conservation  organizations 
for  promotional  purposes.  “I  feel  like  when 
you  get  so  much  out  of  a sport,  you’re  obli- 
gated to  give  something  back,”  he  says.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Dave  Ehrig 


Keeping  any  firearm  clean  makes  good 
sense;  keeping  a 'Jrontstuffer'  clean  is 
absolutely  essential. 

Cleaning  Basics  for 
Muzzleloaders 


Ka'chunk.  Click,  ka-chunk.  Click,  ka^ 
chunk.  These  dreaded  sounds  chilled 
the  soul  of  a flintlock-toting  hunter,  and 
had  the  four  deer  standing  maybe  40  yards 
away  on  alert,  too.  The  rifle  just  wouldn’t 
fire.  Full  cock:  Click.  With  a quick  check 
of  the  priming  powder,  the  sights  were 
aligned  one  more  time.  A slow  squeeze  of 
the  trigger  released  the  power  of  the  main- 
spring,  and  a ka<hunk  echoed  one  more 
time  as  the  flint  smacked  into  the  frizzen. 
These  are  the  agonizing  sounds  that  haunt 
the  owner  of  a dirty  gun. 

When  1 got  back  to  the  barn  for  some 
morning  coffee  and  doughnuts,  Alan 
greeted  me  with  a long  face  and  a dysfunc- 
tional “flinter”  in  his  hands.  “Everything 
worked  fine  except  the  gun,”  he  remarked. 


“1  had  deer  in  front  of  me  all  morning. 
They  couldn’t  see  me  or  smell  me,  but  they 
sure  could  hear  my  rifle  clicking  and  ka- 
chinking;  they  just  stood  there.” 

When  1 looked  at  the  lock  mechanism 
on  the  old  T/C  Renegade  it  was  apparent 
that  this  flintlock  needed  a major 
makeover.  The  touchhole  was  cemented 
shut  with  fouled  powder,  the  bore  was  rusty, 
the  mainspring  had  a hard  time  rotating 
the  tumbler,  the  broken  and  dulled  flint 
barely  nicked  the  bottom  of  the  frizzen,  and 
the  pan  cover  hardly  lifted  above  the  pan. 
There  was  no  chance  for  this  rifle  to  fire  in 
its  present  condition.  Unfortunately,  this 
wasn’t  the  first  muzzleloader  that  I’ve  seen 
that  had  ignition  problems  because  it 
hadn’t  been  properly  cleaned. 

Before  you  take  a bar  of 
soap  to  your  favorite  flintlock, 
side-hammer  or  in-line,  you 
need  to  understand  the  foul- 
ing chemistry  generated  by  the 
different  kinds  of  propellants. 
Black  powder,  Pyrodex,  Triple 
Se7en,  Smokeless  and  other 
replica  powders  each  creates  its 

BLACK  POWDER  fouling  leaves 
behind  a host  of  chemicals  that 
must  be  cleaned  from  the  bore 
or  rust  is  inevitable. 
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own  chemical  compounds,  and  they  won’t 
be  cleaned  and  neutralized  with  the  same 
cleaning  solvents. 

First,  black  powder  is  the  standard  pro- 
pellant  for  flintlock  shooters.  While  2Fg 
creates  more  fouling  than  3Fg,  the  sooty 
fouling  is  chemically  the  same.  When  the 
three  major  components  of  black  pow- 
der — saltpeter,  carbon  and  sulfur  — are 
ignited,  they  generate  an  explosive,  3,000- 
to  4,000-degree  volume  of  gas.  Most  bar- 
rels bum  only  about  50  percent  of  the  pow- 
der, and  the  high  temperatures  melt  the 
saltpeter  and  sulfur,  leaving  behind  a wa- 
ter absorbing,  sticky  mix  that  includes 
abrasive  carbon.  Known  as  fouling,  this 
acidic,  scratchy,  foul  smelling  slime  is  the 
bane  of  muzzleloading  barrel  accuracy  and 
longevity. 

Once  potassium  nitrate,  the  metallic 
salt  known  as  saltpeter,  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  rust  begins  within 
minutes.  This  sticky  “soup”  captures  some 
of  the  burning  gases,  potassium  carbonate, 
potassium  sulfate,  potassium  sulfide,  potas- 
sium thiosulfate,  potassium  thiocynate,  as 
well  as  carbon  and  sulfates.  Within  the  mix 
are  abrasives,  sulfuric  acid,  and  other 
chemicals  that  quickly  react  with  iron, 
causing  pitting  and  erosion  of  the  rifling. 
They  make  reloading  difficult  and  consis- 
tent pressures  impossible.  If  you  aren’t  dili- 
gent about  keeping  your  barrel  clean,  plan 
on  buying  a lot  of  new  barrels. 

You  do  need  to  clean  between  shots. 
Regardless  of  whether  you  are  hunting, 
practicing,  or  at  a muzzleloader  frolic, 
cleaning  is  the  secret  to  barrel  life.  A wa- 
ter-moistened patch.  Shooter’s  Choice  BP 
Cleaning  Gel,  Lehigh  Valley  Shooting 
Patch  Lubricant,  T/C  #13  Bore  Cleaner, 
Birchwood  Casey  BP  Solvent,  Knight  BP 
Solvent,  and  others,  can  be  used  effec- 
tively. A water-soaked  patch  is  not  a great 
choice  if  there  is  a prolonged  time  period 
between  shots,  as  water  can  lead  to  rust. 
Keep  solvent-moistened  patches  handy 
and,  after  taking  a shot,  ramrod  one  up  and 
down  the  bore.  Use  each  side  of  the  patch. 


FOULING  is  the  result  of  new  chemical 
compounds  resulting  from  ignition  of  the 
powder  joining  with  the  incomplete 
combustion  of  saltpeter,  sulfur  and  carbon. 
Sticky,  aromatic  and  a real  threat  to 
accuracy  if  not  cleaned. 

reload,  and  go  on  with  the  hunt.  A more 
thorough  cleaning  will  be  necessary  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

The  second  propellant,  Pyrodex,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  is  in  the  form  of  loose 
powder  or  pellets,  is  chemically  different 
than  black  powder.  Advertised  as  a replica 
muzzleloading  powder  since  its  patent  in 
1978,  Pyrodex  became  a household  name 
when  Hodgdon  Powder  Company  began 
marketing  it  in  its  pelletized  form.  The  in- 
line percussion  guns  soon  made  this  the 
powder  of  choice. 

Chemically,  this  powder  contains  char- 
coal, sulfur  and  potassium  nitrate,  as  well 
as  potassium  perchlorate  and  graphite. 
Although  Pyrodex  doesn’t  produce  the 
volume  of  fouling  compared  to  black  pow- 
der, many  of  the  same  types  of  burning 
gases  are  present,  with  the  addition  of  per- 
chlorate (chlorine)  gases.  This  is  why 
Hodgdon  Powder  recommends  that  shoot- 
ers use  a product  such  as  their  EZ  Clean 
(marketed  under  the  Knight  brand)  to 
neutralize  the  highly  corrosive  chlorine 
compounds. 
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The  third  powder  choice,  Triple  Se7en, 
is  a newer  version  of  a replica 
muzzleloading  propellant  that  is  turning 
heads  in  the  world  of  percussion 
muzzleloaders.  Faster  velocities  per  volume 
than  Pyrodex,  it  also  is  advertised  as  con- 
taining no  perchlorates  and  cleans  up  with 
plain  water.  As  with  any  other  exploding 
chemical,  however,  you  need  to  he  vigi- 
lant about  cleaning  between  shots.  The 
bottom  line:  Thoroughly  clean  the  rifle  at 
the  end  of  the  day  if  you  hope  to  maintain 
an  accurate  barrel. 

When  Savage  Arms  introduced  its 
Model  lOML-II  as  the  only  in-line 
muzzleloader  that  gives  hunters  a choice 
between  smokeless,  Pyrodex  or  black  pow- 
ders, it  also  added  a wrinkle  to  the  clean- 
ing question.  How  do  you  clean  the  resi- 
due of  smokeless  nitro-cellulose  powder? 
The  answer  is  with  solvent.  Cleaning  this 
gun  means  that  you  need  to  use  a modern 
centerfire  rifle  solvent  that  is  designed  to 
clean  up  the  byproducts  generated  by  the 
209  shotgun  primer,  as  well  as  the  residue 
created  from  the  ignition  of  the  nitro-cel- 
lulose powder. 

What  is  the  perfect  cleaning  solution 
for  all  powder  fouling  situations?  There 
isn’t  just  one.  There  are  many  choices,  but 
you  need  to  match  the  cleaner  to  the 
chemistry  of  the  exploding  powder. 

Wouldn’t  our  sport  be  much  more  user 
friendly  if  all  we  needed  was  water?  Where 
would  we  be  without  this  miracle  liquid? 
In  the  world  of  muzzleloading,  we  would 
be  out  of  business  without  it.  Water  is  a 
polar  solvent  capable  of  dissolving  and 
flushing  out  just  about  every  metallic  salt 
known  to  our  sport.  When  it  comes  to 
black  powder  and  Triple  Se7en,  it’s  the  best 
cleaning  solvent  there  is. 

Hot  soapy  water  was  the  standard 
method  of  degreasing  and  cleaning 
muzzleloaders  in  1974,  when  the  first 
muzzleloader  deer  season  was  held  for  three 
days  on  37  game  lands. 

Why?  Prior  experience  with  Civil  War 
reenactors’  greasy  Springfields  and  Enfields 


deemed  it  necessary,  but  shooting  grease- 
laden Minie  Balls  in  rifled  muskets  creates 
a lot  more  fouling  than  patched  roundballs 
and  waxed  lead  slugs. 

With  experience,  most  competitive 
shooters  realized  that  the  soap  wasn’t  nec- 
essary. In  fact,  it  strips  valuable  rust  pre- 
venting oils  out  of  the  metal  pores  in  the 
bore.  Hot  water  opens  the  pores  even  more 
effectively,  hut  then  traps  water  inside  once 
the  metal  cools,  which  leads  to  rust. 

Today,  many  knowledgeable  shooters 
stick  to  just  plain  cold  water.  It  dissolves 
the  salts  and  flushes  the  fouling  without 
opening  up  the  metallic  pores  in  the  bore. 
Only  after  drying  the  cold  bore,  apply  heat 
from  a warm  source  such  as  a hair  dryer, 
nearby  heat  from  a wood  stove  (not  on  it! ), 
or  setting  the  barrel  on  an  old  radiator  to 
totally  eliminate  moisture. 

If  you  are  shooting  lead  slugs  such  as 
Maxi-Balls,  Buffalo  Bullets,  or  copper  slugs 
such  as  PowerBelt  Bullets,  you  will  need 
to  run  a lead/copper  solvent  such  as 
Birchwood  Casey’s  Black  Powder  Solvent 
or  Hoppe’s  Bench  Rest  #9,  down  the  bore 
to  remove  the  build  up  of  tiny  particles  of 
metal.  Plastic  sabots  also  leave  behind  a 
laminate  that  needs  to  be  cleaned.  Shoot- 
ers who  regularly  use  plastic  sabots  will 
notice  a decrease  in  accuracy  if  the  gun  is 
not  properly  cleaned.  CVA’s  Advanced 
Sabot  Solvent  addresses  this  need. 

Most  importantly,  apply  a natural  grease 
to  the  bore  after  cleaning  it.  Do  not  use  a 
petroleum-based  oil.  Petroleum  oils  change 
to  tar  from  the  high  temperatures  gener- 
ated during  the  explosion  of  powders.  T/C’s 
Bore  Butter,  Wonder  Lube’s  1000  Plus,  and 
even  Crisco,  work  better. 

Always  follow  your  manufacturer’s 
guidelines  for  cleaning  recommendations. 
If  you  have  inherited  the  flintlock,  or  can’t 
find  the  cleaning  instructions  that  came 
with  the  gun,  then  think  about  these  ba- 
sic tips.  It  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  clean 
a gun  before  putting  it  away,  but  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  disassemble  the  lock, 
stock  and  barrel.  In  a one-shot  hunting 
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scenario,  a half  dozen  solvent  or  water 
moistened  patches  ramrodded  down  the 
bore  is  usually  sufficient  to  dissolve  and 
flush  the  fouling.  A good  lube  applied  to 
the  bore  will  finish  the  job. 

Cleaning  the  pan,  frizzen  and  side  of  the 
barrel  can  be  accomplished  the  same  way. 
Just  be  sure  not  to  get  lube  on  the  frizzen 
face  or  you  will  have  a tough  time  gener- 
ating sparks.  If  you  do  mistakenly  get  some 
grease  on  the  frizzen  face,  you  can  degrease 
with  alcohol  (car  windshield  washer  solu- 
tion will  work  in  a pinch.) 

If  a gun  is  still  loaded  it  does  not  need 
to  be  fired  and  cleaned  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  unless  it  has  been  exposed  to  fog,  rain, 
snow  or  mud.  The  rifle  can  be  safely  shot 
the  next  day,  week  or  month  if  the  gun  is 
kept  dry.  just  make  sure  that  the  priming 
powder,  cap  or  shotgun  primer  is  removed, 
and  a physical  block  (such  as  a feather  quill 
or  round  toothpick)  is  gently  inserted  into 
the  touchhole  or  nipple  port.  This  effec- 
tively seals  the  load  from  water  or  an  out- 
side spark.  Moisture  has  a nasty  way  of 
slowing  down,  if  not  stopping,  ignition.  It 
also  stimulates  corrosion  of  metal,  and  leads 
to  the  disfiguring  and  warping  of  wood. 

Muzzleloaders  that  have  been  shot  sev- 
eral times  during  the  day  require  a thor- 
ough dismantling  and  cleaning/lubing  op- 
eration performed  on  the  lock,  stock  and 
barrel. 

Remove  the  barrel  from  the  stock  by 
gently  tapping  out  the  flat  key(s),  pins  or 
bands  securing  the  barrel  to  the  stock. 
Remember,  always  use  brass  drifts  on  brass 
keys  or  pins;  steel  will  damage  the  softer 
brass.  If  you’re  removing  screws  that  secure 
the  barrel,  be  sure  to  use  a slotted  or  Phillips 
screwdriver  that  matches  the  shoulders  of 
the  screw  head  so  turning  pressure  doesn’t 
damage  it. 

Flintlock  and  external  percussion  bar- 
rels are  easy  to  remove  and  insert  into  a 
bucket  of  water  for  a ramrod  pumping,  jag 
cleaning  procedure.  However,  in-line  bar- 
rels require  a more  time  consuming  dis- 
mantling approach. 


ALAN  ROTH  from  Reading  shows  the  result 
of  a clean  muzzleloader.  This  8-point  buck 
fell  to  a Thompson/Center  Renegade 
flintlock  firing  a 54-caliber  roundball  at  40 
yards. 

First,  the  breech  enclosure  must  be  re- 
moved, either  by  dropping  the  assembly  in 
models  such  as  the  T/C  Omega,  CVA 
Optima  Pro  or  Winchester  Apex,  or  re- 
moving the  bolt  in  models  such  as  the  Tra- 
ditions Evolution,  Knight  Disc  Elite,  CVA 
Fireholt,  T/C  Black  Diamond,  Savage 
Model  lOML-11  and  others. 

Next,  use  the  correct-size  nipple  wrench 
and/or  breech  plug  wrench  to  open  the 
bore  of  the  rifle.  As  with  any  modern 
breech  loading  rifle,  push  a solvent-moist- 
ened cleaning  patch  from  the  breech  to  the 
muzzle,  remove  the  patch  and  continue 
inserting  cleaning  patches  forward  to  re- 
move the  fouling.  The  forward  push  elimi- 
nates any  wear  at  the  muzzle  crown,  which 
could  affect  accuracy. 

Trigger  assemblies  need  cleaning,  too. 
Remember,  in  many  designs,  there  are 
springs  under  tension  and  a mainspring 
clamp  is  necessary  to  remove  them  prop- 
erly. If  you  don’t  have  the  correct  tools, 
get  them;  otherwise,  eye  injury  and  lost 
parts  are  possible.  Of  course,  you  can  al- 
ways pay  a visit  to  a gunsmith. 

Lubrication  of  internal  parts  is  essen- 
tial, but  because  these  parts  are  not  exposed 
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to  the  high  heat  of  hurning  powder,  petro- 
leum-hased  lubricants  are  the  better 
choice.  These  lightweight  oils  will  not  slow 
down  movement  of  metal  parts  during 
those  below  freezing  temperatures  in  Janti- 
ary. 

When  you  reassemble  and  then  rein- 
stall the  lock  into  the  stock,  check  the 
alignment  and  sharpness  of  the  flint  in  the 
jaws  of  the  cock,  or  be  sure  that  the  nipple 
orifice  is  dry  and  unobstructed  in  a percus- 
sion lock.  Do  not  apply  any  oils  to  either 
of  these  areas. 

Muzzleloader  stocks  also  need  mainte- 
nance. A water-dampened  cloth  will  clean 
away  any  mud  or  forest  debris  from  the 
outside,  while  a stiff-hristled  toothbrush 
works  great  for  brushing  dirt  out  of  the 
barrel  channel  and  lock  mortise.  If  you  are 


working  with  a wooden  stock,  light  rub- 
biiag  with  stock  oil  will  seal  the  interior 
from  absorbing  moisture  and  changing  the 
accuracy  of  the  rifle. 

When  reassembling  the  lock,  stock  and 
barrel,  be  careful  to  not  over  tighten  tang, 
lock  or  stock  holts,  or  over-torque  screws. 
This  will  change  the  point  of  impact,  as 
well  as  lead  to  reduced  life  for  the  screw 
threads. 

Basic  cleaning  of  a muzzleloader  is  time 
consuming  and  messy,  but  it’s  a great  time 
to  get  together  with  a buddy,  talk  about 
the  hunt  or  dream  about  future  adventures. 
Besides,  it  pays  big  dividends.  Just  ask  Alan. 
A week  later  at  the  same  location  he 
dropped  an  8-point  with  one  shot  from  his 
T/C  Renegade  . . . a much  cleaner  Ren- 
egade. □ 
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High  school  comes  hack  to  you  at  the  oddest  moments.  Like  on  a cold  Decem- 
ber afternoon  when  the  clouds  have  been  thickening  all  day,  flowing  off  the 
southern  horizon  in  heavy,  rippled  curtains  — the  kind  of  clouds  that  look  as  though 
they  mean  business. 

And  they  do;  the  snow  starts  before  evening,  not  the  graceful  flakes  of  a child’s 
construction  paper  cutouts,  all  pointy,  crystalline  starbursts,  but  tiny,  translucent  pel- 
lets of  ice  that  hiss  in  the  dead  oak  leaves.  This  is  what  brings  back  high  school  in  an 
unexpected  flash  — a memory  of  sitting  in  a too-warm  classroom,  listening  to  a teacher 
reading  a Robert  Frost  poem,  in  which  the  sentimental  old  New  Englander  speaks  about 
how  the  first  snow  of  the  winter  always  sounds  different  — this  whispering  voice  of  the 
storm  among  the  waiting  leaves,  soon  to  be  silenced  by  the  gathered  snow. 

Maybe  in  Vermont  the  snow’s  song  is  a once-and-done  event,  but  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  leaves  usually  come  and  go  throughout  the  win- 
ter, reappearing  briefly  with  the  little  thaws,  and  the 
snow  can  murmur  to  them  many  times.  But  this 
first  chorus  is  still  the  clearest  and  most  vivid, 
while  the  leaves  still  curl,  unflattened  by  the 
weight  of  heavy  drifts  and  seeping  meltwater. 
My  hoots  scuff  them  as  I head  down  from  the 
mountain,  a chattering  of  sound  around  my 
feet,  but  already  the  woods  are  growing  qui- 
eter, as  the  vast  muffler  settles  in.  The  air  is 
colder,  the  ice  replaced  now  hy  tiny,  perfect 
flakes  that  cling  to  the  fabric  of  my  coat,  to 
the  leather  of  my  gloves,  and  which  melt  on 
the  stock  of  the  old  rifle  that  I tuck  beneath 
my  arm  to  keep  it  dry. 

There  are  many  things  I love  about  the  Penn- 
sylvania hills,  many  moments  in  the  yearly  round 
of  seasons  that  resonate  with  special  clarity.  This  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  — the  gray  twilight  of  the  first  real 
snowstorm,  with  the  land  reduced  to  monochrome,  pared  away 
to  bony  essentials,  empty  of  all  movement  hut  mine,  and  all  sound  but  the  snow’s  soft 
breath,  like  fingertips  rubbing  dryly  together.  Like  the  memory  of  that  old  poem,  it  is  a 
time  and  place  that  will  come  back  to  me  at  unexpected  moments  throughout  the  year, 
gently  nipping  my  ears  with  remembered  cold,  carrying  me  to  a beloved  mountain  at 
the  fulcrum  of  the  seasons. 
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This  13-  X 10T2-inch  calendar  features  12  stunning  wildlife 
photoigraphs  and  includes  all  major  holidays  and  plenty  of 
room  for  writing  in  appointments  and  other  notes.  Supplies 
are  limited;  ^et  yours  todayl  Calendars  are  $5.95,  plus 
shipping  and  handling.  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax. 

Make  checks  payable  to  and  order  from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Oept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797;  or  visit  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  at 
www.pgo.state.pa.us;  or  call  1-SSS-S5S-3459  and  have  your  Visa, 
Discover,  MasterCard  or  American  Express  ready. 


Shipping  & Handling 

$1.00  to  $6.00  = $1.25 
$6.01  to  $20.00  = $2.95 
$20.01  to  $35.00  = $4.95 
$35.01  to  $60.00  = $6.95 
$60.01  to  $100.00  = $6.95 
$100.01  to  $150.00  = $10.95 
$150.01  to  $200.00  = $12.95 
$200.01  to  $250.00  = $14.95 
Over  $250.00  = $16.95 


Taking  care  of  your  holiday  gift  ideas  couldn’t  be  easier.  Order 
your  Game  News  gift  subscriptions  online  by  visiting 
“The  Outdoor  Shop”  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 

Fennsylvania 

Game  News 

One  Year,  $12,  Three  Years,  $34.50; 

Canada  and  otherforeign  countries,  $13  peryear. 

If  you  prefer,  you  may  also  call  1-SSS-SSS-1019, 
and  have  your  Visa,  Discover,  MasterCard  or 
American  Express  ready,  or  mail  your  gift  sub- 
scription order  to: 
Pennsylvania  Game  News 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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